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Tm:  liosijTU  (•!'  most  nf  tli«^  recent  historians  ol"  liuinc  ;ii)pe}ii's 
to   liavt^   IxM'u   tn    obliterate    as   iiuich   as   they   eouhl   of    its 
aneient    Jiistory.     "  Negenius  omnia  ;    eomlmramus    annales, 
lilt  a    luTC  esse  dicamus " — sncli    seems    to    liave    been    tlie 
iiiaxiiu  ol'  ahnost  every  critie  and  historian  wlio  lias  handled 
this  subject  since  the  days  of  Niebidn-.     The  Germans  have 
ot  course  taken  the  lead  in  this    crusade,  as  in   everythini? 
else  connected  with  classical  literature,  and,  in  England  at 
least,  they  have  been  almost  implicitly  followed  ;  where  the 
scholars  who  liaA-e  ventured  to  assert  any  independence  of 
thought    are    few    indeed.      Yet,    after    all,    there    is    little 
originality  in  the  German  scepticism.     All  the  chief  ol)jec- 
tions  to  the  early  Pioman  history  were  urged  l)y  De  Beaufort, 
a  century  before  Xiebuhr.     The  Germans  following  in  his 
track  have,  with  characteristic   industry  and   perseverance, 
picked  the  bones  of   the  quany  cleaner.     And   they  have 
done  worse  than  this.     They  have  attempted  to  reconstruct, 
as    AA'ell    as    to    destro}',    to    dress   out    the    skeleton   with 
tignients  of   their  own,  possessing  generally  not  a   tithe  of 
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the  probability  and  consistency  of  the  narrative  which  they 
are  intended  to  supplant.  We  are  thus  threatened  with 
a  succession  of  Eoman  histories,  each  totally  unlike  its 
predecessor. 

The  work  now  offered  to  the  public  is  written  on  a  directly 
opposite  plan.     The  object  of  it  is  to  preserve,  instead  of  to 
destroy,  as  much  as  it  may  be  possible  of  the  ancient  history ; 
and  in  this  respect  at  least  it  may  lay  claim  to  comparative 
novelty.     Neither  labour  nor  expense  is  spared  in  endeavour- 
ing  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  smallest  material  relic  of 
antiquity ;  a  statue,  a  picture,  a  gem,  or  even  the  meanest 
implement   of    household    use;    yet,   in   what    regards    the 
traditions  of  ancient  times,  we  appear  to  pursue  an  entirely 
opposite  course.     Hence  it  appeared  to  the  author  that  an 
attempt  to  rescue  the  early  Eoman  annals  from  the  oblivion 
with  which   they  are   menaced   might   at   all   events   be  a 
laudable  one,  and,  if  he  should  succeed  only  in  some  small 
part  of  his  design,  he  will  esteem  himself  abundantly  re- 
compensed for  his  labour.     Such  an  undertaking  necessarily 
involved  a  large  amount  of  critical  discussion.     The  narrative 
part  of  the  book  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  a  translation 
of  Livy,  intended  only  as  a  vehicle  for  the  remarks  appended 
to   it.      As   a  medium    for    these,   Schwegler's   "  Romische 
Geschichte  "  has  been  selected,  because  it  embraces  in  the 
completest  detail  all  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  early  history,  and  because  it  evidently  suggested 
and  partly  supplied  the  materials  for  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  work 
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oil  llir  "  ( 'rcdiMlily  of  llic  Karly  KniiiiiM  lliHlorv'  'l"li<* 
ol)Mi»rvati()lls   (»l     llic    lust-naiiictl    NNiiln,   hm   well   jus   tlioMi-   nl 

(ttlicr  scliolars,   IniNc   1 n   occasionally  ('Xiilniiied,  wlicri-  they 

appeared  lo  .supjilciiiciit .  or  lo  olVcr  any  divcr^onc.c  from, 
Si'liNNC^dci's  ar^uinciits;  and  (lie  uutliur  hopes  it  will  he  louiid 
lluil  111'  lias  not  (»vad(Ml  tlic  discussion  of  any  important 
objections.  I'y  way  ol'  introduction  a  dissertation  on  the 
sources  of  curly  ] Ionian  history,  and  on  its  internal  evidence, 
has  been  ])refixed  to  tlie  ])c)ok  ;  sincci  without  an  examination 
(tf  these,  any  work  on  the  subj(u;t  must  necessarily  be 
incomplete. 

I.onhon,  Odokr  1HCi7. 
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A    DlSSKPtTATlON 

ON   TIIK   SOiniOES   OF    KAIII.V    IfOMAN    HISTORY,    AND 
THE  OKKDIiniJTV  OT  ITS  INTERNAL  EVIDENCE. 


Any  inquiry  into  tlio  iiuthenti'jity  and  cre(lil)ility  of  tlie  His- 
tory of  the  Ivonian  Kinjjjs,  jis  IkukIcJ  down  to  us  l)y  ancient 
authors,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  ])arts, — namely,  its 
external  and  its  internal  evidence.  The  lirst  of  these  concerns 
the  sources  from  which  the  history  has  been  derived,  such  as 
annals,  laws,  treaties,  and  other  written  documents ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  as  collaterally  confirming  them,  public  works 
and  buildings,  statues,  and  other  monuments  of  the  like  kind. 
The  second  part  of  the  inquiry  concerns  the  probability  of 
the  narrative  when  tested  by  a  critical  examination  of  its 
consistency,  as  well  with  itself  as  with  ordinary  experience 
and  the  general  tenor  of  political  history.  It  is  proposed  to 
pursue,  in  this  Dissertation,  both  these  heads  of  inquiry  in 
the  order  indicated.     And  first,  of  the 

EXTERNAL   EVIDENCE. 

The  gift  of  speech,  without  the  art  of  Avriting,  would  be  of 
comparatively  little  value  in  perpetuating  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. Oral  tradition,  besides  being  short-lived  and  evanescent, 
is  ever  liable  to  change  and  falsification ;  against  which  the 
only  safeguards  are  permanent  records.  Hence  the  first  and 
most  important  questions  wdiich  present  themselves  in  the 
present  inquiry  are,  AVere  letters  known  at  Eome  in  the  time 
of  the  kings?  and,  if  they  were,  is  there  any  reasonable 
ground  for  supposing  that  they  were  employed  to  record  the 
political  events  of  that  period  ?   For  answ^ers  to  these  questions 
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we  naturally  turn  to  ancient  authority,  and,  unless  this  can  be 
successfully  impugned,  we  have  no  right  to  reject  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  the  first  Komans  were  little 
better  than  illiterate  barbarians.  This  view,  however,  appears 
to  be  very  unreasonable.  The  mere  fact  of  building  a  city 
implies  a  very  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  Not  to 
mention  architectural  art,  it  implies  agriculture  and  trade, 
laws,  and  the  requisite  intelligence  for  civil  and  political 
government.  Eome,  too,  in  comparison  with  many  other 
cities  in  Italy,  was  founded  at  a  late  period,  and,  as  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  by  a  Greek  race.  At  that  time,  Greece 
had  made  great  progress  in  literature  and  art ;  the  influence 
of  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  must  have  been 
felt  in  Italy.  And,  when  we  reflect  that  Cumse  had  been 
founded  on  tlie  Italian  coast  perhaps  three  centuries  before 
the  building  of  Rome,  this  opinion  seems  in  the  highest 
degree  probable.  "Atque  hoc,"  says  Cicero,  "eo  magis  est 
in  Eonmlo  admirandum,  quod  ceteri,  qui  dii  ex  hominibus 
facti  esse  dicuntur,  minus  eruditis  hominum  sjeculis  fuerunt, 
ut  fingendi  proclivis  esset  ratio,  quum  imperiti  facile  ad 
credendum  impellerentur.  Eomuli  autem  ?etateni  minus  his 
sexcentis  smnis,  Jam  inveteratis  litteris  atque  doctrinis,  omnique 
illo  antiquo  ex  inculta  hominum  vita  errore  sublato,  fuisse 
cernimus."  ^  AVhence  Cicero  evidently  considered  that  the 
influence  of  Greek  literature  had  been  felt  at  Eome  at  that 
period ;  and  we  cannot  consequently  imagine  him  to  have 
thought  that  the  first  Eomans  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
writing. 

But  that  letters  were  known  at  least  in  the  time  of  N'uma 
appears  from  more  direct  testimony.  Not  to  mention  Numa's 
reputation  for  learning,  which  was  so  great  that  he  was 
thought,  though  wrongly,  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras, 
we  are  expressly  told  that  he  committed  his  laws  to  writing. ^ 
Ancus  Marcius  subsequently  caused  these  laws  to  be  copied 
out  from  ISTuma's  Commentaries  into  an  album,  and  posted  up 

1  De  Rep.  ii.  10,  18. 

2  "  Eique  (Marcio)  sacra  omnia  exscripta  exsignataque  declit."— Liv.  i.  20. 
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III   |iiil>li(',  ;  '   u  I'act  wliicli   not  only  shows  llic  use  «.(   tin-  ml 
ot"  writing',  but  also  a   rcadiu^^  puMir.      In    like   inaniicr  tin* 
Ircalv  iiiailt'  Im-Iwccii  'i'lilliis  linsliiiiis  and   llic  Allians  is  said 
to   have    Im'cii    iccitcd    IVoin   w  i  it  iii;^'.'-'      1 1"  tlirsc  acc-ounts   aro 
truo,  no  fnitluT  ])root's  are  wanting  (lijit  letters  wore  known 
at  Ivonie  in  the  time  of  tliir  kin^^'s.    We  nuiy,  liowevcr,  mention 
a  Tew  later  instances,  which   rest  not,  like  those  just  cited, 
merely  on  the  testimony  of  historians,  but  consist  of  docu- 
ments which  survived  till  the  iiiijx'rial   times,  and  wei'ci  then 
seen  by  eye-witnesses.     Such  was  the  treaty  of  confederation 
nuule  by  Servius  Tullius  with  the  Latins,  engraved  in  antique 
Greek  characters  on  a  brazen  column,  and  [u-eserved  in  tin; 
Teni])lo  of  Diana  on  the  ^Vv(!ntine,  where  it  was  inspected  by 
Dionysius  ;^  who  draws  from  it  an  argument  that  the  Jtomans 
couhl  not  have  been  barbarians.     Also  the  treaty  made  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus  with  the  Gabines,  written  on  an  ox-hide 
stretched  over  a  shield,  and  kept  in  the  Temple  of  Sancus ; 
which  likewise  appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Dionysius.* 
The  same  author  mentions  that  the  treaty  made  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus  with  the  Latins  was  engraved  on  brazen  jnUars,  but 
says  not  that  he  had  seen  it.^     Lastly,  we  may  adduce  the 
treaty  between  Eome  and  Carthage,  executed  in  the  first  year 
of  the  republic,  and  preserved  in  the  aerarium  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Temple,  where  it  was  copied  by  Polybius  ;  who  remarks 
that  the  language  of  it  was  so  ancient  as  to  be  difficult  of 
interpretation  even  by  the  most  learned  in  such  matters.^ 

All  the  passages  in  ancient  authors  relating  to  the  subject 
assume,  either  dii-ectly  or  by  implication,  the  use  of  the  art 
of  writing  in  the  kingly  period ;  we  are  not  aw^are  of  one  in 
which  it  is  denied  or  contested :  the  modern  critic,  therefore, 
who  attempts  to  controvert  it,  is  bound  to  establish  his  opinion 

^  "Omnia  ea  (sacra  puhlica  at  a  Numa  instituta  erant)  ex  commentariis 
regis  pontificem  in  album  elata  proponere  in  publico  jubet." — Liv.  i.  32. 

2  "Tabuliscerave."— Ibid.  24. 

3  Lib.  iv.  26.  The  use  of  the  word  tiesi^  for  sine,  noted  by  Festus  (p.  165, 
Nasi)  as  appearing  in  some  document  in  this  temple,  may,  as  Schwegler 
observes  (B.  i.  S.  18,  Anm.),  have  been  referable  to  this  treaty. 

*  Lib.  iv.  58.     This  treaty  is  also  alluded  to  by  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  i.  25. 
^  Lib.  iv.  48.  ^  Polvb.  iii.  22,  26. 

b2 
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by  the  most  irrefragable  proofs.     Scliwegler  lias  attempted  to 
do  so,  but  his  arguments  are  based  only  on  inference  and  pro- 
bability.    Thus  he  says  :  ^  "  We  are  led  to  the  same  result — 
namely,  tliat  the  history  of  the  regal  period  had  not  been  re- 
corded by  any  contemporary  annalist — in  another  manner, 
when  we  consider  the  age  of  Eoman  writing.      It  is  not, 
indeed,  precisely  and  credibly  handed  down  at  what  time  the 
Eomans   became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters  :    since 
Evander  and  Hercules,  to  wdioni  the  introduction  of  them  is 
ascribed,  cannot  of  course  pass  for  historical  personages.    But 
since   the   Etruscans,  who  were   earlier   civilized   than   the 
Itomans,  according  to  tradition  knew  not  the  art  of  writing  till 
about  the  30th  Olympiad,  through  the  Bacchiad  Demaratus, 
the  father  of  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  and  as  this  tradition,  so  far 
at  least  as  relates  to  the  time,  has  every  probability  in  its 
favour,  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  Komans  also 
were  unacquainted  with  letters  before  the  epoch  of  the  Tar- 
quinian  dynasty.    We  have  the  more  ground  for  this  assump- 
tion, since  the  Eomans,  as  may  now  be  regarded  as  proved, 
■  derived  not  their  alphabet  from  the  Etruscans,  but  apparently 
from  tlie  Greeks  of  Campania,   and  probably  from  Cumji} ; 
and  Eome's  commerce  with  Campania  did  not  begin  before 
the  Tarquinian  dynasty.     The  oldest  written  monument  at 
Eome  mentioned  by  credible  tradition  is  the  document  re- 
lating to  the  foundation  of  the  Dianium  on  the  Aventijie  in 
the  time  of  Servius  Tullius.     But,  if  the  Eomans  first  became 
acquainted  with  writing  only  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin, 
it  cannot  of  course  be  supposed  that  any  extensive  use  of  a 
new  and  difficult  art  could  have  been  made  during  the  whole 
regal  period.     It  cannot  indeed  be  doubted  that,  under  the 
last  kings,  writing  was  used  for  monumental  purposes, — such 
as  the  recording  of  public  treaties  and  alliances,  dedicatory 
inscriptions,  &c., — but  not  for  literary  purposes,  or  historical 
record.     The  want  of  writing  materials  forbids  us  to  suppose 
that   this    could   have   existed.      Besides   brazen   tablets   or 
columns,  tlie  only  materials  employed  for  writing  on  in  the 
very  early  times  were  wooden  tablets,  pieces  of  linen,  the 

1  B.  i.  Sect.  13. 
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HkillS    dl'  lllliniillM,    mid    laMcIs    Iii;i(|r  n|"   llic    Icuk   nl'    tl*C'(»R.       It 

is  clear  tlinl  sticli  (IIiiiImi' wniic  and  iiicnii\  ciiii'iil,  iiiiilrriuls 
would  place  aliiiosl  iiisuj»enil>h'  oh.stiich's  in  \\u*.  way  of  any 
cxleiisive  use  (d"  w  lil  iii;^' ;  niid,  under  su(di  circimiHtniKM'H, 
il  is  hardly  pnssilde  lo  ('(tiieeive  niiy  literal ure,  prnjierly  so 
calleil.  1  r,  llierelnre,  wlial.  we  caiiiiol-  doultl,  aimali.stic 
records  were  made  in  llic  iu;e-(lallic  1  iuies,  tliey  iiiusi  liavc 
l»een  in  llic  last  de<;ree  jejune  and  iuen;^r(\  and  r<»idd  liav(; 
contained  only  iiie  very  Itriefest  {d>rid;4nient.  ol'  facts.  A 
real  literatures  was  inipossiMis  until  tlu;  use  of  j)api'r  ami 
])arehnuMit^  bivanie  j^cnera!  ;  the  lornier  of  which  mate- 
rials was  lirst  discovonul,  aceordin*^'  to  Varru,  in  the  linn;  of 
Alexander  the  (Jreat,  the  latter  under  his  successors." 

The  first  ari^ument.  is,  that  tlu>  iUruscans  had  no  alphabet 
before  the  time  of  Demaratus;  and,  as  the  Ktruscans  were 
earlier  civilized  than  the  Ivomans,  the  latter  could  not  ])re- 
viously  have  known  the  art  of  writing,'.  It  is  also  insinuated 
that  the  art  must  have  been  introduced  at  liome  by  the 
Tarquins. 

The  authority  for  Demaratus  having  introduced  writing 
among  the  Etruscans  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  of 
Tacitus  :  ^ — "  At  in  Italia  Etrusci  ab  Corinthio  Demarato, 
Aborigines  Arcade  ab  Evandro  didicerunt :  et  forma  litteris 
Latinis,  qmxi  veterrimis  Gnecorum." 

Now  we  must  take  the  v:Jwle  of  this  passage  as  containing 
the  tradition ;  ^ve  cannot  say,  at  our  pleasure,  that  one-half 
of  it  is  tradition,  and  the  other  half  not.  The  tradition,  there- 
fore, was,  that  the  aborigines,  under  whom,  in  the  view  of 
Tacitus,  we  must  include  the  Eomans,  did  not  obtain  their 
alpliabet  from  the  Etruscans :  consequently,  it  is  quite  beside 
the  purpose  whether  Demaratus  introduced  letters  into  Etruria 
or  not.  According  to  tradition,  Evander  brought  them  into 
Latium ;  and,  wdiether  Evander  w\as  a  real  personage  or  not, 
still  he  w-as  the  hero,  or  symbol,  of  a  very  high  antiquity. 
Consequently  the  tradition  amounts  to  this  :  that  letters  had 
been  known  in  Latium  time  out  of  mind,  and  long  before  the 
arrival  of  Demaratus  at  Tarquinii.     The  assertion,  therefore, 

^  Ann.  iii.  li. 
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that  the  civilization  of  the  Etruscans  is  of  an  earlier  period 
than  that  of  the  Eomans,  is,  so  far  as  letters  are  concerned, 
entirely  unfounded. 

The  anecdote  about  Demaratus  is  nothing  but  a  sort  of 
sidewind  insinuation  of  Schwegler's ;  since  he  believes,  as 
we  shall  see  further  on,  that  the  Tarquins  were  a  Latin  family, 
and  came  not  from  Etruria.  And  he  admits  the  futility  of  it 
when  he  observes  that  the  Eomans  "  derived  not  their  alphabet 
from  the  Etruscans,  but  from  the  Greeks."  This,  indeed, 
cannot  be  denied ;  the  passage  in  Dionysius  already  cited, 
wdiere  he  speaks  of  the  treaty  in  ancient  Greek  characters 
preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Diana,  is  sufficient  to  prove  it. 
And,  as  we  hope  to  show  in  the  course  of  this  work  that 
Romulus  was  the  son,  or  at  most  the  grandson,  of  a  Greek, 
we  need  not  go  to  Cuma3  for  the  alphabet.  It  had,  indeed,  as 
we  have  already  said,  probably  been  naturalized  in  Latium 
long  before  the  time  of  Eomulus.  That  the  Eomans  got  their 
alphabet  from  Cumse  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins  is  a  mere 
conjecture,  at  variance  with  tradition,  utterly  destitute  of 
proof,  and  invented  merely  to  prop  a  theory. 

Dr.  Mommsen,  who  has  devoted  great  attention  to  ancient 
alphabets  and  writing,  places  at  an  immemorial  period  their 
introduction  into  Italy.  Eeasoning  from  the  adoption  of 
abbreviations,  he  observes  :  ^  "  We  must,  both  as  regards 
Etruria  and  Latium,  carry  back  the  commencement  of  the 
art  of  writing  to  an  epoch  which  more  closely  approximates 
to  the  first  incidence  of  the  Egyptian  dog-star  period  within 
historical  times,  the  year  1322  B.C.  than  to  the  year  776,  with 
which  the  chronology  of  the  Olympiads  began  in  Greece. 
The  high  antiquity  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Eome  is  evinced 
otherwise  by  numerous  and  plain  indications."  He  then 
proceeds  to  instance  the  treaties,  &c.  of  the  regal  period,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  the  primitive  marking  of 
cattle  iscrifturd),  the  mode  of  addressing  the  Senate  (Patres 
conscripti),  &c. 

On  the  whole,  the  use  of  writing  at  Eome,  from  the  very 
earliest  period,  is  established  on  the  best  evidence  that  can 
^  History  of  Rome,  B.  i.  cli.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  22-1,  Dickson's  Trans. 
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rcMsinialdv  Im*  <'\|m'('I('(|   in   n   miiftn-  ol   siidi    lii;_'li  ant ii|iiit y. 
'I'ln'  iM-;^niiMrnl  (liiiwii  l»y  Srliwc^^lrr  Iroiii   till'  want  of  wiiting 
iiiMicrials   is   ahsiiid.      I'<\('ii   all(i\\'in«^'  that,  the   artidrs  wliidi 
lie  ciiniiiciatcs  ai'c  all  llial  (-milii  \u<  riM|»lnyci|   ioi'  iIk*  |iUl'|iOM«t 
— iin<l    111'   omits   till'    \va\rii   laldrls   nn-iit  ioniij    in   a    pji.sHa^(j 
lu'fori'  lit  I'll   IVoiii  I.ivy  ' — .still,  il'  linen  couM  In-  piiparcij   I'oi' 
writin*^^  on,  as  tin*  Lihri    Lintci  show,  then   the  caily  Konians 
liad  u  viM'Y  ^n)()(l  substitute  lor  ])a|)('r;   not    to  nKMilion   other 
sul)stan('('s,  sucli    as  wooden   tahh'ls,   the    baik   of   trci'S,   tiio 
skins  of  animals,  ivc.     Nor  can  any  ar^ninKnit  b(^  <lrawn,  as  la 
sometimes  (h)n(',- against   tlie  use  of  hitters,  fn mi  the  ancient 
law  bi(hlin,^"  tlic  Pra-tor  Maximus  (b*ivc  a  nail  into  the.  ri^lit- 
hand  wall  of  the  Capitolinc  Teni])h'  on  the  Idcs  of  every  Sep- 
tcnd)i'r.     The  annals  of  the  Tontifex  Maxinius  were  not  open 
to  public  insj)cction  after  the  ch)se  of  each  year;  and  thereh^re 
the  nail  was  a  convenient  mark  to  show  the  lapse  of  succes- 
sive years.      We  may  infer  from  [.ivy's  account  tliat  tlie  first 
nail  was  driven  by  the  Consul  M.  lloratius,  wdi(»n  lie  dedicated 
the  temple  in  the  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.     But 
in  fact  it  was  a  su])(4'stitious  observance  as  much  as  anything 
else.     And  that  it  was  not  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  writing 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  existed  contemporaneously 
with  the  use  of  writing.     For  in  the  year  B.C.  331,  on  the 
discovery  of  a  system  of  poisoning  among  the  Eoman  matrons, 
Cn.  Quinctilius  was  created  Dictator  in  order  to  drive  a  nail ; 
and  the  precedent  was  txikeiif ro}n  the  annals  in  the  time  of 
the  secessions  of  the  pichs.  ("  Itaque  memoria  ex  annalibus 
repetita,  in  secessionibus  quondam  plcbis  clavum  ah  dictatore 
fixum — dictatorem  clavi  figendi  causa  creari  placuit." — Liv. 
viii.  18.)     The  driving  of  the  nail  was,  therefore,  recorded  in 
ivriting  in  the  ainials  of  the  time.     And  as  it  was  necessary 
to  refer  to  these  annals,  the  precedent  sought  must  have  been 
be3'ond  the  memory  of  man,  and  would  carry  us  up  about  a 
century.     Now  what  is  called  the  fourth  secession — which, 
however,  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Ovid — occurred  in 
B.C.  367,  only  thirty-six  years  before  the  period  in  question, 
and  could  not  therefore  have  been  the  period  alluded  to  by 

^  Aljove,  p.  xi.  2  gge  Liddell's  Eoiuc,  ch.  xvi.  ;  of.  Livy,  viii.  3. 
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Livy ;  who,  indeed,  recognises  no  secession  on  this  occasion, 
but  says  only  tliat  the  matter  came  near  to  one.^  The  third 
secession  happened  in  the  year  B.C.  449  ;  and,  even  allowing 
that  it  is  to  this,  and  not  an  earlier  one,  that  Livy  is  referring, 
then  there  must  have  been  annals  extant  in  B.C.  331  which 
reached  back  to  B.C.  449,  or  more  than  half  a  century  before 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls. 

We  do  not  mean  to  impugn  Livy's  inference  from  this 
custom,  that  letters  were  rare  at  that  period.  ^  But  to  assert 
that  they  were  rare  implies  that  they  existed,  and  shows  that 
Livy  did  not  consider  their  existence  to  be  disproved  by  the 
driving  of  the  nail.  And  we  are  ready  to  admit  Schwegler's 
view,  that  letters  were  not  used  "  for  literary  purposes,"  if  by 
that  expression  is  meant  the  works  of  professed  authors, 
written  and  circulated  for  public  use.  But,  in  the  absence  of 
literary  history,  there  might  still  be  historical  record  for  which 
those  "  rarce  literte  "  would  have  sufficed.  We  wish  it  to  be 
remembered  that  we  are  not  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
ancient  works  on  the  subject  are  a  fid.1  and  complete  history 
of  Eome ;  on  the  contrary,  we  regard  them  as  extremely 
deficient  and  fragmentary.  All  that  we  aim  at  establishing 
is,  that  the  greater  part  of  what  v/e  do  possess  is  genuine,  and 
that  there  are  no  good  grounds  for  the  sweeping  charges 
brought  against  it  by  some  modern  critics  and  historians :  as, 
for  instance,  wdien  Niel)uhr  asserts  that  "  the  names  of  the 
kings  are  perfectly  fictitious ;  no  man  can  tell  how  long  the 
Eoman  kings  reigned,  as  we  do  not  know  how  many  there 
were ; "  ^  or  when  Dr.  Arnold  says,  even  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  regal  period,  "the  general  picture  before  us  is  a  mere 
fantasy."  *  We  believe  that,  without  the  aid  of  oral  tradition, 
there  were  records  enough  to  certify  the  names  and  order  of 
succession  of  the  kings,  and  the  general  truth  of  the  leading 
events  of  their  reigns. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  observe  that 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  says  little  or  nothing  about  the  art  of  writing  at 

^  "Prope  secessioneni  plebis  res  veuit." — Lib.  vi.  42. 

2  "  Quia  rarffi  per  ea  tempora  literse  erant."— Ibid. 

3  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  *  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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L'oiiic,  niid  cxpivsso.s  no  opinion  as  in  its  antiquity;  iiclrar  proof 
lli;il  lir  lliou;^'lil  llu'  ar^ninicnls  in  its  favour  incontrovniililt*, 
as  lie  .si'i/«'s  even  opportunity  ti»  diunn^M^  tin*  early  history. 

Assuniin,^,  tlu'rcCorc*,  that  the  art  of  writin;^'  was  known  at 
luuuc  from  thi'  carlit'st  ]M'rio(l,  the  next  step  in  our  impiiry  in, 
l\)V  what  Uiiul  <>r  pulilic  records  it  was  cniplnycd  ? 

Of  these  tlu!  lirst  in  iinixirtanee  were  the  Annales  Maxinii. 
With  r(\L;;ird  to  tliese  (Jieero  ohscu'vos:  "Ah  initio  renun  Ii<»nia- 
naruni  uscpie  ad  I*.  Mueiuni  rontifieem  Maxinniin,  res  oninos 
sinL;uh)runi  annoruni  nian(hd)at  literis  Pont  ilex  Maximu.s 
ellL'rohat([ue  in  al))uni  vl  ])roj>oiud>at  tal)uhini  (h)nji,  ])otestas 
lit  easet  pojaihi  cof^noscendi;  ii(|Uo  ctiain  mine  Annales  ^laxinii 
imniiiiantur."  ^  IIcMiee  we  learn  that  frnni  t lie  very  earliest 
times  the  Poniifex  ^Faximus  was  accustomed  to  note  down 
in  a  book  all  the  ])ul)lic  events,  and  thence  to  transfer,  or,  as 
we  mi^ht  say,  post  them  into  an  alhum,  or  Avhitened  tablet, 
M'hieli  he  set  up  before  his  house,  so  tliat  everybody  mi^dit 
read  them.  And  these  annals,  as  we  perceive  from  the  same 
passage,  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero — "etiam  7iunc 
Annales  ]\Iaximi  nominantur."  Their  existence  is  further  at- 
tested by  other  passages  in  the  same  author.  Thus  in  the 
speech  for  liubirius  (c.  5)  :  "  Cum  iste  omnes  et  suppliciorum 
et  verboruni  acerbitates  non  ex  memoria  vestra  ac  patrum 
vestrorum,  sed  ex  annalium  monumcntis  atque  ex  rcrjum  coni- 
maitariis  couquisierit."  And  in  the  De  Legibus  (i.  2,  G)  : 
"  Nam  post  annales  pontificum  maximorum,  quibus  nihil 
potest  esse  jucundius  "'  (or  jejunius)  "  si  aut  ad  Fabium  .  .  . 
venias,"  &c.,  and  in  other  places,  one  of  which  we  shall 
have  to  cite  further  on.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that 
when,  in  the  passage  first  cited,  Cicero  says  that  these  annals 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  Eome — "  ab  initio  rcrum  Eoma- 
narum" — he  could  not  of  course  have  meant  any  higher  period 
than  the  reign  of  Numa  ;  since  the  Pontifices,  as  he  himself 
says  in  another  place,-^  were  first  instituted  by  that  king. 

The  existence  of  the  Annales  Maximi  even  down  to  the 
imperial  times  is  attested  by  other  authors.  Thus  Cato,  as 
quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius,^  referred  to  them  in  his  Origines. 

1  Do  Oval.  ii.  12.  -'  De  Rep.  ii.  12.  3  Xott.  Att.  ii.  28. 
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Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  cites  them  for  the  death  of  Aruns, 
son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  in  the  following  passage  :  "  eV  ^yap 
Tac<;  iviava[aL<;  av(vypa<^al'^  Kara  tov  recraapafcoarbv  evLavTOV 
Trj<;  TvWcov  dp')(rj^  TereXevTrj/cora  TrapeiXrjcjya/jLev,"  ^  where 
by  dvaypacpal  Dionysius  means  public  annals,  or  State 
registers :  since  he  distinguishes  them  in  the  following 
passage  from  the  'x.povoypa<f>Lai,  or  annals  of  such  writers 
as  Licinius  Macer,  Gellius,  and  others,  and  points  to  them 
as  the  source  whence  such  writers  drew :  aXX  eoiKcv 
6  irpoyro^  iv  Tal<^  ')(^povoypa^iaL<;  tovto  KaTa')(^copL(Ta<;, 
e5  TTavre?  rjKoXovdijaav  ol  XolttoI,  roaovTOV  puovov  iv  Tal<; 
dp-)(^aiaL<;  evpoov  dvaypatfjal^},  on  7rpeo-^ec<;  direcTTdXTjaav 
iirl  TovTwv  TO)v  vTraroiV  eh  ^LKeXlav,^  k.  t.  X,  Pliny,  in  his 
Natural  History,^  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Ann  ales  Maximi. 
Macrobius  alludes  to  the  privilege  conceded  to  the  Pontifices 
of  keeping  these  annals,  and  says  that  they  were  called 
Maximi  after  the  Pontifex  Maximus^  But  one  of  the  most 
important  passages  as  to  their  nature,  and  especially  as  to 
the  form  in  which  they  were  preserved  and  accessible  to 
readers  in  later  times,  is  the  following  from  Servius  :  ^ — 
"  Ita  autem  annales  conficiebantur :  tabulam  dealbatam  quot- 
annis  Pontifex  Maximus  habuit,  in  qua,  prsescriptis  consul um 
nominibus  et  aliorum  magistratuum,  digna  memoratu  notare 
consueverat  domi  militiseque,  terra  marique  gesta  per  singulos 
dies.  Cujus  diligentise  annuos  commentarios  in  Ixxx  libros 
veteres  retulerunt,  eosque  a  Pontificibus  Maximis,  a  quibus 
fiebant,  Annales  ]\Iaximos  appellarunt."  From  which  we 
learn  that  the  names  of  the  consuls,  or  other  annual  magis- 
trates, were  prefixed  to  the  events  of  each  year ;  and  con- 
sequently, in  the  regal  period,  the  name  of  the  reigning  king 
would  have  been  prefixed.  Events  were  recorded  under  the 
days  on  which  they  happened  ;  and  it  further  appears,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  that  the  Pontifex  Maximus  kept  books 
of  the  events  ("  annuos  commentarios ")  besides  inscribing 
then  on  the  album  for  public  perusal.  And  of  these  Annul 
Commentarii  an  edition  was  in  later  times  published  in  eighty 

1  Lib.  iv.  30.  2  uh.  viii.  1.  ^  u\y^  xxxiv.  11. 

4  Sat.  iii.  c.  2,  sub  fiu.  ^  iEn.  i.  373. 
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VoluiMcs  ;  111  wluit  lime  we  kimw  imt,  Inil  cvitlriilly  Iwlon'  tin* 
time  of  (Mci'i'o.  And  in  litis  edit  ion  IIk;  olisoleti^  laii^^uagc 
ami  sjM'Iliii^i;  were  |>n>l»iilily  modernized. 

S('li\ve)^ler,  liowever,  cnntesls  '  wliellici-  these  annidH  were 
"cnuiiie.  «tr,  even  il'  lliev  weic.  wlietlicr  lliev  could  liavo  bwii 
i>r  nnu  h  sei*vi('0  t«>  an  liistorian.  lie  says:  "These  annals 
vere  at  a  later  ])erioil  copied,  and  thn.s  mnUij)lied,  lormin;^' 
at  last  a  colleelion  of  ei;;hly  books.  Had  these  n^conls 
bi-en  made  with  dne  com])leten(?ss,  and  in  the  form  of  a  c.on- 
iioctcd  historical  narrativ(\  they  would  have  constituted  an 
excellent  source  for  lat^u*  historians  ;  but  they  were  exceedingly 
meagre  and  concise;  nothin^^  in  short,  but  a  dry  rccoid  ol' 
external  events  and  circumstances,  and  esj)ecially  of  pro- 
di,^ies  and  extraordinary  natural  a])])earances  sucli  as  eclipses 
ttf  the  sun  and  moon,  famines,  pestilences,  &c.  Nay,  it  may 
be  ([uestioned  whether  political  actions  or  resolutions  of  the 
popular  assemblies  and  changes  in  the  constitution  were 
fully  noted,  and  whether  the  prominent  or  even  exclusive 
contents  did  not  wholly  consist  of  prodigies,  or  other  like 
events,  which  a])peared  remarkable  in  a  religious  ])oint  of 
view ;  and  whether  it  was  not  for  this  reason  that  the 
keeping  of  these  annals  was  intrusted  to  the  Pontifex 
JMaximus.  That  a  chronicle  of  such  a  kind  could  afford 
but  few  materials  to  later  historians  is  evident  at  first  sight ; 
it  could  not  have  been  possible  to  form  from  it  a  connected 
history ;  and  we  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  that  Livy 
and  Dionysius  made  no  use,  or,  at  all  events,  no  immediate 
use,  of  these  annals ;  tliough  mediately  many  accounts  in 
Livy,  and  especially  those  regarding  prodigies,  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  pontifical  annals. 

"  Nevertheless,  if  these  annals  began  from  the  foundation 
of  Eome,  they  w^ould  have  formed  for  later  historians  a 
desirable  point  cVappni,  and  would  also  have  afforded  a 
certain  security  that  the  general  outlines  at  least  of  the  pri- 
mitive tradition  are  historical.  But  such  an  assumption  is 
incorrect.  Internal  as  well  as  external  evidence  makes  it 
probable   that  the   general  pontifical   annals   do   not   reach 

1  Bucli  i.  Sect.  L 
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hic^lier  than  the  Gallic  conflafyration,  still  less  to  the  regal 
period.  Internal  evidence ;  because  it  is  precisely  the  chro- 
nology of  the  regal  period  which  is  so  confused  and  so  full 
of  contradictions,  and  rests  so  evidently  on  a  mere  com- 
bination of  numbers,  and  a  subtle  system  of  combination,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  think  it  founded  on  a  series  of  records 
annually  made.  External  evidence ;  since  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  doubted  that  the  wooden  tablets  on  w^hich  the 
annals  of  the  Pontifices  were  inscribed,  perished  in  the 
Gallic  conflagration.  They  were  kept  in  the  dwelling  of 
the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  the  Eegia,  and  in  the  hasty 
evacuation  of  the  city  were  assuredly  not  saved,  since  even 
the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta  could  be  preserved 
only  by  burying  them.  These  assumptions  from  probability 
are  raised  to  certainty  by  a  passage  in  Cicero.  That  author 
says  (De  Kep.  i.  16),  that  from  the  eclipse  of  the  year  350, 
the  first  recorded  in  the  Annales  Maximi,  the  preceding 
eclipses  were  calculated  backwards  to  that  of  the  Ides  of 
Quinctilis,  when  Eomulus  disappeared.  But,  if  it  was 
necessary  to  compute  them,  they  could  not  have  been  re- 
corded. It  seems  at  all  events  as  if,  after  the  Gallic  con- 
flagration (365),  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  annals 
so  far  backwards  as  the  memory  of  the  living  generation 
served ;  but  such  restored  annals  could  not  of  course  have 
had  the  value  of  authentic  documents.  To  what  period  they 
were  carried  back  is  uncertain.  When  Cicero  afiirms  that 
the  making  of  these  annals  began  with  the  foundation  of 
Eome,  this  means  no  more,  though  improbably  enough,  that 
the  custom  originated  at  that  early  period,  and  not  that  the 
annals  with  which  he  himself  was  acquainted  reached  so  far 
back.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  of  the  later  imperial 
times  assumes  that  they  did  ;  and  it  must  at  all  events  be 
accepted  that  the  copies  of  the  Annales  Maximi  then  in  cir- 
culation went  back  to  that  period.  But  a  fragment  of  these 
restored  annals,  preserved  by  Gellius,  and  the  only  one  which 
remains  to  us,  betrays  a  tolerably  recent  origin. 

"It  is  almost  the  antiquaries  alone  who  have  made  use 
of  the  annals ;  we  do  not  find  in  the  historians  any  certain 
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haccs  of  (licii- (liivct  list'.  This  is  jmrt iruliirly  tlic!  cfmi!  witli 
Livy  iiiitl  1  )i«»ny.sius,  us  \\c  liJiv<*  lu'lon'  Huid.  Kvfii  of  the? 
imli<|iiaii('s.  \\'iriiis  l^'laccus,  so  iar Jis  we  know,  wuh  the  Isist 
who  had  Ihciii  in  his  hainls  :  Ini-  (Icllius,  who  in  ail  oUht 
cases  ^vhl'll  la^  cites  'Annals'  nniins  tlm  liistoriciil  works 
of  (he  annalists,  evidciilly  l«»tik  md  his  citiition  <»nl.  of  the 
Annales  Maxinii,  IVnni  ihcsc  annals  tlicniselvos,  l»nt  IVoin 
Vorrius  Flacciis.  IMiny  also  has  no  (|nolatioii  from  them,  nor 
does  he  mention  tliein  in  the  lis!  (»l"  his  st)urces.  in  ;;eneral, 
when  niei'eiy  '  Annah's  '  are  cilcd — citations  which  ar*;  IVe- 
(|nently  referred  without  ground  to  thii  Annales  ^laxiini — 
it  is  not  these  that  arc  nieanl,  hiil  always  the  historical  works 
ol"  the  annalists." 

To  expiH't  that  tlie  annals  of  the  PontiAiX  ^[axinius  should 
have  been  made  in  the  I'orm  of  a  "connected  historical 
narrative"  is  to  expect  that  they  should  have  l)een  re;^ailar 
history  instead  of  the  materials  for  it ;  m)r  can  we  conceive 
a  better  source  tor  later  historians  than  these  records  in  their 
annalistic  form.  When  Schwegler  proceeds  to  say  that  they 
contained  almost,  if  not  quite,  exclusively  only  records  of 
natural  a])pearances  and  ])rodigies,  lie  asserts  this  only  from 
his  own  conjectures.  For  Servius,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,^  says  that  they  contained  crcri/thing  worthy  of  note 
either  in  peace  or  war  set  down  under  the  proper  days. 
This  passage  has  been  captiously  interpreted  as  if  Servius 
asserted  that  there  was  an  entr}^  under  every  day ;  but  he 
only  means  those  days  on  which  something  noteworthy — 
dignum  mcmoratu — was  done.  But,  says  Schwegler  in  a  note, 
it  may  be  asked  whether  Servius  saw  them  with  his  own 
eyes.  To  which  w^e  answer,  at  all  events  in  their  public 
form ;  while  it  is  certain  that  Schwegler  never  saw"  them, 
thougli  he  pretends  to  know  so  much  about  them.  And  if 
Servius  did  not  see  them  himself,  he  must  have  had  better 
information  about  them  than  we  moderns  possess.  And  the 
fact  that  Dionysius  cites  them  for  the  death  of  Aruns  shows 
that  they  recorded  other  events  besides  prodigies. 

This  passage,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  as  well  as 

^   Soe  above,  p.  xviii. 
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one  in  Livy,  which  we  proceed  to  quote,  suffices  to  refute 
Schwegler's  assertion  that  those  historians  made  no  immediate 
use  of  the  annals.  Livy  says  :  "  His  consulibus  cum  Ardea- 
tibus  fcedus  renovatum  est :  idque  monumento  est,  consules 
eos  illo  anno  fuisse,  qui  neque  in  annalibus  priscis,  neque 
in  libris  magistratuum  inveniuntur."  ^  Livy  cannot  be  here 
referring  to  the  annals  of  Fabius,  Piso,  and  the  other  early 
historians :  first,  because  by  way  of  distinction  he  calls  the 
annals  which  he  cites  prisci ;  secondly,  because  he  is  appeal- 
ing to  them  as  a  work  of  high  authority,  coupling  them  with 
the  Libri  Magistratuum,  another  official  record,  and  indeed 
naming  them  first,  as  the  more  important  work.  Livy  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  how  the  names  of  the  consuls  might  have 
been  omitted :  military  tribunes,  he  thinks,  had  been  appointed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and  the  consuls,  being  suffedi^ 
had  not  been  mentioned.  Why  so  ?  Becavise  the  magistrates 
appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were,  in  fact,  the  date 
of  it;  and  if  two  sets  of  magistrates  had  been  named,  the 
chronology  would  have  been  in  confusion.  But  Livy's  obser- 
vations on  this  point  further  show  that  he  is  alluding  to  some 
official  record  ;  for,  in  a  literary  history,  a  motive  like  that 
alluded  to  for  suppressing  the  names  of  the  consules  suffecti 
could  not  have  existed. 

We  see  by  this  example  that,  from  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  early  Eoman  records  were  kept,  and  especially 
from  the  want  of  a  fixed  chronological  era,  an  historian  who 
trusted  to  these  official  documents  alone  might  easily  be  led 
into  error.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  consulate  of 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus  and  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus  would 
have  been  unknown  except  for  the  renewal  of  the  treaty 
with  Ardea.  In  the  time  of  the  kings,  matters  must  have 
been  still  worse,  as  there  would  have  been  no  mark  to 
distinguish  one  year  of  their  reigns  from  another  ;  their  sum 
at  the  end  of  them  is  all  that  is  given.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  even  with  a  knowledge  of  writing,  the  driving  of  a 
nail  as  a  chronological  mark  was  a  contrivance  not  to  be 
despised.     We  may  well  suppose  that  there  were  other  points 

^  Lib.  iv.  7. 
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ill  wlilcli  llicsc  Jiimiils  were  impnlcct  ;  iiiid  W(»  ncod  iint 
llifit  loic  wniidrr  that,  in  spit(^  of  tliciii,  ^u-nl  viiriutioii  and 
unci'itaint y  prevailed  in  llie  early  IJmnan  liistory. 

'\'\w  lew  occasions  on  which  the  Annales  Maxind  an; 
appealed  to  hy  ancieni  wiilers  are  no  proof  of  IImmt  non- 
oxisti'nee.  It.  was  not  llic  cii.loni  of  ancient  historians  to 
(piote  tlieir  sonrces  ;  they  rcfn-  to  tliciii  oidy  now  and  then 
in  cases  of  donbt  and  dillicnlly.  S(  liwe;^der'8  assertion,  tlirrc;- 
fore,  that  Mvy  and  Dionysins  madi^  no  iimnediate  nsc;  of 
them,  is  j^ronndless,  biM'ause  it  is  inipossihle  for' anybody  to 
say  whether  they  ilid  so  or  not. 

ScliwegU'r  asserts  in  a  note  ^  tliat  iioithor  Livy  nor  Dionysins 
ever  mentions  the  Annales  Maximi;  \vhich  maybe  true //Vr- 
ral/i/ — that  is,  they  are  not  fonnd  (piolcd  nndcr  that  precise 
name.  V>\\i  ^ve  have  ah-(>ady  produced  passages  from  tliose 
authors  wliich  can  have  been  derived  from  no  otlujr  source. 
Schwegier  then  })roceeds  to  atUluce  several  passages  from 
Livy  (viz.  ii.  54,  iii.  23,  iv.  20,  iv.  23,  iv.  34,  vii.  21,  viii.  18, 
xxxiii.  8),  in  whicli  annales  are  mentioned,  and  denies  that  in 
any  one  of  tliem  the  pontifical  annals  can  be  meant.  That 
this  is  the  case  in  the  greater  part  of  these  passages  we 
admit,  but  there  are  two  of  them  in  which  we  take  it  to 
be  impossible  that  Livy  can  have  been  alluding  to  the 
literary  annals  of  Fabius  Pictor,  Cincius  Alimentus,  and  their 
successors.  One  of  these  is  the  following: — "Qui  si  in  ea 
re  sit  error  "  (viz  that  Cornelius  Cossus  was  a  Tribunus  mili- 
tum)  "  quod  tarn  veteres  annales  quodque  magistratuum  libri, 
quos  linteos  in  aede  repositos  Monetci3  Macer  Licinius  citat 
identidem  auctores,  nono  post  demum  anno  cum  T.  Quinctio 
Penno,  A.  Cornelium  Cossum  consulem  habeant,  existimatio 
communis  omnibus  est"  (iv.  20).  N'ow  here,  as  in  a  case 
before  adduced,  the  annales  alluded  to  being  again  coupled 
with  the  Magistratuum  Libri,  being  again  placed  before  them 
in  the  order  of  precedence,  and  therefore,  we  may  presume, 
of  importance,  and  being  further  characterised  by  the  very 
strong  epithet  "  tarn  veteres,"  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
the  annals  of  Pabius  or  Cincius  can  have  been  meant,  and 

1  S.  8,  Aum.  4. 
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we  are  consequently  driven  to  one  of  two  conclusions  :  either 
that  Livy  must  he  here  referring  to  the  Annales  Maximi,  or 
at  all  events  that  there  must  have  heen  other  annals  long 
antecedent  to  the  time  of  Fabius,  and  the  other  reputed  first 
literary  annalists. 

The  following  instance  ffrom  Lib.  xxviii.  8)  we  take  to  be 
still  more  decisive.  The  story  is  this.  C.  Valerius  Flaccus 
having  obtained  the  office  of  Flamen  Dialis,  insisted  on  an 
ancient  right  attached  to  that  priesthood  of  entering  the 
Senate.  But  the  Praetor,  L.  Licinius,  ejected  him,  affirming 
that  the  law  was  not  to  be  determined  by  examples  that  had 
become  obsolete  through  the  high  antiquity  of  the  annals 
which  contained  them — "  non  exoletis  vetustate  annalium 
exemplis  stare  jus  voluit " — but  by  recent  usage  and  custom  ; 
and  that  no  Flamen  Dialis  had  enjoyed  the  right  in  the 
memory  of  their  fathers  or  grandfathers.  Now  this  dispute 
occurred  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  in  B.C.  209. 
Fabius  and  Cincius,  the  first  literary  Iloman  annalists,  only 
flourished  about  this  time.  Licinius  therefore  could  not 
possibly  have  been  alluding  to  their  annals,  since  those  which 
he  cites  must  have  been  at  least  a  century  older,  going  back 
beyond  his  grandfather.  Besides,  it  would  have  been  an 
absurdity  to  quote  a  literary  history  on  a  point  of  constitu- 
tional law,  and  not  some  authentic  state-document.  Licinius 
must  therefore  have  been  alluding  either  to  the  Annales 
Maximi,  or  at  all  events  to  the  Commentarii  Pontificum, 
w^hich,  as  we  shall  show  further  on,  wxre  another  documentary 
source  of  Eoman  history. 

It  is  true  that  this  example  cannot  be  made,  by  strict 
demonstration,  to  carry  us  up  beyond  the  Gallic  conflagration ; 
but  it  reaches  demonstrably  to  within  eighty  years  of  it,  and 
is  therefore,  at  all  events,  a  refutation  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's 
opinion  that  there  was  no  recorded,  and  consequently  no 
authentic,  history  before  the  time  of  Fabius.^     But,  by  any 

1  On  this  subject  Ave  may  quote  the  following  from  Niehuhr  : — "  We  liave  no 
reason  to  deny  that  history  was  written  at  Eome  previous  to  the  banishment 
of  the  kings." — Lcct  vol.  i.  p.  6.  And  :  "  The  scepticism  is  contemptible 
which  says  that  the  Romans  had  no  history  before  the  time  of  Fabius." — 
Ibid.  p.  21. 
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fail-  and  cainlid  iiilcipiilal  idii.  tin'  witids  of  Liciiiiiis  rarrv 
us  up  a  (M'lilury  oi-  Iwo  Iml^Iici';  I'nr  it,  is  n«»t  cuHtonmry  to 
8|)('al\  oi  iccords  only  a  liiiiidird  years  old  ;is  (jiiitc  ol»HoI('to 
luid  out.  (»!'  dale  on  account  of  t  licir  anti(|uity. 

Hut  tlic  ])rcvious  |)assu«^n',  respect inj^  C'oriicliu.s  Cossu.s 
carries  us  ccilaiidy  liii^dier  than  tlu^  (lallic  confla;^n*atir)n. 
According"  to  Li\},  and  the  autlioi'itics  wliich  ho  I'olhiwcd, 
(\)ssus,  l)i»iii«^  tluMi  a  luilitai-y  tri))Uiic,  l)ut  not  cnnitulari 
potcatutt',  y\\\v(H\  the  second  Mpima  Sj)oh'a  in  the  'rcnijde  of 
.rui)itcr  Ferctriiis  in  the  year  w.c.  AWl.  Wwi  wlicn  Au;^nistu.s 
('ivsar  inspected  that  temple  i)reviously  to  rchuildiiii^  it,  ho 
found  therein  a  linen  (h)uhlet,  liavin^^  on  it  an  inscription 
respoctiuL;"  tlie  spoils,  in  Avhich  Cossns  was  styled  "consul." 
In  a  later  eilition  of  his  book,  Livy  deferi'cd  to  the  imperial 
critic,  though  not  with  a  very  good  grace.  Augustus  had, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  personal  interest  in  the  question.  In  his 
fourth  consulship,  ^F.  Crassus  slew,  with  In's  own  hand, 
Deldo,  king  of  the  Ixistarna}.  But,  though  Crassus  on  this 
occasion  commanded  the  Uonian  army,  Augustus  allowed 
liini  not  the  honour  of  the  Opinia  Spolia,  alleging  that  the 
victory  belonged  to  himself  as  consul,  having  been  achieved 
under  his  auspices  ;  ^  against  which  decision  the  inscription 
on  the  doublet  would  have  been  a  standing  protest,  if  proof 
could  have  been  drawn  from  it  that  Spolia  Opima  might  be 
claimed  by  a  subordinate  officer. 

But  this  by  the  way.  For  our  purpose  the  material  point 
is  that  an  inscription  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius  forty-eight  years  before  the  Gallic  conflagration  had  been 
preserved  down  to  the  imperial  times.  It  appears  further 
that  there  were  Annals  and  Libri  Magistratuum,  quoted 
by  Licinius  jMacer,  from  which  it  appeared,  in  contradiction 
of  the  assertion  of  Augustus,  that  Cossus  did  not  become 
consul  till  nine  years  later,  or  in  B.C.  428.  These  annals 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  contemporary,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred both  from  the  way  in  which  Livy  characterises  them — 
"  tarn  veteres  annales  " — and  from  the  consideration  that  he 
would  not  have  been  so  silly  as  to  appeal  against  the  authority 

1  Dio  Cass.  li.  24. 
c 
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of  a  contemporary  document  to  annals  wliicli  were  compiled 
a  couple  of  centviries  later. 

Amonc^  the  instances  v/liicli  Scliwe<?l9r  adduces  in  the 
same  note  from  Dionysius  to  shovr  that  he  does  not  allude  to 
the  Annates  Maximi,  he  omits  that  which  we  have  already 
quoted  from  Lib.  iv.  30,  where  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any- 
thing else  can  be  meant.  In  the  following  passage  from 
Lib.  i.  73  :  eic  iraXaiwv  \6<yo)v  iv  lepal<;  BekroL';  aco^ofxivcov, 
Dionysius  rather  meant,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  the 
Commentarii  Pontificnm  than  the  Annates  Maximi.  The 
passage  in  Lib.  i.  74 — iirl  tov  irapa  rot?  A7;)^fccre{)cri  Keifievov 
7rtvaK0<; — is  corrupt ;  but  w^hether,  with  Niebuhr,  we  should 
read  apxi^epevat  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Schwegler  proceeds  :  "  Internal  as  well  as  external  evi- 
dence makes  it  probable  that  the  genuine  annals  of  tlie 
pontiffs  do  not  reach  beyond  the  Gallic  conflagration,  and 
still  less  into  the  regal  period."  The  internal  evidence  is 
derived  from  the  alleged  confusion  and  contradiction  in  the 
chronology  of  the  regal  period,  and  from  its  resting  on  mere 
combination  of  numbers,  and  a  subtle  system  of  computation. 
The  clironology  we  shall  have  to  examine  further  on,  and 
need  not  therefore  enter  into  the  subject  here.  The  com- 
bination of  numbers  and  subtle  system  of  computation  arise, 
as  we  also  hope  to  show,  only  from  the  fanciful  views  of 
German  critics,  and  are  not  found  in  the  ancient  authors. 
But  though  Schwegler  asserts  that  the  genuine  aimals  of  the 
pontiffs  do  not  reach  beyond  the  Gallic  conflagration,  yet  he 
soon  afterwards  quotes  a  passage  from  Cicero  (De  Rep.  i.  16), 
in  which  that  author  says  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  noted 
down  in  the  Annates  Maximi  in  A.U.C.  350  ;  that  is,  thirteen 
years  before  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  And  as 
S(ihwegler  and  other  German  critics  use  this  passage  as  an 
argument  against  the  existence  of  still  earlier  anoals,  they 
must  of  course  consider  it  to  be  genuine ;  otherwise  their 
reasoning  is  unfounded  and  absurd.  But  if  this  entry  is 
genuine,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  entries  of  much 
earlier  date  should  not  also  be  genuine  :  for,  if  this  part  of 
the  annals  had  escaped  the  fire,  the  whole  might  have  been 
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HiiVctl.       M(.i('(iV(i\    \\i'    li:i\('   nln'inly    ^liouii'    llial    aniialH 
sonic  Moil  iiiiisi    lia\«'   liccii    cxlniil    in    itc.    1  ID,  «ti-  filty-nin** 
yciU'M  lu'lniv  jlic  ( Ijillic  (((nllMi^M'atiun ';  sin(  <•   llicyan'  (jnntcd 
as  rni'iiisliin^  a   jJiTcctlml    I'nr  (Iw;   drixin;;   nl    a   nail    Ity   tin* 
(liclalor  (.^Miinclilins  in  li.c.  i>."»l. 

Scliwc^Iri-.  liowcMT,  i^noiTs  this  cn  idcncc,  Im-  Ihc  cxi^icnfM^ 
of  annals  Ix-lorc  I  he  cnnllai^Malion.  I'nundin;^'  liis  iir^inincnt, 
or  rallirr  wc  slionld  say,  Ins  ((inji'durc,  on  llir  otlici-  sidr  on 
n  nn'st nmslulion  nl"  la\y.  "  ll  cannot  !)(•  rcasonahly  dnnl»ted," 
lio  ol>siM'V(\^,  "  1  lial  Ihc  wooden  tahlets  on  wliicli  llic  Annahs 
of  (lie  ronliliccs  were  wrillcn  jtcrislicd  in  tlic  (lallict  con- 
ihinration.  'i'hcy  were  kepi  in  ila*  dwelling' of  llic  I'onlifcx 
IMaxinius, —  that  is,  in  the  Iic^ia,  and  in  the  hasty  ovnouation 
of  the  city  mcic  assuicdly  not  saved  ;  since  even  tlic  sacred 
ntiMisils  of  llic  'l\'ni|il(»  of  N'csta  could  be  preserved  only  by 
burying  them." 

This  view,  wroujj^  and  absurd  as  it  is,  has  been  adopted  by 
nil,  or  most,  of  the  leadiiiLi:  CJermnn  critics;  as  Niebidir, 
l)ec'ker,  and  others.     Xiebuhr  remarks  :  2 — 

"  Now  I  p'ant  Antonius  in  Cicero  says  that  this  custom " 
(viz.  of  making  annals)  '*  had  subsisted  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Eoman  state :  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  Cicero 
meant  to  assert  that  the  annals  in  possession  of  the  Eoman 
historians,  who  did  not  begin  to  write  till  so  late,  reached 
thus  far  back.  Those  of  the  earlier  times  may  have  perished  ; 
which  Livy  and  other  writers,  without  specific  mention  of  the 
Annales  Maximi,  state  as  having  happened  at  the  destrnction 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  :  and  certainly  this  fate  may  have 
befallen  them  at  that  time,  as  the  tables  perhaps  were  not 
yet  transferred  into  books,  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that  any 
transcripts  of  such  books  should  be  in  existence;  besides 
they  may  not  have  been  preserved  in  the  Capitol,  where  the 
chief  pontiff  did  not  reside,  and  where  he  had  no  occasion 
to  keep  his  archives  like  the  duumvirs  of  the  Sibylline  books. 

"  I  think  we  may  nov,'  consider  it  as  certain  that  those 
annals  really  met  with  such  a  fate,  and  that  they  were 
replaced  by  new  ones." 

1  Above,  p.  xvi.  2  Hist,  of  Eomc.  vol.  i.  p.  212  (Eug.  Traii.s. ). 
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Let  US  advert  for  a  moment  to  this  curious  specimen  of 
argumentation,  where  a  conclusion  considered  as  "  certain " 
is  deduced  from  a  series  of  the  loosest  conjectures.  Thus 
it  is  said  that  the  earlier  annals  maij  have  perished;  that 
Livy  and  other  ^vl•iters  state  this  to  have  happened,  but 
witliout  specific  mention  of  the  Annales  Maximi ;  that  this 
fate  may  have  befallen  them,  as  the  tables  perhaps  were  not 
yet  transferred  into  books,  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that  any 
transcripts  of  them  were  in  existence ;  besides,  they  may  not 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Capitol.  From  which  series  of 
conjectures  follow  the  very  satisfactory  conclusion  that  it  may 
now  be  considered  as  certain  "  those  annals  really  met  with 
such  a  fate  ! " 

But  our  main  object  in  citing  this  passage  is  to  show  that 
Niebuhr  was  of  opinion  that  the  Pontifex  Maximus  noted 
down  the  events  which  formed  his  Annals  at  once,  and  in 
the  first  instance,  on  an  album  or  whitened  board  ;  that 
these  boards  were  kept  year  after  year  in  the  Eegia,  and 
consequently  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  fire,  supposing  that 
they  began  with  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  would  have 
amounted  to  nearly  300,  or  many  cartloads  ;  and,  as  they  had 
never  been  copied  into  a  book,  and  w^ere  too  cumbersome  to 
carry  away,  were  then  burnt. 

To  the  same  purpose  Becker  remarks :  ^  "If  the  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  these  annals  in  the  earliest  times, 
and  especially  in  the  regal  period,  is  destitute  of  all  proba- 
bility, then  Cicero's  assertion,  that  they  existed  ah  initio  rerum 
Romanaritm,  becomes  almost  an  impossibility  by  the  fate 
w^hich  must  and  would  have  overtaken  these  tables.  They 
were  kept,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  authors, 
in  the  dwelling  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus, — that  is,  in  the 
Eegia,  hard  by  the  Temple  of  Vesta  on  the  Forum.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  there  were  any  copies  of  them.  The 
Eegia  was  the  only  record-office  at  Eome ;  except,  perhaps, 
that  some  religious  corporations  may  have  recorded  a  few 
things  in  separate  commentaries.  Now,  even  if  we  had  no 
historical  testimony  to  the  fact,  it  would  be  very  natural  that 

1  Rom.  Alterth.  B.  i.  S.  7. 
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tliis  poiidcrous  lii.sluiy  .sIkhiM  Imvc  Imch  dcHtroycd  in  llio 
(Jiillir  liic.  It  is  in)t  ((»  lie  ('(HicciN  (  (1  tliiit  ill  IIh-  liii.sty 
evacualidii  ol"  (lio  city  any  IIkmh^^iI  was  lakcii  Im  their  prc- 
sorvaticMi.  In  \\\c  niidsl  of  lli;il  piinii-  llic  sacird  ntciiHil.s  of 
Vi'sta's  'I'l'inplc  were  saved  only  l)y  hniyin;^'  Ihcni  ;  and  it 
may  even  he  doulitcd  wlH'thcr  the  'rwclvc,  Tahlcs,  that  dcaily 
piirchasi'd  and  most  iin])ortant  inonnincnt,  were  not  ahandoncd 
as  a  pwy.  Still  less  woidd  those  wooden  tahles  lia\('  lieen 
thou«;lit  of;  and  that  they  wcic  not,  that  the  chroniclo  uf 
the  city  was  then  (h'stroycd,  is  dccLsivcly  recognised  l)y  Home 
autliors." 

On  this  Ave  may  n»niavk  :  tirst,  tliat  even  had  tlie  Annales 
^Faximi  existed  only  on  a  ([uantity  ol"  Ijoards,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  would  have  l)een  destroyed  ])y  the  (Jauls; 
since,  as  a  ])roiessed  to])o;^ra])her  like  liecker  should  have 
known,  the  Kegia  was  not  burnt  on  that  occasion,  l»ut  existed 
till  the  tire  in  Nero's  reign,  when  the  destruction  of  that 
ancient  monument  is  ex])ressly  recorded  by  Tacitus.^ 

But,  secondly  :  although  Niebuhr,  liecker,  Scliwegler,  an(l 
other  CJerman  critics  often  accuse  Cicero  and  Livy  of  not 
understanding  their  own  hinguage,  yet  their  view  of  the  liis- 
tory  of  the  Annales  INIaximi — the  egregious  absurdity  of 
which  might,  one  would  have  supposed,  have  caused  them  to 
pause  and  inquire  a  little  further — is  founded  on  a  gross  mis- 
translation of  a  common  Latin  construction.  Cicero,  describ- 
ing the  manner  of  making  the  iVnnals,  in  the  passage  already 
quoted,  uses  the  words,  "  Ees  omnes  singulorum  annorum  man- 
dabat  Uteris  (Pontifex)  eflerebatque  in  album  : "  that  is,  first 
of  all  he  wrote  the  events  down,  and  then  transferred,  or 
posted  them,  into  an  album.  It  is  singular  how  such  great 
critics  should  have  missed  the  sense  of  so  simple  a  passage. 
Two  acts  are  plainly  signified,  as  we  see  by  the  enclitic  que  : 
first  the  events  were  noted  in  a  book  kept  by  Pontifex,  and 
were  thence  copied  oat  into  the  album,  for  public  inspection. 
The  word  cffcro  admits  no  other  mode  of  construing.  To 
make  this  plain,  we  will  cite  from  Livy  -  another  passage,  in 

»  Ann.  XV.  11.  -  Lih.  i.  32. 
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wliicli  it  is  similarly  used  :  ''  Omnia  ea,  ex  conimentariis  regis 
pontificem  in  Album  elata  proponere  in  publico  jubet/' 
where  the  matters  in  the  album  are  posted  {elata)  out  of  the 
commentaries  of  Numa. 

Thus  the  conjectures  and  assumptions  of  these  critics  about 
the  existence  of  cartloads  of  wooden  tables,  and  about  the 
non-existence  of  a  copy  of  their  contents,  fall  at  once  to  the 
ground.  The  ponderous  record  is  reduced  to  a  portable 
volume  or  two,  much  more  easily  to  be  saved  than  the  uten- 
sils of  Yesta's  Tenr[jle,  and  which,  according  to  the  best 
testimony  of  antiquity,  v:cre  saved. 

Becker,  however,  asserts  that  their  destruction  is  "  decisively 
recognised "  by  some  writers.  But  those  who  have  only 
glanced  into  Becker's  books  know  that  the  worse  case  he  has 
the  more  bold  and  confident — we  had  almost  said  arrogant — 
are  his  assertions.  The  cliief  writer  Avhom  he  adduces  in 
support  of  his  view  is  Livy,  in  the  well-known  passage  in 
Lib.  vi.  1  :  "  Et  quod  etiamsi  quae  in  Conimentariis  Pontifi- 
cum  aliisque  publicis  privatisque  erant  monumentis,  incensa 
urbe  pleraque  interiere."  In  examining  this  passage  we  will 
quote  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  remarks  upon  it.  He  is  also  of  opinion 
that  the  Annales  jNIaximi  perished  in  the  conflagration, 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  that  they  were 
written  only  on  wooden  tablets. 

"  Livy  tells  us,"  says  the  author  just  mentioned,^  "  that 
most  of  the  early  records  perished  at  this  time  ;  and  if  there 
was  so  important  an  exception  as  a  complete  series  of  con- 
temporary national  annals,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  mention 
it.  Hence  Goettling,  in  his  History  of  the  Eoman  Constitu- 
tion, expresses  his  opinion  that  the  Annales  Maximi  were  not 
preserved  for  the  period  antecedent  to  this  event.  It  is  even 
conjectured  by  Becker,  in  his  work  on  Eoman  Antiquities, 
that  the  original  brazen  plates  on  which  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  engraved  perished  in  this  conflagration 
and  ruin,  and  that  the  copy  afterwards  set  up  was  a  restora- 
tion.    If  a  record  of  so  enduring  a  nature  as  the  Twelve 

1  Credibility  of  the  Early  Roman  History,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
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Tnltlcs  (11(1  not  survive  this  ciilainity,  if  is  not  likrly  tlio  more 
]»(M'isliiil)l(' iiuuiils  of  llic  |)(»iilills  .should  liiivc  wcutlicrcd  llio, 
.storm."' 

Sir  («.  ('.  Lewis  i.s  ^iMienilly  ji  clo.scr  rensoner  tlmii  \]n> 
(leruiau  (M'ilics.  in  w  i»ose  nielliod  it  i.s  truly  wonderlul  how 
soon  ii  mere  conjecture,  or  .scries  ol"  conjectures,  liecoinos  a. 
cerhiinly  ;is  in  llie  ,s|M'cinien  already  j^ivcn  IVom  Xielndir.  In 
a  similai'  manner  ."^ii-  (}.  ('.  J,(»wis  h(n*e  adopts  Ii(;ckcr's  covjtic- 
fiirc  that  (lie  l>ia/,en  plates  oftlie  Twelve  Tahles  were  d(»stroy(;(l, 
and  then  ]»roeeeds  to  ar«;iie,  that  //"  a  record  of  .so  enduring  a 
naturi^  did  iiof  survive,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  more  [)erish- 
ahle  annals  survived.  Where,  lettin«^  al(;ne  the  l)ad  lo^dc,  we 
might  ask  why  shoidd  not  a  ])ortal)le  hook — and  Sir  (i.  C. 
Lewis  .seiMJis  to  think  that  they  were  first  enteicd  in  a  hook  *-' 
— have  as  good,  ov  hetter,  eliance  of  escape  as  a  ([uantity  of 
brazen  tahU^ts,  iiwd  most  j)rohably  on  a  wall,  and  diilieult 
to  be  detached  ? 

Sir  0.  C.  Lewis  thinks  that,  had  the  Annales  jNTaxinii  been 
saved,  Livy  would  not  have  failed  to  say  so.  We  think  the 
contrary  view  the  more  probable  one, — that  had  they  been 
lost  he  would  assuredly  have  mentioned  it.  In  the  passage 
in  question  Livy  is  enumerating  the  losses  by  the  fire  ;  and, 
though  he  instances  the  Commentarii  Pontificum,  he  says 
nothing  about  the  Annales  ^la.x:imi,  a  much  more  important 
document.  The  natural  inference  is,  that  they  were  saved. 
And  it  would  have  been  supererogatory  to  mention  a  fact 
which  must  have  been  notorious  to  every  Eoman. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  Becker's  assertion 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Annals  is  decish'chj  recognised 
("  mit  Entschiedenheit ")  b}^  some  authors,  is  at  all  events  not 
applicable  to  Livy.  And  what  else  can  be  produced  in  sup- 
port of  his  view  ?     Only  two  passages  from  Plutarch,  one  of 

^  Yot  ill  another  place  (vol.  i.  p.  112),  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  is  of  opinion  tliiit 
at  least  the  authentic  text  was  preserved. 

-  He  does  not  exitressly  say  so  ;  but  we  infer  from  his  description  of  the 
niaking  of  them  that  such  was  his  conception  :  viz.  that  the  Pontifex  Maximus 
"used  to  commit  all  the  events  of  each  year  to  writing,  to  itiscrihe  them  on  a 
whitened  tablet,  and  to  exhibit  this  record  in  his  house  "  (p.  155),  where  the 
word  write  and  inscribe  seem  to  refer  to  two  distinct  acts. 
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which  is  an  appeal  to  this  very  chapter  of  Livy,  and  therefore 
adds  nothing  to  the  evidence,  for  we  can  interpret  Livy  for 
ourselves.  We  shall  only  observe  on  it  that  Plutarch,  by  the 
use  of  the  word  virofxvrj^aria^ov'^y  seems,  like  ourselves,  to 
have  construed  Livy  as  referring  only  to  the  Commentarii 
and  not  the  Annales.  The  other  passage  runs  as  follows :  ^ 
KA-wSto?  Tt?  ev  ^EXiyKM  ')(^p6vwv  {ovtco  yap  ttw?  eiriyeypairTai 
TO  /Sc/SXiOv)  l<T')(ypil^eTai  ra?  fiev  a/o;^ata9  iK€Lva<;  ava<ypa(pa<i 
ev  Tot?  KeL\TLKOL<i  irdOecTi  t^9  TroXeco?  ri^avladai'  Ta<!}  he  vvv 
(j)aivofieva<i  ovk  \\7)6w'^  avjKeladac,  k.  t.  X.  But  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  Clodius,  whom  Plutarch  mentions  so  dis- 
paragingly as  some  obscure  writer  (KXaj8tc9  Tii),  is  speaking 
of  the  Annales  Maximi ;  for  these  annals  would  hardly  have 
entered  into  any  question  about  the  genealogy  of  Numa. 
Clodius  was  more  probaby  speaking  of  the  Commentarii  Pon- 
tificum,  which,  as  we  shall  show  further  on,  contained  a 
history  of  the  city  from  the  earliest  times  ;  and  which,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  were  no  doubt  burnt  at  the  capture  of 
the  city,  though  they  were  afterwards  probably  restored  so 
well  as  it  could  be  done.     But  of  this  by  and  by.' 

The  testimony  of  this  obscure  Clodius  is  eagerly  grasped 
at  by  the  critics,  and  especially  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  It  is 
astounding  what  these  sceptical  critics  will  believe,  provided 
only  it  can  be  turned  against  the  received  history.  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  who  refers  the  account  of  Clodius  to  the  Annales 
Maximi,  actually  thinks  it  possible  that  so  important  a  public 
document  as  these  annals,  extending  over  centuries,  and 
always  exhibited  in  public,  might  be  forged  with  impunity 
and  success.  He  observes  :  ^  "  The  account  of  the  discovery 
of  the  books  of  Numa  in  a  stone  chest  in  the  year  181  B.C. 
proves  indubitably  that  documents  on  the  most  important 
subjects  could  be  forged  at  that  time  with  the  hope  of  suc- 
cessful deceit,  and  be  attributed  to  the  ancient  kings.  The 
circumstances  attending  this  supposed  discovery,  and  its  treat- 
ment by  the  Senate,  are  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  a 
deliberate  imposture.  Considering  the  reverence  in  which 
Numa  and  his  ordinances  respecting  religion  were  held  by  the 
1  De  Fortun.  Rom.  IB.  '  Vol.  i.  p.  167. 
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IJoiiiiUis  of  (Ills  |)iii(»(l.  Avc  may  lie  ccrlain  llic!  Senate  would 
iidl  have  (caused  the  hooks  \n  Ix-  ImiiiiI,  il'  llnii-  forgery  liad 
jiol  been  ])Ia('(Hl  oiil  of  all  doulil."  ' 

Never  WHS  a  had  aiyiniieiit  siipjuirlrd  hy  a  moic  imluitii- 
nale  exaiiiph'.  N<»  ilnuhl  llie  jireteiided  hooks  of  Nuiiia  were; 
"a  dehlMTaIr  iiiiposhiic"  No  doidit.  also,  thai  the  SeiiaUi 
was  satisfied  ol"  the  iiii|insl  mc  when  it  caused  llirtu  td  he 
hunit.  Hul  \\lial  docs  all  this  juove  !*  \\'liy,  that  doruiueiilrt 
on  the  most  impditaiit  suhjeets,  though  they  mi^hl  he  forged 
at.  that  time,  as  they  may  at  any  time,  with  the  /k}/)C  oi  sue- 
coss.  yet  that  the  hope,  as  the  e\cnt  proved,  was  very  ill 
I'ounded.  And  it'  the  ior^'ery  ol' some  isolated  hooks  faileil  of 
success,  how  much  more  dillicult  would  it  have  heen  to  I'ori^M'  tin; 
whole  annals  of  a  nation  !  It  was  a  ])lausihle  contrivance  t(j  di;^ 
up  Numa's  books  on  the  spot  where  he  ^vas  sup})osed  to  liave 
been  buried,  nor  would  their  contents  luive  interfered  with 
tradition,  or  with  tlu'  })retensions  of  family  pride.  J>ut  how 
should  those  bulky  annals,  which  ultimately,  we  are  told, 
filled  eighty  volumes,  have  been  suddenly  brought  before  the 
public  with  any  phiusibk^  account  of  their  preservation  and 
discovery  ?  Or  how  should  they  have  stood  the  test  of  other 
liistorical  documents,  such,  for  instance,  as  family  memoirs, 
some  of  which  reached  to  a  very  high  antiquity  ?  He  who 
believes  such  a  forgery  could  be  successfully  accomplished, 
believes  a  nmch  more  incredible  thing  than  the  preservation 
of  the  annals. 

Schwegler,  who  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  Annales  Maximi 
had  been  falsified,  supports  his  view  by  observing  that  the 
fragment  preserved  by  Gellius  -  betrays  "  a  tolerably  recent 
origin,"  and  adds  in  a  note :  '*  As  this  fragment  occurred  in 
the  eleventh  book,  it  must  have  belonged  to  a  rather  early 
time,  and  therefore,  as  Becker  justly  remarks,^  the  smooth 
senarius,  '  Malum  consultum  consultori  pessimum  est,'  is  all 
the  more  striking.  In  genuine  annals  of  that  time,  a  rude 
Saturnian  verse  could  at  most  have  existed."  But  it  does  not 
follow^  from  the  words  of  Gellius  that  the  verse  w^as  in  the 

1  See  Livy,  xl.  29  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  27.  2  s.  11,  Anm.  10. 

2  Bora.  Altertli.  i.  10.  Auni.  4. 
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Annals.  The  passage  runs  as  follows  :  "  Tunc  igitur  quod  in 
Etruscos  haruspices  male  consultantes  animadversum  vindi- 
catumque  fuerat,  versus  hie  scite  f actus  cantatusque  esse  a 
pueris  urbe  tota  fertur, 

"  '  Malum  consultiim  coiisultori  pessimum  est.' 

Ea  liistoria  de  haruspicibus,  ac  de  versu  isto  senario,  scripta 
est  in  Annalibus  jNIaximis  libro,  undecimo,  et  in  Verrii 
Flacci  libro  prinio  Eerum  memoria  dignarum."  The  story, 
then,  had  two  sources,  the  annals  and  the  work  of  Verriits 
Elaccus.  The  account  of  the  haruspices,  who,  to  the  supposed 
detriment  of  the  city,  had  directed  the  statue  of  Codes  to  be 
placed  in  a  lower  position,  was  no  doubt  found  in  the  annals  ; 
but  that  a  public  record  of  the  driest  kind  should  have  con- 
tained verses  is  altogether  incredible.  This  part  of  the  story 
Yerrius  must  have  taken  from  another  source,  and  probably 
modernised  the  verse  in  the  transfer. 

Another  point  to  which  the  sceptical  critics  attach  great 
importance,  as  showing  the  non-existence  of  the  annals  at 
a  remote  date,  is  the  hrst  registration  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  This  point  is  urged,  after  Niebuhr,  by  Becker,  Schwegler, 
and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  We  subjoin  what  the  last-named  writer 
says  :  ^ 

"  There  is  likewise  another  argument  against  the  existence 
of  a  complete  series  of  the  Anuales  Maximi  from  a  remote 
date,  upon  which  Niebuhr  not  undeservedly  lays  great 
stress.  Ennius,  as  quoted  by  Cicero,  spoke  of  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  about  the  year  350  u.c.  assigning  its  natural  cause ; 
namely,  the  interposition  of  the  moon.  '  Xow/  says  Cicero,^ 
'  there  is  so  much  science  and  skill  in  this  matter,  that  from 
this  day,  which  we  perceive  to  be  recorded  in  Ennius,  and  in 
the  Annales  Maxiyni,  all  the  preceding  eclipses  have  been  cal- 
culated backwards,  up  to  that  which  occurred  on  the  Nones 
of  Quinctilis  in  the  reign  of  Komulus,  when  Eomulus  was 
really  slain  in  the  darkness,  though  he  was  fabled  to  have 
been  taken  up  to  heaven.'  Assuming  the  year  350  u.c.  to 
correspond  to  the  year  404  B.C. — fourteen  years  before  the 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  159.  2  De  Rep.  i.  16  ;  cf.  ii.  10. 
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i';i|iliii-('  (tf  (lie  city — il  woiiM  lullow  tliiil  tln'n*  wan  no  (.'on- 
(ciiiporary  ri'«;istnil  ion  ol"  crlipsj'M  Ix'lni'c  that,  y<'iir  ;  iui<i  wn 
ohscrvi'  IVoni  this  Nciy  pUrtHiigi!  of  (Jicno  thai  in  I  iiis  yriii- nil 
eclipse  (»!"  tlu'  smi  wiis  recorded  iii  tlie  Aniiales  Mjiximi. 
MclipHcs,  moreover,  are  particularly  .specilicd  in  the  IVa^^'incnt 
oi  Cato  the  Censor — an  ancient  and  uniinpeacliahle  wilnesH 
to  such  a  fact — fts  unions;  (he  jjioniinciil  coiilenls  ol'  the  jjon- 
(ilical  annals;  and.  indeed,  without  any  specilic  tc'sMnioiiy, 
\M'  nnnht  safely  assume  that  a  pi(>di»ry  so  rare  and  so  alarm- 
in«;'  as  a  visihh*  eclipse,  and  one  necessarily  t'ollowtid  ])y 
national  (^xpiatoiy  ceremonies,  would  he  duly  entereil  in  tins 
})id»lic  record. 

"  Unluckily,  howevei-,  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  we  feel 
sensibly  the  detective  state  of  our  information  resi)ecting  a 
]ioint  of  c>arly  history.  We  have  n(»t  the  entire  passage  of 
Knnius  as  cited  by  Cicero,  and  we  cannot  ascertain  to  what 
year  lie  alludes.  According  to  the  Varronian  era,  the  year 
350  u.c.  would  correspond  to  the  year  404  B.C.  ;  but  we  do 
not  know  what  era  Ennius  followed.  In  another  ])art  of  his 
Annales,  he  spoke  of  the  700th  year  after  the  building  of 
the  city,  though,  according  to  the  Varronian  date,  he  wrote 
about  the  year  582." 

"  iSTiebuhr  thinks  that  the  allusion  is  to  a  solar  eclipse,  visible 
in  the  jMediterranean,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of  June,  in 
the  astronomical  year  390  B.C.  This  eclipse,  however,  was 
not  visible  at  l\ome.  though  at  Cadiz  the  middle  of  the  eclipse 
fell  three  minutes  before  sunset.  Niebuhr  believes  that  the 
Romans  derived  information  from  Gades  of  the  day  and  hour 
when  it  occurred,  and  that  this  eclipse,  visible  at  the  extremity 
of  Spain,  but  invisible  in  Italy,  is  the  eclipse  alluded  to  by 
Ennius." 

"  If  this  event  had  occurred  during  the  Second  Punic  A^"ar, 
it  would  be  conceivable  that  the  Romans  might  have  had 
precise  information  respecting  the  circumstances  ot  an  eclipse 
^^dlicll  was  only  just  visible  at  Gades  ;  but  that  in  the  year 
399  B.C.  during  the  siege  of  Yeii,  nine  years  before  the  Gallic 
invasion,  they  should  have  known  and  thought  so  much  about 
an  eclipse  in  that  place  as  to  afford  the  subject  of  an  allusion 
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to  Ennius  more  than  two  centuries  afterwards,  is  utterly 
incredible.  The  Eomans  did  not  obtain  a  footing  in  Spain, 
or  acquire  any  accurate  knowledge  of  it,  until  after  the  Eirst 
Punic  war.  No  allusion  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  about  the 
year  350  u.c.  occurs  in  any  of  the  historians,  and  therefore 
it  seems  impossible  to  fix  the  year  of  the  eclipse  to  which 
Ennius  alludes. 

"  Thus  much,  however,  we  may  infer  from  the  passage  in 
Cicero, — namely,  that  the  eclipses  which  had  taken  place  at 
Rome  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  city,  had  not  been  recorded 
in  the  pontifical  annals,  or  in  any  other  register,  and  that 
before  the  time  of  Cicero  some  attempts  had  been  made, 
with  such  rude  processes  as  the  ancient  astronomers  were 
possessed  of,  to  calculate  these  unregistered  eclipses  back- 
wards. That  the  computation  was  not  a  scientific  one  may 
be  inferred  from  the  attem})t  to  calculate  the  year  in  whicli  the 
eclipse  of  Romulus  occurred — an  event  wholly  fabulous,  and 
apparently  not  admitted  into  the  most  current  version  of  the 
story  of  his  death  or  apotheosis." 

In  this  view  of  the  matter  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  blindly  follows 
his  German  guides,  who  have  misled  him  partly  by  not 
giving  a  full  and  fair  account  of  it,  and  partly,  as  in  a  former 
instance,  by  mistranslating  a  common  Latin  sentence.  Had 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  turned  to  the  chapter  of  Cicero  which  he 
quotes  (L)e  Rep.  i.  16),  he  would  have  seen  that  the  German 
critics  have  suppressed  a  very  material  part  of  it.  Cicero 
there  alludes  to  an  eclipse  which  terrified  the  Athenians  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  lifetime  of  Pericles,^  who  is 
said  to  have  dissipated  their  alarm  by  explaining  to  them  the 
true  nature  of  the  phenomenon,  which  he  had  learnt  from 
his  teacher  Anaxagoras.  The  eclipse  at  Athens  appears  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  or  B.C.  431.  ; 
that  at  Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  in  B.C.  404,  according  to  the 
received  chronology  ;  or,  if  this  chronology  should  have  to  be 
reduced  according  to  a  principle  which  will  be  explained  in 
the  sequel,  some  ten  years  later.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  phe- 
nomenon which  first  became  commonly  understood  at  Athens 

^  It  seems  to  bo  the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Thiirydidcs,  ii.  28. 
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in  B.C.  4lU,  began  1<>  In-  kiinwii  at    K'niiic  some  twcnty-(?iglit  nr 
thirty-oiglil  years  Inter. 

Now  licrc  we  lia\i'  a  mtv  iialiiial  r\  plana!  ion  wliy  IIiIm 
sliould  liave  been  I  lie  lirsl  ("clijisc  ic((>i(lc(|,  in  ils  line  natnro 
<(,H  an  I'l'/i/fsr,  in  (lie  Annalcs  Maxiini.  I'lcvinus  eclipses 
conltl  not  liavt'  Itrcn  iccnrdcd,  bccansc  llicy  \N'ere  not  known 
tu  be  sucli.  iait  llic  mailer  l)ein<^'  now  reduced,  as  ( 'icero 
says,  "to  science  and  skill,"  ]>r(*vions  e(dipses  could  \n\ 
reckoninl  backwards  lo  dial  wliicli  liapiiciied  at  \\h\  dealb 
of  Koniulus.  Im  fore  Ibis  (inie,  eclipses  could  not  liave  been 
predicted  hy  tlie  K*oniiins,  beciiuse  tlie  tbecuy  of  tliem  was 
not  understood.  1  Fence  tbey  would  often  liave  passed  un- 
observed, especially  wben  ])artial,  and  even  total  ones  wlien 
tbe  weatber  was  cloudy;  and,  wben  observed,  tbe])benonienon 
would  not  bave  been  attributed  to  its  rigbt  cause,  nor  called 
by  its  rigbt  name,  but  would  bave  been  ascribed  to  a  cloud, 
or  to  some  unknown  cause.  Tbus,  wliile  Cicero  attributes 
tbe  darkness  at  tbe  deatb  of  Eoniulus  to  an  eclipse,  Livy,^ 
following  no  doubt  tbe  old  annals,  ascribes  it  to  a  storm. 

Tbis  view  is  corroborated  by  tbe  passage  from  Cato,  wbicli 
these  'critics  mistranslate :  "  Non  lubet  scribere  quod  in 
tubula  apud  Pontificem  Maximum  est,  quotiens  annona  cara, 
quotiens  lunoe,  aut  solis  lumini  caligo  aut  quid  obstiterit."  ^ 
These  words  do  not  mean,  as  Niebuhr  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
represent,  that  the  Pontifex  Maximus  recorded  eclipses  of  the 
sun.  Their  literal  meaning  is  :  "I  do  not  like  to  write  such 
things  as  we  see  in  the  tablet  of  the  Pontifex  jMaximus ;  as 
when  corn  was  dear,  or  when  a  darhiess,  or  something  or 
another,  intercepted  the  light  of  the  moon  or  sun."  The  mis- 
translation is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  Gellius  proceeds  to 
remark  :  "  So  little  did  Cato  care  to  know  or  tell  the  true 
causes  of  the  obscuration  of  the  sun  and  moon "  ("  Usque 
adeo  parvi  fecit  rationes  veras  solis  et  lunae  deficientium 
vel  scire  vel  dicere"). 

Now  let  us  observe  that  this  rude  and  unscientific  mode 
of  noting  eclipses  could  hardly  have  been  used  after  their 
true  nature  was  understood  at  Eome, — that  is,  after  the  year 

1  Lib.  i.  10.  2  Orig.  ap.  Ooll.  ii.  21. 
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B.C.  403 ;  and  Cato,  therefore,  must  be  referring  to  entries  in 
the  annals  made  previously  to  that  date,  which  he  selected 
apparently  for  their  ignorance  and  uncouthness.  The  year 
mentioned  by  Cicero  as  that  of  the  first  scientific  record 
of  eclipses  in  the  Annales  Maximi  ascends  thirteen  years 
above  the  Gallic  capture ;  and,  as  Cicero  says  that  he  had 
seen  this  entry  with  his  own  eyes  — "  quern  diem  in  Maximis 
Annalibus  consignatum  videmus'' — we  have  here  another 
proof,  in  addition  to  those  already  cited  from  the  same  author, 
that  the  annals  survived  tiie  conflagration.  But  the  passage 
from  Cato,  for  the  reason  assigned,  carries  us  up  to  a  much 
earlier  period,  and  confirms  the  existence  of  very  early 
Annales  Maximi,  by  one  of  those  traits  of  careless  truth 
which  it  is  impossible  to  invent ;  namely,  that  no  eclipses 
were  recorded  in  them  before  the  year  mentioned,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  theory  of  them  was  not  understood  ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  darkness  which  tliey  occasioned 
was  observed,  it  was  attributed  to  "  something  or  another  " 
unknown. 

We  need  not  discuss  Niebuhr's  notion  that  the  eclipse 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  may  have  been  one  partially  visible  at 
Cadiz.  No  critic  out  of  Germany  would  imagine  that  the 
Romans  would  have  recorded  an  eclipse  which  they  had  not 
seen,  even  allowing  it  to  be  possible  that  they  might  have 
heard  of  it.  But  if,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show  further  on, 
the  Roman  year  consisted  for  a  long  period  of  only  ten 
months,  then  the  eclipse  must  be  sought  at  a  later  time  than 
that  mentioned. 

We  have  already  remarked,  with  regard  to  Schwegler's 
assertion  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  historians  any  trace  of 
the  direct  use  of  the  annals,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  used  them  directly  or  not.  But  we  may  affirm, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  are  numberless 
passages  in  the  historians  which  must  either  have  been  taken 
directly  from  the  annals,  or  at  all  events  from  earlier  writers 
who  had  so  taken  them.  The  account  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Albans  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,^  which  gives  the 

J   Livy,  i.  24. 
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iiiiiiics  (if  (lie  l''('liiilis  :iii<l  iA'  llir  I'att'i'  I'at  nit  us,  coiilil  lianlly 
have  Im'cii  (IcriNctl  I'lniii  any  olliri'  source.  In  lilvc  inaiincr, 
we  liiid  llic  iiaiiics  of  llic  Alliaii.s  who  wnc  made  jtal  riciaiiH.* 
AiiolluT  prool"  is  llic  ]ii()(li«^ii'.s  rccoKlcd  in  tlic  n"^ii\  period 
and  liclnrc  tla'  InniiiiiL;  <•!'  llic  city.-  l''urtlicr,  tli(^  accnimtH 
oi"  j»csl  ilcnccs,  liMiHiics,  drouL^lds,  dcarnc.ss  ol'  provisions,  an«l 
ollici"  matters  which  ariccl  the  dnmcst  ic,  lij'c  of  tin*  city,  which 
occur  ill  the  liisl  live  hooks  down  !<•  the  (iidlic  conllaj'ration. 
and  llii'()UL;h  llie  rcniaindcr  of  llic  decaih',  prove  thai  I  he 
Annales  Maxinii,  the  proper  register  ol"  such  casualties,  must 
liave  continued  extant.  'Pherc^  are  more  pestilences  and 
famines  recordt'd  in  Ki\y's  lirst  decade  than  in  any  of  the 
rest,  and  nearly  half  of  thcni  occur  in  the  first  five  hooks. 
Thus  wi>  rt>ad  of  pestiU'nces  in  the  rei^n  of  Tullus  Hostilius, 
and  in  w.c.  MV.)  ;  in  one  accompanied  with  laniine,  which 
occurrinl  in  w.r.  400,  the  names  of  several  distinguished 
])ersons  who  died  of  it  are  reconhnl ;  as  Ser.  Cornelius,  llic 
Flamen  (»)uirinalis,  lloratius  Pul villus,  an  augur,  the  Consul 
(^>uinctilius,  and  three  tribunes  of  the  people.^  Such  par- 
ticuhxrs  could  not  have  been  preserved  but  by  contemporary 
registration.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  lioman 
annalists  made  them  out  of  their  own  heads  two  or  three 
centuries  afterwards.  Such  barefaced  forgeries  in  an  age 
that  had  little  or  no  literature,  and  when  consequently  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  them,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed. 
It  is  not  very  material  Avhether  Verrius  Flaccus  was  or 
Avas  not  the  last  who  had  the  Annales  Maximi  in  his  hands  ; 
for,  as  that  writer  lived  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  they  would 
at  all  events  have  survived  long  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
authentic  history.  But  we  do  not  see  liow^  this  opinion  can 
l)e  reconciled  wdth  the  following  passage  from  Pliny :  "  In- 
venitur  statua  decreta  et  Taracia}  Gaice,  sive  Suffetia?,  virgin! 
vestali,  Tit  poneretur  ubi  vellet ;   Cjuod  adjectum  non  minus 

1  Livy,  i.  30. 

2  Ibid.  i.  31,  55,  56  ;  ii.  7,  42  ;  iii.  5,  10,  29  ;  iv.  21,  &c.  Others  also  in 
Dionysius.  Yet  Niebuhr  asserts  (Lectures,  vol.  i,  p.  16)  that  "no  prodigies 
are  mentioned  by  Livy  before  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  : " 

^  Livy,  iii.  32 :  cf.  i.  31  ;  ii.  9,  34  ;  iii.  6 ;  iv.  21,  25,  30  ;  v.  13 ;  vii.  1,  2,  kc. 
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honoris  habet,  quocl  feminae  esse  decretam.  Meritum  ejus 
in  ipsis  ponam  Annalium  verbis  :  Quod  campum  Tiberinum 
gratificata  esset  ea  populo."  ^  To  quote  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  decree  would  have  been  absurd  had  not  Pliny  taken 
them  for  some  official  source.  Aulus  Gellius  also  mentions 
that  the  name  of  Caia  Taratia  appeared  "  in  antiquis  anna- 
libus."  ^  On  the  whole,  the  Annales  Maximi  having  been 
edited  and  published,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
they  may  not  have  existed  till  a  late  period  of  the  empire ; 
and  they  were  evidently  seen  by  Servius. 

The  Annales  Maximi  would  have  established  the  leading 
historical  facts  of  the  regal  period  ;  the  names  of  the  kings 
and  their  order  of  succession,  at  all  events  from  the  time 
of  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  the  principal  events  of  their  reigns. 
We  will  grant  that  they  would  not  have  sufficed  to  make 
any  perfect  history ;  nor  have  we  any  perfect  history.  The 
chronology  would  have  been  confused,  because  there  would 
have  been  nothing  to  distinguish  the  different  years  of  a 
reign,  subsequently  so  well  marked  by  the  annual  consulship. 
From  this  circumstance  Schwegler  has  been  led  to  conclude 
that  registration  did  not  begin  till  the  time  of  the  republic ; 
but  in  fact  this  amended  chronology  is  only  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  altered  form  of  government.  The  true 
inference  lies  the  other  way.  The  fact  that  we  have  the 
names  of  the  consuls  registered  immediately  on  the  establisli- 
ment  of  the  republic  affords  good  ground  for  inferring  that 
registration  was  still  more  ancient ;  that  it  was  nothing  but 
the  continuation  of  a  practice  before  observed  under  the 
kings,  but  rendered  more  conspicuous  through  its  chrono- 
logical definition  by  the  annually  elected  consuls. 

Besides  the  Annales  Maximi,  another  source  of  history  was 
the  books  kept  by  the  subordinate  pontiffs,  called  Commentarii 
Pontificum.  Vopiscus  alludes  to  the  Pontifices  being  the 
regular  historiographers  of  the  city,  as  follows :  "  Quod  post 
excessum  Eomuli,  novello  adhuc  Romanse  urbis  imperio, 
factum,  pontifices,  penes  quos  scribendae  historise  potestas 
fuit,  in  literas  retulerunt,  ut  interregnum,  dum  post  bonum 

1  H.  N.  xxxiv.  11.  3  Lib.  vi.  7,  1. 
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|Miii(i|>i"iii  Iioiiiis  iiliiis  (|ii.iii(ui-.  iiiiiTtiir."  '  N'opiscuH  canin»t 
lii'vv  iilliidc  (•>  lilt'  Aiiiialcs  Miixiiiii,  111  Nvliicli  tilt*  iiaiiic  of 
liisldi'V  caiiiit'i  111'  ii|»|)i(»|iriat('ly  ^Wvu  ;  iM>r  was  llir  making 
(if  lliosii  aimals  inhuslcd  to  the  INdililiccs  ^'ciHTjilly,  hut  only 
t(»  lli(>  INtiitifcx  Maxinnis.  Nnr  \v(»iil(l  tlic  Aimalrs  Maxiiiii 
luiNc  ri'((inl('(l  the  iiilciic^iium  alter  the  death  of  lioimiluH, 
becaiist^  there  was  im  pout  ilieate,  and  consecjuently  llO  con- 
teniporarv  iccoi'd.  till  I  lie  time  ttl"  Xiuiia  at  h'ast, 

AVewill  now  (Muleavdur  t(»  show  that  th(^  Coniinentai  ii  Pon- 
titieuni  were  not  only  liisloiy,  luil  also  reirosjx'ctivt*  history. 

Cannleins.  in  a  speeeli  to  the  ])lel)s  A.U.c.  old,  says: 
**  Ohsecro  vos,  si  non  ad  I'astos,  non  ad  (Joninientarios  I'onti- 
tienni  adniittininr  ;  ne  ea  (|ni(KMn  seinins,  (put;  onincs  peregrini 
etiani  seinnt  ?  consults  in  loeuni  ic^uin  suoce.ssissc ?  nee  nut 
juris  ant  niajestatis  quiequani  halwre  ipiod  non  in  re^dlms 
[\\\\o  I'uiM'it."  "  lie  then  ])n)cet'ds  to  instance  a  great  many 
facts  of  lionian  history  up  to  the  time  of  IJoniulus.  "  Do 
Avo  not  know,"  he  says,  "  tliat  tlie  kings  were  succeeded  l)y 
consuls  Avho  inherited  their  })rerogative  ;  that  Xnnia  Pom- 
pilius  was  not  only  no  patrician,  but  not  even  a  lionian 
citizen ;  that  L.  Tarquinins  was  a  Corinthian,  Servius  Tullius 
the  son  of  a  captive?  &c.  Do  we  not  know  all  this, 
although  we  plebeians  are  not  admitted  to  the  Coramentarii 
Pontiticum?"  which  must  therefore  have  been  substantially 
a  Poman  history  ;  and  a  retrospective  one,  as  they  entered 
into  the  genealogy  of  Numa.  And  though  the  plebeians  "were 
not  allowed  to  see  these  commentaries,  the  facts  no  doubt 
transpired  through  the  patricians :  the  princi})al  ones,  it 
appears,  were  known  even  to  foreigners,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  familiar  to  the  great  body  of  the  Eoman  citizens. 

Passages  in  Dionysius  also  show  that  these  commentaries 
were  both  historical  and  retrospective.  "  The  Eomans,"  says 
that  writer,^  "ha^'e  not  a  single  ancient  historian,  or  prose 
author ;  but,  from  ancient  accounts  preserved  in  their  sacred 
books  {ev  tepat?  SeXrot?),  each  of  their  writers  formed  his 
narrative."  The  "  sacred  books  "  here  mentioned  could  have 
been  no  other  than  Commentarii  Pontificum  alluded  to  by 

1  Yit.  Tac.  1.  2  Li^^  i^,   3  3  lji^,  j  73^ 
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Camileiiis.  The  account  of  Dionysius  sliows  that  they  con- 
tained the  Latin  traditions  concerning  the  descent  of  Eomulus ; 
a  subject  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  in  the 
body  of  this  work.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Dionysius 
is  referring  to  the  same  work,  under  the  name  of  al  twv 
lepocj^avrojv  ypa(j)ai,  as  recording  the  apparition  of  the  god- 
dess Fortune ;  ^  and  also  under  the  name  of  jSl^Xoc  lepal  koI 
aTToOeroL,  when  he  quotes  them  on  a  question  whether  tliere 
were  consuls  or  military  tribunes..^  In  the  last  case  Schwegler  ^ 
takes  him  to  mean  the  Libri  Lintei ;  but  these  were  neither 
sacred  nor  secret. 

The   German   critics   have   not  rightly   apprehended    the 
nature  of  these  books  :  as,  for  instance,  when  Niebuhr  says 
that  they  were  an  exposition  of  the  early  Eoman  constitu- 
tion related  in  law  cases  ;  *  or  when  Becker  describes  them 
as  containing  all  that  concerned,  immediately  or  remotely, 
the  Pontifices  themselves  and  their  office;^  or  when  Schwegler 
characterises  them  as  a  collection  of  cases  out  of  tlie  old 
political  and  sacerdotal  law,  with  the  decisions  of  the  Pon- 
tifices,— in  short,  a  collection  of  precedents,  which  served  as 
general  rules  of  law  for  judges.^    Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  also  regards 
them  in  the   same  light.      "The  conjecture,"  he  observes,'' 
"which  Niebuhr  makes  as  to  the  contents  of  these  books 
is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth :  '  AVe  can  only  conceive 
them,'  he  says, '  to  have  been  collections  of  traditions,  decisions, 
and  decrees,  laying  down   principles   of  law   by   reporting 
particular  cases.' " 

That  civil  and  religious  usages  were  noted  in  the  Com- 
mentarii  Pontificum  we  do  not  mean  to  deny.  We  see 
from  Pliny  that  they  contained  a  precept  for  taking  the 
Augurium  Canarium :  "  Ita  enim  est  in  Commentariis  Pon- 
tificum :  augurio  canario  agendo  dies  constituatur,  priusquam 


1  Lib.  viii.  56.  2  Lij-,.  xi.  62.  3  g.  i.  S.  17,  Anm.  1. 

*  Vortrage  iibcv  Eom.  Gesch.  ap.  Scliwegler,  B.  i.  S.  33,  Anm.  8. 

^  "  Die  Pontifices  noch  besondere  Biicher  fiihrten,  in  denen  sie  alles  auf- 
zeichneten,  was  in  naherem  oder  entfernterem  Bezuge  auf  sie  nnd  ihr  Amt 
geschali." — l^om.  Alterth.  i.  S.  12. 

G  Rom.  Gesch.  B.  i  S.  33.  ^^  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  j^.  171. 
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rniiiiciilu  vii'jiniM  cxcinl,  ct  aiitr(|iiiUii  in  v»;4iimM  prr- 
vciiiaiil."  '  I  •III.  iIhui^^Ii  siicli  iiolictvs  iimy  occjisioiiully  oc^nir, 
nccUcr  Hccms  rij^hl.  in  ivinarkiii^'llint  llir  Oommciitarii  iiro 
(|U()I(mI  /('/•  /J^7s,  while  IVom  the  I.ilni  I'mitilicii — ii  distinct 
work — only  rcli^^Mous  propositions  aic  atMnccil.'-  Farts,  tor 
inslanci',  like  the  lollowini,'  an*  not  likely  to  liavti  hem  found 
in  a  inei-e  eoUeclitin  nl  Ic-.il  rtilcs  and  jii'e(;(MlentH :  "(I'ossunillH 
suspieari  diserlinn)  Tib.  ('oiiiiiiaiiinin,  (pind  ex  rmil  iljcuin 
Connnenlariis  ItiiiL;e  jtlurinmiii  in^cnio  valniss(^  vidcalnr" 
(('ic.  r>rut.  11,  oT))  :  "llaltetis  in  coninientaiiis  vfstris  (.'. 
(^issinni  Censoreni  de  si^no  ('oneordia*  dedieando  ad  ]ion- 
tifii'uni  eolleL^iuni  i-etnlisse,  ei  M.  .Vjniliuni  Pontiticeni  Maxi- 
mum, pro  colU'L^io  ri'spondisso "  {IiJrm,  Vvo  Doni.  .513,  VM')). 
In  faet,  tlu>  veiy  name,  vonnncntarius  seoms  to  indicate  sonie- 
lliinu;  more  llian  a  book  of  precedents,  lor,  as  Sir  (J.  C.  Lewis 
remarks:'^  "  CoinnuntaricH  means  a  memoir,  memorial,  note, 
or  memorandum.  Hence  it  may  be  applied  to  historical 
memoirs,  such  as  those  of  Julius  Citsar,  whose  two  works  are 
entitled  Commcntarii.  And  in  this  sense  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  Cireek  vTro/jLVij/xara.'* 

But  the  strongest  proof  that  the  Commentarii  Pontificum 
contained  historical  matter  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
Liv}^  names  them  first  in  enumerating  the  sources  of  history 
destroyed  by  the  Gallic  fire.  lie  is  explaining — we  might 
almost  say  making  a  sort  of  apolog;y — how  he  had  included 
the  history  of  the  city  down  to  its  burning  by  the  Gauls  in 
only  five  books ;  which  he  ascribes  to  the  obscurity  naturally 
attaching  to  great  antiquity,  and  to  the  rarity  of  literary 
documents  in  those  early  ages.  "  These,"  he  observes,  "whether 
contained  in  the  Commentarii  Pontificum,  or  in  other  public  or 
private  monuments,  for  the  most  part  perished  when  the  city 
w\as  burnt."  ("  Et  quod  etiamsi  qu?e  (literse)  in  Commentariis 
Pontificum  aliisque  publicis  privatisque  eraut  monumentis, 
incensa  urbe  plera?que  interiere,"   Lib.  vi.   1.)     These  com- 

1  H.  N.  viii.  3,  3. 

-  ""Weuigstens  ist  es  auffallcnd  class  aus  den  Libris  Pontificiis  nur  religio.se 
Satzungen  augefuhrt,  die  Conimentarii  nur  in  Bezug  auf  Thatsachen  genannt 
worden."— S.  12,  Anm.  18.  ^  Vol.  i.  p.  169,  note  125. 
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mentaries  are  here  specifically  named  and  put  prominently 
forward  as  one  of  the  principal  sources  for  the  early  history, 
thus  confirming  the  testimony  of  Vopiscus,  with  which  we 
headed  this  branch  of  the  inquiry. 

This  account  suggests  one  or  two  reflections,  and  the 
first  and  most  important  is,  that  the  history  of  Eome  down 
to  its  burning  by  the  Gauls  did  not  rest  on  oral  tradition. 
The  principal  events  had  been  recorded :  first,  on  their 
occurrence,  in  the  journal  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  the 
Annales  Maximi ;  and  secondly,  they  had  been  afterwards 
reduced  to  a  more  regular  historical  form  by  the  other 
pontifices. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  will  turn  for  a  moment  to 
what  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  says  respecting  tlie  materials  for  early 
Roman  history.  "We  have,"  he  observes,^  "in  the  three 
preceding  chapters,  attempted  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
materials  for  the  formation  of  a  narrative  of  early  Eoman 
history  at  the  command  of  Fabius  Pictor,  Cincius,  and  Cato 
when  they  began  to  write  their  accounts  of  that  period  in  the 
Second  Punic  War.  We  have  found  that  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous list  of  annual  magistrates  more  or  less  complete  and 
authentic,  ascending  to  the  commencement  of  the  consular 
government ;  that  from  the  burning  of  the  city  there  was 
a  series  of  meagre  official  annals  kept  by  the  chief  pontiffs  ; 
that  many  ancient  treaties  and  texts  of  law — including  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables — were  preserved ;  together  with 
notes  of  ancient  usages  and  rules  of  customary  law — both 
civil  and  religious — recorded  in  the  books  of  the  pontiffs  and 
some  of  the  civil  magistrates;  and  that  these  documentary 
sources  of  history,  which  furnished  merely  the  dry  skeleton 
of  a  narrative,  were  clothed  with  flesh  and  muscle  by  the 
addition  of  various  stories  handed  down  from  preceding  times 
by  oral  tradition.  Some  assistance  may  have  been  derived 
from  popular  songs,  and  still  more  from  family  memoirs  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  or  make  it  probable  that  private 
families  began  to   record   the  deeds  of  their  distinguished 

1  Vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  243. 
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iMcmltcrs   hcfon'   any   clnniiirlcr   Ii:i(l    arisiMi    fnr    tlin    (^v<'iiU 

wllicll   illt(-|'(">t('(|   llir  ('(ililllKHIW  t-all  li  u^  a  ulinlr. 

'*  Tho  (issciitial  <  lianictiM'iHtic  <»!"  (lie  history  <»!  lln?  firHt  four 
and  a  luilf  ('cnliirics  of  Ivoinc^ — so  far  as  it  dcsurvcH  thu  imiiio 
of  liistory.  and  is  a  vcnuious  relation  of  real  cvcmIh — is,  tliat 
it.  was  not  ri'diici'd  into  a  nariativ(!  foini  liy  (^ontcinjKiraiy 
writers,  but  tliat  the  account  of  it  was  drawn  up  at  a  later 
period  from  such  fra;;nientary  niatn-ials  as  we  hav(;  juHt 
dcs<.'ril»ed." 

In  examining'  this  ])aflsago  wc  will  conline  ourselves  to 
what,  is  said  ahout  the  Annales  ^laxinii  and  the  Connnentarii 
J\)ntiticuni.  it  is  sn|)]»osed  that  the  lirst  of  these  wen*  not 
extant  hi<;her  than  the  burninj^  of  the  city  ;  that  the  Cuni- 
mentaries  of  the  priests  were  nothing  but  "  notes  of  ancient 
usages  and  rules  of  customary  law  ; "  that  the  history  h;id 
not  been  '*  reduced  into  a  narrative  form  by  contemporary 
\vriters,"  but  that  such  a  narrative  was  first  i'ramed  at  a 
later  ])eriod — that  is,  in  the  time  of  Fal)ius  l*ictor,  Cincius, 
and  Cato — from  the.  fragmentary  materials  described,  and 
by  adding  to  them  various  stories  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition. 

Now,  we  submit  that  this  account  of  the  matter  is  totally 
at  variance  with  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  ancient  testi- 
mony. We  have  shown  that  evidence  almost  unanimously 
favours  the  preservation  of  the  Annales  Maximi ;  that  only 
one  insinuation  from  an  obscure  writer  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch can  bo  produced  against  it ;  and  that  even  this  insinu- 
ation more  probably  refers  to  the  Commentarii  than  to  the 
Annales.  AYe  have  also  shown  from  the  testimony  of  Livy 
and  Dionysius  that  the  Commentaries  were  something  more 
than  notes  of  ancient  usages,  for  in  that  case  how  could  Canu- 
leius  have  adverted  to  them  as  containing  the  facts  of  Eoman 
liistory  ?  Or  how  could  Livy  have  set  them  down  as  the  prin- 
cipal authority  for  it  ?  Or  Dionysius  have  quoted  them  for 
the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  city?  There  is  no 
ground,  therefore,  for  the  assertion  that  the  history  had  not 
been  reduced  into  a  narrative  form  by  contemporary,  or  at 
all  events  very  early  writers,  though  not  for  the  purpose  of 
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publication.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  the  Pontifices  had 
commenced  a  connected  historical  narrative  soon  after  their 
institution,  and  at  least  in  the  time  of  TuUus  Hostilius,  so 
that  the  only  reigns  which  rested  upon  oral  tradition  would 
have  been  those  of  Eomulus,  and  partly  perhaps  of  Numa. 
And  this  period  of  about  half  a  century  was  so  recent  that 
the  description  of  it  by  the  Pontifices  may  almost  be  called 
contemporary,  since  it  was  not  beyond  the  memory  of  man, 
but  well  within  the  period  fixed  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  and 
others  as  the  limit  of  authentic  oral  tradition. 

Well,  then,  if  the  principal  affairs  down  to  the  burning  of 
the  city  had  been  recorded  in  writing,  the  oral  tradition  of 
which  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  speaks  as  forming  the  chief  founda- 
tion for  the  narratives  of  the  first  literary  annalists  would 
have  taken  its  date  from  that  catastrophe,  and  not  from  the 
time  when  the  events  occurred ;  so  that  oral  tradition  would 
have  been  responsible  for  less  than  two  centuries,  instead,  for 
instance,  of  three  centuries  up  to  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
or  four  centuries  and  a  half  up  to  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hos- 
tilius.  But  can  it  be  believed  that  a  people  which  had  a  con- 
nected history  of  their  affairs  in  writing  down  to  the  burning 
of  their  city,  should  have  made  no  attempt  to  restore  it  while 
it  was  fresh  in  their  minds  ?  that  a  nation  so  proud  of  its 
former  glories  should  have  suffered  them  to  sink  into  oblivion, 
or,  what  is  about  the  same  thing,  should  have  intrusted  them 
to  oral  tradition  alone,  although  they  still  continued  to  record 
in  writing  the  events  which  occurred  after  the  fire?  and 
that  they  should  do  this,  although  they  were  at  the  greatest 
pains  to  recover  their  domestic  laws  and  their  foreign  treaties, 
and  even  published  some  of  them  for  general  use  ?  ^  Or 
could  these  laws  and  these  treaties  have  been  fully  under- 
stood unless  illustrated  by  some  narrative  ^setting  forth  the 
occasions  of  them  ? 

Fortunately,  however,  we  are  not  reduced  to  an  appeal  to 
probability  in  support  of  the  assumption  that  the  Pontifices 

^  "Imprimis  foedeia  ac  leges  (erant  aiitem  ere  duodecim  taLulse  et  quwdam 
regise  leges)  conquiri,  qure  compararent,  jiisserunt :  alia  ex  iis  edita  etiam 
in  vulgiiy." — Liv.  vi.  1. 
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r(<Ml(»r('(I  111.'  liist(»iv.  TIk'  |)iiHMa;^'(«  in  I)i()nyHiu«,  to  wliich 
W(^  Imvc  nlrciidy  ri'lrncd  '  us  takni  intwi  "  tlir  Hdcrcd  hookH," 
cxhiliits  lluiii  as  tracing'  IIm^  di'sccuL  ol'  U«»iiiulus  and  relating; 
occinrcnrcs  ln'inic  llic  Imildin;;  of  tli(?  city.  DionysiiiH,  it 
is  line,  does  not  ijuolc  llicin  dirrclly,  or  from  pt-rsonal  inspcc- 
lion.  lint  li(^  says  thai.  I  In-  l.'onian  lustorians  oi'  lnt(;r  tiiiicH 
look  tlicir  acconnls  fnini  these  liooks.  Tliey  nmsl,  tliereforc, 
liaNt'  nanie«l  them  as  Iheiisouives,  whi(;li  is  a.s  saiislactory  evi- 
dence of  their  existence,  and  of  the  naliin;  of  their  contents, 
as  if  Dionysius  hinisell"  had  ([Uoti'd  them  at  first  hand. 

\V(»  aro  ^villin^^  liowexcr,  to  allow  all  dwi'  force  to  the 
ohj'ection  that  hooks  tlius  restored  IVom  na-iiKMy  were  not  of 
e(iuai  vahu'  w  itii  the  originals  as  historical  memorials  ;  and 
this  circumslanci^  may  even  have  lent  a  coh)ur  to  the  cliarge 
of  lliat  "corlaiu  Chulius"  that  the  books  so  restored  were 
altoL^ether  false  and  I'orm'd.  We  will  even  concede  that  the 
Tontiliees  may  have  used  the  op])ortunity  to  introduce  a  few 
apocryphal  stories  to  the  advantage  of  Koman  glory  and  of 
their  own  ])riestcraft,  and  especially  that  it  may  have  been  on 
this  occasion  that  the  story  of  the  descent  of  llomulus  from 
^Eneas  was  introduced  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  true 
account  was  faithlully  recorded  of  his  having  been  the  son, 
or  grandson,  of  some  Greek  who  had  landed  on  the  coast. 
But  of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  sequel.  In  spite, 
however,  of  a  few  interpolations  of  this  sort,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  main  outlines  of  the  history  were  faithfully 
recorded,  so  far  as  memory  served.  And  memory  would  have 
been  aided,  as  well  as  checked,  by  memorials  which  had  not 
been  destroyed,  or  which  had  been  ^eco^'ered ;  such  as  the 
Annales  ^laximi,  laws,  treaties,  inscriptions,  private  memoirs, 
funeral  orations,  public  buildings  and  monuments,  &c.  As 
we  learn  from  a  passage  in  Livy,  before  quoted,  that  even 
foreigners  w^ere  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Kome,  we  may 
conclude  that  a  kno\\'ledge  of  it  was  too  widely  spread  and 
too  deeply  rooted  among  the  Eomans  themselves  to  have 
admitted  any  very  important  alterations.  The  share,  more- 
over, which  the  gTeat  patrician  houses  had  in  the  history  of 

1  Lib.  i.  c.  73. 
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their  country  would  have  made  them  jealous  and  vigilant 
critics  of  the  narrative,  and  thus  have  prevented  the  ponti- 
fical scribes  from  deviating  very  far  from  the  truth. 

After  all,  however,  Livy's  account  of  what  was  lost  in 
the  fire  is  very  vague.  The  phrase  "pler?eque  interiere" 
may  allow  of  anything  short  of  half,  including  half  the  Com- 
mentarii,  being  saved,  and  we  all  know  with  what  licence 
such  terms  as  more  or  most  are  used.  Niebuhr  observes  that 
Livy's  statement  on  this  subject  "  is  only  half  correct,  or 
rather  altogether  false,  and  gives  us  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
early  history,"  adding,  "  When  Livy,  speaking  of  the  times 
previous  to  the  burning  of  the  city,  says,  per  ilia  tempora 
littcrcB  rarce  eraiit,  this  is  one  of  those  notions  in  which  he 
was  misled  by  opinions  prevalent  in  his  own  age,  and  which 
are  only  partially  true."  ^  When  Niebuhr,  however,  makes 
Livy  say  that  "all  written  documents  were  destroyed  in 
the  burning  of  the  city,"  and  that  "history  was  handed 
down  solely  by  tradition,"  this  is  founded  only  on  his  own 
misconstruction  of  Livy's  words. 

There  are  passages  in  Livy,  relating  to  events  previous  to 
the  Gallic  conflagration,  so  dry  and  annalistic  in  their  form 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  taken  directly  from  these  ancient 
books,  or,  at  all  events,  tlirough  the  earliest  literary  annalists. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage :  "  Agitatum  in 
urbe  a  tribunis  plebis  ut  tribuni  militum  consulari  potestate, 
crearentur  ;  nee  obtineri  potuit.  Consules  fiunt  L.  Papirius 
Crassus,  L.  Julius,  ^quorum  legati  foedus  ab  senatu  quum 
petissent,  et  pro  foedere  deditio  ostentaretur,  indutias  annorum 
octo  impetraverunt.  Volseorum  res,  super  acceptam  in  Algido 
cladem,  pertinaci  certamine  inter  pacis  bellique  auctores  in 
JLirgia  et  seditiones  versa.  Undique  otium  fuit  Eomanis. 
Legem  de  mulctarum  sestimatione,  pergratam  populo,  quurn 
ab  tribunis  parari  consules  unius  ex  collegis  proditione  exce- 
pissent,  ipsi  prtTeoccupaverunt  ferre.  Consules  L.  Sergius 
Fidenas  iterum,  Hostus  Lucretius  Tricipitinus.  Mhil  dignum 
dictu  actum  his  consulibus.  Secuti  eos  consules  A.  Corne- 
lius Cossus,  T.  Quinctius  Pennus  iterum.     Yeientes  in  agrum 

^  Lectures,  vo],  i.  p.  v.  seq. 
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ItoliiaiiiMii  cxcursioiK's  Iccci mil.  I*'aiii;i  liiit,  fjUOHdjiin  «?x 
KidtMint  iuiii  jii\  mt  iitc  |»;iil  icipcs  rjus  |t(>|iulati<»nis  I'iuhho: 
cD^Miitiotjiic  fjiis  rci  I,.  Scr^'io,  el  Q.  Scrvilio,  ct  Mum.  /Kmilio 
]M'rinissji.  (^Jiiidam  Osliuiii  rclci^ati,  (juod,  cur  jmt  coh  dies  >i 
ridcnis  nl>ruiss('iil,  panim  couslahat.  ( 'oloiKiiuiii  adilitus 
numcnis,  aLjcriiuc  iis  liclln  inlcrj'iiiplniiiin  assigualUH.  Sicci- 
tato  iM)  amid  |)|iiriiiiuiii  lalioratiiin  rsl  ;  ncc  coilestcs  iiindo 
dcl'iU'ruiil  a(|ua'.  sc(l  Ici  i a  (Hi(i(|ii('  iii«^'('nit()  liiiiiinrc  cfjciiH,  vix 
ad  iMMi'iiucs  sulVi'cit  aiuncs.  Di'lcctiiH  alil»i  a{iuaruin  circa  tor- 
lidos  fontc's  rivi)S(|Uc  stniL^a'in  siti  ])ccoruiii  nioricntiiiiii  dcdit  ; 
t^cabic  alia  al)suni]»ta  :  vidL(a(i(|iu*  cdiitacln  in  lioiiiiiics  iiiorhi, 
ct  ])riiu()  ill  a^rcslcs  in  ^rucraiit,  scrvitiaciiu;  :  iirl)s  didndo 
iin))lctur."  ^  Ami  so  tliioiiL^li  llic  w  Iiolc  chaptci-,  w  Iiicli  contains 
the  cMMils  <»r  lour  years,  ll  is  iinpossible  that  a  j)a.ssa«^c  lik(^ 
this,  rclaliuL;  to  events  more  than  thirty  years  previous  to  the 
capture  ol"  Konu».  by  the  CJauls,  coukl  have  l)een  restored  I'roni 
memory;  and  it  AVt)uld  be  still  more  absurd  to  su])pos(;  it  a 
deliberate  Ibr^ery.  Such  is  not  the  style  in  which  literary 
forgeries  are  perpetrated,  and  especially  in  a  comparatively 
illiterate  age.  It  not  takcni  from  the  Comnientarii  l*ontifieuni 
its  materials  must  at  all  events  have  been  found  in  the 
Annales  ^laximi. 

It  has  been  a  fiwourite  method  with  the  sceptical  critics 
since  the  time  of  Beaufort  -  to  compare  the  lloman  history 
with  the  Greek.  Although  the  Cfreeks,  it  is  said,  were  a 
much  more  cultivated  people  than  the  Romans,  and  began 
to  write  history  much  earlier  than  they,  yet  they  had  no 
historian  before  Herodotus,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ.  In  like  manner  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  observes  :  ^ 
"  Ihit  even  in  Greece,  the  use  of  waiting  for  the  purposes  of 
public  historical  registration  was  very  limited  at  the  time  to 
which  Livy  refers.  Thucydides  describes  the  Athenians,  in 
the  year  415  B.C.,  as  knowing  their  history  during  the  Pisi- 
stratic  period,  which  was  about  a  century  back,  only  by 
hearsay  accounts,    and  not  from   written  documents  ;    and 

1  Liv.  iv.  30. 

'  See  his  "  Dissertation  sur  1' Incertitude  ues  cinq  premiers  Siecles  de 
VHistoirc  roniaiue,"  p.  ii,  &c<2.  ^  Vol.  i.  p.  15i. 
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the  burning  of  Eome  was  in  390  B.C.,  only  twenty-five  years 
afterwards.  Moreover,  the  Eomans,  though  an  enterprising 
and  warlike  'people,  were  at  this  time  far  from  equal  to  the 
Athenians  in  refinement  and  mental  cultivation  ;  and  writing, 
which  was  still  not  in  common  use  at  Athens,  was,  we  may 
be  sure,  still  more  rarely  employed  at  Rome."  Hence  it 
seems  necessarily  to  follow  that  it  must  have  been  long  after 
this  period  that  history  began  to  be  written  at  Rome. 

This  argument  contains  its  own  refutation ;  because  if  the 
Athenians  in  B.C.  415  knew  their  history  for  the  preceding 
century  only  by  hearsay,  they  could  not  have  been  more 
advanced  than  the  Romans  as  regards,  at  least,  historical 
knowledge  ;  nay,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what  we  have  said 
on  this  subject,  they  must  have  been  a  great  deal  behind 
them.  In  fact,  the  rise  of  literature  at  Athens  was  late  and 
sudden.  And  though  in  polite  literature  they  were  im- 
measurably superior  to  the  Romans,  yet  that  circumstance 
by  no  means  proves  that  they  were  more  careful  in  recording 
political  events.  The  practical  turn  of  mind  of  the  Romans 
seems  here  to  have  given  them  an  advantage  over  the  more 
refined  and  brilliant  intellect  of  the  Athenians.  The  Romans 
appear  to  have  formed  a  different  conception  of  history  from 
the  Greeks.  They  regarded  it  not  as  a  matter  of  literary 
leisure  and  amusement,  to  be  left  to  any  casual  writer  who 
might  be  induced  by  a  love  of  fame,  or  any  other  motive,  to 
pursue  it :  they  made  it  an  affair  of  state,  and  charged  the 
Pontifices  not  only  with  the  care  of  noting  down  in  the 
Annates  Maximi  the  principal  events  as  they  happened,  but 
also  of  drawing  up  in  the  Commentarii  a  connected  history 
of  the  city.  The  result  is  what  we  see.  For  the  early 
annals  of  Rome,  however  imperfect  through  the  lapse  of  ages 
and  the  injuries  occasioned  by  fire  and  other  accidents,  are 
still  much  more  full  and  satisfactory  than  those  of  Athens 
or  of  any  other  Greek  city.  This  respect  for  the  past,  this 
desire  to  be  guided  by  example  and  precedent,  is  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  early  Romans,  and  appears  to  have  been 
common  to  them  with  other  Italian  peoples.  Thus  we  find 
Ovius  Pactius,  an  aged  Samnite  priest,  reading,  in  B.C.  293, 
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from  (til  (tnriint  /tin  n  ln>oh\  a  rniimilury  of  haciilicc.'  Ariria, 
rni'iii'sh',  1111(1  'I'usculmn  liad  tlicir  FuhIj,  which  wcir  <it<'(l 
l>y  Ihc  jmli(|Uiiry  CiiicitiM,' and  I)iuny.siuM  iiM-nlioiiH  that  \\\v. 
Suhincs  possessed  aiiiials  fniiii  all  t'arly  pc'riod.' 

It  MiMMMs  prnl):ili|(>  tliat  th(>  (^)iiiiuentarii  roiititicuiii  wctc; 
also  Iviiowii  li\  the  name  ol'  A  nmdcs,  \\\\u\\  was  u  cotniiion 
appellation  lor  an  histoi  ieal  work  ainoii;^'  tla;  h'oinans  ;  and 
tho  CoiniiuMdarii  \\v\v  prohahly  di.i^a'sted  a(M;ordiii^  to  ycai'H, 
at  all  events  after  IIk' estahlishnient  (d'  the  l{ej)ul)li(;.  Hence 
when  (,)iiintilian  says,  "  Qnid  eiat  I'uturuni  si  nemo  jdus 
tdVeeisset  eo,  (puMn  se(piebatur  ^  Nihil  in  poetis  siijira  i.ivinni 
Aiulronieuni,  nihil  in  historiis  su])ni  Pontilicinn  Annale.s,"'* 
ho  seems  to  mean  the  Connnentaiii  ;  and  the  Annales  Muximi 
wvxv  piM'haps  always  citi'd  under  that  precise  title.  So  aj^'ain, 
wluMi  CMcen^  speakini;-  of  l*ythai;()i'as  haviii*^'  heen  the  teacher 
ot  Numa,  says  :  "  Sa'i)e  enim  hoc  de  majoiihus  natu  audi- 
vimus  et  ita  intelliL;imus  vulgo  existimari :  iie(|ue  vero  satis 
id  annaliuni  ])ublieonim  auctoritate  declaratiim  videmus,"  ^ 
he  is  probably  referring  to  the  Commentarii  Poiitificum, 
because  the  words  puhliconim  and  auctontate  seem  to  refer 
to  a  work  of  more  weight  than  the  early  litcrarij  annals ;  and 
because  he  could  hardly  have  meant  the  Annales  Maximi, 
which,  being  merely  a  register  of  events  as  they  occurred, 
w^ould  not  have  entered  into  the  education  of  Xuma.  The 
following  passage  from  Diomedes,  the  grammarian,*^  also  ap- 
pears to  sliow  that  the  Commentarii  Pontificum  were  some- 
times cdiViQ^  Annales  Puhlici: — "Annales  Publici,  quos  Pon- 
tifices  scriba^que  conficiunt ; "  where,  if  he  had  been  alluding 
to  the  Annales  jNIaximi,  he  would  have  named  only  the 
Pontifex  Maximus. 

We  \\i\l  now  discuss  some  objections  which  have   been 
urged  against   the   existence  of  any  such  liistorical  sources 

1  Liv.  X.  3S. 

-  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.  A  portion  of  the  Fasti  Pramestiui  have  heen  dis- 
covered, which  inention  tlie  ancient  Latin  traditions  respecting  Mezentius  and 
Acca  Larentia.     (Orclli,  Inscr.  Lat.  iii.  3SS,  404.) 

3  Lib.  ii.  49.  •*  Inst.  Orat.  x.  2,  7. 

^  Do  Kep.  ii.  15.  «  P.  480,  id.  Putsch. 
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as  those  we  liave  described.  Scliweoder  remarks,^  after 
Beaufort :  "  If  we  inquire  for  the  sources  of  the  older  Eoman 
history,  we  meet  at  the  outset  the  surprising  circumstance 
that  no  connected  historical  w^ork  was  composed  during  the 
first  five  centuries  of  the  city,  which  might  have  served  as  a 
foundation  for  later  historians.  The  writing  of  history  began 
at  a  very  late  period  among  the  Eomans.  Livy  complains 
more  than  once  of  the  want  of  literature  during  the  first  five 
centuries ;  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  controverted  dictator- 
ship of  the  year  432,  he  expresses  his  regret  that  the  history 
of  that  period  had  not  been  handed  'down  by  any  contem- 
porary writer.  Dionysius  also,  in  enumerating  his  sources, 
remarks  that  Eome  had  not  a  single  ancient  historian.  In 
fact,  Fabius  Pictor  is  the  most  ancient  one  we  know  of,  and 
is  expressly  characterised  by  Livy  as  such." 

We  have  explained,  and  need  not  here  repeat,  the  difference 
between  mere  literary  history  and  those  annalistic  records 
the  keeping  of  which  was  among  the  Eomans  a  function  of 
state  ;  and  it  follows  from  this  explanation  that  it  is  false  to 
imagine  that  the  first  literary  historians  had  no  foundation 
for  their  narrative.  Nor  is  it  true  that  Livy  complains  of 
an  absolute  want  of  literature  {Litteraturlosigkeit),  but  only  of 
its  comparative  rarity,  as  appears  from  the  two  passages 
adduced  by  Schwegler  in  proof  of  his  assertion  :  "  Quod 
parvse  et  rarse  per  eadem  tempora  literae  fuere,"  vi.  1  ;  and, 
"  Quia  rarse  per  ea  tempora  literyc  erant,"  vii.  3.  And  if  the 
literature  was  scanty,  so  the  history  is  proportionably  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory  :  which  is  all  that  Livy  means  to  say. 
The  one  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the  other;  for  while  Livy 
records  the  events  of  the  first  four  centuries  and  more  in  ten 
books,  the  remaining  period  down  to  the  death  of  Drusus, 
embracing  less  than  three  centuries,  filled  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  books. 

With  regard  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  year  u.c.  432,  we 
will  give  the  whole  passage  from  Livy,  and  not  merely  the 
concluding  sentence,  as  quoted  by  Schwegler  in  a  note : — 

^  Bucli  i.  §  2.     Compare  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  §  10,  where  ranch 
the  same  arguments  are  employed. 
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"  Ntu;  (liscrcpHl  <|iiiii  dicliilur  en  ainio  A.  ( 'niiiclliis  fiirrit  :  id 
innhiL^Mlui'.  lu'lliiir  "ircndi  cjiusii  crcatuH  nit;  iin  ut  chhcI  (|Mi 
luilis  Koiuiiiiis.  (|iii;i  L.  I'liniliuM  iiPH'tnr  j^nivi  iiiorlm  InrUj 
iiM|)li('ituM  (>r:it,  siL;iiiiiii  niitlciidis  (|u;i(lri;;is  durrt,  riiii<-tii.si|UO 
ro  limid  sunc  iiiciMoraiidi  iiiipciii  ininistcrio,  sc  dictiitiii-.i  id)di- 
(iiirct' :  nee  facile  csl  au(  rem  ifi,  aiil  aiicloi'ciii  aiiclnii  pra*- 
r»'iT(».  \'ilialaiii  iiiciiiori.iin  ruiicluiliiis  Ijiudibus  rcnr,  j'aIsis([UO 
iuiaL;iiiiuii  t idilis,  diini  raniilia  ad  sc  (|ua'<|iic  faiiiaiii  rci'iiiii 
i^cstannn  honoruiiKiiu'  rallciitc^  iiicndacio  tralmiil.  Iiid(;  ccrte 
ct  siM«^nd()rum  j^csla  vi  publica  iiioinniu'ida  I'cniiii  confiisa. 
Nir  (iiiis([uaiu  jviinalis  (t'lnporibus  illis  scriptor  cxtat,  (pio 
satis  t'orto  auctoro  stctur."  ^ 

Lt't  us  obs(M'\  (\  (irst  of  all,  (lial  wrilcis  ^ww  a;^n'('('d  tliat 
A.  (V)nu>lius  was  dictator  in  iliat  year.  The  lact  could  not 
bu  douied,  bocauso  uo  doubt  his  name  ai)pcarcd  in  tlio  Annals, 
ov  in  tlio  Liber  ^[aj^istvatuTun  ;  Avhiclijiowover,  did  not  assign 
llie  reason  of  his  appointment.  That  his  name  so  a])])(;ared 
is  evident  from  Livy  proceeding  to  say  tliat,  througli  family 
ambition,  "  et  singidorum  gesta  et  2'>Mi('a  monumcnta  rerum 
coufusa*'  for  from  these  ^vords  it  is  evident  tliat  public 
records  of  the  period  existed.  lUit  though  Cornelius  was 
dictator,  it  was  for  so  trifling  a  cause  as  rendered  it  an  "im- 
perium  hand  sane  memorandum,"  and  therefiU'e  the  Annals, 
or  Commentarii,  said  no  more  about  him.  But  after  his 
death,  it  seems  to  have  been  asserted  by  his  family  that  he 
had  been  appointed  dictiitor  on  account  of  the  Samnite  war ; 
and  this  was  proclaimed  in  his  funeral  oration,  and  inserted 
among  the  titles  on  his  bust.  Nor  after  all  was  the  pretension 
so  egregious,  as  Cornelius  appears  to  have  defeated  the  Sam- 
nites  in  his  dictatorship  a  year  or  two  before ;  though  some 
writers  claimed  even  this  victory  for  the  consuls.^  Further, 
Schwegier's  assertion  of  Livy's  regret  that  the  history  of  that 
period  had  not  been  handed  down  hyany  ccnitemporary  ivriter,^ 
is  totally  unfounded,  and  springs  from  a  misconstruction  of 
Livy's  words.    For  when  that  historian  says,  "  Xec  quisquam 

1  Lib.  viii.  40.  2  j^jj   gg^  39^ 

^  "  Dass  die  Gesdiiclite  jenes  Zoitrnuins  von  koinom  gleichzeitigeii  Geschicht- 
s  liroilior  iilierlielort  sey,"  — §  2. 
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sequalis  temporibus  illis  scriptor  extat,  quo  satis  certo  audore 
stetur,''  his  words  necessarily  imply  that  there  were  contem- 
porary writers,  but  none  whom  he  could  sufficiently  trust  in 
this  matter.  Had  he  meant  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
writer,  to  say  that  he  could  not  sufficiently  trust  a  writer  who 
did  not  exist  would  have  been  utterly  absurd. 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  we  will  say  a  word  or  two 
about  these  funeral  orations.  The  origin  of  them  w^as  at 
least  almost  coeval  with  the  Kepublic,  for  in  B.C.  480  the 
Consul  Fabius  Yibulanus  made  an  oration  over  the  bodies  of 
his  colleague  Manlius  and  of  his  own  brother  Q.  Fabius,  who 
had  fallen  in  the  Etruscan  war.^  These  orations,  with  the 
titles  upon  busts,  sarcophagi,  &c.  must  have  constituted  a  sort 
of  records  dating  from  a  very  early  period;  but  unfortunately, 
from  the  cause  already  adverted  to,  they  could  not  be  im- 
plicitly relied  on.  At  the  same  time,  let  us  recognise  from 
their  existence  the  desire  which  prevailed  among  the  Romans 
of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  achievements  of  their 
ancestors,  as  a  sure  pledge  that  they  would  not  have  suffered 
the  history  of  their  country  to  fall  into  oblivion  for  want  of 
a  chronicler  ;  for  with  it  were  intimately  connected  the  history 
and  the  glory  of  the  great  patrician  families.  Nor  after  all, 
perhaps,  was  the  vanity  which  prompted  a  little  exaggeration 
in  these  funeral  eulogiums  and  inscriptions  a  source  of  any 
very  great  depravation  of  the  history  ;  for  the  Eoman  his- 
torians were  fully  aware  of  it,  and  on  their  guard  against  it. 
This  is  shown  by  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Livy,  as  well 
as  by  the  following  one  from  Cicero  : — "  ISTec  vero  habeo  anti- 
quiorem  (Catone)  cujus  quidem  scripta  proferenda  putem,  nisi 
quem  Appi  Cseci  oratio  de  Pyrrho  et  nonnuUse  mortuorum 
laudationes  delectant.  Et  hercules  hse  quidem  extant :  ipsse 
enim  familise  sua  quasi  ornamenta  ac  monumenta  servabant 
et  ad  usum,  si  quis  ejusdem  generis  occidisset,  et  ad  memoriam 
laudum  domesticarum  et  ad  illustrandam  nobilitatem  suam. 
Quamquam  his  laudationibus  historia  rerum  nostrarum  est 
facta  mendosior  :  multa  enim  scripta  sunt  eis,  quae  facta  non 
sunt,    falsi   triumphi,  plures   consulatus,  genera  etiam  falsa 

^  Livy,  ii.  47  ;  cf.  ii. ^61,  &c. 
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el  iul  |.liliriii  IniiisitioiU'H." '  r.iil  in  Ilinst  HUcll  CaHCH  tln! 
Inilli    would   Ii;i\('  Imm'ii   olicilcd    liy   cninpariii;^'   tnj^ctlicr   llin 

liirliudMuls  nl"  (lini'lt'lil    t;i  IililicS,  JlIK  I   tin-   whole   willl   llir   pulilic 

ri'^istorM.  Take,  foi-  inslaiicc,  11m^  lu'couiil.  just  ^'wm  of  tlio 
(liclator  A.  Cornelius.  Wliellier  it.  was  lie  (»r  IIk;  ('<iiisiil8 
who  (li'ft'ult'd  the  Saiiiiiilcs  iiii^dil  Ik;  luutler  ol"  dispiitt!  ]n\- 
twccn  tlu»  e^t'iis  Coniclia  and  the  ^^'(MitcM  Kaliia  and  Fulvia  ; 
lull  (he  dis])nt('  itself  is  a  ]iii»()j"  thai  the  SaniniU'H  wuro 
ln'ateii.  whifli  al'ier  all  is  llie  main  ])<»iiit  ;  hy  whom  was  not 
of  much  imjxirlanco,  uxcopt  to  tlu;  raniili(!S  mentioned.  And 
udmittinii^  that  several  minor  errors  of  tliis  deserii^tioii  may 
luivt^  crept  into  the  early  Iloman  history,  still  this  does  not 
invaliilate  the  great  bulk  of  it,  and  reduee  it  to  a  mere 
fantasy. 

The  memoirs  of  some  of  the  great  houses  must  liave  been 
of  mmh  tlu»  same  value  as  historical  sources  as  these 
funeral  orations,  being  liable  to  the  same  exaggerations.  These 
memoirs  occasionally  claimed  a  very  high  antitjuity.  The 
gens  Octavia,  for  example,  must  have  possessed  old  family 
memoirs  reaching  up  to  the  time  of  the  kings,  since  we  are 
told  that  it  traced  its  origin  to  Yelitra3,  that  it  was  elected 
into  the  lioman  gentes  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  into  the  Seriate 
by  Servius  TuUius,  and  became  ultimately  plebeian.^  But  in 
general  we  may  suppose  that  family  memoirs  hardly  existed 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Eepublic,  and  would  not 
therefore  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  regal  j)eriod.  The 
Censorian  families,  in  particular,  appear  to  have  kept  such 
records,  and  Dionysius  tells  us^  that  they  were  carefully 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  He  even  mentions  havim:: 
seen  some  which  must  have  been  previous  to  the  Gallic  con- 
flagration, as  the}^  recorded  the  census  taken  in  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  which 
fell  in  the  llStli  year  after  the  expidsion  of  Tarquin,  and 
consequently  two  years  before  the  burning  of  the  city. 

There  is  no  force  in  Schw^egler's  concluding  remark,  that 
both  Livy  and  Dionysius  expressly  call   Fabius  Pictor  the 

'  Brut.  10.  2  Sii^.t-_  o^,f   c.  1,  sr.j. 

^  Lil).  i.  74. 
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oldest  historiaD."^  No  doubt  he  was  the  first  writer  of  literary- 
history  for  the  public  ;  but  we  have  already  shown  from  both 
the  writers  named,  that  histories  not  intended  for  publication 
had  been  composed  at  Eome  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Fabius. 

Although  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  is  of  opinion  that  the  early 
Eoman  history  could  have  had  little  or  no  foundation  but 
oral  tradition,  yet  Schwegler  is  so  convinced  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  having  been  derived  from  such  a  source,  that,  as 
he  rejects  the  preservation  of  any  public  annals,  he  is  induced 
to  assume  the  existence  of  certain  private  chroniclers.  "  Be- 
sides the  annals  of  the  priests,"  he  observes,^  "  and  unconnected 
with  them,  there  must  have  been  private  chronicles.  The 
Roman  annalists  from  the  time  of  Fabius  Pictor  evidently 
drew  from  older  chronicles,  which  must  have  reached  back 
beyond  the  Gallic  catastrophe.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  previous  history,  which  has  quite  an  annalistic  form, 
the  accounts  of  the  Volscian,  ^quian,  and  Veientine  wars, 
witli  their  frequently  dry  and  wearisome  details,  or  the  history 
of  the  numerous  prodigies,  epidemics,  and  striking  natural 
phenomena  handed  down  from  that  epoch,  were  first  recorded 
after  the  Gallic  capture  from  memory  and  oral  tradition. 
Most  of  these  accounts  must  rest  on  contemporaneous  and 
written  record,  or  at  all  events  nearly  contemporaneous.  Such 
annalistic  records  appear  to  have  been  begun  not  long  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  or  at  all  events  in  the  third 
century  of  the  city,  and  appear  to  liave  been  originally  carried 
up  to  the  foundation  of  the  Eepublic.  That  they  did  not, 
at  least  originally,  reach  up  to  the  regal  period,  is  shown,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  by  the  unchronological  character 
of  the  history  of  the  kings,  which  excludes  all  possibility  of 
annalistic  record.  Even  the  first  score  or  two  years  of  the 
Eepublic  cannot  have  been  recorded  contemporaneously,  but 
from  memory,  as  may  be  perceived  partly  from  the  contra- 
dictions in  the  chronology — as,  for  instance,  the  battle  of  Lake 
Eegillus  is  placed  by  some  in  the  year  255,  by  others  in  258 
— partly  from  the  confusion  of  the  Fasti  during  the  first  years 

Livy,  i.  44  ;  ii.  40  ;  Dionys.  vii,  71.  ^  guch  i.  §  5. 
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mI*  III!'  L'r|iiilili(',  mill  piirtlv  IVoiii  tin-  l<-;M-ii<l:ir\  iiii<l  iinliiH- 
toricnl  clmractci  nl'  tlic  tr.itlitiniiM  dl  tliat  jt'iind.  Tlicrn 
must,  iiinrrovi  r,  Ikinc  Imm'M  sc^vcnil  ifnl('p<'ii(l<'iit  cliiniiiclcH  ni' 
this  kiiul,  us  \vv.  soim'timcs  find  in  llic  later  lii.Htorians  (nn- 
and  tlie  same  lad  related  twice,  m-  oltener,  nndei-  dillerent 
years,  wliieli  can  only  liave  arisen  IVonj  tluar  liavin;^  jiut 
together  witlnait  any  rritieal  examination  tlie  varyin;^  ac(;onntfl 
of  ditlrient  elirtniieles.  Tims,  Inr  examidc,  Livy  rolatc'H  lour 
eampaiiins  ai^ainst  the  Volseians  in  the  years  251 — 259,  wliieh 
d()id>tless  an»  only  variations  ot  i>ne  and  the  same  event.  It 
was  th(»se  chronicles  wliich  seived  as  historical  sources  to 
Fahius  rictor,  Cincius  Alinientiis,  and  the  annalists  of  the 
sixth  eentury,  and  i^ive  ns  a  security  that  the  traditional 
history,  IVom  alunit  the  time  of  the  first  secession,  is  in  its 
geniM-al  outline  aiilheiitic.  Mveii  in  the  narrative  of  Livy  we 
may.  as  Xiel)ulir  justly  renuirks,'  detect  here  and  there  the 
dry  and  halt  in*;  style  of  the  old  chronicles,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  following  passage  : — "  His  consulibus  Fidenic  obsessa^, 
Crustumeria  capta,  Fra'neste  ah  Latinis  ad  Tiomanos  descivit  ;"2 
a  brevity  wliich  sti-ikingly  differs  from  the  long  descriptions 
in  other  places  of  indecisive  battles.  Livy,  however,  had  not 
seen  these  chronicles,  as  clearly  appears  from  a  passage  in  his 
work.^  Nor  had  Dionysius ;  which,  however,  would  not 
exclude  the  p")0ssibility  that  such  chronicles  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Yarro  and  Yerrius  Flaccus,  and  wTre  used  by  those 
learned  antiquaries.  Schwegler  then  proceeds  to  point  out 
the  similarity  of  such  chronicles  to  those  of  the  Carlovingian 
times :  as,  for  instance,  to  a  passage  like  the  following : — ■ 
"  Carolus  bellum  habuit  contra  Saxones.  Carolus  mortuus 
est.     Eclipsis  solis.     Fames  valida." 

The  general  view  contained  in  this  pa.t^sage,  namely,  that 
there  must  have  been  records  from  which  Fabius  Pictor, 
Cincius,  and  the  other  early  annalists  drew  their  narratives, 
appears  to  us  unanswerable.  We  have  already  endeavoured 
to  show  that  such  minute,  and,  we  might  say,  commonplace 
details  as  sometimes  appear  in  the  early  history  could  not 
possibly  have  been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  ami  are 

^  Rom.  Gesch.  ii.  5.  «  Lib.  ii.  19.  ^  jji^^  yj^    ^q^ 
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still  less  likely  to  have  been  the  produce  of  literary  forgery. 
But  with  regard  to  Schwegler's  opinion  that  these  materials 
for  history  were  not  preserved  in  any  official  records,  but 
in  certain  political  chronicles  kept  by  private  individuals  or 
families,  we  may  observe :  First,  that  this  is  mere  conjecture, 
unsupported  by  a  single  scrap  of  authority ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  already  shown,  from  the  testimony  of 
various  authors,  that  the  Annals  and  Commentaries  of  the 
priests  contained  the  facts  of  the  early  history,  and  were,  in 
all  probability,  in  great  measure  preserved.  Secondl}",  such 
an  authentic  source  being  in  existence,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  motive  could  have  induced  a  private  individual  to  keep 
a  similar  chronicle,  even  if  he  had  the  requisite  opportunity 
to  do  so ;  and  at  all  events  such  a  chronicle  could  liave  been 
little  more  than  a  transcript  of  the  official  one.  Thirdly, 
if  such  private  chronicles  existed,  how  could  Fabius  and 
Cincius  with  propriety  be  called  the  first  annalists  ?  Fourthly, 
the  chronicles,  so  frequently  recording  prodigies,  epidemics, 
and  striking  natural  phenomena,  savour  much  more  of 
records  kept  by  priests  than  of  the  memoirs  of  a  warrior  or 
statesman.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  is  much  more 
probable  to  assume  the  preservation  of  the  Annales  Maximi, 
partly  also  of  the  Commentarii  Pontificum,  than  the  existence 
of  these  private  chronicles  of  the  State. 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  the 
great  patrician  houses  kept  family  memoirs ;  and  when  we 
consider  what  a  leading  part  some  of  these  families — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Fabii — played  in  the  affairs  of  Eome, 
it  is  evident  that  a  history,  or  chronicle,  of  the  gens  Fabia 
would,  for  a  certain  period,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  be 
a  history  of  Eome.  It  seems  a  probable  conjecture  of  Bern- 
hardy's^  that  the  possession  of  such  a  chronicle  and  of 
numerous  other  historical  documents  by  the  Fabii  may  have 
been  one  of  the  motives  which  induced  Fabius  Pictor  to 
write  his  work. 

The  answer  to  Schwegler's  remarks  about  the  unchrono- 
logical  character  of  the  history  of  the  kings,  and  the  inference 

1  Grundriss  der  Edm.  Lit.  S.  175,  Anm.  128  ;  S.  203,  Anm.  155. 
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lliciKM^  (Iniwii  thai  loiitciiiponiry  record  (uiilil  imt  have 
nMiclicd  ii|)  to  tin*  \'{'*^a\  jH'iiod,  lias  Immm  jorcsljillt'd  hy 
HhoNviii;^'  lluiL  tlic  Letter  cliiimoloj^'y  ol'  t  lie  rei)ul)li<aii  |niiod 
is  merely  ii  result  oltlie  annual  eoiiHul.ship. 

Sir  (J.  ('.  Lewis  remarks:'  "  If  IIiohc;  writcu'H  (Fal»ius  and 
(>incius)  ])e^an  lo  (oljcct  materials  for  th(*ir  lii.story  of  the 
First  l*unic  War  in  the  years  220 — 200  lie,  they  mi^dit  have 
obtained  oral  accounts  ol"  it  IVoni  a^'ed  jxirsons  wliose  memory 
extended  as  far  hack  as  its  commencement.  .  .  .  Kal)iuH 
and  (Mucins  mii^lit  tlierefon^  hav(^  written  as  contemjiorarie.s 
themselves,  or  IVom  inl'ormation  furnished  directly  by  con- 
temj)oraries,  for  the  j)eri()d  intdudin^^  the  iirst  two  Punic 
Wars,  2()4 — 201  B.C.,  and  for  any  hiter  time  comi)rchcnded 
within  their  histories." 

According  to  this  an  absohitely  authentic  hi.story,  or  one 
founded  on  contem])orary  testimony,  coukl  not  have  reached 
beyond  the  First  Tunic  War.  And  even  at  this  late  period, 
it  is  not  supi)osed  that  any  public  records  were  made.  The 
only  materials  used  by  Fabius  and  Cincius  are  conjectured 
to  have  been  what  they  knew  of  their  own  knowledge,  or  had 
heard  IVom  old  men  ;  both  which  sources  might  not  have 
been  iirst-rate.  But  a  page  or  t\vo  further  on,  this  view  is 
considerably  modified,  as  follows  : — 

"  When  we  consider  the  energy,  intelligence,  and  systematic 
fixed  principles  of  policy  with  w^hich  the  Romans  had  not 
only  conducted  the  two  Punic  Wars,  but  which  they  had 
exhibited  in  their  resistance  to  Pyrrhus,  we  must  feel  satisfied 
that  they  could  not  have  been  indifferent  about  their  own 
early  history.  A  nation  which  held  so  strictly  to  legal  and 
constitutional  precedent  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
and  to  an  established  course  of  practice,  must  have  possessed 
an  accredited,  if  not  an  authentic  and  true  tradition  respecting 
its  past  transactions  ;  respecting  its  former  successes,  dangers, 
and  reverses ;  respecting  its  great  men  and  their  great  deeds ; 
respecting  the  origins  of  the  political  forms,  the  military 
regulations,  and  the  religious  institutes  round  which  their 
patriotic  feelings  clustered,  and  which,  in  their  belief,  were 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  80. 
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tlie  sources  of  their  power  and  greatness.  The  leading 
famihes  of  the  State,  in  whom  the  high  and  important  offices, 
civil  and  religious,  were  almost  hereditary,  who  furnished 
a  succession  of  consuls,  prsetors,  censors,  quaestors,  and 
pontiffs  to  the  Eoman  people,  and  who  successively  con- 
tributed members  to  the  dignified  Eoman  Senate,  were  doubt- 
less the  depositaries  of  a  traditionary  belief  respecting  the 
past  ages  of  the  city.^  How  far  this  belief  was  authentic, 
and  adequately  supplied  the  place  of  a  history  written  con- 
temporaneously with  the  events,  or  taken  down  from  the 
mouths  of  contemporaries,  we  shall  inquire  presently.  But 
that  such  a  fixed  belief  in  the  history  of  Rome,  from  its 
foundation  up  to  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  was  then  in  existence 
among  the  more  intelligent  and  instructed  portion  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  particularly  among  those  who  took  a 
prominent  j^art  in  the  conduct  of  its  public  affairs,  cannot 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  considers  the  political  and  social 
state  of  Rome  durinsf  the  Punic  Wars."^ 

We  have  here  an  admission  very  similar  to  tliat  of 
Schwegler,  to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  The  Romans 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  that  is,  nearly  three  centuries 
B.C.,  were  not  "indifferent  about  their  own  early  history." 
Yet  even  then,  and  although  it  is  not  disputed  by  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  that  they  possessed  the  art  of  writing,  they  are  not 
supposed  to  have  noted  it  down.  Nay,  though  they  were 
such  lovers  of  constitutional  precedent  and  an  established 
course  of  practice,  they  are  not  supposed  to  have  recorded 
even  the  events  of  their  own  times  for  the  benefit  of  their 
posterity ;  for  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  as  we  have  seen,  thinks  that 
Fabius  and  Cincius,  the  first  aftnalists  whom  he  recognises, 
who  flourished  a  century  later,  drew  their  narratives  entirely 
from  tradition  and  the  memory  of  old  men. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  character  of  the  Romans  is  in  glaring 

1  Hero  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  adds  in  a  note,  "  This  system  of  practically  con- 
fining the  chief  offices  of  the  republic  to  a  small  number  of  Roman  families 
must  have  tended,  by  preserving  political  traditions,  and  concentratino- 
political  interest,  to  perpetuate  the  history  of  the  past." 

2  Vol.  i.  p.  83,  seq. 
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coiitindict  ioii  with  liis  rHtiniatr  ••!'  Ihrii  liiHtnry.  Ilr  inlinitM 
tliiil  llicy  It'ok  llic  ;^q'<Mit<»sl  iiilcivsl  in  it,  tli;it  tln-v  W'lTP 
iiwarc  of  its  iiii|Mirtiin('c  jnr  I  In-  I'staltlisliinriit  ot  coimti- 
tutimial  prccctlnit.  and  yd  (hey  tnok  nnt  tin*  .sli;^'htr»Mt 
carii  In  jMcst'ivc  il  IVoiii  nldivinn  Ini-  tin;  hcnclit  of  tln'ir 
|)(».s(('rity  ! 

r.iil  is  it  jUdltal)!*',  nl'trr  tlic  many  vici.s.situdeH  which 
lionic  liad  inuh'ruinnc.  that  this  intcicst  was  first  awakened 
so  hite  as  Ih.c  tinu'  of  Pynhns^  ( )r  that  in  spit<;  of  "the 
intellij^enco  and  systematic  (ixcul  principh's  of  ])oliey  "  of  th(*, 
Ivomaiis  of  that  time,  these  princi|)h's  wore  fouinhMl  on  merc^ 
ittmance?  If  it  was  from  siich  materials  that  their  (M)n- 
stitiitional  prece«ients  were  (hawn,  tliey  had  better  have  been 
w  ithoiit  them  ;  and  tlie  inttdli^'enro  and  enerj^^y  attriVjuted 
to  them  seems  to  be  nothing;  but  a  bitter  irony. 

Let  us  o])serve  a  few  more  contradictions.     In  vol.  i.  p.  1  10, 
Sir  O.  (\  Lewis  nttirms  that   the  historical  knowledge   of  the 
best  informed  statesmen  and  ])ontilts  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  l^unit^   War  did  not  reach  much  beyond   a  century. 
And   in    tlie   next  ]nige  he  says:   "Those  who  lived  at  the 
beginning  of   the  Second    Punic  War  were  doubtless  better 
ac([uaintcd   with   the    constitution  of  that  time  and  of  the 
century    immediately    precxnling    than    the    writers    of    the 
Augustan    age   could    be.     Their   knowledge    of  the    earlier 
times  must,  however,  have  been   imperfect,  faint,  and  con- 
fused, even  wOiere  it  was  founded  on  authentic  though  meaare 
traditions,  and  positively  erroneous  if  an  attempt  w^as  made 
to   till   up  the  outline.     The    lioman    constitution   had  not, 
indeed,  undergone  any  fundamental  change  in  the  interval 
of  230  years  between  the  Decemvirate  and  the  Second  Punic 
War  (4-49 — 218  B.C.) ;  but  during  this  period  the  Canuleian 
law  of  445  B.C.,  the  Licinian  laws  of  367  B.C.,  the  laws  of 
the  Dictator  Publilius  Pliilo,  of  359  B.C.,  the  Ogiilnian  law  of 
300  B.C.,  and  the  Hortensian  law  of  287  B.C.,  all  formed  im- 
portant steps  in  the  development  of  the  Eoman  constitution." 
That  is,  though  the  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  Second 
Punic  War  hael  only  a  confused  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
their  country  for  the  previous  century,  yet  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
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even  at  this  day,  can  go  back  and  make  a  positive  assertion 
respecting  it  for  more  than  double  that  time,  and  can  trace 
the  successive  measures  by  which  the  Eoman  constitution 
was  developed  during  a  period  of  230  years  heforc  the  Second 
Punic  War ! ! 

We  agree  with  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  main  position,  that  without 
record  there  can  be  no  authentic  history.  But  what  were 
the  laws  here  cited  but  records  ?  And  to  suppose  that  these 
laws  stood  isolated  and  alone,  and  that  all  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  passed  and  of  the 
objects  which  tliey  were  meant  to  attain  w^as  lost,  is  to 
suppose  an  absurdity. 

Having  attempted  to  show  by  arguments,  some  of  which, 
we  believe,  have  not  been  before  employed,  that  direct  and 
authentic  sources  for  the  early  history  of  Eome  existed  in 
the  Annales  Maximi,  the  Commentarii  Pontificum,  and  in 
family  memoirs  and  records,  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider 
some  other  collateral  sources,  which  might  have  served  to 
check  and  confirm  the  history,  and  where  needful,  to  suggest 
restorations.  Among  these  we  may  first  mention  the  Libri 
Pontificum,  Pontificii,  or  Pontificales — which  appear  to  have 
been  distinct  from  the  Commentarii — and  the  Libri  Augurales. 
The  contents  of  the  latter  may  be  inferred  from  their  name. 
They  were  the  registers  of  the  college  of  augurs,  and  must 
have  contained  the  laws  and  traditions  of  that  priesthood. 
That  they  occasionally  contained  historical  facts  or  consti- 
tutional precedents  is  shown  by  the  following  passage  of 
Cicero :  "  Provocationem  etiam  a  regibus  fuisse  declarant 
pontificii  libri,  significant  etiam  nostri  augurales."^  It  is  a 
fair  inference  from  this  passage  that  both  the  Libri  Pontificii 
and  Libri  Augurales  reached  up  to  the  time  of  the  kings ; 
at  all  events,  they  must  have  contained  the  traditions  of  the 
regal  period.  The  antiquity  of  the  Libri  Augurales  is  sup- 
ported by  their  obsolete  language.  Thus  Varro  remarks,^ 
that  they  had  tera  for  terra,  and  tempestiUem  for  tertvpestatem. 
From  another  passage  in  the  same  books,  we  learn  that  a 
dictator   was    anciently   called   Magister   Populi ;  ^    that   is, 

1  De  Rep.  ii.  31.       2  jj^g.  L^t.  v.  21  ;  vii.  51.        ^  ck.  De  Rep.  i.  40. 
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comiufindcr  nl"  (Im  lo/m/r  (inni/,  or  propliv,  wliili*  liis  huI»- 
oi'dimitc  (iMict  r  was  mily  Ma;j;ist<'r  Ivjuituiii,  (•(HiiiimiKlrr  of 
the  lvliijj;lils,  nr  cavjiliv.  Tlirsc'  ImioLs  Mt'ciii  also  to  liavr  lircii 
Moiiu'limcs  callcil  ( 'oinmciilaiii  Aii^^iiruiii,  uh  in  tlic  lollowiii^ 
l>assa^'o  :  *'  Ita(|ii('  iii  iiostris  (/(uumciilariis  " — tlmt  ia,  of  our 
collci^^c  of  au^^Mirs — '*.scri|>lum  lialM'iniis  :  Jovi'.  toimiih*  I'lil- 
j^unnilc,  coiiiitia  jtojuili  lialuTc  iifla-i."  ' 

W'c  may  supiiosc  that  llic  l,il>ri  I'diil  ilicalrs  CMiilaiind  tin; 
|)()M(ili('al  laws  and  lustoiiis,  just  as  tla*  Ani^uralcs  contained 
tli()S(»  of  the  ani^urs.  Tims  \\(\  find  j)assa^n's  cited  from  tlicni 
ridatinj;'  (o  t»l»scrvanccs  at  funerals/  at  sacritices,''  on  holidays,* 
ikw  'I'here  were  oi lier  siicordotal  liook.s  of  lliis  sort,  as  those 
ol'  the  Salii,  ealleil  A^ontMiscs/'  and  the  Connnentarii  (^uin- 
decenivirorum.'"'  The  Commenlaries  ol'  Numa  jtidhahly  formed 
the  foundation  of  them.  According;;  to  Scrvius,  the  Libri 
rontilieales  were  also  called  dndinitamenta  :  "Nomina  luce 
numinum  in  Indi^^itament  is  inveniuntur,  id  est,  in  libris 
])ontitit'a]ibus,  ipii  et  nomina  deoruni  et  rationes  ipsorum 
nomiiium  continent  ;  "  '  thougli  it  may  bo  suspected  that  the 
lndi«4itamenta  \\\'\\'.  more  particuhirly  books  containing  the 
proper  ])rayers  to,  and  modes  of  addressing,  the  different 
deities,  from  indigifarc  =  imprecari,  incantare.*'  And  so 
^lacrobius  :  "  Eadeni  opinio  sospitalis  et  medici  dei  in 
nost risque  (|uoque  sacris  fovetur;  namque  Virgines  Yestales 
ita  indigitant :  Apollo  Miedice,  Apollo  Piean."^  The  language 
of  the  Salian  books  was  so  ancient  that  in  tlie  time  of  Quin- 
tilian  it  was  no  longer  understood  by  the  priests  theniselves.^^ 
Even  in  the  time  of  Yarro,  JElius,  a  distinguished  student 
of  Latin  literature,  passed  over  many  obscure  passages  in 
interpreting  them  ;  and  Yarro  considered  them  to  be  seven 

1  Cic.  De  Div.  ii.  18. 

2  Vtirr.  Ling.  Lat.  v.  23  ;  Serv.  M\\.  xii.  603. 

3  Varr.  ib.  98.     Festus,  p.  189,  opima. 

*  "  Sane  qua?  feriee  a  quo  genere  hominum,  vel  quibus  diebus  fieri  permissa 
sint,  si  quis  scire  desiderat,  tibros  pontificales  legat." — Serv.  Georg.  i.  272  ; 
cf.  Colum.  E.  R.  ii.  21,  5. 

^  "Varr.  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  14.  ^  Censor,  De  Die  Nat.  c,  17. 

7  Ad.  Georg.  i.  21.  8  Paul.  Diac.  p.  114. 

^  Sat.  i.  17  ;  cf.  Schwogler,  S.  32.  ^^  In.st.  Or.  i.  6,  40. 
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centuries  old.i     Horace  also  notes  their  obsolete  language  in 
the  following  lines  : — 

"Jam  saliare  Niiiiue  canueii  qui  laiidat,  et  illud 
Quod  mecuin  iguorat  solus  vult  scire  videri."^ 

The  Libri  Lintei,  or  Libri  Magistratuuni,  contained,  as  the 
second  name  shows,  lists  of  the  magistrates,  while  the  first 
name  indicates  that  they  were  made  of  linen.  Becker,  how- 
ever, is  of  opinion,  from  a  passage  in  Livy  before  quoted 
(Lib.  iv.  7),  that  the  Libri  Lintei  and  Libri  Magistratuuni 
were  distinct :  because  Livy  there  says  that  the  consuls  of 
that  year  weie  not  mentioned  in  tlie  Libri  Magistratuuni, 
though  they  were  mentioned  in  the  treaty  with  the  Ardeates  ; 
and  then  adds  that,  according  to  Licinius  Macer,  their  names 
appeared  both  in  the  Libri  Lintei  and  in  the  treaty.  But  it 
by  no  means  follows  from  this  passage  that  the  Libri  Magis- 
tratuum  were  distinct  from  the  Lintei.  They  are  used  here 
as  convertible  terms,  and  this  is  shown  by  other  passages 
in  which  Livy  so  uses  them.  Thus  in  Lib.  iv.  20,  he  says : 
"  Quod  tam  veteres  annales,  quodque  inagistratimm  libri,  quos 
linteos  in  aede  repositos  Monetaj  Macer  Licinius  citat  iden- 
tidem  auctores."  And  another  passage  shows  that  the  Libri 
Lintei  really  contained  the  names  of  the  magistrates :  "  Nihil 
enim  constat  disi  in  libros  linteos  utroque  anno  relatum  inter 
magistratus  praefecti  nonien"  (Lib.  iv.  13). 

The  first  of  the  passages  in  which  tlieir  authority  is 
appealed  to  relates  to  A.u.c.  310,  or  B.C.  443,  more  than  half 
a  century  before  the  burning  of  the  city  ;  and  indeed  it  is 
not  pretended  that  these  books  were  destroyed  on  that 
occasion,  since  they  were  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Moneta  on  the  Capitol,  which  never  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  Gauls.  One  would  think  from  this  circumstance 
that  Livy  might  have  satisfied  himself  on  the  point  in 
question  by  consulting  the  books  themselves ;  but  from 
some  cause  or  another — probably  his  idleness,  of  which  we 
shall  find  more  than  this  example — he  does  not  appear  to 
have  done  so. 

•  Liiif?.  Lat.  vii.  2,  scq.  2  £pp   {[   i^  35 
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We    illso    lu'ill     ol     <  'uliilmiiliil  il     lif;.'lllil.    H^    ill     il     |«llMHIlj;<»    ut* 

(/icon»'s  Oiatiuii  lor  Ual>irius  ulrcjuly  <iiH)t«Ml.'  Only  tliono, 
lioNVt'Vor,  (if  Niiiiia  and  Scivius  TuUius  uit'  .s|M'(ili(;ully  nn  n- 
lidiicd.'-'  I^iil  lli»'  suhstancc  of  llir  ('(tniinrnlarii'M  <»i"  Niiniu 
iiad  iloiihtlt'.ss  Ix'cn  al)S(irlM'(l  in  llic  Lilni  I'onlilicalc.s  ;  lor 
had  (licy  IxM-n  cxlanl  in  ilirir  nri;^'iiial  Imiii.  lln-  lorgcry  of 
llii'in.  In  wliicli  wr  liavc  ahead}  alluded,  Wdiild  no!  liilVt*  been 
Mtlcmplcd.  Ill  likr  niaiiiicr  tlic  ( '(Miiiihiilarics  ol"  SijrviUH 
stH'iii  to  laivi"  luniicd  lilt'  groundwork  nl'  (lir  .sul)H('(|U«'nl 
Taliula'  Ccnsoria".  For,  as  Sciiwi'glcr  has  pointed  out,"' IVhIuh, 
in  the  following'  piissa^^^*,  rclcrs  the  L'Xj)r(jssion  pruntm  to 
SiM'vius  Tullius:  "  Procuni  patiiciuni  in  descriiitionc  cla.ssiuin, 
(plain  li'cit  Sorvius  Tullius,  sij^nilicat  iirocernni  "  (p.  VJ)  while 
CiiHTo  c'ili's  the  CV'Usoria'  'I'aliuhe  tor  tlie  same  expression: 
"daui  ut  Censoriie  Tabuhe  hKjUuntur,  labruni  et  j)rocuni 
audeo  diccre,  non  labroiiuu  el  ])rocoruni.'  '  Tlie  first  Censoriie 
Tabuhe,  however,  must  have  been  tliose  of  Servius  ;  and  it  is 
therefore,  not  aho<;ether  impossible  that  they  may  have  been 
extant,  and  that  both  Cieero  and  Servins  are  alluding  to  them. 
The  Leges  Ivegiie  were  another  collateral  source  of  early 
history.  They  are  freqnently  mentioned  as  extant  by  the 
best  authorities.  Livy  expressly  says  ^  that  some  of  the  laws 
of  the  kings,  besides  the  decemviral  tables,  were  recovered 
after  the  lire ;  and  they  who  make  so  much  of  his  text  as  an 
authority  for  the  loss  of  historical  documents  in  that  cata- 
strophe, are  surely  bound  to  accept  the  exceptions  which  he 
specifies.  L.  Valerius,  in  his  speech  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
Lex  Oppia,  refers  to  the  existence  of  such  laws  :  "  Ha3C  quum 
ita  natura  distincta  sint,  ex  utro  tandem  genere  ea  lex  esse 
videtur,  quam  abrogamus  ^  An  vetus  regia  lex,  simul  cum 
urbe  nata,'"  ^  &c.     And  Cicero  bears  positive  testimony  to  the 

^  Above,  p.  xvii. 

'•^  See  Livy,  i.  31,  32,  60.  Cicero  appears  to  quote  some  expressions  from 
the  Commentaries  of  Servius  in  the  following  passage  :  "  In  quo  etiam 
verbis  ac  nominibus  fuit  diMgens  :  qui  (^uum  locupletes  assiduos  ajipellasset 
ab  wre  dando,  eos  qui  aut  non  plus  miila  (piingentum  reris  aut  omnino  nihil 
in  suum  censum  piivter  caput  attulissent,  proletarios  uominavit." — De  Kep. 
ii.  2±  ■'  B.  i.  §  6. 

•*  Dc  Oral,  46,  156.  ^'  Lib.  vi.  1.  ^  Lib.  xxxiv.  6. 
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existence  of  Numa's  laws  :  "Et  animos,  propositis  legibus 
his,  qicas  in  momtmentis  hahemus,  ardentes  consiietucline  et 
cupiditate  bellandi  religionum  cserimoniis  mitigavit  :  "  ^  and 
again  :  "  Ilia  autem  diuturna  pax  Numse  mater  huic  urbi 
juris  et  religionis  fuit :  qui  legum  etiam  scrip  tor  fuisset, 
quas  scitis  extare!'  ^ 

Scliwegler,  after  Osann,  thinks  ^  that  the  word  fuisset  in 
the  last  passage  shows  that  Nunia's  laws  could  not  have  been 
written  ;  that  we  must  supply,  Numa  would  have  written 
them,  if  at  that  time  writing  had  been  in  common  use.  The 
sentence  is  fragmentary,  breaking  off  in  the  middle,  so  that 
we  know  not  what  Cicero  was  going  to  add.  But  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  it  was  not  an  objection  to  the  possibility  of 
Numa  having  written  his  laws,  because  in  the  passage  first 
quoted  Cicero  speaks  of  their  positive  existence,  and  because, 
in  a  passage  before  cited,  we  see  that  Cicero  believed  literce 
and  doctrince  to  have  been  already  inveterafcc  in  the  time  of 
Eomulus.^  And  Livy,  in  a  passage,  also  before  quoted,^  says 
that  Numa  delivered  his  laws  written  and  signed  to  Marcius. 
Festus  speaks  of  Numa's  laws  as  written  :  ".Itaque  in  Numne 
Pompili  regis  legibus  scriptum  esse,"  ^  &c.  Tacitus  alludes  to 
a  law  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  speaks  of  Ancus  Marcius  and 
Servius  Tullius  as  lawgivers.'^ 

Schwegler  infers  that  the  laws  of  Numa  had  been  absorbed 
in  the  Pontifical  books,  citing  in  support  of  this  opinion 
Festus  (p.  189,  Opima)  and  Plutarch  (Marc.  8).  But  the 
passage  in  Festus  leads  to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion.  It 
runs  as  follows  :  "  Testimonio  esse  libros  Pontificum,  in  quibus 
sit :  Pro  primis  spoliis  bovem  (bove)  pro  secundis  solitaurili- 
bus,  pro  tertiis  agno  publice  fieri  debere  :  esse  etiam  compelli 
reges  (Pompilii  regis  ?)  legem  opimorum  spoliorum  talem : 
Cujus  auspicio  classe  procincta  opima  spolia  capiuntur,  Jovi 
Peretrio  darier  oporteat,"  &c.  Now,  when  a  writer  cites  a 
passage  from  the  Libri  Pontificum,  and  then  adds,  there  is 
also  a  law  of  King  Pompilius  (''  esse  etiam,"  &c.)  on  the  same 

1  De  Rep.  ii.  14.  2  n^i^^  y.  2  ;  cf.  Dionys.  ii.  24,  63,  &c. 

3  B.  i.  S.  25,  Anm.  7.  *  De  Rep.  ii.  10,  18.  ^  lj^^  j   20. 

'^  P.  178,  OccisTim.  "^  Ann.  iii.  26  ;  xii.  8. 
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siil>j«'cl  (if  ( )jtiiiiii  S|inli;i,  llir  iiccrHMiiry  iiifrnMioc^  Ih  timt  tin-Hi* 
( \V(t  (IticiiiiK'iil.-i  wdc  (list  iiict . 

Scliwc^lcr  iir^Mics  '  lli;il  I  In-  tlccniiviiiil  li-;^i.sl;it  ii»ii  mIiowh 
till'  want  (»r  pn-vitMis  wriltrn  laws,  ami  appeals  t(»  tlir  t«'.sti- 
iiioiiy  of  hiniiysius  llial.  Ih'Iuic  1  lie 'I'nvcIvc  Tables,  laws  con- 
sisted niily  nl'  I  In-  1  liidil  idiis  n|  jurist  ic  practice,  aiul  that  only 
a  litllc  li;i\iii;;  llic  lui-cc  ol'  l;iw  had  Im-cu  wi-itldj  dnwu  in 
cfilain  sacred  hooks,  the  kiinwIed^M*  of  which  was  confined  to 
the  pnlricians.  r.iil  llie  lan;^nni«^'e  of  Dionysius  is  not  lisilf  so 
slrouL,^  as  this,  lie  t»nly  says  that,  (t//  law  was  not  coin])riscd 
in  writing" — ouS'  tV  f^pa<^al<;  aTTdvra  tli  SiKaca  TeTuyfiiuu 
(x.  I)  — and  this  shows  that  sonic  was.  All  that  W(»  arc  con- 
tcndinj^  lor  is,  that  lher(>  wei'c  eeiiaiii  wiitleii  laws  dl"  the 
kin<j^s,  not  thai  there  was  a  complete  Ixtdy  (•!'  them,  \\hi«h 
might  have  sidliced  lor  all  sul)sc(|ucnt  time.  And  to  this 
point  another  ])assa«j;(^  ot"  the  same  Dionysius  may  be  cited,  not 
nientiiuuHl  by  Schweeler,  when  that  historian  alludes  to  a  law 
of  the  kineiy  period  havin<^  been  incorporated  into  tlu*  Twelve 
Tables,  and  quotes  a  passage  from  the  icrittcn  laws  of  Numa.^ 

On  this  subject  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  observes:'^  "It  w^as  easy 
for  a  ]Kmtihcal  scribe,  who  entered  a  rule  of  consuetudi- 
nary law  in  his  register,  to  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  a  lex 
rcgia,  and  attribute  it  to  Numa,  Servius,  or  one  of  the  other 
kings."  But  it  is  still  more  easy  to  make  a  conjecture  of  this 
sort,  though  it  is  not  only  against  all  evidence,  but  against  all 
probability.  For  to  think  that  codes  of  law,  the  most  sacred 
of  all  human  institutions,  could  be  triHed  wuth — nay,  could  be 
forged — in  this  free  and  easy  manner,  and  that  too  among  a 
people  who,  as  Sir  G.  C.  Lewds  tells  us  himself,  "  held  so 
strictly  to  legal  and  constitutional  precedent,"  is  contrary  to 
all  experience,  and  in  fact  one  of  the  most  random  and  impos- 
sible suppositions  that  can  be  imagined. 

It  will,  perhaps,  at  all  events  be  allowed  that  what  the 
Komans  called  their  Leges  Eegiae  were  older  than  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  ;  for  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  had 
sense  enough  to  discriminate  whether  they  were  prior  or  sub- 

1  B.  i.  S.  26. 

2  iv  ols  KaX  oL'tw  "yiypatirai — oitfp  ovk  olv  typa^fi/.—  ii.  27.       -^  Vol.  i.  p.  r»2(\ 
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sequent  to  that  great  epocli  in  tlieir  legislation.  Nor  would 
it  have  been  easy  after  tlie  promulgation  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
by  which  their  jurisprudence  was  reduced  to  a  more  exact 
science,  to  pretend  that  a  law  passed  by  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  was  a  regal  law ;  neitlier  is  it  very  obvious  what 
motive  there  could  have  been  for  making  such  an  attempt. 
But  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  and  the  decem viral  Icgishation  is  only  about  half  a 
century,  and  therefore  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  faith  to 
believe  that  tlie  Leges  Regias  were  really  what  they  professed 
to  be.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
survived  the  (Jallic  conflagration.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  observes  : 
"  That  the  decemviral  legislation  was  preserved  witli  perfect 
fidelity  in  the  original  authentic  text  cannot  be  doubted."  ^ 
Where,  then,  is  the  improbability  that  laws  only  a  century 
or  two  older  may  also  have  survived  ?  On  this  subject 
Niebuhr  observes :  "  Tt  would  be  arbitrary  scepticism  to 
doubt  that  the  early  Roman  laws  were  written  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Decemvirs,"  ^  and,  "  The  high  antiquity  of  a  col- 
lection of  the  laws  of  the  kings  compiled  by  one  Papirius 
seems  unquestionable."  ^  Mere  antiquity  cannot  be  alleged 
as  a  reason  why  the  laws  of  the  Roman  kings  should  have 
perished,  for  there  are  Anglo-Saxon  laws  extant  that  are 
ten  centuries  old,  and  the  interval  between  Numa  and  the 
historical  times  is  only  about  half  that  period. 

Further  collateral  evidence  in  support  of  the  history  of  the 
regal  period  is  afforded  by  the  treaties  already  mentioned,  of 
Servius  Tullius  with  the  Latins,  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  with 
the  Gabines,  and  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage  con- 
cluded in  the  first  year  of  the  republic.  A  treaty  made  with 
the  Latins  in  the  consulship  of  Cassius  and  Cominius  in 
B.C.  493,  only  seventeen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  may  almost  be  said  to  belong  to  this  epoch.  Cicero 
speaks  of  it^  as  extant  in  his  time,  engraved  on  a  brazen 
column  which  stood  behind  the  rostra.  It  is  also  alluded  to 
by  Livy  ^  and  Dionysius,^  the  latter  of  whom  gives  the  sub- 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  112.  2  Lect.  vol.  i.  p,  6.  3  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

4  Pro  Balbo,  23.  ^  Lib.   i.  83.  «  Lib.  vi.  95. 
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mIiimcc  t.r  il.  S('li\v«';,'li'r'M  concliisinii.'  tlml  it  <'mii1(I  not  liavc 
Itrcii  r\l:iiil  ill  IIh'  liliir  nf  llicMc  liis((iriillis  brciaUHC  CiciTu,  ill 
(lie  piiHsa^'c  cilcil.  siiys  tlmt  it  \\\u\'  liitchf  Htood  hcliiiid  tine 
rostra — "(|II(mI  (luidcin  impcr  in  (M)Iiiinii:i  «tih'ji  iiu'ininiiiiiis 
]>os(.  rostra  "  is  iiol  a  very  loi^ical  one,  since  its  removal  IVom 
tlmt  ])osition  docs  iml  i!ii|ily  its  dcstruclioii. 

Th(\s(»  arc  all  the  lilcraiy  iiiniiiiinriils  ol'  tlii'  i'c;^fal  jxiiod 
wliicli  it  iiia\  Itc  iiccoHsary  to  inciitioii.  It  aj>p(nir.s  to  us  that 
they  luij^ht  have  sulHccd  to  preserve  the  inemory  of  the  kings 
and  the  ])rincii)!d  events  of  their  rei^nis  ;  at  all  events  they 
nii^ht  have  jtreventcd  the  histc^ry  from  hein^'  a  mere  hlank, 
so  that  even  the  names  of  the  kings  should  not  be  aecurately 
known,  ami  tlie  whole  narrative  bo  nothing  more  than  a 
fantasy.  Sch\V(>gler,  alter  reciting  in  the  eighth  section  of 
his  book,  the  treaties  just  mentioned,  observes:  "The  im- 
portance o^  \\\v  documents  just  recited  is  not  to  be  lightly 
prized  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  criticism  ;  they 
are  boundary  stones,  which  restrain  an  unbridled  and  measure- 
less scepticism.  The  alliance  of  Servius  Tullius  with  the 
Latins,  the  commercial  treaty  with  Carthage,  and  the  treaty 
of  Sp.  Cassius,  will  not  bo  doubted  by  any  discreet  historical 
inquirer."  But  he  has  hardly  uttered  these  words  when  he 
goes  on  to  reverse  his  judgment  by  asserting  that  the  tradi- 
tional history  gains  nothing  by  these  monuments,  and  con- 
cludes the  paragraph  by  saying  that,  so  far  from  supporting- 
it,  they  rather  serve  to  show  how  little  authenticity  it  has  ! 
We  shall  inquire,  in  the  course  of  the  following  work,  how 
far  this  judgment  may  be  w^ell  founded  with  regard  to  such  of 
these  documents  as  come  within  its  scope. 

Besides  literar}'  records,  there  Avere  also  other  monuments, 
architectural  and  plastic,  of  the  regal  period.  Such  were  the 
walls  and  gates  of  the  Palatine  and  Servian  cities,  the  Vetus 
Capitolium,  the  temples  erected  by  Eomulus,  Tatius,  and 
Numa,  the  Curia  Hostilia,  the  Tullianum,  the  Cloaca  ]\faxima, 
the  Circus,  the  Capitoline  Temple,  &c.  In  the  plastic  Avay 
Ave  may  principally  instance  the  statues  of  the  kings  which 
stood  in  the  Capitol.     Tliese  must  have  ber-n  erectf^l  before  the 

1  S.  19,  Amu.  5. 
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republican  times,  and  most  probably  by  Tarquinius  Superbus 
when  he  finished  the  Capitol ;  they  would  have  borne  witness 
to  the  number  and  names  of  the  kings,  and  would  have 
formed  a  trustworthy  record,  dating  only  between  two  and 
three  centuries  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.  There  were, 
besides,  the  statue  of  Junius  Brutus,  of  Attus  Navius,  the 
carved  wooden  image  of  Servius  TuUius  in  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  &c.  All  these  monuments  would  have  told  their  own 
tale,  and  have  been  indissolubly  connected  with  the  names  of 
their  founders  and  prototypes. 

Such,  then,  were  the  principal  materials  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  which  might  have  been  used  by  writers  of  a  later 
period  for  the  early  history  of  Eome.  In  order  to  complete  that 
portion  of  our  dissertation  which  relates  to  the  external  evidence 
for  that  early  period,  it  only  remains  to  inquire  how  its  history 
has  been  treated  by  the  writers  who  made  it  their  subject. 

The  first  historians  of  Rome  were  Greeks.  Hieronymus, 
of  Cardia,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  who  flourished  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  a 
brief  survey  of  Eoman  affairs,^  in  his  history  of  the  Epigoni, 
or  Diadochi,  as  the  successors  of  Alexander  were  called.  His 
subject  led  him  to  treat  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus, 
and  it  was  doubtless  on  this  occasion  that  he  adverted  to  the 
affairs  of  Eome.  Timaeus,  of  Tauromenium,  in  Sicily,  was 
the  next  Greek  writer  who  handled  the  same  subject,  in  his 
history  of  Italian  and  Sicilian  affairs,  of  which  only  a  few 
fragments  remain.^  Timaius  was  probably  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  consequently  con- 
siderably less  than  half  a  century  after  the  capture  of  Eome 
by  the  Gauls.  His  vicinity  to  Magna  Grsecia  must  have 
afforded  him  an  excellent  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  Italian  affairs  in  general,  and  his  history  probably  con- 
tained some  valuable  information  respecting  the  early  times 
of  Eome.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  with 
the  Eomans. 

^  Dionys.  i.  6,  seq.* 

2  Snidus,  Tifxaios  \  cf.  Gellius,  N.A.  xi.  1,  "Timaeus  in  historiis  quas 
oration  e  Grseca  de  rebus  populi  Romani  composuit." 
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1^Ih»  }^M'(»ai  liisldriiiiis  (if  ( Ii ••  |trn|Hr  Knew  lilllr  (»i-  nutliinj^ 

:i1m>iiI  iIic  Ikdiiinii'^.  Neil Imt  I  Inudni us  nor 'riiucv«li<l<*H  oiico 
iiiciil  i(Uis  lliciii,  nlllinn"li  the  luriiicr  liislorijin  s|(ciit  tin-  IuhI 
yi'iirs  (if  his  life  nl  'I'Imiii.  Tlic  cxislcncc  oj"  Ikuiiic  is,  lir»w- 
(»V(M',  soiiict iiMcs  rt'Cd^iiiscd  liy  cnly  (Jirck  wiilci's.  Ilrlhi- 
iiicuM,  wlin  llnurislicd  ill  thr  lil'lli  criiliiiy  \\A'.,  is  Miiid  In  liavo 
i-t'('(U'd('d  ill  Ills  cliiniiiid''  (»!"  tlic  |iri('.st('SHt*.s  of  .Iiiiio  at  Ar«^08, 
lli:i(  .Miicas  was  (lie  i'oiiiidi  r  d'  I.'niiic'  ('cplialoii  nl' ( Jcrj^'illies, 
|)tMuan()ras  of  Smihos,  and  tlic  .Arcadian  jioct  A;^'alliylluH,  H(»oiii 
also  to  liiivc  alludiMl  lo  lioiiic  ;  laii  llinu<^']i  these,  wen?  (Mirly 
writers,  llicir  exact  daU'  is  iinceilaiii.  ■  I)aiiiastes  of  SiL^euin, 
a  coiitcniporary  of  Ilellaiiicus  and  llcrodotns,  also  spoke  of 
Ihc  loun(hiti«)n  ol'  IJoine.'  Antioclius  of  Syracuse/  and  the 
^'eoorapher  Scylax  mentioned  llic  name  of  lliat  city.*  Thf'O- 
])oin|)Us  aihertcd  to  tlu'  capture  of  lioine  l>y  the  (Jauls.* 
AristotK\  who  was  a  coutcinporary  of  Thcioponipus,  men- 
tioned the  same  event,  and  also  adverted  to  th(»,  le«^r(.nd  c,f  the 
burnine;  of  the  ships  hy  the  Trojan  Avonien  on  the  coast  of 
Italy."  Heraclides  of  Poiitus  also  mentioned  the  (Tallic  cata- 
strophe,^ which  would  therefore  appear  to  have  created  a  great 
sensation  in  Greece.  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  is 
said  by  Pliny ^  to  have  been  the  first  Greek  who  treated 
Eoman  affairs  at  all  diligently.  Antigonus,  Silenus,  and 
Diodes  of  Peparethus,  touched  upon  the  same  subject;  but 
we  have  no  accurate  information  of  the  nature  of  their 
works,  or  even  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived. 

Polybius,  who  flourished  B.C.  204 — 122,  is  the  first  extant 
Greek  historian  from  whom  we  derive  any  information  at  all 
valuable  respecting  the  early  history  of  Rome.  Polybius  was 
one  of  the  Aclu\3an  hostages  sent  into  Italy  in  B.C.  167,  and 
he  resided  seventeen  years  in  the  house  of  ^milius  Paulus, 
at  Rome.  In  his  "Universal  History"  he  treated  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  and  prefaced  it  with  a  sketch  of  the  early  Roman 
history  from  the  burning  of   the  city ;  but  the  only  part  of 

1  Dionys  i.  72.  .  2  n.^^i  3  j^i^j^ 

*  Id.  i.  12,  73.  "  5  Peripl.  5.  6  piin.  H.N.  iii.  P,  57. 

7  Dionys.  i.  72  ;   Pint.  Cam.  22.  8  piyj-.  ibid. 

9  H.  N.  iii.  9,  57. 
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his  work  still  extant  that  is  of  any  use  for  the  history  of  the 
kings,  is  the  account  of  the  Cartliaginian  treaty  already 
alluded  to,  which,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  further 
on,  confirms  in  general  the  accounts  of  the  progress  of  Rome 
during  the  regal  period. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  wdio,  to 
judge  from  bulk  alone,  should  be  by  far  the  most  important 
of  all  the  writers  on  early  Eoman  history.  Of  the  life  of 
Dionysius  little  more  is  known  tlian  what  he  himself  tells  in 
the  introduction  to  his  work.  The  date  of  his  birtli  is  not 
exactly  known,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  rather  wide  interval 
betw^een  78  and  54  B.C.  He  appears  to  have  arrived  in  Italy 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (B.C.  31),  and  to  have  lived 
at  Eome  two  and  twenty  years  ;  during  which  period  he  made 
liimself  master  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  employed  himself  in 
collecting  the  materials  for  his  history,  by  studying  the  ancient 
annals,  and  conversing  with  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans. 
He  mentions  in  his  preface  ^  the  second  consulship  of  Claudius 
Nero,  which  fell  in  B.C.  7,  and  his  book  was  therefore  probably 
published  about  this  time.  He  probably  subsisted  by  teaching 
the  art  of  rhetoric,  which  he  professed  ;  a  calling  which  has 
not  tended  to  enhance  his  merits  as  an  historian. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  work  of  Dionysius  ap- 
peared after  that  of  Livy ;  for  Niebuhr's  opinion  that  Livy  did 
not  commence  his  history  till  he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  is  alto- 
gether untenable.  The  earlier  portions  of  it  must  have  been 
written  before  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  wars.  How  else 
could  he  have  said  in  his  Prsefatio  :  "  Festinantibus  ad  hcec 
7iova,  quibus  jam  pridem  prffivalentis  populi  vires  se  ipsce  confi- 
cmnt :  "  or,  "  Ego  contra  hoc  quoque  laboris  pra^mium  petam, 
ut  me  a  consjMchc  mcdorum  qucc  nostra  per  tot  annos  vidit  cetas, 
tantisper  certe,  dum  prisca  ilia  tota  mente  repeto,  avertam  ?  " 
The  forces  of  a  people  which  are  still  employed  in  their  own 
destruction,  the  desire  to  avert  the  eyes  from  misfortunes 
which  had  so  long  afflicted,  and  must  have  still  continued  to 
afflict,  the  state,  can  refer  only  to  the  oivil  wars.  At  the  same 
time,  the  first  book  affords  evidence  that  an  edition  of  it  must 

1  Lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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liiivc  liciii  n<pul)lisli(Ml  at  u  cniiMidcralily  later  pi  noil,  limn 
(Ml  tli("  (|Uc.slinM  (»r  llic  S|>nlia  ( )| li Ilia  aclii<'V('(l  iiy  CnriH'liuH 
CossiiM,  Livv  tells  MS  that,  he  hatl  lirst-  related  tin*  st<try  as  lift 
lomid  it  ill  pn'vioiis  writers,  hut  afterwards  he  varied  froiii  it, 
when  he  htiird  lh;il  Au^nistus  had  inspected  the  Iiihii  hrenst- 
plale  o!"  Uossus  ill  the  Tein|)le  of'  diijiiter  FerotriuH,  and  li;nl 
ill  e(inse(juenee  intiodiieed  a  law  Ncrsimi.'  The  words  in  this 
chapter,  iVoni  "Oniiics  ante  nie,"  exideiitly  hel()n}.r  to  a  lat^ 
cditi(tn.  And  lu'causc  Livy  in  tiie  iiinet<'entli  chapter  of  his 
lirst  hook  adverts  to  the  shutting'  ol"  the  'J'einple  of  . Janus, 
alter  the  hattleol"  Actiuiii  in  i'..c.  29,  saying  that  it  was  the 
second  ot'casion  ol"  that  ceremony  since  tlie  reii^n  ot"  Niinia, 
whih'  lie  docs  not  notice  a  sul)sequent  closiu*^  ol"  that  teni])le 
by  Aueiistus  ill  ii.c  25,  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  first 
book  of  tlie  history  was  written  l)etween  the  dates  mentioned. 
l>ut  another  ])assage,  towards  the  end  of  tin;  same  book,  must 
liavt'  been  added  after  the  conii)lete  establishment  f)f  the 
empire.  For  Livy  tliere  supjm'sses  some  i)arts  of  Brutus's 
invectiv(>  against  Tanjuinius  Snperbus,  observing  that  the 
present  posture  of  alVairs  rendered  it  difticnlt  for  writers  to 
insert  tliem.-     lUit  to  return  from  this  digression. 

The  main  object  of  Dionysius  in  writing  his  book  was, 
lie  tells  us,  to  make  the  Greeks  better  acquainted  with  the 
Romans,  to  disabuse  them  of  a  prejudice  that  that  people  were 
no  better  tlian  barbarians  ;  nay,  to  show  that  they  were  not 
only  Greeks,  but  even  more  Hellenic  than  the  Greeks  them- 
selves.^ His  work  embraced  the  history  of  Home  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  First  Punic  War,  and  was  intended 
as  a  supplement  to  that  of  Polybius,  whose  account  of  the 
events  previous  to  that  epoch  was  a  mere  sketch.  Of  the 
twenty  books  in  which  Dionysius  comprised  his  history,  only 
the  first  eleven  are  now  extant,  and  the  last  two  of  these  in 
a  somewhat  mutilated  condition.  Of  the  other  nine  books, 
only  some  fragments  remain. 

1  Lib.  iv.  20. 

2  "  His,  atrocioribusque,  credo,  aliis,  quae  prcesens  rerum  indignitas  haud- 
qiiaquum  relatii  scriptoribus  lacilia  subjicit,  memoratis." — Lib.  i.  .'>9. 

^  Thus  Pynhus  is  made  to  speak  of  them  as  dvdpuirovs  6<riuTdTovs  'EWi^i'wy 
Koi  SiKaiordrovSy  Exo.  ed.  Dionys.  lib.  xix.  2  ;  i-\\  L  8P,  90,  (tr, 
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With  some  of  the  German  critics  Dionysius  is  a  great 
favourite,  which  may  perhaps  arise  from  a  congenial  turn  of 
mind,  for  Dionysius  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
German  talent  for  prolixity,  and  devotes  four  books  to  the 
history  of  the  kings,  which  Livy  had  given  in  one.  Schwegler 
cannot  sufficiently  praise  this  quality,  though  he  admits  in 
the  same  breath  that  it  has  been  the  source  of  some  egregious 
faults  and  blunders.  "  The  history  of  Dionysius,"  he  remarks,^ 
"  is  particularly  distinguished  by  its  great  fulness.  He  has 
collected  with  the  greatest  care  all  that  he  found  scattered  in 
the  annals  of  his  predecessors.  And  if,  in  order  to  gather 
up  all  the  crumbs,  and  let  nothing  be  wasted,  he  sometimes 
gives  two  divergent  narratives  of  the  same  occurrence,  and 
relates  them  as  two  different  events,  this  completeness  affords, 
nevertheless,  a  real  treasure  of  instructive  and  important 
accounts  ! " 

Other  items  in  the  panegyric  of  the  same  critic  are-  that 
Dionysius  is  a  very  careful  writer ;  that  no  important  con- 
tradiction can  be  found  in  his  work  ;  that  he  detects  the 
contradictions  and  absurdities  of  the  Eoman  history  ;  tliat 
he  is  very  careful  of  chronology ;  that  his  study  of  sources 
was  extensive,  though  he  consulted  documents  only  occasion- 
ally. Lastly,  he  was  a  highly  conscientious  writer,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  in  his  work  nothing  of  his  own 
invention,  except  the  speeches  and  the  pragmatic  reflections. 

On  this  we  may  remark  that  our  knowledge  of  early  Eoman 
history  is  not  sufficiently  complete  to  pronounce  a  confident 
opinion  on  the  accuracy  of  Dionysius.  But  if  the  absence  of 
contradictions,  as  asserted  by  Schwegler  after  Niebuhr,  is  to 
be  the  test  of  it,  then  the  opinion  breaks  down.  The  work 
of  Dionysius  contains  many  contradictions,  of  which  we  will 
here  instance  a  few  by  no  means  unimportant  ones ;  others 
there  will  be  occasion  to  notice  in  the  sequel.  In  ii.  76  the 
institution  of  the  pagi  is  ascribed  to  Numa,  and  in  iv.  15  to 
Servius  TuUius.  In  ii.  12  the  Senate  is  represented  as  elected 
by  the  tribes  and  curiae,  yet  in  iii.  67  Tarquinius  Prisons  is 
described  as  choosing  them,  and  in  v.  13  the  Consuls  Brutus 

1  B.  L  S.  lOO.  2  Buch  ii.  §  14. 
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iiinl  \';il(i  iiiM.  Ill  i\  J  I  I  In-  constitutiini  uf  ScrviuH  TulliuH  in 
sjiid  In  li;i\('  lit'cii  a  hick  In  dccM'ivc  IIm'  jM(i|»|f,  wliilc  in  ntlicr 
J)liU'(»s  he  is  rcjirt'sciitcd  as  a  iimsf  driuuciat  ic  U\\\^  (\v.  'M,  '^7, 
40,  S:v.),  and  in  v.  7')  is  cnlli'd  ^tjfLoriffunaTo^  f-iaatXev^.  In 
i\'.  '^  Tarquinius  is  made  a  palrician  liy  llir  Koiiiaii  im-ojiIi-  ; 
while  ill  iii.  II  wc  arc  told  thai  lie  was  rlcvalcd  to  that  laiik 
liv  Kiiit:  Aliens.  In  ii.(i:*»  .Inlins  is  (l<'HcrilMMl  a.s  a  (Icwoiidant 
of  Ascaniiis.  and  a  Ikoiuaii  hiisliaiidinaii  in  the  time  (»j' 
lu)inulus  ;  while  in  iii.  l!!)  the  dnlii  are  said  to  Iiavi*  first, 
come  to  L'oiiK*  alter  the  eaiitnre  of  Alba  J-.onf;a.  In  iv.  r»l 
Fidelias  is  Sahine,  and  in  y.  10  revolts  from  Ivonie.  In  i\.  !M. 
the.  hist  (dass  is  exem[)t  IVom  military  service,  and  yet  in  th(» 
very  same  eha])t(M'  it  is  said  tliat  each  of  tlio  VX\  centuries 
must  furnish  its  ([uota  of  soldiers. 

Tu  fact,  though  Dionysius  lived  twenty-two  years  in  Komc, 
he  never  ohtainetl  a  critical  knowledj^e  of  the  Latin  language?  ; 
and  to  this  defect  many  of  his  errors  and  contradictions  must 
he  attrihuted.  Thus  in  descrihing  the  constitution  of  Servius,^ 
he  calls  the  last  century  of  the  people,  or  the  capitc  cciisi,  a 
classis  (o-v/jifiopia)  like  the  rest,  although  that  term  could  be 
applied  only  to  those  who  bore  arms.  In  another  place  he 
says  that  Servius  built  a  temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to 
Fortuna  Yirilis,-  misapprelu^iding  the  genitive  of  foj-s  for 
that  oi  fort  is.  Again,  inii.  12,  he  calls  the  Eomulean  senators 
Patres  Couscn'pfl  (narepe?  eyypacj^oi),  an  appellation  only 
given  long  afterwards  to  part  of  them. 

These  instances  may  serve  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  Diony- 
sius deserves  the  character  of  a  very  accurate  and  careful 
writer.  With  regard  to  his  chronology,  though  it  has  the 
appearance  of  great  accuracy,  from  his  comparison  of  dates 
"svith  those  of  the  Greeks,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  how^  it  was 
manufactured.  It  was  invented  out  of  his  own  head.  He 
took  the  Eoman  chronology  as  he  found  it,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  Greek,  put  down  the  Olympiads,  or  the  names  of  the 
Athenian  archons,  who  by  this  method  appeared  to  be  con- 
temporary wath  certain    persons   or   events    in  the   Eoman 

^  Lib.  iv.  18. 

^  Tux»js  T^v  dvdpflav  ■wpo(rr)y6p(v<Tiy,  iv.  27  :  ct.  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  17. 
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history.      That   this    was    his    method    may    be    shown   as 
follows : — 

During  a  scarcity  which  prevailed  at  Eome  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Geganius  and  Minucius,  B.C.  492,  envoys  were 
despatched  into  Sicily  to  buy  corn,  with  a  supply  of  which 
they  returned  in  the  following  year.  Livy,  in  narrating  this 
event/  mentions  not  the  name  of  any  Sicilian  sovereign  from 
whom  the  corn  was  procured,  while  Dionysius  says^  that 
Gelon  was  then  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  -N'ow,  on  what  authority 
did  he  name  Gelon  ?  Evidently  on  none  at  all.  For  he  says 
that  the  Eoman  annalists  who  mentioned  any  Sicilian  sove- 
reign named  Dionysius ;  and  he  conjectures  that  the  first 
annalist,  finding  no  name  in  the  public  records,  but  only  the 
fact  of  the  corn  coming  from  Sicily,  inserted  the  name  of 
Dionysius  at  a  guess,  and  without  searching  the  Greek  his- 
torians. But  Dionysius  flourished  eighty-five  years  later, 
and  therefore  this  account  is  impossible. 

It  appears  from  this  passage  that  Dionysius  did  not  find 
the  name  of  Gelon  in  any  Eoman  annalist,  but  that  he 
"  searched  the  Greek  historians/'  and  finding  in  them,  as  he 
supposed,  from  a  comparison  of  the  received  chronology  of 
Eome  with  that  of  Greece,  that  Gelon  was  contemporary  with 
the  event  in  question,  he  inserted  his  name :  a  synchronism, 
therefore,  obtained  like  all  his  other  ones,  merely  by  con- 
struction and  inference. 

With  regard  to  his  extensive  study  of  sources,  we  may 
remark  that  he  himself  records  only  the  annalists  who  had 
preceded  him,  and  conversations  with  learned  Eomans.  Such 
conversations  are  not,  perhaps,  the  best  materials  for  history, 
while  the  annalists  could  have  afforded  nothing  but  the 
groundwork  of  a  compilation.  But  perhaps  Dionysius  has 
here  done  himself  an  injustice,  for  it  appears  from  some 
passages  in  his  work  that  he  referred  sometimes  to  original 
documents,  as,  for  instance,  the  Latin  and  Gabine  treaties,  and 
those  references  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his 

1  Lib.  ii.  34. 

2  Lib.  vii.  1.  According  to  Clinton,  Gelon  reigned  b,  c.  485  —  478  ; 
Dionysius  places  him  a  few  years  earlier. 
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Wdik.  I"(>r  sinro,  ns  ScliwiMj^lcr  Bays,  tlicrr  is  ii<>  khoh  to 
iiiiiui^ii  liis  <;(>()(1  I'nilli,  lie  liiis  (1ms  supplied  us  with  valuiiKli} 
evidciico  on  soiuc  iiiip'>ii;nil  pnints  oi"  \\u\  curly  liislury. 

His  iinciilcd  spccclics  and  pnij^niia!  ic  rcllcctt ions  appear  to 
iirisc  iVoiii  \\;iii(  of  jud^^uu'iit,  ;iii(l.  (i\\  iii^^f  lo  his  iiKicciirato 
know  ItMl^c,  ;ii('  niosl  uidnii  iiiialc  sjicciini'us  oi"  Iiis  "  iiivcn- 
lioii."  This  is  adiintUMl  hy  Schwc^^icr,  who,  in  spite  of  Ids 
previous  pan(\i^Trie,  ])r()('Oeds  to  make*  some,  remarks  wliich 
entirely  demolish  the  eharacter  of  Dionysius  as  an  historian. 
It  is  said  that  he.  exercised  little  critical  iud<nn(!nt  in  selectin*' 
his  materials;  thai  his  i)oint  of  view  was  ([xuiv.  unhistorical, 
as  shown  hy  his  ])ra(/niatisnii(s,^  of  which  Sdiwc^lei-  sfiys  in 
another  place,-  that  by  means  ol'  these  arbitrary  details  and 
literary  word-]>aintin^^  he  has  ])laci'd  all  the  early  histr)ry  in 
a  false  light.  AVitli  regard  to  his  speeches,  some  of  them  arc 
(juite  ini])0ssible, — as,  for  instance,  that  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  l\omulus,  and  most  of  them  ridiculous  and  without 
any  individuality  of  character.  He  had  no  historical  view, 
and  his  idea  o(  the  Ixoman  constitution  cs])ccially  is  founded 
on  erroneous  assumptions.  But  of  course  his  chief  fault  is 
that  he  believed  the  traditions  of  the  regal  period  to  be  fun- 
damentally historical.  Where  Livy  doubts,  Dionysius  relates 
all  with  the  confidence  of  an  eye-witness. 

There,  is  much  truth  in  this  latter  part  of  Schwegler's 
character  of  Dionysius.  His  speeches  are  below  contempt ; 
they  are  nothing  but  specimens  of  his  art  as  a  professor  of 
rhetoric,  and  p^ay  no  regard  either  to  time,  or  place,  or  cha- 
racter. His  historical  details  are  still  worse,  because  they  are 
often  misleading.  His  want  of  sound  historical  judgment 
is  manifest  throughout  his  work,  and  throws  a  suspicion  on 
his  whole  narrative.  Hence  when  he  differs  from  Livy  or 
Cicero,  w^e  should  in  general  reject  his  testimony ;  and  when 
he  supplies  any  facts  not  to  be  found  in  the  Eoman  authors, 
we  may  in  most  cases  abandon  them  without  hesitation.     Yet, 

1  This  expression  is  iintraiislatable,  but  seems  to  mean  the  supplying  of  the 
details  of  a  narrative  not  from  authentic  record,  nor  even  from  tradition,  but 
from  inference  and  construction, — that  is,  out  of  the  writer's  own  head, 

2  B.  ii.  S.  6. 
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such  being  tlie  character  of  Dionysius,  he  has  been  a  most 
serviceable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  sceptical  critics, 
who,  by  pointing  out  variations  between  his  narrative  and 
that  of  Livy  or  Cicero,  have  thus  found  a  convenient  method 
of  attack,  by  attributing  to  the  history  itself  faults  which 
in  fact  belong  only  to  the  historian. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  perhaps  be  only  fair  to 
insert  Niebuhr's  estimate  of  Dionysius.  "  I  have  been  cen- 
sured," says  that  writer,^  "for  wishing  to  find  fault  with 
Dionysius,  but  assuredly  no  one  feels  that  respect,  esteem,  and 
gratitude  towards  him  which  I  feel.  The  more  I  search  the 
greater  are  the  treasures  I  find  in  him.  In  former  times,  it  was 
the  general  belief  that  whatever  Dionysius  had  more  than  Livy 
were  mere  fancies  of  his  own  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  his 
speeches,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  can  be  called  in- 
vented :  he  only  worked  up  those  materials  which  were 
transmitted  to  him  by  other  authorities.  It  is  true  that  he 
made  more  use  of  Cn.  Gollius  and  similar  writers  than  of 
Cato,  and  it  is  also  true  that  he  not  unfrequently  preferred 
those  writers  who  furnished  abundant  materials  to  others  who 
gave  more  solid  and  substantial  information.  All  this  is  true, 
but  he  is  nevertheless  underv^alued,  and  he  has  claims  to  an 
infinitely  higher  rank  than  that  which  is  usually  assigned  to 
him.  He  worked  with  the  greatest  love  of  his  subject,  and 
he  did  not  certainly  intend  to  introduce  any  forgery." 

This  amounts  only  to  saying  that  Dionysius  was  a  com- 
])iler  of  the  worst  sort ;  that  he  preferred  quantity  to  quality, 
and  drew  from  Cn.  Gellius,  "  a  very  prolix  and  credulous 
writer," — "  a  second-rate  historian,  and  no  authority,"  ^  rather 
than  from  briefer,  but  more  judicious  authors,  like  Cato. 

Becker's  character  of  Dionysius  seems  more  justly  drawn, 
and  affords  little  room  for  objection.  "  A  subtle  grammarian 
and  dialectician,  and  writing  of  the  earliest  times,  about  which 
numerous  and  important  contradictions  existed,  he  undertook 
the  impossible  task  of  reconciling,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done, 
these  conflicting  accounts,  and  of  extricating  from  the  com- 
plication of  legends  what  appeared  true  and  credible.     This 

^  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  53.  ^  Niebulir,  ibid.  p.  38. 
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priff/inatisniKs,  ])r()C(M'(lin^  ('{(Uii  a  l";ils(?  view  «•!'  Ic^'ciidiiry 
liisloiy,  ^(hmI  ii:i( un'(l,  l)ut  lii;'lil\  diiii^TroUH,  iiinl  iicccmipaniccl 
M'illi  a  certain  \aiii(y  aiul  <'ii\y  of  ntlicrs,  liad  nalJirally  an  iiii- 
lavoiinible  iulliUMicc  as  well  on  his  liistoric.'il  nan-alive,  as  on 
liis  exj)lanali<>n  (tf  tlie  oldest  e(Mistilulit»nal  ioriiis.  Ileiutii  wn 
niust  always  use  liim  with  cant  ion  when  he  is  not.  s})eakin<^  of 
ndat ions  that  continncd  to  exist  in  Ids  (twii  tinuj;  and  even 
these,  j)erhji])S,  lie  has  not  always  adc(iiiately  comprehended. 
Althonj^h  he  lived  twenty-two  years  in  Konie,  he  never  coni- 
pletidy  overcame  the  dillieullies  which  a  Iohm^mi  langua<;e  and 
foreign  customs  oiler  to  a  stranger.  Ilencc^  we  may  point  to 
some  gi'oss  mistakes  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  ho  translates 
Tcniphim  Forfi.^  Fortinuv  by  dySpeLw;  'Vvx^^  (^^'-  '^'^)  5  ^^^>  •'^pcak- 
ing  of  the  Colline  Salii  [U.  70),  <Lv  to  lepocfyvkaKiov  iirX  tov 
KoWlvov  \6<f)ov  (if  the  reading  be  correct) ;  or  of  Dius  Fidius, 
eV  lep(o  Ai6<:  IUcttiou,  6v  ^Vco/jLacoL  ^dyKTov  koXoixjlv  (iv.  58). 
The  double  narrative  also  concerning  Cincinnatus  (x.  17  and 
24),  is  doubtless  a  misapprehension.^  AVhen  such  errors  can 
be  pointed  to,  we  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  wliere  his 
accounts  are  unsupported,  or  contradicted  by  those  of  other 
wi'iters,  a  misapprehension  may  be  possible.  For  the  rest, 
his  great  industry,  and  his  zealous  desire  to  attain  the  gi'eatest 
possible  accuracy,  deserve  to  be  recognised.  He  seems,  by 
his  allusions  to  them,  to  have  often  consulted  documents,  when 
such  existed  ;  and  this  would  appear  still  more  plainly  if  that 
part  of  his  work  was  extant  wdiich  treated  of  the  times  when 
such  public  sources  were  more  abundant.  Nor  did  he  neglect 
private  documents,  as  he  appeals  expressly  to  the  Commen- 
tarii  Censorum."  ^ 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  also  gives  a  depreciating  character  of 
Dionysius  as  an  historian,^  though  he  often  avails  himself  of 
the  authority  of  that  writer  to  controvert  a  statement  of  Li\'y, 
or  to  found  on  the  discrepancy  of  these  two  authors  an  im- 
pnitation  of  discrepancy  in  the  tradition.  In  fact,  Dionysius 
has  done  more  harm  to  the  early  Eoman  history  by  his  inven- 
tions, mistakes,  and  pragmatismus,  than  he  has  done  good  by 

^  For  other  similar  blunders  see  "VVachsmiitli,  Aelt.  Gesch.  d.  2,  St.  S.  47. 
2  Rom.  Alterth.  B.  i.  S.  49,  f.  3  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  246. 
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the  few  additional  sources  that  he  has  indicated,  or  by  his 
testimony  to  the  existenee  of  ancient  documents  and  historical 
memorials. 

The  remaining  Greek  writers  of  Eoman  history  need  not 
detain  us.  Diodorus,  who  was  a  somewhat  older  contemporary 
of  Dionysius,  probably  gave  an  account  of  the  Eoman  kings 
in  the  earlier  books  of  his  "  Universal  History ; "  ^  but  of 
these  a  few  excerpts  are  all  that  remain.  Diodorus  appears 
to  have  been  as  injudicious  an  historian  as  Dionysius,  and 
we  have  not,  perhaps,  much  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  his 
account  of  the  regal  period. 

Plutarch,  several  of  whose  biographies,  as  well  as  his 
''Eoman  Questions,"  and  "Fortune  of  the  Eomans,"  relate  to 
early  Eoman  history  and  antiquities,  was  probably  born 
about  A.D.  46.  Since  by  his  own  confession  ^  he  was  only 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue,  his  writings 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  source  of  Eoman  history. 
Owing  to  this  defect,  he  had  recourse  chiefly  to  Greek 
writers  for  his  materials ;  as  Diodes  of  Peparethus,  Zeno- 
dotus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  others  ;  and  especially 
to  Juba  II.  king  of  Mauritania,  who,  among  other  things, 
wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Eome.  Plutarch,  however, 
sometimes  cites  Eoman  authorities;  as  Pabius  Pictor,  who 
also  wrote  in  Greek,  Calpurnius  Piso,  Valerius  Antias,  and 
Yarro.  His  frequent  use  of  the  romancer  Valerius  Antias 
shows  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  judgment  and 
knowledge.  Niebuhr  remarks  of  Plutarch  :  "  He  worked 
with  great  carelessness,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  read 
with  much  discretion.^ 

Appian,  who  lived  a  generation  after  Plutarch,  gave  in 
the  first  book  of  his  Eoman  history  an  account  of  the  regal 
period.  It  is  lost,  and,  even  if  it  had  survived,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  of  much  service,  as  it  was  probably  a  mere 
abridgment  of  Dionysius. 

The  only  Greek  work,  besides  that  of  Poly  bins,  treating  of 
the  early  period  of  Eoman  history,  whose  loss  need  occasion  us 

^  Heyne,  De  font.  Hist.  Diod.  in  Diod.  0pp.  i.  p.  Ixxvi.  f.  (ed.  Bip.). 
^  Yit.  Demoith.  2.  ^  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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iiiinli  ki'kI,  is  lli;if  ol  Ihnii  CuKHiuH.  'I'liin  mitlior  wrotn  iit 
tlin  caiiv  jMit  of  lli.-  lliinl  ctiiturv.  1 1  is  liiHtory  of  lJ«»iin*  in 
(M<j[ljly  lioolvs  Itc^^fjiii  i'\n\\\  ilic  carlicsi  pcrioM  ami  was  caniccl 
down  to  A.I).  'Jlil>  ;  Imt,  unrnrtuiiatcly,  (»('  tlic  lir.st  twciity-lniir 
book.s  only  IVaLjMit'iits  ri'iiiaiii.  Nidtuhr  nays  of  liiin  :  "lit* 
(lid  no!  a('(|iii('.s(('  in  (lie  infonimlioii  he  «^'atli('rr(l  iVoiii  Livy  : 
he  Weill  (o  llir  soinccs  1  licinsidvcs  ;  lie  wrote  tlic  early  period 
of  L'oiiian  history  ([uite  inde|>eiideiil  of  his  jd-edeccHSorH,  and 
only  took  Fahius  loi-  his  <;iiide.  The  early  con.slitution  was 
('l(>ar  to  him,  and  w  lieu  he  speaks  of  it,  he  in  vc^y  careful  in 
his  exjjressions.  lli^  has  <^n>at  tale'uts  as  an  historian."  ^  J  Jut 
Kiebuhr's  nss(>rtiou  ahout  his  sources  is  evidently  a  random 
one;  and  other  (Jerman  writers  are  of  opinion  that  li(» 
made,  at  all  e\cnts,  no  critical  use  of  the  okler  writers.^ 
Yet  he  appears  not  to  have  servilely  followed  either  Livy 
or  Dionysius. 

Later  CJreek  compilers,  such  as  Zonaras  and  Lydus,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention,  and  ^ve  will  now  advert  to  the 
llonians  who  have  treated  of  their  own  history. 

The  first  Latiu  literature,  like  that  of  most  nations,  was 
in  verso,  and  its  earliest  productions  were  dramatic.  Livius 
Andronicus  first  brought  upon  the  stage  a  play  in  the  Latin 
tongue  about  the  year  B.C.  240.  He  was  soon  followed  by 
Kicvius,  and  at  a  somewhat  later  period  by  Ennius,  who  is 
thought  to  have  been  born  the  year  Livius  began  to  exhibit. 
The  last  two  poets  are  connected  wdth  our  subject  by  their 
having  written  historical  poems.  Ntevius  composed  a  history 
of  the  First  Punic  War  in  Saturnian  metre,  and  Ennius  a 
history  of  Eome  in  eighteen  books  in  hexameter  verse,  w^hich 
he  called  Annales.  The  first  Roman  historians  who  w^rote 
in  prose,  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  and  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  were 
about  contemporary  with  Ennius  ;  ^    but  they  adopted  the 

^  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

2  Becker,  B.  i.  S.  53  ;  Wilmans,  De  fontt.  et  auctorit.  Dionis  Cassii. 

3  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  questions  whether  Q.  Fabius  Tictor 
wrote  in  Greek  or  Latin,  or  in  both  languages ;  or  whether  there  was  more 
than  one  annalist  so  named.  Against  the  express  testimony  of  Dionysius 
that  he  wrote  in  Greek  (i.  6),  we  see  but  little  force  in  the  arguments  from 
induction,  most   of  which  are  very  easily  answered.     On   this   subject   soo 
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Greek  language ;  a  fact  wliicli  shows  that  no  Latin  prose 
literature  yet  existed. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  works  of  the  first  Eoman 
historians  contained  the  substance  of  the  history  of  the  regal 
period  much  as  we  find  it  in  the  narratives  of  later  authors. 
The  question  therefore  arises,  From  what  sources  did  they 
derive  their  materials  ? 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  view  which  we  have  adopted, 
that  there  existed  a  collection  of  public  annals,  of  which, 
at  all  events,  a  considerable  part  had  escaped  the  Gallic 
conflagration,  while  that  which  was  burnt  had  been  restored 
so  well  as  circumstances  would  permit,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  answering  this  question.  They  must  have  drawn 
from  the  sources  thus  provided.  Indeed,  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  Dionysius  that  they  did  so.^  Livy  expressly  tes- 
tifies to  the  diligence  of  Cincius  in  consulting  ancient  monu- 
ments. From  that  annalist  mentioning  the  driving  of  the 
clavus  at  Volsinii,  it  appears  that  his  researches  were  not 
confined  to  Eome ;  and  therefore,  d  fortiori,  we  may  give  him 
credit  for  an  industrious  use  of  Roman  monuments.  The 
assertion  of  Plutarch  ^  that  Fabius  Pictor  mostly  followed 
Diodes  of  Peparethus — an  author  mentioned  by  nobody  else, 
for  the  insertion  of  his  name  in  Festus  is  the  work  of  Scaliger 
or  Ursinus — is  too  absurd  to  demand  attention ;  though  it 
is  of  course  eagerly  seized  on  by  the  sceptical  critics.^  If  it 
be  denied  that  any  public  or  private  monuments  were  in 
existence,  or  that  they  were  used  by  the  first  literary  annalists, 
then  only  two  hypotheses  remain  by  which  we  can  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  early  Eoman  history :  it  must  either  have 
been  founded  upon  popular  tradition,  or  it  must  have  been 
nothing  but  a  fiction  and  a  forgery.  These  two  sources  do 
not,  of  course,  exclude  each  other,  and  it  might  be  asserted 

Vossius,  De  Hist.  Lat.  lib.  i.  c,  3  ;  Closset,  Historiogr.  des  Komaius, 
Developpement,  No.  ii. ;  Becker,  Rom.  Alterth.  B.  i.  S.  39,  Aum.  72,  &c. 

^  As  in  a  passage  before  quoted  :  toctoutou  ixovov  iv  rais  apxaiaLs  cvpc^v  ava- 
ypacpais  .  Cf.  i.  73,  e/c  TraXaioov  /xej/roi  \6y(av  4v  Updls  SeArots  aoo^oixiuwv  '^KacrrSs 
TLS  irapaKafiwv  dueypaipe.  ^  Eom.  3. 

3  See  Becker,  Rom.  Alterth.  i.  39.  Becker's  argument  in  support  of  it, 
from  Fabius  having  written  in  Greek,  is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd. 
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that  tlir  liistoiv  is  partly  t  niilil  iniial,  |»iirtly  fci^nicil  or  Wn^t'd. 
Tlic  (•\aiiiiiiiiliiiii  <A'  these  Iwn  liypdllu'HCH  bcloii^'H  properly 
to  ilic  internal  cvidriK c.  ami  we  tlierelnre  ])n.stpiine  it.  to  tin* 
Heeoiul  puit  oi"  tliis  disserliit imi. 

'I'lie  next    two    L'oiuan  liisloriaiis  in  tlie  order  of"  lime  wvah 
('.    Aeiliiis    and    A.    rostuunus    All>iinis.       'I'liey    wvnt    con- 
leiuporary    with   ('at(»,  and    ilt)inislied   in   tin;  (;arli(!r  part  ot* 
tlio  serond  century  li.c.     These  annalists  also  wrote;  in  Greek. 
^1.  Torcius  Cato  was  tlu'  hrst  autlioi-  wlio  attenii)te(I  a  Konian 
history    in    Latin   i)rose.      \c\    what   a  picclilection   tor  (ireek 
literature  still  lingered  among  the  JJonians  may  he  inferred 
from  the  well-known   faet  that   Cato,  with   all   his  national 
])rejudices,  a])])lied  himself  at  an  advanced  age  to  the  study 
of  it.     It  was  also  at  this  ])eriod  of  his  life  that  he  wrote  his 
Origines,  so  called,  according  to  Cornelius  Nepos,^   because 
in  the  second  and  third   hooks  was  contained  an  account  (jf 
the  origin  of  the  Italian  cities.     The  first  book  comprised  the 
liistory  of  the  kings  of  liome,  the  fourth  book  contained  the 
First  Tunic  AVar,  and   the    remaining  books  contained   the 
history  down  to  Cato's  own  time.    The  industry  and  diligence 
of  Cato   are   commended    by  ancient   writers ;  ^    his   strong 
practical  sense,  and  blunt  and  honest  character,  forbid  us  to 
think  that  he  introduced  any^  inventions  into  his  waitings,  or 
adopted  accounts  which  he  did  not  sincerely  believe  to  be 
genuine  :  though  his  historical  judgment  is,  of  course,  open 
to  criticism,  and  he  seems  to  have  adopted  too  readily  the 
legends  respecting  the  foundation  of  the  Italian  cities.     The 
elevated  rank  of  the  first  Roman  annalists  is,  in  some  degree, 
a  guarantee  of  their  good  faith.     They  were  not  authors  by 
profession,  writing  for  profit,  or  even  mere  literary  fame  ;  their 
motive  rather  was  to  give  their  countrymen  an  account  of 
those  events  in  which  their  ancestors  and  connexions  had 
played  an  honourable  part.     It  was  not  till  the  declinint^ 
days  of  the  republic  that  historical  writing  fell  into  meaner 
hands.     L.  Otacilius  Pilitus,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Pompey, 
was  the  first  libertinus  who  composed  a  history.^ 

1  Vit.  Cat.  3.  2  jfepos,  loc.  cit. ;  Veil.  Fat.  i.  7,  i. 

''  Supt.  I)c  Clar.  Elict.  c.  o. 
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Cato  was  soon  followed  by  other  Latin  annalists,  of  whom 
we  shall  mention  only  the  principal.  One  of  the  first  of 
these  was  Lucius  Cassius  Hemina,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Eome  from  the  earliest  times,  in  four  books.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  whom  he  appears  to  have  opposed.  He 
was  consul  in  B.C.  133,  and  censor  in  B.C.  120.  Contemporary 
with  him  was  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  consul  in  B.C.  129, 
whose  work  also  commenced  from  the  earliest  times. 

All  the  works  hitherto  mentioned  appear  to  have  been 
written  in  the  shortest  and  driest  manner,  and  in  a  certain 
rude  and  ancient  simplicity  of  style.  Cn.  Gellius,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Piso  and  Hemina,  was  the  first  who 
wrote  a  voluminous  Eoman  history,  which  must  have  treated 
copiously  of  the  regal  times,  as  the  treaty  of  Eomulus  with 
Tatius  was  not  related  till  the  third  book.  This  prolixity 
savours  more  of  the  author  by  profession  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  Gellius  held  any  high  post  in  the  state.  We  may  con- 
clude that  his  work  somewhat  resembled  in  style  that  of 
Dionysius ;  and — what  does  not  give  us  any  high  idea  of 
tlie  value  of  his  work — he  seems  to  have  rationalized  and 
modernized  the  early  history.  Valerius  Antias,  who  flourished 
a  little  later,  was  a  writer  of  the  same,  or  perhaps  rather  a 
worse,  stamp.  Livy  gives  him  a  very  bad  character,  and 
accuses  him  of  falsehood,  invention,  and  exaggeration.^  At 
the  same  time  lived  Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  whose  narrative, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  embraced  the  period  before 
the  capture  of  Eome  by  the  Gauls.  Also  C.  Licinius  Macer, 
who  was  impeached  by  Cicero  for  extortion  in  his  prsetorship 
in  B.C.  66,  and  escaped  by  suicide  a  sentence  of  condemnation. 
Macer  would  appear  from  notices  in  Livy  to  have  diligently 
consulted  ancient  records  and  moimments,  though  he  appears 
not  to  have  been  altogether  free  from  the  prevailing  inclina- 
tion to  modernize  the  ancient  history. 

Cicero  also  claims  a  place  among  the  Eoman  annalists, 
on  account  of  the  short  sketch  which  he  gives  of  the  early 
history  in  the  second  book  of  his  Eepublic.     It  is  valuable 

'  See  Liv}',  iii.  5,  8,  31  ;  xxvi.  49  ;  xxxiii.  10,  &c. 
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ill  Mpilc  dl"  its  Iti  ii  riit'HS,  lis  Ix'iiii^f  lliii  only  cxlaiil  iiccouiit 
of  thill  period,  lli(Mi<>li  ill  a  iniiliriitcd  cninlit  ion,  iVoiii  lli<r 
liiiiul  of  it  Latin  \Niil<r  liflorc  llir  lime  of  lavy.  I'njin  a 
passni4i'  in  it  some  wrilei's  liavc  concluded'  thai,  lli(»  Hiih- 
slanciM)!'  it  was  taken  liom  rolyltius  ;  hut  all  t lie  inJ'cnMicn 
(he  passa^i*  justifil^s  JR,  tliat.  Cicero  loilowcd  tin?  cliroiioloj^^y 
ol"  Ihc  (Jreid<  historian.  Xiehidii'.  on  tlii^  oilier  liaiid,  is  ol' 
opinion'-'  that  Cicero  deriviMl  the  Hri'(.at('r  ])art  of  his  iidor- 
ination  tVom  Atlicus,  who  had  likewise  investigated  K'oman 
history.  We  may  at  all  events  conclude  lliat  Cicero  did 
not  niaki^  any  original  researches  ibr  so  slight  a  sketch. 
Its  chief  value  there  tore  is,  that  it  shows  Cicero's  notions 
of  the  early  history  to  have  agreed  in  most  of  the  essential 
points  with  the  narrative  of  Livy  :  though  there  are  a  few 
marked  discrepancies,  and  i)robably  mistakes,  wliich  jx^rhaps 
arose  from  candessness.  Occasional  references  to  Koman 
history  are  also  found  in  Cicero's  other  works ;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  it,  or  even  of  the 
JJomau  constitution. 

About  this  time  a  vast  number  of  historians  ("  scriptorum 
turba,"  Liv.  Prasf.)  appears  to  have  arisen,  each  endeavouring 
to  throw  some  new  light  on  Eoman  history ;  but  for  the 
]nost  part  their  works  have  perished,  and  the  names  only 
of  a  few,  with  some  fragments  of  their  writings,  have  come 
down  to  us.  M.  Terentius  A^arro,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
styled  from  his  great  learning  "  doctissimus  Romanorum," 
Avrote  many  books  on  Roman  antiquities.  The  only  works 
of  his  which  could  really  be  called  historical  were  his  Annales, 
which  must  have  been  tolerably  copious  for  the  early^  history, 
as  it  appears  from  Charisius^  that  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius 
occurred  in  the  third  book  ;  and  a  history  of  the  Second 
Punic  War.  His  other  works  cannot  properly  be  called 
historical,  though  they  contained  valuable  materials  for 
history.     Such  were  his  De  Vita  Populi  Romani,  De  Initiis 

1  See  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  9-i.  Tlic  passage,  which  refers  to  the  years  of 
Numa,  runs  as  follows  :  "  Scquamur  enim  potissimum  Polybiura  nostrum,  quo 
nemo  fuit  in  exquirendis  temporibus  diligentior, "  Rep.  ii.  14  ;  cf  Becker,  i.  48. 

-  Lectures,  i.  45.  3  Lib  i. 
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Urbis  Eomre,  De  Eebiis  Urbanis,  De  Eepublica,  De  Ilebus 
Trojanis,  &c. ;  some  of  which,  however,  were  probably  only 
portions  of  his  Antiquitates.  His  book  De  Lingua  Latina, 
of  which  a  considerable  part  is  extant,  contains  many  notices 
of  Eoman  antiquities. 

Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  appears  to 
have  drawn  up  a  scheme  of  Eoman  history  apparently  in 
a  tabular  form,  which  he  called  Annalis.  It  recorded  in 
chronological  order  every  law,  every  treaty,  and  every  war, 
while  the  histories  of  distinguished  families  were  interwoven 
in  it.^  He  seems  also  to  have  written  the  hi&tory  of  several 
Eoman  families  separately,  as  that  of  tlie  Gens  Junia,  at 
the  request  of  Brutus  ;  of  the  Marcelli,  Fabii,  ^milii,  &c. 
Materials  for  such  biographies  must  therefore  have  been 
extant.  It  may  be  said  that  such  sources  were  polluted  by 
partiality  and  family  pride ;  but  one  biography  of  a  leading 
family  would  be  corrective  of  another,  and  there  would  always 
be  critics  enough  to  denounce  and  expose  pretensions  that 
were  too  egregious.  Indeed  Pliny  tells  us  that  Messalla 
Corvinus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  wrote 
his  book  De  Eomanis  Familiis  for  that  very  purpose.^ 

About  the  same  time,  Q.  ^lius  Tubero  wrote  a  history 
of  Eome  from  its  origin,  which  is  sometimes  quoted  by  Livy 
and  Dionysius.  The  work  of  Sallust  did  not  touch  upon 
the  early  period  of  Eome.  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  friend  of 
Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Catullus,  wrote  an  epitome  of  universal 
history,  in  which  the  facts  of  the  early  Eoman  history  must 
have  been  inserted. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  greatest  of  the  Eoman  historians, 
whose  authority  and  reputation  have  been  so  much  attacked 
in  recent  times.  As  Livy  is  the  chief  and  best  source  for 
the  history  of  Eome,  his  work  has,  of  course,  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  minute  and  searching  examination  by  the 
sceptical  critics.  That  from  such  an  ordeal  it  should  have 
come  out  totally  unscathed  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 
LIat^'s  materials,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  subject,  were  too 
scanty  and  unsatisfactory  not  to  leave  here  and  there  a  loop- 

1  Corn.  Nep.  Att  18.  '  jj.  N.  xxxv.  2,  §  8;  cf.  xxxiv.  38. 
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li(»l('  Inr  attack;  and  yd  wr  \niI1  vnitnrtj  to  Hiiy,  tliiit  tin? 
success  ol*  his  nssailants  lias  not  Ikch  very  j^rcat.  nr  astMiiiMh- 
in^.  A  ((iiisidcniltlc  |»ait  ••I"  llnii-  <  liar^cs  is  Inuiidnl  dii 
ihv'ir  own  iiiisconccptions  of  the  iviniian  hi.story  and  con- 
st it  utioii.  Tims  we  find  Scliwc^di  r  cnuincratin^  ^  unions 
Livy's  **  blunders  "  that  he  liohls  the  Tatrcs  wlio  assumed  the 
govenuncnt  when  tho  throne  was  vacated  to  liave  )»ccn  tlie 
Senate  (Lih.  i.  17,1^2);  that  th(^  Patres  Am^tores  who  con- 
finned  the  resohitions  of  the  peo])le  were  also  senators  (Lib. 
i.  17)  ;  that  he  misunderstands  in  like  manner  the  term 
jmirr^f,  wlien  he  considers  Pat  res  Mintn-um  (Jentium  to  he? 
the  hundred  new  senators  created  by  Tarquiniiis  Piiscus. 
Both  these  acts,  it  is  said,  cann(>t  have  been  identical,  be- 
cause Tarc^uin,  according  to  consentient  tradition,  doubled 
the  patrician  races  (the  Patres),  but  augmented  the  Senate 
only  by  a  third. 

We  have  examined  these  points  in  their  proper  phices  in 
the  sequel  of  this  work,  and  need  not  therefore  enter  here 
into  a  discussion  of  them.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  Patres  who  became  Interreges  were  really  the  Senate  ; 
that  the  Patres  who  gave  their  auctoritas  were  also  the 
senators,  as  well  as  the  Patres  Minorum  Gentium  created  by 
Tarquin;  that  it  is  not  true,  nor  handed  down  by  "consentient 
tradition,"  that  Tarquin  doubled  the  patrician  races,  or  stem 
tribes,  and  augmented  the  Senate  only  by  a  third.-  It  may 
be  true,  as  Sclnvegler  goes  on  to  complain,  that  Livy,  when 
speaking  of .  ancient  matters,  sometimes  uses  phrases  per- 
taining to  them  in  the  more  modern  sense  which  they  had 
in  his  own  time  ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  such  a  use 
of  them  would  for  a  moment  have  puzzled  a  Roman,  though 
such  may  be  its  effect  upon  us,  w4io  know  the  language  only 
through  dictionaries.  AVe  cannot  believe  that  Liv}^  should  not 
have  known  the  true  meaning  of  such  words  as  concilium, 
popidics,  contio,  &c.,  and  the  imputation  on  his  knowledge  is 
probably  only  the  result  of  our  own  ignorance.  It  would  be 
impossible  within  our  limits  to  examine  every  charge  of  this 

^  B.  i.  S.  1C8,  f. 

2  See  below,  p.  139,  scq.  ;  254,  scqq,  ;  287,  seq.  ;  347,  scq. 
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sort ;  such  an  undertaking  would  rather  belong  to  a  regular 
edition  of  Livy  ;  and  even  if  it  should  be  proved  that  he  may 
now  and  then  have  inadvertently  used  a  word  improperly, 
still,  in  any  candid  view  of  the  matter,  this  forms  no  serious 
drawback  to  the  general  value  of  his  testimony. 

JSTor  will  we  enter  into  the  question  whether  Livy's  con- 
ception of  Roman  history  was  that  of  a  philosopher  or  a 
statesman.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  volume  it  suffices 
to  inquire  whether  he  related  the  facts  of  the  early  history 
with  good  faith  and  also  with  discrimination.  His  work  is 
universally  allowed  to  be  characterized  by  simplicity,  can- 
dour, and  a  love  of  truth ;  and  those  qualities  are  better 
guarantees  for  the  fidelity  of  his  narrative  than  all  the  philo- 
sophy in  the  world.  His  pre-eminent  merit,  so  far  as  our 
object  is  concerned,  is,  that  he  faithfully  followed  the  ancient 
sources.  This  is  admitted  by  Schwegler,  who  says :  "  Er 
gibt  die  alte  Sage  verhaltnissmassig  treu  und  unverfalscht 
wieder."  ^  To  the  same  effect  Lachmann  observes,  in  his 
elaborate  treatise  on  Livy  and  his  sources  :  "  Summa  in  eo 
erat  rerum  et  auctorum  antiquorum  reverentia,  et  fides  ac 
religio,  qua  eos  sequutus  est,  nee  nova  mirabiliaque  narrandi, 
nee  causas  rationesque  rerum  ex  suo  ingenio  addendi  cupi- 
ditate,  nee  prcTJudicatis  opinionibus  partiumque  studio  cor- 
rupta "  .  .  .  "  Cum  fide  antiques  sequitur,  et  veritatem  sub 
mythorum  involucris  latentem  non  emit  sed  illaesam  servavit, 
ubi  Dionysius  recentiorum  exornationes  aut  ingenium  suum 
sequutus  omnia  auxit  et  ipsis  verbis  recentiora  tempera  pro- 
duxit."  ^  Wachsmuth  admits  that  Livy's  annalistic  method, 
though  not  philosophical,  is  a  proof  that  he  followed  his 
sources,  and  hence  accords  to  him  an  authority  equal  to  that 
of  the  old  annalists.^  And  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  is  also  of  opinion  * 
that  Livy  framed  his  narrative  after  Fabius  Pictor,  Cincius, 
and  Cato,  quoting  in  corroboration  of  it  the  following  sentence 
from  Niebuhr :  "  One  may  assume  that  Livy  took  every 
circumstance  in  his  narrative  from  some  of  his  predecessors, 

1  B.  i.  S.  105. 

2  De  Fontibiis  Hist.  T.  Livii,  Pars  Prior,  p.  83.; 

3  Aeltere  Gesch.  S.  37,  42.  ^  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
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ami   iH'Vi'i'  adiK'il  anyllim;;   »)!    liis   own   except-  tlic  ccjlouiiii^' 
ol'  his  si yl(>." 

\\'<'  may  considfr,  llicii,  that  we  po.ssoss  ill  Livy's  imrnitivft 
o\'  (he  rcL^al  jicriod   llic  siil)slaiicc  ol'  (lie  liistory  as  ^ivoii  by 
the   earliest  annalists;   and    its  i^cnmal  rescunblance  to   wlnit. 
we  lind  in  other  antliors  -as,  lor  example,  Cicero  and  I)iony- 
sius — conlirms  tliis  assumption.      In  this  view  of  the  matter, 
i\\o    crinlihility    of    tlie    (jarly    Roman    histoiy    rests    almost 
entirely   on   tlu»   ^ood   laith   ol'   the  annalists   in    (|uestiiin,  a 
suhjoct  to  which   we  liave  aloady   alluded,   and  to  which  we. 
shall    again   hav(^  occasion    to   adv<M't    in   the  second   part   ol' 
this    dissertation.      r>ut   in    Livy's  work   we  also   possess  the 
advantage   of  having  these  early  traditions  winnowed   from 
the    heap    after    a    searching   critical    examination.     This   is 
evident  from    a   comparison    of  his    narrative  with   that  of 
Dionysius.     Livy  was  a  highly  judicious,  not  to  say  sceptical, 
writer.     Ilis  incredulity  has,  in  fact,,  been  of  no  slight  service 
to  the  assailants  of  the  history,  who  have  eagerly  caught  at 
all  his  doribts  and  admissions  in  support  of  their  arguments. 
But  this  scepticism  renders  what  remains  all  the  more  valu- 
able.    And  though  we  find  in  Livy's  work  some  of  those 
fables    which   his   countrymen    believed   to    be   inseparably 
connected  with    their  glory,    yet   the   attentive   reader   will 
easily   discriminate    what   traditions    the    historian    himself 
accepted,  and  what  he  rejected. 

Of  the  remaining  Latin  historians  of  Eome  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak.  Those  of  any  note  that  are  still  extant  contain 
only  passing  allusions  to  the  earlier  history  ;  while  such  com- 
pilers as  Floras,  Eutropius,  Orosius,  and  others  of  the  like 
stamp,  merit  not  the  attention  of  the  critical  inquirer.  AVe 
will  therefore  pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject  of  this 
dissertation,  and  proceed  to  examine  the  internal  evidence 
connected  ^\ith  the  early  Eoman  history. 

INTERNAL    EVIDENCE. 

The  critics  who  deny  that  the  early  Eoman  history  was 
derived  from  the  sources  before  enumerated  are  necessarily 
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bound  to  show  in  what  manner  it  originated.  For  this 
purpose  several  hypotheses  have  been  formed.  They  rest,  of 
course,  on  an  examination  of  the  history  such  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  works  of  the  extant  historians,  and  are 
therefore  for  the  most  part  founded  on  inference  and  conjec- 
ture ;  supported,  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible,  by  any  passages 
in  ancient  authors  that  may  seem  to  favour  these  conjectures. 
The  objections  to  the  extant  history,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
fatal  to  the  assumption  that  it  can  have  been  founded  on  any 
authentic  records,  are  drawn  from  its  alleged  general  improba- 
bility, and  sometimes  even  impossibility,  which  are  said  to  be 
displayed  in  the  supernatural  events  which  it  records,  in  the 
contradictions  which  it  contains,  and  in  the  confusion  which 
marks  its  chronology.  The  extant  history  being  deemed,  from 
these  considerations,  to  be  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  ficti- 
tious, though  some  small  part  of  it  may  possibly  rest  on  oral 
tradition,  some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  great  bulk  of  it 
must  have  been  derived  from  ancient  poems,  others  that  it  is 
a  downright  forgery,  and  others  again — which  seems  to  be 
now  the  favourite  hypothesis — that  it  is  founded  on  aetiology 
and  symbolization  ;  that  is,  either  on  fables  intended  to 
explain  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  different  names  that  are 
found  in  the  early  history,  or  of  stories  invented  to  symbolize 
some  abstract  ideas  which  the  early  Romans  are  supposed  to 
have  been  incapable  of  expressing  in  words.  We  will  examine 
each  of  these  hypotheses  in  their  order,  and  we  will  then 
proceed  to  investigate  the  charge  of  improbability  or  im- 
possibility. 

The  theory  that  the  early  Roman  history  is  founded  on 
ancient  poems  was  brought  forward  by  Niebuhr,i  and  enjoyed 
awhile  immense  favour.  We  may  be  indebted  to  it  in  this 
country  for  Dr.  Arnold's  "  History,"  and  for  Lord  Macaulay's 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome."     But  it  is  now  going  out  of  fashion, 

^  It  did  not  altogether  originate  with  Niebuhr  ;  Perizonius  had  aUuded  to 
such  a  source  in  his  Animadvv.  Hist.  c.  6.  See  Niebuhr's  Eom.  Gesch,  B.  i. 
S.  268,  ff.  (4te  Aull.)  and  his  Lectures  (Eng.  transl.  edited  by  Dr.  Schmitz), 
vol.  i.  pp.  12,  17,  &c. 
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ami    iiidccd,  as    we   slinll   ciidraN niii-  (o  hIiow,  it   is  ultoj^ctln'r 
iiiilciialilt'.' 

One  soil  (if  liisloricnl  hoiij^m,  ncconlin^  to  Mit^hnlir,  wore 
lli(>s(>  siiiiir  ill  I>imi|U('ts  ill  ])niis(»  of  (lisliii<^Miisl)('(l  iijcn,  u.s  wo 
Iciirn  (»ii  llic  aiitlioril y  of  Calo,  (juolcd  in  llir  followiii;^'  ])a.s- 
sa«^'tHVoin  ('iccro:  — *' ( Jravissinnis  audoi  in  ()ri;^Miiil)Us  dixit 
Cato,  inorcin  apud  inajorcs  liiiiic  ciMdanini  liiisso,  ut  dcincops, 
<Hii  accubanMit,  cancrcMil  ad  lihiain  (  laioiiim  viroiuin  laudcs 
alcjiio  virtutcs."-  'Uiv.  custoni  is  also  alluded  to  hy  Varro:' 
"  (Adorant)  in  coiiviviis  ])iH'ii  modest i  ut  cantarent  cannina 
anti(]ua,  in  (piibus  laudes  erant  inajorum,  assa  voce,  ct  vAun 
tibic'ine."  The  proper  olliee  of  the  Camena;  was  supposed  to 
be  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  ancients.'* 

But,  among  liis  (piotations  on  lliis  subject,  Niebulir  has 
omitted  one  wliicli  sliows  that  tliis  kind  of  songs,  and  tho 
singers  of  them,  were  heUl  in  no  great  esteem.  Cicero,  in 
another  passage  of  his  Tuscuhm  Questions,  says  : — "  Quam- 
quam  est  in  Originibus,  solitos  esse  in  epulis  canere  convivas 
ad  tibicinem  do  clarorum  hominnm  virtutibus :  honorem 
tamen  huic  generi  non  fuisse  declarat  oratio  Catonis,  in  qua 
objecit,  ut  probrum,  jVIarco  Nobiliori,  quod  is  in  provinciam 
poetas  duxisset."^  But  if  in  these  songs  the  Roman  history 
was  embodied,  Cato  could  hardly  have  objected  to  them,  who 
was  fond  of  that  subject,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  it.  Nor 
does  his  account  of  them  convey  the  remotest  hint  that  they 
were  in  any  w^ay  connected  with  history.  That  they  were 
lyrical  songs,  and  not  epic  rhapsodies,  appears  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  sung  to  the  flute ;  and  no  connected  history 
could  have  been  conveved  in  snatches  of  sonsfs  after  dinner. 

^  For  a  more  elaborate  refutation  the  reader  may  consult  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  ch.  6,  s.  5;  and  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.  Band.  i. 
Buch  i.  §  23. 

2  Brutus,  19  ;  Tusc.  Q.  iv.  2.  3  Ap.  Non.  ii.  70,  assa  voce. 

*  "Oamenpe,  musoe,  quod  canunt  antiquorum  laudes." — Paul.  Diac.  p.  43, 
"Camenje."  When  Niebuhr  adds  :  "and  among  these  also  of  kings,"  he  does 
not  state  on  ^vhat  authority  he  makes  that  addition.  It  is  not  in  Paulhis. 
That  Ennius  sang  the  kings,  and  that  Lucretius  mentions  them  with  honour, 
are  no  proofs  that  they  were  celebrated  in  these  banqueting  songs. 

^  Tusc.  Q.  i.  2. 
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Besides,  the  narrative  of  the  regal  period  is  for  the  most  part 
exceedingly  prosaic.  The  chief  exceptions  are  some  parts  of 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  which  contain  materials 
that  might  be  adapted  to  a  poetical  subject,  just  like  the 
reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  several  other  modern 
sovereigns.  What,  for  instance,  could  prove  a  more  striking 
or  better  defined  rhapsody  in  a  national  epopee  than  the 
Hundred  Days,  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba,  his  landing 
in  France,  his  march  to  Paris,  his  final  struggle  and  over- 
throw, and  his  banishment  to  St.  Helena?  Yet  these  are 
facts  which  have  occurred  in  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation,  or,  at  least,  of  the  more  elderl)^  among  them. 
But  to  sing  the  reign  of  Tarquin  would  not  agree  with  Cato's 
description,  which  was  to  sing  the  virtues  of  famous  men,  a 
description  which  unfortunately  at  once  banishes  from  these 
songs  a  great  part  of  history,  the  actors  in  which  are  fre- 
quently more  remarkable  for  their  vices  than  for  their  virtues. 
And  though  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  Romans  had  a  few 
songs  concerning  historical  personages,  as  those  in  honour  of 
Romulus,  mentioned  by  Fabius  Pictor  as  still  sung  in  his 
time,i  yet  these  would  be  very  far  from  making  a  history. 

[N'iebuhr  discovers  another  sort  of  historical  songs  in  the 
■ncemce,  or  dirges,  sung  at  funerals.  But  the  Romans  could 
not  have  been  always  singing  funereal  dirges.  They  would 
not  have  formed  very  lively  entertainments  at  a  dinner-party, 
nor  can  we  imagine  any  other  occasion,  except  the  actual 
funeral,  on  which  people  would  have  assembled  for  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  them.  The  prreficae  and  their  pipers  would 
have  to  be  hired,  and  the  whole  affair  would  have  been  a  sort 
of  profanation  of  a  sacred  rite.  These  nseniae,  therefore,  how- 
ever great  the  individual  in  whose  honour  they  were  sung, 
could  not  have  been  very  extensively  known  among  the 
people  at  large,  and  consequently  could  not  have  formed  the 
basis  of  any  popular  history.  Niebuhr  thinks  he  discovers 
such  nsenise,  or  remnants  of  them,  in  the  inscriptions  found  in 
the  tombs  of  the  Scipios.  But,  even  allowing  this  to  be  so, 
when  they  began  to  be  engraved  they  ceased  to  be  only  songs, 

1  Dionvs.  i.  79. 
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atj(l  niij^lil  liil<(*  llicir  pliHT,  Im-  so  hhk  h  a.s  tln-y  woro  wortli, 
aiiKHi!,'  writlfii  rmii'ial  nrutioiiH,  IhimIh  with  lillrH,  and  otlnT 
tainily  rciMU'ds,  as  inahrials  I'm-  lii.slory.  All  that  wr  <;»)ii1riHl 
lor  is  that,  in  the  sha[)i'  ol"  songs,  tluiy  could  have  afVordcd 
no  such  naitrrials. 

Besides  thcso  festive  and  these  i'liiiciciil  son;4H,  Niehnhr 
thiidvs  that  the  wlidle  history  ol'  the  kin<^^s  was  convcycul  in  a 
sfM'iesof  rhajjsodiesj  Tla^  reii,Mi  ol  L'ninulus  fornuHl  of  itHclf'an 
epopee.  Nuina  was  (;ekd)nited  only  in  short  Hon<^s.  Tullus, 
the  story  of  the  Iloratii,  and  the  destruction  of  Alha,  fornie(l 
Mil  (*pic  whol(»,  like  the  poem  of  IJoniuIiis  ;  nay,  we  have  (^veii 
u  fr;i«^nient  of  it  preserved  in  Livy,-  in  the  "lex  horrendi 
carininis."  After  this,  however,  tliere  is  unfortunately  a  <^ap. 
'V\\o  reiL^n  ot"  Aneus  h;is  not  the  sli^ditest  poetical  colouring, 
and  t]i(>  ([Uestion  how  it  came  down  to  us  must  therefore 
riMuain,  according  to  tliis  hyj)othesis,  a  mystery.  JUit  the 
p(H>try  liegins  again  with  L.  Tanjuinius  Prisons,  forming  a 
magnificent  e]H)[)ee  which  terminates  with  the  battle  of 
lu^gilhis.  Its  })arts  are,  tlie  arrival  of  Tarquin  at  liome,  his 
deeds  and  victories,  his  death,  the  supernatural  history  of 
Servius,  the  criminal  marriage  of  TiiUia,  the  murder  of  the 
righteous  king,  the  whole  history  of  the  last  Tarquin,  the 
tokens  of  his  fall,  Lucretia,  the  disgidse  of  Brutus,  his  death, 
the  Mar  of  Porsena,  and  lastly,  the  quite  Homeric  battle  of 
Eegillus.  These  formed  a  poem  which  in  depth  and  brilliancy 
of  fancy  far  surpassed  anything  that  Rome  afterwards  pro- 
duced. Deficient  in  the  unity  of  the  most  perfect  Grecian 
poem,  it  is  divided  into  sections,  which  correspond  with  the 
adventures  of  the  Niebelungenlied  ;  and  should  any  one,  says 
Niebuhr,  have  the  boldness  to  restore  this  poem,  he  would 
commit  a  great  error  if  he  chose  any  other  plan  than  this 
noble  form. 

On  this  we  may  remark,  that  for  the  existence  of  the 
banqueting  songs  and  the  noenia?  before  spoken  of  there  is 
at  least  some  evidence  ;  but  where  shall  we  iind  any  for  the 
existence  of  these  supposed  epopees  ?  To  use  a  slang  quasi- 
philosophical  phrase  of  the  day,  Xiebuhr  seems  to  have 
1  B.  i.  S.  272,  f.  2  Lib.  i.  26. 
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developed  them  out  of  his  "  inner  consciousness,"  The  only 
passage  which  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  view  is  the  fol- 
lowing one  from  Ennius  : — 

*'  Scripsere  alii  rem 
Versibu',  quos  olim  Fauiii  Vatesque  canebant 
Quom  neque  Musarura  scopulos  quisquam  superarat 
Nee  dicti  studiosus  erat." 

But  the  rem,  or  subject,  here  alluded  to  cannot  be  any  of 
these  ancient  epopees,  because  the  word  scripsere  can  refer  only 
to  some  written  poem,  and  indeed  a  passage  in  Cicero's  Brutus  ^ 
^hows  that  Ennius  was  referring  to  the  poem  of  Nsevius  on 
the  First  Punic  War.  The  whole  value  of  the  passage,  there- 
fore, in  relation  to  Mebuhr's  view,  is  that  there  existed  long 
before  the  time  of  Ennius  verses  sung  by  Fauni  and  Vates — 
Fauns  and  poets,  or  prophets.  Now  these  surely  were  not 
epopees.  For  the  verses  of  the  Fauns,  as  we  learn  from 
Varro,  were  those  in  which  tliey  delivered  their  oracles  in 
woods  and  solitary  places  ;  and  they  were  in  the  rugged 
Saturnian  metre,  in  which  Nsevius  had  composed  the  poem 
alluded  to.^  The  "annosa  volumina  vatum"  mentioned  by 
Horace,^  are  also  cited  by  Niebuhr  in  support  of  his  view,* 
though  with  the  admission  that  these  were  probably  prophe- 
tical books,  like  those  of  the  Marcii — an  admission  which  is 
doubtless  correct.  For  such  is  the  view  taken  by  Cicero  of 
what  Ennius  meant  by  the  word  vates,  as  appears  from  the 
following  passage  : — "  Eodem  enim  modo  multa  a  vaticinan- 
tibus  saepe  prtedicta  sunt  neque  solum  verbis,  sed  etiam 

'  Versibu',  qiios  olim  Fauni  vatesque  canebant.' 

Similiter  Marcius  et  Publicius  vates  cecinisse  dicuntur."^ 
Ennius  therefore  was  alluding  to  the  metrical  predictions  of 
IVIarcius  and  Publicius,  of  the  former  of  which  we  have  a 
specimen  in  Livy,^  and  not  to  any  historical  epopees. 

Moreover,  had  these  epic  poems  ever  existed,  it  is  most 

1  Cap.  19,  75,  seq. 

2  "  Fauni  dei  Latinorum,  ita  ut  Faunus  et  Fauna  sit ;  hos  versibus,  quos 
vocant  Saturnios,  in  silvestribus  locis  traditum  est  solitos  fari  futura  a  quo 
fando  Faunos  dictos." — L.L.  vii.  36. 

3  Epp.  ii.  1,  26.  ^  B.  i.  S.  274,  Anm.  688. 
•^  De  Div.  i.  50,  114,  seq.  ^  Lib.  xxv.  12. 
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exlniortliimry  lluil  ihcy  .sIkmiM  imf  «nily  hiivi!  (jniir»ly  (ijM- 
iiUpcan'd,  l)iit  timl  not  cn'cii  a  Iniil.  nl"  their  forincr  existence; 
slmuM  !)('  fnimd  in  any  iincicnl  imllini-.  Ni(;l>nlir  would 
t'liin  point,  to  sonu*  tnuM's  of  ilnwn  in  the  "  lex  horreiidi  ejir- 
nn'nis,"  (juoUmI  l)y  Livy  in  his  naiTiitive  of  the  trial  of 
Iloratius;  and  lie  has  taken  the  liheity  of  altering  it  a  little, 
{<((()  Hi'/ntfio,  in  didei-  lo  niako  it  S([nare  with  his  theory.  J>nt 
at  mien  is  a  eonmion  expression  for  any  legal,  constitutional, 
or  religious  formula; '  nor  can  the  suhstanee  of  the  law,  oven 
with  Niebuhr's  i((l  lihitiim  oniendation,  hv.  tortured  into  metre. 
Its  form,  though  perliaj)s  rather  more  antique,  very  inucli 
resembles  that  o{  {\\i\  specimens  of  liomaii  laws  given  by 
('icoro  in  the  third  book  of  his  De  Legibus.  We  might  as 
well  contend  tluit  Livy's  history  w'as  originally  written  in 
hexanu^ters,  because  his  ])reface  o})ens  with  an  imperfect  one,^ 
as  infer  a  metrical  history  from  a  hiw  like  this.  The  assump- 
tion of  such  a  history  is  ([uite  at  variance  with  the  unpoetical 
nature  of  the  Koman  mind,  and  especially  in  the  earlier  days 
of  Rome.  Ihit  we  need  not  any  longer  detain  the  reader  with 
an  examination  of  this  theory.  It  was  partially  abandoned, 
or  at  all  events  very  extensively  modified,  by  Niebuhr  himself, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  second  volume,  and  we  believe  that 
it  is  now  pretty  universally  rejected  by  scholars. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  early  Eoman  history, 
or  at  all  events  the  best  materials  for  it,  is  a  direct  and  bare- 
faced forgery.  Thus  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  remarks  :  ^  *'  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  Clodius,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
luunan  chronology,  described  the  early  records  as  having 
perished  in  the  Gallic  conflagration,  and  as  having  been  after- 
wards replaced  by  registers  fabricated  with  the  view  of  doing 
honour  to  particular  persons.  We  have  likewise  cited  Cicero's 
account  of  the  early  eclipses  having  been  calculated  back 
from  a  certain  solar  eclipse  recorded  in  the  Annales  Maximi. 
These  testimonies  lead  to  the  inference  that,  after  the  early 
annals  had  been  destroyed,  or  when  a  demand  arose  for  annals 

1  See  the  authorities  collected  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  vol.  i.  p.  224,  note  126. 
-  "  Facturusiie  opeiw  pretium  sim,"  &c. 
^'  ('i-i'dibility,  «&o.  vol.  i.  p.  165,  scq. 
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wiiicli  never  had  existed,  forgeries  were  executed,  by  wliicb 
a  record  of  this  kind  for  the  early  period  of  Rome  was 
supplied." 

"  Ecce  iterum  Crispinus  !"  This  Clodius  is  too  valuable  a 
witness  to  let  drop,  though  nobody  knows  who  he  is,  and 
though  the  only  voucher,  even  for  his  existence,  is  such  a 
writer  as  Plutarch.  But  it  is  evident,  even  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Clodius  himself,  that  there  had  once  been  annals,  or 
how  could  they  be  said  to  have  been  destroyed  ?  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  has  two  strings  to  his  l)Ow,  for  fear  that  one  should 
break  ;  but  it  only  makes  his  weapon  the  weaker.  For  if  there 
were  no  annals,  as  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  in  another  place  has 
attempted  to  show,  from  the  passage  in  Cicero  about  eclipses, 
which  we  have  already  examined,^  then  the  inference  from 
Clodius  that  they  were  replaced  by  fabricated  ones  is  absurd ; 
and  if  there  were  annals,  then  the  inference  from  Cicero  that 
they  did  not  exist  is  good  for  nothing.  It  is  evident  that 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  witnesses  must  be  dis- 
carded ;  either  Clodius,  who  says  that  annals  once  existed, 
were  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  forged  ones,  or  Cicero,  who, 
by  inference  and  construction,  is  supposed  to  say  that  they 
never  existed  at  all.  But  we  have  shown  before  that  the 
passage  in  Cicero  will  admit  of  no  such  interpretation. 

We  will  assume,  however,  for  a  moment,  even  for  the  sake 
of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  hypothesis,  that  early  annals  had  existed 
and  been  destroyed  ;  at  what  period  could  it  have  been  that 
a  demand  arose  for  them,  which  was  supplied  by  means  of 
forgery  ?  and  who  could  have  been  the  forgers  ? 

It  is  plain  that  a  demand  for  annals  must  have  existed 
from  the  very  first  day  that  a  line  of  them  was  written,  or 
why  should  they  have  been  kept  at  all  ?  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
however,  appears  to  think  that  nobody  cared  anything  about 
them,  till  certain  persons  took  it  into  their  heads  to  write 
a  Eoman  history  for  the  public  ;  and  as  they  wanted  materials 
for  the  earlier  part,  they  must  have  applied  to  the  Pontifex 
Maximus,  and  that  personage,  not  having  any  Annales  earlier 
than  the  Gallic  conflagration,  very  obligingly  supplied  them 

^  Above,  p.  xxxvii.  scq. 


wit)>  a  Inrj^rd  sot!  For  it  is  cvidmt  llmt  iu»  jnivato  iiidi- 
\  iiliial  ((Mild  liavt'  fi>i|^»Ml  llicin,  sinrr,  first,  tlii;rc  would  luive 
Im'cii  mo  demand  Inr  sucli  tliiiii^H — tliid  is,  in  (lie  sense*  im-aut 
liV  Sir  (I.  ('.  Lewis—  lielnre  the  cnlimieiieemellt  of  liistoriciil 
Mritiii"^'  lor  thu  public  ;  and,  secondly,  Fahius  I'ic^tor,  Cencius 
AlinuMitus,  Cnto,  and  othei-s,  must  have  been  very  foolish 
persons,  to  say  no  wmse,  il,  knowing  that  the  Poiitifex 
Maxinius  was  the  only  person  privile;;e(l  to  keep  such  annals, 
they  had  accei)ted  any  from  a  ])rivale  individual. 

It  miu:ht  hv  said  that  the  early  history,  a.s  recorded  by  the 
tirst  writers,  was  a  lor^^n-ry  of  a  dillcrent  kind  ;  that  it  was 
not  foundetl  on  any  documents  or  reconls  at  all,  but  was,  for 
the  most  part  at  least,  a  pure  literary  invention.  I  Jut  such  a 
supposition  is  at  once  overthrown  by  considering^'  the  essential 
agreement  in  the  narratives  of  the  earliest  writers.  It  is 
impossible  that  several  authors,  writing  independently,  should 
have  ado])ted  almost  exactly  tlu;  same  tale,  even  if  we  could 
imagine  that  a  grave  author  like  Cato,  for  instance,  should 
have  lent  himself  to  such  a  thing.  Nor  does  the  character 
of  the  history  bear  the  appearance  of  invention.  Much  of  it 
is  dry  detail,  which  even  the  most  impudent  forger  of  a  highly 
literary  age  would  not  have  had  the  hardih(^od  to  invent. 
Any  motive  for  such  a  forgery  could  only  have  1)een  the  gain 
expected  from  it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  such  a 
motive  to  the  first  Koman  annalists,  w^ho  were  men  of  dis- 
tinction, and  not  needy  and  venal  litterateurs,  seeking  a  living 
by  their  pen. 

Another  hypothesis  is,  that  the  early  Roman  histor}'  was 
entirely  derived  from  Greek  writers.  This  view^  has  been 
adopted  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,^  and  other  German  critics  ;  but, 
with  all  our  respect  for  Schlegel's  critical  talents,  we  must 
avow  our  entire  disbelief  in  his  theory.  According  to  him, 
the  early  Roman  history  is  nothing  but  a  "  Greek  romance," 
derived  by  the  barbarous  Romans  from  Greek  writers,  when, 
after  the  war  with  Pyrrhiis,  they  came  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  that  nation.     But  the  early  Roman  history,  even  that  of 

1  Werke,  B.  xii.  S.  447,  scq.,  486,  scqq.  ;  cf.  Dahlmann,  Forschuugen  auf 
deni  Gebiete  der  Gesch.  ii.  1,  S.  129,  f. 
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the  kings,  contains  many  details  concerning  constitutional, 
legal,  consuetudinary,  and  topographical  points,  which  could 
not  possibly  have  proceeded  from  any  but  a  native  pen.  We 
mean  not,  however,  to  deny  that  some  particulars  may  have 
been  supplied  by  Greek  writers,  and  especially,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  by  Timseus.  But  whatever  in  Timaeus,  or 
in  any  other  Greek  writer,  would  have  approved  itself  to  a 
Roman  understanding,  must  have  been  derived,  immediately 
or  remotely,  from  a  Eoman  source.  Schlegel's  idea  that  the 
Komans  could  have  been  indebted  for  any  part  of  their  history 
to  the  needy  Greeks  who  flocked  to  Eome  about  the  age  of 
Augustus,  is  altogether  preposterous. 
"^  We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  Schwegler's  view  of  the 

origin  of  the  early  history.  It  is  constructed  with  much 
plausibility,  and  as  it  has  to  a  considerable  extent  been 
adopted  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  we  will  give  it  at  length  in  a 
translation  :^ — 

"  The  true  and  genuine  tradition  of  the  foundation  of  Eome, 
and  of  its  earliest  fortunes, — if  indeed  such  a  tradition  ever 
existed, — appears  to  have  been  soon  lost.  And  this  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  Being  neither  secured  against  destruc- 
tion or  falsification  by  being  committed  to  writing,  nor  having 
become  the  subject  of  popular  poetry,  and  thus  obtained  a 
firm  traditional  form  at  least  in  song,  it  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  have  become  mute  and  been  extinguished  in  the 
course  of  generations.  It  is  very  possible,  nay  probable,  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Decemvirs  the  Eomans  no  longer  knew 
anything  certain  respecting  the  origin  of  their  city.  But  in 
this  ignorance  they  did  not  acquiesce.  It  was  felt  necessary 
to  say  something  more  definite  respecting  a  period  and  events 
of  which  no  historical  knowledge  existed ;  and  therefore,  on  a 
foundation  of  obscure  remembrances  and  unconnected  legends 
which  had  been  preserved,  a  history  was  subtly  constructed 
from  proper  names,  monuments,  institutions,  and  usages, 
wherewith  to  fill  up  the  gap  of  tradition.  In  this  process, 
conscious  deceit  and  designed  falsification  are  not  for  an  in- 
stant to  be  imputed  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  full  persuasion  was 

2  Spo  Horn.  Gesch,  Buch  i-  ^  2fi. 
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I'liti^tiiiiird  (lull  ill  tln'sc  iiimativrs  (lie  real  rourso  nt'  cvenU 
liiul  l»('(«ii  rrlicitoiisly  (liviucd,  ami  llic  oiij^iiial  history  rcroii- 
slructcd.  I(  is  (if  ('(nnsc  lo  lie  Jindcrstood  that  ii  lii.stnry 
devised  ill  such  a  iiiaiiiier  was  imt  al  lirst  ii  coiiiu'clcd  whoh^, 
such  as  is  presenleil  (o  us  in  ihr  worUs  on  lioniaii  history. 
'IMiis  whole. —  ill  which  the  h":<!id  of  J'liicas'  set  t  leiiiciit  is 
hroii'dit  into  iira<'iiiat  i(  a!  ctnincxiiiii  with  the  rniiiidatioii  and 
history  of  Alha  Loii|^a,  and  tlu;  line  of  tlii^  Alhaii  kiii'^'s  with 
tht^  foundation  of  Ivonie,  so  that  th(»  story,  from  the  landing 
of  ^jiuuH  to  tlu;  overthrow  of  the  youn^^er  Tari|iiin,  is  strunj^  /^"X^,^*- 
tot^i'ther  by  tho  tliroad  of  ji  continuous,  unhroken  liistorieiil 
narrative, — tliis  systematic  whole  was  of  course*  first  deve- 
loped bv  a  knitting'  <»f  it  t«>^etlier,  and  a  common  woi-king 
at  it,  and  ])art.ly  also,  no  douht,  by  literary  industry  and 
retlei'tion, 

"If  wo  resolve  this  history  into  its  component  ]iaits,and 
examine  each  separate  part  by  itself,  with  regard  to  its  origin 
and  genetic  motives,  it  appears  tliat  tlie  Koman  legends  and 
traditions  are  of  very  different  growth,  and  rec^uire  very 
difftn-ent  explanations. 

"  And  first  of  all  it  must  be  recognised  that  certain  funda- 
mental things  in  tlie  traditional  history  of  the  kings  are 
historical,  and  derived  from  historical  memory.  Some  remem- 
brance, though  a  very  confused  one,  of  the  principal  points  in 
the  development  of  the  Eoman  constitution  was  preserved  till 
the  literary  times.  Hence  we  cannot  withhold  from  the 
constitutional  traditions  a  certain  degree  of  credibility.  The 
united  kingdom  of  the  Eomans  and  Sabines  ;  the  three  stem- 
tribes,  and  their  successive  origin ;  the  three  centuries  of 
knights;  the  successive  augmentation  of  the  Senate  till  it 
reached  the  number  of  three  hundred;  the  addition  of  a 
plebs  ;  the  creation  of  the  gentes  minores ;  the  introduction 
of  the  census ;  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  republic — these  fundamental  points  of  the  oldest 
constitutional  history  are  in  all  probability  essentially  his- 
torical ;  although  the  details,  and  especially  the  numerical 
ones,  with  which  they  are  related,  as  well  as  the  causal 
connexion  in  which   they  are  placed  by  the  historians,  may 
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nevertlieless  be  invented  or  formed  by  construction.  But 
over  this  foundation  of  facts  a  rank  and  luxuriant  growth 
of  invention  has  entwined  itself;  a  growth  of  legends  which 
we  must  now  more  closely  examine,  and  lay  them  bare  in 
their  germs. 

"  A  distinction  has  in  general  been  rightly  drawn  between 
myth  and  legend.  Legend  is  the  memory  of  remarkable 
occurrences  propagated  from  generation  to  generation  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people,  particularly  in  national  songs,  and 
decked  out  by  the  imagination,  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  but 
without  any  conscious  design,  so  as  to  become  wonderful. 
A  myth  is  exactty  the  opposite  of  a  legend.  If  the  kernel 
of  a  legend  is  some  historical  fact,  only  adorned  by  the 
inventions  added  to  it,  and  thus  quantitatively  exaggerated,  so 
on  the  contrary  some  definite  idea  is  the  kernel  and  genetic 
motive  of  the  myth,  and  the  actual  occurrence  only  the 
stuff,  or  means,  which  the  poet  uses  in  order  to  bring  the 
idea  into  view  and  contemplation. 

"  If  we  apply  this  view  to  early  Eoman  history,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  contains  both  legends  and  mytlis,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  them  just  laid  down.  To  give  some  examples  : 
the  heroic  deeds  of  an  Horatius  Codes,  a  Mucins  Sca3Vola, 
a  Clselia,  may  pass  for  legends ;  Brutus  is  a  legendary  figure  ; 
the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  is  depicted  in  a  legendary  manner  ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  victorious  career  of  Coriolanus ;  the 
destruction  of  the  three  hundred  Fabii ;  the  expedition  of 
Cincinnatus  to  the  Algidus.  On  the  other  hand  the  pro- 
creation of  Servius  Tullius  by  the  Lar  of  the  palace  is  a 
specimen  of  a  myth  ;  in  which  is  expressed  the  idea  that 
the  innermost  spirit  of  the  Roman  monarchy  became  in- 
carnate in  this  king.  Further,  the  contest  of  Hercules  (that 
is,  of  the  heavenly  god  Sancus)  with  Cacus,  breathing  smoke 
and  fire,  is  a  pure  myth,  proceeding  from  an  ancient  sym- 
bolism of  nature.  Again,  the  reference  of  the  disparate 
elements  of  the  Roman  national  mind  in  which  political  and 
warlike  capacity  were  so  remarkably  blended  with  religious 
veneration,  to  the  disparate  personifications  of  two  original 
founders,  of  whom  one,  a  warlike  prince,  regulates  the  civil 
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Hiid  iiiilitmv  iilVnirs  of  llic  Statr,  tin*  nlhcr,  ii  priiKu'  of  peace, 
tliosi'  ol"  rcli-'idii  iiiiil  ili\  iiic  \v«>i-sliip,  is  mm  liiHtorictil  iiiytli. 

"'I'll!'  i^'rcalcr  part  fil'  tin-  I'mnaii  hadilioiiM,  liKWOVcr,  fall 
iH'illici"  iiin](  r  lilt'  ilcliiiit i(»ii  of  Ic^m'IkI  nor  iiikUt  that  (»!'  pun; 
i(K>al  mvlli:  tlicy  mc  ialliri\  ht  iis(»  sucli  an  cxpn'SMioii,  a'tio- 
loLrical  iiiNtlis:  lliat  is,  llicy  n-latc  events  and  nrcnirronopR 
wliitli  have  lieen  iniainncd  nr  sid»tly  in\<'iit(Ml  in  (ndcr  to 
exphiin  genetically  some  ^dven  laet,  nr  tjic  name  n|"  a  custom, 
usa^e,  worship,  institution,  jilaee,  monument,  sanctuary,  &c. 
'rh(>  a^ioloLjical  myth  is  a  peculiar  subordinate  sort  of  myth. 
It  is  a  myth  in  so  far  as  tlu^  actual  event  in  the  narrative 
(>r  w  hiili  il  consists  is  a  freely  ima^^dned  one  ;  hut  it  differs 
IVom  the  true  myth  insonuudi  as  its  motive,  and  the  ])oint 
whence  it  ])roceiMls,  is  not  an  idea,  or  an  ideal  contemplation, 
hut  one  empirically  L;iven,  whicli  through  this  nai-ratioii  is 
e.\]tlaiucd  and  referred  to  fundamental  causes.  The  ietio- 
loLiical  myths  are  tlie  oldest  and  indeed  for  the  most  part 
cdiildish  att(^m])ts  at  historical  hypotheses.  The  early  Komaii 
history  is  rich  in  such  [etiological  myths.  The  settlement  of 
Evander,  the  presence  of  Hercules  in  Tiome,  the  story  of  the 
Totitii  and  Pinarii,  the  taking  possession  and  saving  of  the 
ralladium  hv  the  Nantii,  the  sow  with  the  thirty  pigs,  the 
rape  of  the  Sahines,  the  beautiful  bride  of  Talassius,  the  fable 
of  Tarpeia,  the  founding  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  the 
traditions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Lacus 
Curtius,  the  miraculous  deed  of  Attus  Navius,  and  other 
traditions  of  this  sort,  may  serve  as  examples  of  them,  and 
will  be  explained  from  this  point  of  view  in  the  course  of 
the  following  disquisition.  l^lutarch's  'Eoman  Questions' 
contain  a  rich  and  instructive  collection  of  such  a3tiological 
myths. 

"  The  etymological  myth  is  a  subordinate  kind  of  the 
ietiological,  which  takes  as  its  point  of  departure  some  given 
proper  name,  and  seeks  to  explain  its  origin  by  suggesting 
for  it  some  actual  event.  The  early  Eoman  history  is  also 
very  rich  in  myths  of  this  sort ;  a  heap  of  the  fables  which 
it  contains  has  been  spun  out  of  proper  names.  Such  is  the 
fable  of  Argos,  the  cuest  of  Evander  (whence  the  name  of 
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Argiletum,  Serv.  ^ii.  viii.  345),  and  the  Argive  colony  at 
Eome  ;  the  birth  of  Silvius  Posthumus  in  the  wood ;  the 
relation  of  Evander,  the  good  man,  to  Cacus,  the  bad  man ; 
the  suckling  of  Komiilus ;  the  relation  of  the  sucklings  to  the 
ruminal  fig-tree ;  the  reputed  origin  of  the  Fossa  Cluilia ; 
the  extraction  of  the  Tarquins  from  Tarquinii ;  the  discovery 
of  the  head  of  Olus  ;  the  birth  of  Servius  TuUius  from  a  slave  ; 
the  building  of  the  Tullianum  by  the  like-named  king ;  the 
idiocy  of  Brutus  ;  Sc?evola's  burnt  right  hand ;  the  conquest 
of  Corioli  by  Coriolanus,  &c. 

''There  is  still  another  sort  of  Eoman  tradition,  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  aetiological  and  etymological  myths ; 
such  traditions  as  may  be  described  as  mythical  clothings 
of  actual  relations  and  events,  which  thus  occupy  a  middle 
place  between  myth  and  legend.  To  this  head  belongs,  for 
example,  the  legend  of  the  Sibyl  who  comes  to  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  the  younger  Tarquin,  offers  this  king  nine  books  of 
divine  prophecies  at  a  high  price,  being  ridiculed  by  him 
burns  three  of  them,  and  then  another  three,  before  his  eyes, 
and  lastly  sells  to  the  king  the  three  still  left  at  the  price 
originally  demanded  for  the  nine.  An  actual  occurrence  lies 
doubtless  at  the  bottom  of  this  legend ;  the  fact  that  the 
Sibylline  prophecies  were  probably  brought  to  Rome  from 
Cumse  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Tarquin ;  but  the  clothing 
of  this  fact  is  invention,  a  mean  between  legend  and  myth. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  same  with  the  making  of  the  Roman  kings 
seven  in  number;  these  seven  kings  represent  the  seven 
fundamental  facts  of  the  older  (pre-republican)  history  of 
Rome  which  remained  in  historical  remembrance. 

"  In  general  the  Roman  myths  have  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  property,  that  as  a  rule  they  are  not  unlicensed 
invention,  nor  creations  of  the  fancy  ;  and  particularly,  not 
like  the  greater  part  of  the  narratives  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
myth  from  natural  philosophy,  or  resting  on  a  symbolism  of 
nature,  but  that  they  are  historical  myths,  that  a  certain 
aspect  of  actual  relationships  and  real  events  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  them.  The  figures  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  for 
example,   are  indeed  mythical :    they  never  really  existed ; 
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iml  !li('ir  i('|»ii!r(l  (Imililc  imiIc  cnnluiiis  iicvcrllicIi'SH  liiHtdi-ical 
liiilli:  il  is  llir  mylliical  oxpri'SMloii  of  ii  ivjil  hiHtoric^al 
ivljili(iuslii|),  (il  llic  unilt'd  Lutino-Sulmic  iwolold  Htate.  The 
contest  of  'I'iii(|iiiiiius  rriscus  willi  the  jiu;^Mir  Attus  XjivIuh 
is  to  lu^  similarly  Jiu1,l((mI  :  it  is  scurci'ly  histoiical  in  tin* 
niainicr  in  wliicli  it  is  related:  at  all  events,  the  story  of  th« 
whetstone,  is  an  (\iilt'iil  laliic:  nevertheless  a  real  ovnnt  is 
mirrored  in  it;  the  historical  eoniliet  ot"  the  in('-'rai(|iiiiiian 
aa(UMHU)tal  state  with  tlie  ])()litieal  ideas  of  the;  Taivjniinan 
dynasty.  In  most  of  the  h'^^ends  and  myths  of  the  ancient 
liOman  history,  historical  remend)ian('es  and  ay)pearances 
constitute  in  like  manner  the  foundation  ;  they  may  ])e 
detnch(Ml  from  it  if  one  refers  each  myth  to  the  general 
fundanKMital  representation  Avhich  forms  its  genetic  motive. 

"It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  justify  this  conception  of 
the  early  Koman  history,  and  es])ecially  the  idea  of  the  myth, 
against  such  objections  as  have  been  recently  brought  against 
it,  in  which  the  *  levity '  and  the  *  vain  and  idle  play  of 
thoughts,'  of  such  mythic  creations  have  been  found  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  moral  earnestness  and  the  practical  turn  of 
mind  of  the  ancient  Eomans.  This  objection  would  then 
only  hit  the  mark  if  the  myths  were  arbitrary  and  conscious 
inventions, — if,  in  short,  they  were  wilful  lies.  They  are,  how- 
ever, so  little  such,  tliat  they  are  rather  the  only  language  in 
which  a  people  in  a  certain  grade  of  civilization  can  express 
its  thoughts  and  ideas.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Latin  language, 
at  that  point  of  ci\dlization  which  the  Eomans  had  attained 
at  the  time  when  such  myths  were  invented,  was  unable  to 
express  exhaustively  the  historical  conflict  between  the  pre- 
Tarquinian  and  Tarquinian  idea  of  a  state ;  wherefore  the 
conception  was  aided  by^  symbolizing  and  bringing  into  view 
in  a  single  significant  scene  this  contest  and  the  general 
events  connected  with  it :  a  scene  which,  empirically  taken, 
is  at  all  events  unhistorical,  but  in  its  foundation  is  histori- 
cally true.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  people,  which,  having 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  culture,  feels  the  want  of  bringing 
under  its  contemplation  its  primitive  existence,  of  sketching 
for  itself  a  picture  of  its  original  condition,  of  which  it  has 
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110  longer  any  historical  knowledge,  of  tracing  the  causes  of 
its  present  institutions  and  circumstances,  of  its  political  and 
sacerdotal  traditions :  how  will  it  be  able  to  satisfy  this  want 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  invention  of  myths  ?  What 
out  of  its  present  consciousness  it  expresses  about  its  origin 
it  will  be  obliged — so  long  as  it  is  not  yet  intellectually  ripe 
enough  to  give  these  expressions  in  the  form  of  historical 
hypotheses — to  express  in  the  form  of  images,  that  is,  in 
mythic  language. 

"  In  what  precedes  we  have  laid  down  the  various  motives 
and  modes  of  origin  of  the  Roman  legends  and  traditions. 
The  legends  which  arose  in  this  manner  were  then  further 
spun  out  by  intelligent  reflection,  and  connected  with  one 
another ;  and  thus  by  degrees  arose  that  complete  whole  of 
Roman  tradition  which  the  Roman  historians  found  and 
noted  down.  The  legend  of  Silvius  Posthumus,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Alban  Silvii,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  such  myth- 
spinning.  Silvius,  it  is  said,  obtained  that  name  because  he 
was  born  in  a  wood —  evidently  an  etymological  myth.  Thus 
— it  was  further  inferred — his  mother  Lavinia  must  have 
sojourned  in  the  wood  at  the  time  of  his  birth :  she  had 
therefore  doubtless  fled  thither;  hence  probably  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  ^neas ;  thus  probably  for  fear  of  her 
step-son  Ascanius.  That  all  these  accounts  rest  not  on  real 
tradition,  but  on  pure  invention,  is  manifest.  In  like  manner 
the  reputed  origin  of  the  Roman  population  from  a  runaway 
rabble,  and  the  account  that  it  was  on  this  ground  that 
the  envoys  of  Romulus,  who  proposed  connuhium  to  the 
neighbouring  peoples,  were  repulsed  with  contemptuous  words, 
were  certainly  only  inferred  from  the  purely  mythical  narra- 
tive of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  The  reputed  despotism 
exercised  by  Romulus  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  and 
the  body-guard  with  which  he  surrounded  himself,  are  nothing 
but  inferences  drawn  from  the  legend  of  his  dismemberment 
(which  was  also  mythical  in  its  origin)  in  order  to  explain  by 
them  that  enigmatical  act. 

"It  is  of  course  understood  that  every  single  trait  of  the 
traditionary   history  cannot  any  longer   be  elucidated ;   but 
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tin'   wlidli'   MLiiiiici'  nt'   ils  coiiiiii;;   into  (?xiHt-('M(',(^   will   liavo 
Ik'coiik'  lt\'  llicsr  pirliiiiiiin  V  rciiiiirlvs  siitticicntly  cloar." 

Tins  li\  |i(»lli(»sis  is,  i\\  all  events,  ninrc  j)|jiusililc  tliaii  tin* 
pi'OCodiiiL;"  tines;  yet  we  do  nnl  lliink  llial  if  is  ii  nnIhI 
moi'i*  true. 

A\'e  niuy  obsiTM*  at  the  outset  tliat  it  is  a  mere  ^ness  <ir 
conjectun*.  unsupjiorted  by  ji  sin;^d<*  scrap  of  authority.  Wo 
may  i'urtlier  remark  tliat  it  is  needlessly  in\eiited  ;  for,  (ls  we 
have*  already  shown,  there  were  other  methods,  the  existence 
of  which  iH^sts  on  the  best  ancient  testimony,  by  which  lh<; 
Jioman  history  may  have  comedown  to  us, — namely,  throui^h 
the  Annalcs  Maximi,  the  Commentaries  of  the  Pontifices,  ^c. 
The  liypothesis  of  SchwcL^der,  therefore,  is  not  oidy  a  guess, 
but  a  superlhKHis  one. 

Schwegler's  motive  for  ehoosinf^  the  decemviral  period 
as  that  in  which  he  thought  the  history  first  began  to  be 
constructed  is  plain  enough.  The  use  of  writing  could  no 
longer  be  denied,  because  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were 
incontestably  written  laws.  lUit,  as  we  have  seen,  letters 
were  known  long  previously  ;  and  if  they  had  been  lirst  intro- 
duced at  this  late  period,  some  record  of  their  introduction 
could  hardly  have  been  wanting.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  very  clearly  whether  Scliwegler  supposes  that  the 
history  thus  invented  was  now^  first  ^^Titten  down,  or  that  it 
was  merely  constructed  orally,  and  transmitted  in  the  same 
manner.  But  to  both  these  assumptions  there  are  insuper- 
able objections.  For  if  history  now  began  to  be  written, 
then — excluding  ahvays  the  Commentarii  Pontificum,  which 
Scliwegler  does  not  appear  to  contemplate — Fabius  Pictor 
and  Cincius  Alimeutus  were  not,  as  they  are  universally 
allowed  to  have  been,  the  first  annalists  ;  and  if  it  was  not 
written,  then  it  is  quite  impossible  that  such  a  body  of 
history,  containing  mau}^  minute  details,  could  have  been 
handed  dow^n  orallv. 

We  may  next  remark  that,  if  the  theory  ^vere  tenable,  it 
w^ould  still  provide  us  with  a  good  deal  of  credible  history  of 
the  regal  period.  For  the  decemvirs  were  appointed  only 
about  half  a  century  after  the  expulsion  of  tlie  kings;  and 
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oral  tradition,  it  is  commonly  allowed,  may  be  relied  on  for 
a  century,  and  even  a  good  deal  more,  when  connected  with 
and  supported  by  usages,  laws,  monuments,  &c.  Especially 
a  full  and  authentic  account  might  be  supposed  to  have  come 
down  of  the  last  Tarquin,  whose  history  must  have  been  in 
the  memory  of  many  men  still  living.  Yet  of  all  the  kings, 
at  all  events  after  Numa,  the  reign  of  the  last  Tarquin  is 
precisely  the  one  w^hich  is  said  to  bear  the  most  traces  of 
falsehood  and  poetical  invention. 

Schwegler  indeed  acknowledges  that  certain  fundamental 
points  of  the  regal  period  may  be  considered  as  historical ; 
and  especially  a  certain  degree  of  credibility  is  not  to  be 
refused  to  constitutional  traditions.  Among  such  historical 
things  he  classes  the  united  state  of  the  Eomans  and  Sabines, 
the  three  original  tribes,  the  three  centuries  of  knights,  the 
introduction  of  the  census,  the  fall  of  the  kings,  &c.  In 
short,  he  allows  the  main  facts  of  the  history,  but  not  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  related  to  have  come  to  pass  ; 
though  the  facts  and  the  method  of  their  accomplishment 
rest  on  precisely  the  same  testimony.  But  round  these  facts, 
it  is  asserted,  had  entwined  itself  a  rank  growth  of  inventions 
and  falsehoods,  the  origin  of  which  he  proceeds  to  discuss  ; 
and  he  divides  them  into  legends  and  myths. 

Now  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  Roman  history  is 
altogether  free  from  fiction.  If  the  exaggeration  of  some 
actual  occurrence  constitutes  a  legend,  then  no  doubt  legends 
are  to  be  found  in  it,  as  they  are  in  the  early  history  of  most 
nations.  The  progress  of  a  story  in  passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth  is  proverbial ;  nor  do  we  contend  that  the  Romans 
were  free  from  a  natural,  we  might  almost  say  an  inevitable, 
failing.  All  we  contend  for  is  that  these  exaggerations  do 
not  invalidate  the  main  outlines,  the  grand  features,  of  the 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  we  altogether  doubt  whether  it 
contains  myths  that  come  under  Schwegler's  definition ; 
namely,  narratives  of  occurrences  invented  merely  to  t}3)ify 
some  abstract  idea.  We  agree  with  the  objectors  alluded  to 
by  Schwegler,  that  such  inventions  are  entirely  foreign  to 
the   Roman  turn  of  mind.     The  example  proposed  in  the 
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storv  ol  Alius  NnviiiM  is  in  the  hij^'licHt  dr^roi;  imi>n»li!il»l<'. 
'I'lu'  iin  ('III  ion  ni'  a  sviiiliolical  slory  <•!  llial  iiatiiif  woiilfi 
iMiply  a  far  lii^lici-  (li';^'ri'{^  nf  iiitcllrcl  iial  icIiixiiH'iil  aii«l 
subtlvty  tluiii  the  cainicily  (o  luulrr.slaiKl,  and,  conscMiuciitly, 
to  i'\))ri'ss — lov  il'  it,  could  luA  lie  cxjjrc'sscd  it  could  not  Im? 
nndcrslood — flic  dilVcrcncc  hctwcfn  two  I'ornis  of  ^'ovcrnincnt. 
Indeed,  a  poliiical  niyl  Ii  ajipcars  t(»  us  altoj^ctluu*  an  absurdity. 
ScliNVi'^lcr  is  ohlii^cd  Ic)  cdnlcss  thai  it  can  l»c  tMniid  only 
nnion<^  tlii'  IJonians,  anil  lliat  cncu  with  tlicni  llicrci  is  some 
truo  liistorical  tact  at  tlu^  bottom  ol"  il.  It  it  be  accom- 
panied with  ]nvtcrnatnral  incidents — as,  lor  instance,  tlie 
eultiuL;'  of  the  whetstone  by  Attus  Navius — which  give;  it  a 
mythic  colouring';  this  circunist;incc  adndts  of  an  easy 
explanation.  AVc  shall  discuss  this  ])oint  ])rosently,  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  t>bjcctions  which  have  been  brought 
ai^ainst  the  history  on  the  ground  of  the  sui)ernatui-al  events 
which  it  contains.  Every  supernatural  appearance,  or  suj)- 
])osod  appearance,  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  a  myth. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  story  of  the  phallus  seen  in  the  fire, 
to  which  was  attributed  the  generation  of  Servius  Tullius, 
may  have  been  the  result  of  fancy,  or  superstition,  or  many 
other  causes.  It  is  an  extremely  far-fetched  and  improbable 
supposition,  that  it  was  invented  in  order  to  express  the  idea 
that  the  spirit  of  the  lioman  monarchy  became  incarnate  in 
Servius;  perhaps,  of  all  the  Koman  kings,  the  one  least  fitted 
to  be  a  typie  of  the  monarchy. 

Schwegler  admits  that  the  greater  part  of  the  traditional 
history  of  Kome  cannot  be  brought  under  the  definition 
either  of  pure  myth  or  even  of  legend;  and  he  has  therefore 
discovered  for  them  an  origin  in  what  he  calls  the  ^etiological 
myth.  The  a^tiological  myth  is  a  story  subtly  invented  in 
order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  certain  usages,  worships, 
institutions,  monuments,  &c.  Xow  we  will  not  deny  that 
some  inventions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  early 
Eoman  history,  and  especially  in  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
prior  to  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  and  it  is  to  this  period 
that  the  instances  cited  by  Schwegler  chiefly  belong.  It  was 
a   common   practice  among   the   ancients  to  magnify  their 
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origin  and  their  primaeval  history.  "  Datur  haec  venia  anti- 
quitati,  nt,  miscendo  hnmana  divinis,  primordia  urbium 
augustiora  faciat,"  says  Livy  in  his  Preface.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  ^etiological  myths  of  this  description  are  to 
be  found  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  or  at  all  events 
after  the  reign  of  Numa.  We  may  further  remark  that  the 
setiological  myth  cannot  have  been  altogether  baseless.  For 
if  usages,  worships,  &c.  had  come  down  to  be  explained,  they 
must  have  formerly  existed.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the 
narrative  tliey  may  have  been  altered  and  exaggerated ;  and 
thus  a  settlement  of  Arcadians  may  have  been  attributed  to 
Evander,  of  Argives  to  Hercules,  and  so  forth. 

Perhaps  the  most  plausible  part  of  Schwegler's  theory  is 
that  of  the  etymological  myth,  a  subordinate  kind  of  ?etio- 
logical  myth,  invented  to  explain  the  origin  of  proper  names. 
This  part  of  the  theory  has  been  very  extensively  adopted  by 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  But  it  is  a  purely  arbitrary  conjecture.  If 
the  principle  is  good  for  anything,  it  may  be  carried  a  great 
deal  further  than  the  author  has  carried  it,  and  quite  into 
the  historical  times.  If  it  be  asserted  that  the  conquest  of 
CorioK  was  invented  to  explain  the  name  of  Coriolanus,  the 
story  of  Mucins  burning  his  left  hand  to  explain  the  name  of 
Sc?evola,  the  account  of  Junius's  idiocy  to  explain  the  name 
of  Brutus,  &c.,  then  on  the  same  grounds  we  may  affirm  that 
the  conquest  of  Africa  was  imagined  to  explain  Scipio's  name 
of  Africanus,  the  wisdom  of  M.  Porcius  to  explain  the  name 
of  Cato,  &c.  In  fact  the  theory  amounts  to  this,  that  no 
person  can  ever  be  named  after  a  place,  nor  after  some 
peculiarity ;  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  natural  and 
common  than  the  imposition  of  such  names.  The  greater 
part  of  our  English  surnames  have  no  other  origin ;  as  John 
Carpenter,  James  Butcher,  William  Colchester,  William 
Eufus,  John  Lackland,  &c.  So  also  it  might  be  said  that  the 
story  of  a  Danish  settlement  was  invented  to  account  for  the 
names  of  St.  Olave's,  St.  Clement  Danes,  &c. 

Further,  Schwegier  neglects  to  observe  that  tradition  has 
handed  down  many  things  that  are  not  necessarily  connected 
with  any  proper  name,  usage,  institution,  &c.,  and  the  origin 
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(>r  wliich  cjiiiiiot  III'  ('\)il;iiiir(|  Ity  any  ji'tioln^Mcul  myth. 
'riiiisllic  i('liL(i<»u.s  Hyst(Mii  nltlic  IJoiiiaiis.  llic  ( 'Inaca  Miixiiiia, 
(he  ciivus,  \\\{)  census,  llic  ('ii)ii^<iliii('  Iniij.lc,  ^c.  are  not 
necessarily  coiiiiecled  with  Ww.  names  oi'  Xiinia,  of  Scrvius 
1'ullius,  ol'  (lie  'rar(|uins,  nor  can  tliey  ])v.  referrecl  to  tlio.so 
sovcreii^ns  by  the  inxcnlion  ol"  an  aliolo^'ical  myth.  'J'hcre 
must,  tJuM'elore,  liaNc  Iteen  a  su])s(an(iv(!  tradition,  uncon- 
nected with,  and  iiideiiendenl  of,  mere  names.  Occnsions  will 
])resen(  t henisi'K cs  in  Hie  sc(|uel  of  this  woik  for  furtJHT 
examininj^  this  letiolo^ical  theory — as,  lor  examjilc,  in  its 
ji])i)lication  to  the  story  ol'the  IForatii  and  Curiatii  '  —  and  wo 
nei'd  not,  tluM'(d'on\  pursue  tlie  suhjecl  here. 

irjivini;-  tlius  considered  the  causes  which  have  been 
assigned  lor  the  existence  of  tlie  IJonian  iiistory,  we  will  next 
proceed  to  examine  tlu>  arguments  wli id i  have  been  lirought 
forward  against  its  autlu>nticity  I'roni  its  alleged  general 
improbability. 

One  of  these  arguments  is  based  on  the  supernatural  occur- 
rences which  it  relates.  8cliwegler,  aft(>r  examining  the 
sources  of  Koman  history,  observes :  ^  "  By  the  preceding 
exposition  we  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  what  the 
case  is  with  regard  to  the  testimony  of  the  earliest  Eoman 
history;  and  that  if  this  history  has  been  recently  claimed  as 
'attested,'^  a  very  confused  idea  of  historical  'attestation'  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  such  a  notion.  AVhat  does  it  signify  to 
assert  over  and  over  again  that  it  w\as  once  historically  handed 
down,  and  that  the  Eomans  themselves  believed  it  ?  By  the 
same  maxim,  anybody  might  claim  the  whole  Grecian  mytho- 
logy as  history,  since  that  was  also  handed  dowui,  and  also  at 
one  time  believed.  By  this  maxim  Eomulus  was  actually  the 
son  of  ^Mars,  and  Picus,  Faunus,  and  Latiuus  w^ere  once  really 
kings  of  Laurentum.  Even  Diouysius  says  :  *  '  At  that  time 
Faunus  reigned  over  the  aborigines,  a  man  of  action  as  well 
as  great  wdsdom  : '  and  later  authors  even  give  the  years  of 
the  three  Laurentine  kings.^     If  we  are  to  admit  at  once  as 

1  Bolow,  p.  190,  segq.  2  b^^^Ii  i.  §  19. 

^  The  author  seems  to  be  alluding  to  the  History  of  Gerlach  and  Bachofen. 

■*  Lil».  i.  31.  ^  Eusebius,  Hieroinnnus,  Syneelliis. 
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historical  all  that  the  Roman  historians  relate  in  good  faith;  if 
we  are  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  in  the  representation  of 
the  deeds  of  the  Romans  by  the  Roman  standard  of  know- 
ledge and  belief;  it  is  much  more  consistent  to  accept,  with 
Theod.  Ryck,  even  Janus  and  Hercules  as  historical  persons, 
than  to  draw  the  boundary  line  between  the  mythical  and  the 
historical  so  arbitrarily  as  it  is  drawn  in  the  most  recent 
defences  of  the  history.  This  boundary  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere  else ;  it  must  be  drawn  where  the  supernatural 
events  cease :  for  the  miraculous,  the  '  dearest  child '  of 
popular  belief,  is  the  surest  criterion  of  invention.  Where 
miracles  cease,  there  history  begins." 

On  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  line  is  to  be  drawn 
where  the  supernatural  ceases,  then  it  must  be  placed  a  great 
deal  lower  than  where  Schwegler  draws  it.     It  is  commonly 
allowed  that  the  narrative  of  the  Second  Punic  War  is  his- 
torical.    Yet  it  was  a  general  belief  among  the  Romans  that 
Hannibal   was   conducted    over   the   Alps   by   some   divine 
being.^     Livy  records  many  prodigies  that  occurred  in  the 
year  B.C.  169 — as  a  torch  in  the  heavens,  a  speaking  cow,  a 
weeping  statue  of  Apollo,  showers  of  stones  and  blood,  &c.2 
Such  prodigies  continued  to  be  publicly  recorded  and  expiated 
down  to  the  imperial  times.     It  is  related  that,  a  few  months 
before  the  murder  of  Jidius  Ceesar,  there  was  discovered  at 
Capua,  in  the  reputed  tomb  of  Capys,  its  founder,  a  brazen 
tablet  with  a  Greek  inscription,  pur])orting  that  when  the 
bones  of  Capys  should  be  disinterred  it  would  happen  that  a 
descendant  of  Julius  would  be  killed  by  the  hands  of  his 
relatives,    and   would    be    presently   avenged   amidst   great 
calamities  of  Italy.     This  was  no  mere  vulgar  report.      It 
rested  on  the  testimony  of  Cornelius  Balbus,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Caesar.^     The  horses  which    Caesar  had  con- 
secrated on  passing  the  Rubicon,  and  released  from  further 
service,  were  seen  before  his  death  to  abstain  from  food  and 
to  weep  abundantly.     The  arms  of  Mars,  which  were  in  his 
house   as   Pontifex  Maximus,  were  heard  to  clatter  in  the 
night,  and  the  folding  doors  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  slept 

1  Polyb.  iii.  48.  =  Lib.  xliii.  13.  »  Suct,  Cses.  8L 
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OjM'ncd  nf  tlicinsclvufl.  A  wrrii  willi  ji  laiin*!  luuncli  H(:<;kiiij; 
I'diim'  ill  r»)iii]M'y'M  ciiria  was  lorn  to  jtirccH  l»y  ntluT  binls. 
'riicrc  were  also  (lie  oiiu'iis  of  liis  \\ir«;'.s  dn-ani,  oi'  thi;  Hootli- 
snvcr's  \var^ill^^  ol  liis  own  ali(»rlivt5  Hacriliccs,  &c,.*  Wo 
iiMLjIil  (»V(*n  \fi)  down  lo  the  kml^h  •>!  ( '••iislinit  iiir,  ami  instance 
tlu'  l;il>;inmi  iiii'l  tlif  liosls  of  (('lest i;il  wairiors  seen  in  the 
skv.  Now  llu'sr  iioilmts  arc  (iiiilc  as  wonilcilul  as  tliosti 
ivconU'd  in  tlio  n'^al  ju  riod, — such  as  thi;  ca^dc  whicli  lift^'d 
tli(>  ca])  ol'  'raitiiiin  the  Mhlcr,  the  story  of  Altus  Navius  and 
the  whetstone,  the  niiraculoiis  i^fcneralion  of  Servius  Tullius, 
the  ap})aiition  of  Castor  and  Polhix  at  Lake  Kegilhis,  &c.  ; 
yet  nobody  thinks  on  that  account  of  rejecting  the  fact  of 
Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps,  or  of  Ciesar's  assassination,  or 
of  Constantine's  conversion  to  Christianity. 

The  bt)undary  line  l)etween  history  and  myth  cannot, 
thereft)re,  l)e  drawn  where  miraculous  events  cease  to  be 
related  ;  for  it  is  ])lain  from  these  instances  that  they  may  be 
mixed  up  ^\ith  tlu>  most  genuine  and  incontestable  history. 
It  may  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  as  a  })eople  becomes  more 
intellectual  and  rational,  such  events  become  fewer  and  fewer, 
and  at  last,  perhaps,  almost  vanish  altogether.  But  this  fact 
militates,  not  for  Scliwegler  s  view,  but  against  it.  History 
is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian,  which 
varies  in  different  ages.  "When  a  German  rationalist  now 
sits  down  to  recompose  a  history  of  early  Eome,  he  of 
course  omits  all  miraculous  tales  ;  but  the  history,  for  all 
that,  is  not  half  so  credible  as  the  old  one  that  it  is  trying 
to  supplant.  In  like  manner,  if  the  early  history  had  been 
invented,  according  to  the  notion  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  and 
other  critics,  in  the  latter  centuries  of  the  republic,  we  may 
be  sure  that  we  should  not  have  found  half  so  many  miracles 
in  it.  The  occurrence  of  them  is  a  proof  of  its  genuineness  : 
they  show"  that  it  was  written  when  sucli  things  were  cur- 
rently believed ;  that  it  was  noted  down  contemporaneously, 
or  nearly  so,  by  the  pontiffs.  Such  miraculous  events,  there- 
fore, instead  of  being  "  the  surest  criterion  of  invention,"  are 
a  sure  criterion  of  the  absence  of  invention  ;  that  is,  in  the 

1  Suet.  Ci^s.  81,  and  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  18. 
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writers  of  the  history.  But  we  are  not  bound  to  believe 
these  stories,  like  Theod.  Ryck,  because  the  Eomans  believed 
them ;  nor  to  reject  the  history  because  they  believed  them. 
In  fact,  the  educated  Eomans  of  the  later  ages,  like  Livy,  did 
not  believe  them  ;  but  they  did  not  on  that  account  reject 
the  remainder  of  the  history.  Schwegler's  argument  on  this 
subject  is  altogether  beside  the  purpose.  The  Grecian  mytho- 
logy never  pretended  to  be  composed,  like  the  Eoman  history, 
from  records.  It  is  not  necessary  for  iis  to  believe  that 
Eomulus  w^as  the  son  of  Mars,  but  only  that  the  Eomans,  or 
a  great  part  of  them,  believed  him  to  be  so.  If  later  authors 
have  accepted  some  of  these  fables,  that  is  an  argument 
against  their  judgment,  and  not  against  the  early  history. 
Dionysius,  who  was  an  injudicious  historian,  believed  a  great 
many  things  that  Livy  rejected.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  "  by  the  Eoman  standard  of  know- 
ledge and  belief,"  and  follow  Theodore  Eyck  ;  but  neither,  at 
the  same  time,  need  we  be  led  by  the  standard  set  up  by 
the  modern  rationalistic  critics,  and  reject  everything  indis- 
criminately on  account  of  a  few  wonderful  tales. 

After  enumerating  several  of  these  supernatural  events  in 
the  early  history, Schwegler  proceeds  to  remark i^  "Nobody  at 
present  any  longer  believes  these  traditions  to  be  historical 
facts  ;  yet  many  still  entertain  the  childish  notion  that  we 
have  only  to  reject  these  too  manifest  fables,  and  to  strip  off 
from  the  mythic  narrative  what  is  evidently  exaggerated  and 
impossible,  and  so  find  in  the  remainder  genuine  and  actual 
history.  They  reflect  not  that  the  wonderful  and  super- 
natural is  the  very  life,  soul,  and  genetic  motive  of  the  myth 
— not  the  husk,  but  the  kernel ;  and  that  when  this  is  stripped 
away  the  remainder  is  merely  the  caintt  mortuuni  of  the  old 
poetic  legend,  and  the  furthest  possible  from  an  historical 
fact.  And,  in  general,  what  right  have  we  to  regard  a  narra- 
tive which  is  everywhere  interwoven  with  manifest  inven- 
tions, as  perfectly  historical  in  all  those  points  where  the 
invention  is  not  palpable,  which  contain  nothing  absolutely 
impossible  ?     Such  a  narrative  must  rather,  on  account  of  its 

1  B.  i.  Buch  i.  §  21,  S.  51. 
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('(iiiiicxion  \\'\\\\  wluit  i.H  iiitlulwluMy  unliiMtoricul,  jmiks  iit  ItMiMt 
It)!' proltlt'iiialiral,  even  wlicic  it  (•(nitains  iiotliin;';  iMi|»()ssil)l(' 
ill  ilscir." 

Tilt'  I'orct'  dl"  this  icasdiiiii^'  (li|>t!i(l.s  on  tin-  lollowiii;^ 
nHMuiii|»ti(>us  :  that  tlicciiilv  L'oiiiaii  history  l.s  iiiytliical  ;  and 
thai  til*'  woikN  iriil  ami  .Mipn  iiat  iiial  slnrJcH  Nvliich  wr?  iiinl  in 
it  jtidNr  il  to  lie  .so.  'I'his  iiiNoUcs  1  h(^  aasurtinii  that  all 
cNciits  (.•oiiuccttMl  wilh  any  supcriiatuial  Htory  iimst  iiiiccb- 
sarily  he  tahidous;  luit  we  have  ahcady  seen  in  the,  case  of 
Cit'siir,  ^11'.  that  tliis  asscM'tion  is  iml  tiuc 

The  ri'solut  ion  of  thi'  ([Ucstion  Iick;  involved  dcptmd.s  on 
that  of  allot  li('r---N\  hat  was  the  true,  origin  ol"  I  he  early  Jioniaii 
history?  11'  it  was  nothing'  hut  a  myth,  then  we  may  ailniit 
that,  wlien  it  is  divested  ot"  the  woiideiTnl  and  snpernatural, 
tlu'  resiihie  will  he  nothing  hut  Ji  rdput  morhuun.  lUit  even 
Sehwegler  himself  has  not  ventured  to  assign  to  it  a  purely 
niythieal  origin.  'J'lius  in  a  i)assa,i,a'  in  his  twenty-sixth 
section,  wdneh  we  have  already  translated/  he  says:  "It  must 
W  recognised  that  certain  fundamental  things  in  the  traditional 
history  of  the  kings  are  historical,  and  derived  from  historical 
memory.  .  .  .  But  over  this  foundation  of  facts  a  rank  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  invention  has  entwined  itself;  a  growth 
of  legends  which  we  must  now  more  closely  examine,"  &c. 

It  follows,  then,  from  Schwegler's  own  words,  that  if  we 
strip  off  the  rank  and  luxuriant  inventions,  the  residuum 
will  be  something  more  than  a  ca'put  mm^timm :  it  will  be,  on 
his  own  showing,  genuine  history. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  assuming  the  early 
Ivoman  history,  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  be  mythical. 
The  supernatural  occurrences  bear,  after  all,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  mass  of  prosaic  details  wdiicli  it  contains ; 
details  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  poetical  invention. 
The  miracles  are  only  such  as  might  very  readily  spring  up 
among  an  illiterate  and  superstitious  people,  especially  when 
the  belief  in  them  was  encouraged  and  propagated  by  priest- 
craft. The  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  are  historical ; 
yet  few,  ])erliaps,  will  believe  the  supernatural  details  with 

^  Above,  p.  xcix. 
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wliicli  they  are  connected  :  her  commission  from  heaven  to 
acliieve  Charles  A'll.'s  coronation  at  Eheims,  her  revelation  to 
that  monarch  of  a  secret  which  he  believed  to  be  confined  to 
his  own  breast.  The  story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  as  romantic 
and  incredible  as  anything  in  the  early  Eoman  history ;  and 
in  like  manner  its  supernatural  details  are  doubtless  the 
product  either  of  enthusiasm  or  craft. 

Another  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  history 
is  derived  from  the  contradictions  which  it  is  alleized  to  con- 
tain.  On  this  head  Schwegler  remarks  :  ^  "  A  further  proof 
of  the  little  authenticity  of  the  earliest  history  of  Rome  is 
the  striking  contradiction  of  the  accounts :  a  contradiction 
which  displays  itself  in  numberless  points  ;  and  not  only  in 
minor  details,  but  also  often  in  important  facts  ;  and  thus 
places  the  whole  history  of  that  period  in  a  doubtful  light. 
A  period  whose  histoiy  is  so  anomalous  and  contradictory 
cannot  possibly  pass  for  historical.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
astounding  jumble  in  the  traditions  concerning  Eomulus's 
descent !  How  can  these  traditions,  which  make  the  founder 
of  Rome  sometimes  the  son,  sometimes  the  grandson,  of 
^neas,  and  sometimes  represent  him  as  born  five  hundred 
years  later,  claim  the  slightest  pretension  to  historical  credi- 
bility ?  Concerning  the  birth  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  medi- 
ately concerning  his  attaining  of  the  throne,  four  different 
traditions  are  preserved,  of  which  precisely  the  two  that  are 
relatively  the  best  attested,  the  national  Roman  tradition  and 
that  of  the  Tuscan  Annals,  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
an  immeasurable  chasm,  that  cannot  be  filled  up.  We  cannot 
here  instance  all  these  contradictions  of  tradition ;  they  will 
be  spoken  of  in  their  proper  places  :  we  may  only  remark 
liere  that  the  fragment  of  Dionysius  recently  found  has 
afforded  a  new  proof  how  low  the  variation  and  uncertainty 
of  tradition  reaches ;  since  that  the  second  dictatorship  of 
Cincinnatus  and  all  connected  with  it  is  a  fable,  can  no  longer 
be  the  subject  of  any  well-founded  doubt.  What  in  this 
point  chiefly  excites  suspicion  against  the  common  tradition 
is,  that  it  is  found  to  be  in  contradiction  with  the  documents, 

^  B.  i.  Bucli  i.  §  16. 
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Nvlicrc  aiiv  dl"  llit'sc  liMVc  <liai>rttl  In  \ni  ])rrH('rv<'«l.  N«'illui- 
tlic  allianct'  (»!"  Ilir  yonn^^M'r  'l'an|iiiii  willi  tlic  (JabinrH,  iu»r 
till'  lirst  inmmricial  tualy  with  ('ai(lia;^'c,  nor  ll»i»  tn-aty  ol' 
(•(Milrtli'iacy  nf  S|>.  Cassius,  can  ln'  laouj^'ht  into  acc<H(lunee 
willi  llu'  traditional  liistt»vy  ;  and  we  may  suH|M'ct  that  tliis 
tradition  nii^lit  lu'  sliuwn  to  In-  I'alsilicd  in  olla-r  pointH  in 
case  nioi-c  doi.-nnu'nls  had  conif  dnwu  tn  us." 

\r{  US  lu'iv  a^ain  icniind  tin'  i<'adri-  that  il  is  far  from  onr 
]»uri>os('  to  maintain  that  t'Vt'iy  incident  of  the  early  lionian 
history  is  strictly  historical.  It  would  he  ahs\n-d  to  chiim  tor 
a  narrative  connni;  down  tVcMu  com])aratively  rude  and  illiterate 
times,  and  in  so  IVa omenta ry  a  form,  the  same  historical 
authority  which  may  he  accorded,  livi-  instance,  to  the  history 
of  England  durini^  the  hist  two  or  three  centuries.  All  that 
we  contend  for  is  that  there  is  evidence  enough  tt»  estahlish 
the  main  outlines  of  the  narrative  alter  the  fonndati«vn  of  the 
city  ;  to  ])rove  the  names  of  the  seven  kings,  their  order  of 
succession,  and  the  principal  events  of  their  reigns  ;  and  thus 
to  vindicate  the  history  from  being,  as  some  modern  writers 
have  called  it,  a  mere  fantasy,  or  to  justify  its  being  treated 
as  Dr.  jMommsen  has  done  in  his  recent  work,  where  the 
individuality  of  the  kings  is  completely  ignored  ;  and  though 
many  of  the  events  of  the  history  are  accepted,  yet  they  are 
interpreted  and  reconstructed  in  a  manner  often  entirely  new, 
and  quite  unjustified  by  any  sound  critical  principles. 

r)ut,  after  all,  these  alleged  contradictions  have  been  very 
much  exaggerated,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the 
proper  places,  with  regard  to  those  instances  which  fall  within 
the  com}>ass  of  the  present  work.  ^lany  of  them  arise  from 
the  absurdity  and  ignorance  of  r)ion}'sius  and  Plutarch  ;  but 
if  those  writers,  from  their  inadequate  acquaintance  with  the 
Koman  history  and  constitution,  as  well  as  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  made  statements  which  are 
at  variance  with  those  of  Latin  authors,  this  forms  no  just 
ground  of  charge  against  the  history.  We  will  not  deny  that 
the  carelessness  of  Livy  may  now  and  then  lend  a  colour  to 
the  same  charge ;  but  such  instances  are  rare  and  of  minor 
importance. 
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With  regard  to  the  instances  of  contradiction  alleged  in  the 
paragraph  just  translated,  we  may  remark  that  we  abandon 
at  once  the  wliole  history  before  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
It  was  invented,  though  perhaps  from  some  obscure  vestiges 
of  tradition,  in  order  to  carry  up  the  Eoman  lineage  to 
^neas.  Hence  the  difference  of  some  five  centuries  in  the 
birtli  of  Eomulus ;  who,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the 
proper  place,^  was  probably  tlie  son,  or  grandson,  of  a  Greek 
wlio  had  landed  on  the  Italian  coast  not  a  great  many  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Eome.  Of  tlie  birth  of  Servius 
Tullius,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  obtained  the  throne,  we 
shall  also  speak  in  the  proper  place.  The  next  instance  of 
contradiction,  regarding  the  second  dictatorship  of  Cincinnatus, 
falls  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  work.  But  that  the 
fragment  of  Dionysius  lately  discovered  can  be  said,  on  any 
sound  critical  principles,  to  prove  the  account  a  fable,  we 
altogether  deny.  All  it  proves  is  that  one  or  two  annalists 
related  the  matter  differently,  and  so  improbably  that  even 
Dionysius  himself  rejected  their  version  of  it. 

The  other  instances  adduced  by  Schwegler  will  be  examined 
in  their  proper  places;  where  in  particular  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show  that  the  commercial  treaty  with  Carthage,  so  far  from 
being  inconsistent  with  the  traditional  history,  confirms  its 
main  features  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  But  it  will  be 
evident  that  to  enter  further  here  into  this  subject  would  be 
to  anticipate  the  scope  of  the  following  book. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  brought  against  the  early  Roman 
history  is  founded  on  its  chronology.  On  this  subject  Schwegler 
remarks  :  '^  "  The  seven  kings  are  related  to  have  reigned  alto- 
gether 240  or  244  years.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked 
that  this  number  contradicts  all  experience  and  probability.  It 
gives  on  an  average  thirty-four  years  for  the  reign  of  each  king ; 
whilst  in  Venice,  from  the  year  805  to  the  year  1311,  that  is 
in  five  centuries,  forty  doges  reigned ;  ^  each  therefore  having  a 
reign  of  12  J  years,  or  about  a  third  part  of  the  average  of  the 
reigns  of  the  Eoman  kings.     The  examples  which  have  been 

^  See  below,  sec.  ii.  p.  23,  seq.  ;  28,  seq. 

2  l^iicli  xviii.  §  20,  S.  806.  -^  Nicbuhr,  Rom.  Gcscli.  i.  391,  Anm.  912. 
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;i(|(lii(('(l  to  jiisliiy  tlir  Inidiliniml  clii'oiiolo^^'y  aic  not  to  tlio 
purposi',  iiiiisimicli  us  llic  Ifoinaii  kind's  did  ii«»t  .succeed  totlie 
throne  ))V  ImiIIi,  l»iil  ol>laiin'd  it  liy  eleeti<Mi ;  luid  eoiiHefjucntly 
not  as  ])()ys  or  youths,  lait  in  tlu^  nj^'c  of  luiiuhood.  IJe.sideH, 
it  must  l)e  renun-ked  that,  of  the  whole  Heveii  kind's,  only  two 
died  a  natural  (h'ath.aiid  that  the  hist  survive(l  his  overthrow 
ubont  til'teeii  years.  'I'he  t  ladil  ioiial  (•hron(ih);ry  also  stands 
in  irrec(Uicilal»le  contradiction  with  the  remaining'  tradition; 
and  if  Tanjuinius  Triseus  actually  rei^Mied  thirty-ei^dit  years, 
Servius  Tidlius  forty-four,  and  the  youn;^fer  Tai-fpiin  tw(^iity- 
five,  there  arises,  as  W(»  have  ah'eady  shown,'  a  chain  of 
absurdities  and  ini])ossihilitieR.  Lastly,  the  number  of  240 
years,  Avhicli  the  older  tradition  ;;ives  for  tla^  re^al  |i(  riod, 
stands  in  such  a  mathematical  relation  to  tla;  nund»er  1  !'<>, 
tlio  period  which  ela])ses  between  the  exjudsion  of  the  kin^^s 
and  the  (hdlic  catastrophe,  as  justly  to  excite  suspicion  ; 
especially  if  one  views  in  connexion  with  both  nundjcrs  the 
twelve  Ivonudean  birds  of  fate. 

"Under  these  circumstances  the  age  of  Eome  cannot  at 
all  be  determined.  Ihit  that  the  origin  of  the  city  is  to  bo 
dated  higher  than  it  is  placed  by  tra<lition,  has  been  rightly 
inferred  from  the  Tarquinian  buildings,  and  especially  from 
the  Cloaca  ^Faxima.- 

**  The  traditional  years  of  each  king's  reign  are  of  course 

1  In  Bndi  i.  §  20. 

'  See  Scipio  Maliei,  Diplomatica  che  serve  d'  Introduzzionc  all'  Arte  Critica, 
1727,  p.  60  ;  Levesque,  Hist.  crit.  de  la  Eep.  Eoiii.  1807,  i.  p.  52  ;  Niehuhr, 
Vortr.  iiber  Horn.  Gesch.  i.  128.  "When  Sclnveglcr  citos  the  authority  of  Mallei, 
he  coiild  not  have  refenvd  to  his  work,  for  at  p.  60  of  the  edition  of  1727, 
■which  reference  is  copied  from  Levesque,  there  is  nothinp;  at  all  relating'  to  the 
subject.  After  long  hunting  for  it  we  found  the  following  passage,  which  wo 
suppose  is  the  one  meant,  at  p.  251  :  **  liB  Cloache  di  Roma  fatte  in  tempo  di 
Tarquinio  Frisco,  ojiera  descritta  da  Plinio  (xxxvi.  15)  per  7iiassima  di  tufte 
V  altrc,  edicui  recano  ancora  maraviglia  i  pochi  avanzi,  uon  mostrano  percerto 
una  Cittb,  cominciata  cencinquant'  anui  avanti,  ma  piu  tosto  resa  gia  grando 
in  lungo  coi'so  d'eta,  per  numeroso  popolo  e  per  richezza."  "We  have  nothing 
here  but  an  ipse  dixit  of  ^laflci,  copied  by  Levesque,  founded  on  the  fiilse  view 
that  the  builders  of  Eome  could  have  been  nothing  but  barbarians.  The 
assumption  rests  altogether  on  a  wrong  idea  of  the  constructive  art  among  the 
ancient  peoples.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that,  though  the  Cloaca  is  cer- 
tainly a  noble  sewer,  it  was  originally  of  no  great  length,  extending  only  to 
the  Forum,  which  it  wa^;  intended  to  drain. 
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invented.  On  what  principle  the  Pontifices  proceeded  in  the 
fixing  of  them  cannot  now  be  entirely  discovered.  We  can 
only  see  thus  far,  that  they  placed  Numa's  death  at  the  end 
of  the  first  physical  sseculnm,  and  that  of  Tullus  Hostilius  at 
the  end  of  the  first  civil  saiculiini."  ^ 

On  this  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  give  us  the 
average  reigns  of  forty  Venetian  doges,  unless  their  age  at  the 
time  of  their  accession  is  also  given.  We  know  that  most  of 
the  Eoman  kings  were  young  men  when  they  began  to  reign. 
Eomulus  was  only  eighteen.  ISTuma  is  said  to  have  been  born 
on  the  day  that  Korae  was  founded  ;  and  therefore,  as  Eomulus 
reigned  thirty-eight  years,  and  as  there  was  an  interregrum 
of  a  year,  he  would,  by  the  common  computation,  have  been 
thirty-nine  wlien  he  was  elected.  But  in  the  time  of  Eomulus, 
at  all  events,  the  year  consisted  of  only  ten  months — an  allow- 
ance, by  the  way,  which  is  never  made  by  the  critics,  though 
it  suffices  of  itself  to  throw  out  all  the  fine  calculations  about 
the  soeculum.  Deducting,  therefore,  one  sixth  from  his  re- 
puted age,  Numa  would  have  been  thirty-two  at  his  accession, 
and  tliere  is  nothing  improbable  in  his  long  reign.  Tulhis 
Hostilius  was  a  young  man — "  tum  cetas  viresque,  turn  avita 
quoque  gloria,  animuni  stimulabat "  ^ — the  grandson  of  a  con- 
temporary of  liomulus.  There  is  nothing  by  which  we  can 
determine  the  age  of  Ancus  at  the  time  of  his  election ;  but 
as  he  was  the  the  grandson  of  Numa,  and  as,  from  the  active 
duties  required  of  him,  the  Eomans  appear  to  have  preferred 
a  young  man  for  their  king,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was 
not  very  far  advanced  in  life ;  but  even  if  he  was,  he  may 
very  well  have  reigned  the  twenty-four  years  assigned  to  him. 
Tarquinius  may  probably  have  reached  middle  age  when  he 
ascended  the  throne ;  but  there  is  still  room  for  a  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years.  The  birth  of  Servius  Tullius  is  narrated 
wdien  the  reign  of  Tarquin  was  well  advanced,  and  therefore 
he  must  have  been  a  young  man  when  he  seized  the  throne. 

^  See  more  in  Niebulir,  Rom.  Gesch.  i.  253,  Vortr,  iiber  Rom.  Gesch.  i.  84  ; 
and  Schwegler,  p,  557.  Thesseculum  civile  consisted  of  110  years,  and  Tullus 
Hostilius  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  110  (  =  38  -f-  1  +  39  -j-  32). 

2  Liv.  i.  22. 
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Taniniii  lln'  rn'iid  n-i^Micil  (nily  t  wrnty-livc*  yrars,  mid  roiiHO- 
(jiu'iitlv  there  is  no  occ-jisioii  to  ((nnputc  his  a;;«'  ut  Iii'm  acccHsinii. 

Tlir  iniuciplc  nf  c-lcctioii,  llirrcfnn*,  if  youth  ami  Htrcii;4th 
were  aiMon^  th<'  elements  which  (h'teriiiineil  it,  was,  eoiitniry 
to  the  assertion  ol'  Sehwe^der,  iiioil'  lavoiirabh;  to  huij^th  of 
rei«^n  than  hereditary  siiecession.  A  lather,  .son,  and  ;^n\nnl- 
son,  even  un(h'r  lavouraldt?  eirennistances,  can  hardly  ex])(H;t 
to  rei_L;n  more  than  a  century,  which,  at  an  e(|ual  average, 
would  ti.\  the  a_L,u'  of  accession  at  thirty-three.  I'ut  the 
jjjreater  part  of  the  Koman  kind's  acci'ded  eonsidei'ahly  helow 
that  age  ;  and  if  most  of  them  met  a  violent  death,  it  must  be 
also  renuMubered  that  it  was  at  anadvaneed  period  of  life,  and 
wlien  they  had  long  tilled  the  throne. 

The  objections  to  th(»  chronology  of  the  Tar(|uin.s  will  bo 
examined  under  the  reigns  of  those  sovereigns.  The  objec- 
tion about  the  mathematical  proportion  between  the  period  of 
the  kings'  reigns  ami  that  between  their  expulsion  and  th(»- 
destruction  of  the  city  is  nothing  but  what  a  popular  writer 
would  call  a  German  "  cobwel)."  For,  first  of  all,  the  dura- 
tion commonly  assigned  to  the  regal  jjcriod  is  not  240  years, 
but  244 ;  and  the  former  number  is  obtained  by  striking  off, 
after  Polybius,  four  years  from  the  reign  of  Xuma.  Again, 
^vhen  this  is  done,  we  must  strike  off  at  all  events  six  or 
seven  years  from  the  reign  of  Eomulus,  wliicli  would  reduce 
the  kingly  period  either  to  238  or  234  years,  and  again 
destroy  the  supposed  mathematical  proportion.  The  connect- 
ing of  these  years  with  the  twelve  vultures  is  another  "cob- 
w^eb,"  ^  as  w^ell  as  Niebuhr's  hypothesis  about  the  chronology 
having  been  invented  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Quin- 
decemvirs  of  the  physical  and  civil  sasculum.     On  this  subject 

'  There  was  an  old  Roman  prophecy,  derived  from  the  Romulean  augury, 
about  the  duration  of  the  Roman  State  for  twelve  centuries.  See  Censorinus, 
De  Die  Nat.  c.  17  (who  took  it  from  Varro)  ;  Claudian,  De  Bell.  Get.  v.  265, 
&c.  But  it  is  diliicult  to  see  what  connexion  there  is  between  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings  and  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  or  what  ratio  the 
360  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  its  capture — even  if  we  admit  that 
calculation — bears  to  the  twelve  vultures.  For  though  360  may  be  divided 
by  twelve,  leaving  a  quotient  of  thirty  witliout  remainder,  the  meaning  of  such 
a  quotient  is  not  at  all  obvious  to  untranscendental  minds. 
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Scliwegler  remarks  :  ^  "  That  tlie  reigns  of  the  first  two  kings 
form  a  peculiar  order  of  things,  separated  from  the   later 
history,  is  in  a  certain  manner  shown  by  tradition,  wliich 
makes  the  first  Sciecnkim  of  the  city  expire  with  the  death  of 
Numa.     For  the  first  secular  festival  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  was  celebrated,  according  to  tlie  Commentaries  of 
the  Quindecemvirs,  in  A.U.C.  298  ;  and  if  from  this  point  we 
calculate  the  sseculum  of  110  years  backwards,  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Sceculnm  falls  in  A.u.c.  78,  and  this  very  year 
was  according  to  Polybius,  who   is  followed  by  Cicero,  the 
first  year  after  Xuma's  death.      Consequently  the   year   of 
Numa's  death  was  tlie  last  year  of  the  first  saeculum.     The 
old  tradition  tliat  Numa  was  born  on  the  day  of  Home's 
foundation  has  the  same  meaning.^     For,    according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Etruscan  rituals,  the  first  saeculum  of  a  city 
ended  with  him  who,  of  all  those  born  on  the  day  of  its 
foundation,  attained  the  greatest  age.     Hence  ISTuma's  death, 
as  this  tradition  appears  to  intimate,  forms  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  two  epochs.     And,  indeed,  with  his  death  the 
purely  mythical  epoch  of  Eome   expires,   and  the  half-his- 
torical time,  tlie  dawn  of  history,  begins  :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  first  two  kings — the  one  the  son  of  a  god,  the 
other   the   husband   of    a   goddess — evidently   belong   to    a 
different  period  of  the  world  than  the  ordinary  one." 

The  last  sentence  of  this  paragraph  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  Quindecemviri  looked  upon  the  early  Eoman 
history  with  as  sceptical  an  eye  as  a  modern  German  critic  ; 
that  they  set  down  the  first  two  kings  as  mythical,  and  on 
that  account  fixed  on  the  close  of  the  second  king's  reign  as  a 
chronological  epoch.  That,  however,  was  not  the  only  reason 
for  choosing  that  epoch  ;  for  the  German  critics  are  always 
abundantly  supplied  with  reasons  for  their  theories :  there 
was  another,  which,  by  a  very  singular  coincidence,  also 
pointed  to  the  same  period,  namely — that  ^N'uma,  who,  by 
Plutarch  at  least,  is  said  to  have  been  born  on  the  day  when 
Eome  was  founded,  then  closed  his  life.     We  will  not  stop  to 

1  B.  i.  S.  557.  2  pi„t.  Num.  3  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fr.  6,  5. 
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iciiiiiik  lliat,  lidWi'ver  111}  Ihii'al  tin;  rouiKlatioii  ul"  Uoiim-  iiiid 
(Ik;  ri'i^Mis  of  the  first  two  kind's  nmy  1)0  Hjiid  to  he,  tlicy  iircj 
lU'Vt^rtlu'lcss  licrc  nuulc.  llic  (lata  for  a  very  jn'cciscs  clinuio- 
lo<^MC'Jll  c'om|Mi(al  ioii,  Iml  will  pass  on  t«»  (lu5  gcncial  <Iiiri  of" 
tlio  imra<,M-a|)li. 

And  first  we  will  usk  wIictluM'  we  ayv.  to  .sujiiiosc  tliat-  the 
ciiily  KoniJin  liistory  was  written  in  accordance  with  thcs*; 
data  of  the  (^>uindcccniviri  ?  The  scvcntcM'nth  c.ljaptor  of 
Consorinus,  "Do  Die  Natali,"  from  which  all  this  in^^enious 
wob  is  spun,  shows  clearly  that  it  was  not.  The  (^>uindeceni- 
viri  stood  (i^uite  alone  in  their  opinion  about  the  secular  ^'ames 
having  been  celebrated,  or  at  all  events  about  their  celelira- 
tion  being  due,  at  the  expiration  of  every  110  years.  Their  cal- 
culation is  evidently  an  arbitrary  one,  made  at  the  time  when 
the  secular  games  were  celebrated  by  the  order  of  Augustus, 
and  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  that  emperor.  The  Quindecem- 
viri  had  superseded  the  Decenmri  only  about  sixty  or  seventy 
years  previously — in  the  time  of  Sulla ;  so  that  if  it  had 
been  an  old  opinion  among  the  interpreters  of  the  Sibylline 
books,  the  authority  of  the  Decemvirs,  and  not  of  tlie  (»)uin- 
decemvirs,  would  have  been  cited  for  it.  But  the  old  annalists 
— the  supposed  inventors  of  the  early  Eoman  history  and 
chronology — from  whom  Livy  and  the  other  historians  drew, 
flourished  long  before  this  time,  and  formed  quite  a  different 
opinion  of  the  chronology  of  these  games  ;  so  that  the  early 
chronology  could  not  have  been  invented  according  to  the 
Quindecemviral  saBculum  of  110  years.  "We  subjom  the  two 
statements.  According  to  the  Quindecemvirs,  the  games 
were  celebrated  as  follows:  A.u.c.  298,  408,  518,  628,  737.^ 
But  according  to  Valerius  Antias,  Varro,  Livy,  and  the 
historians  generally,  the  period  for  the  recurrence  of  the 
games  should  have  been  a  century,  though  they  were  actually 
celebrated  as  follows  :  a.u.c.  245,  305,  504,  605,2  737^     j^^^^^. 

^  This  seems  to  be  a  year  short  of  the  usual  period.  But  perhaps  Julius 
Cfesai''s  year  of  confusion,  consisting  of  fifteen  months,  must  be  taken  into  the 
account.  The  period  is  confirmed  by  Horace's  Carmen  Sseculare  :  "  Undenos 
decies  per  annos  orbis. " 

'■^  There  was  a  slight  difierence  with  regard  to  this  celebration  ;  some  annalists, 
us  Piso,  Cn.  Gellius,  and  Cassins  Hemina,  placing  it  three  years  later,  or  in 
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the  reigii  of  Augustus  the  celebration  took  place  at  much 
shorter  intervals. 

We  may  remark  on  the  above  that  Valerius  Antias  and 
the  other  historians  placed  the  first  celebration  in  the  year 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  which  agrees  with  the 
account  in  Valerius  Maximus/  that  they  were  first  publicly 
instituted  by  Valerius  Publicola  in  his  first  consulship.  The 
games,  with  sacrifices  at  the  altar  of  Dis  and  Proserpine,  at  a 
place  in  the  Campus  Martins  called  Tarentum,  or  Terentum, 
had  indeed  been  previously  celebrated  by  an  individual 
named  Valerius,  out  of  gratitude  to,  and  by  direction  of,  the 
gods,  for  the  recovery  of  his  children  from,  a  pestilential 
disease  by  drinking  of  some  warm  springs  at  that  spot :  but 
this  was  a  private  matter,  totally  unconnected  with  the  state  ; 
and  the  celebration  of  the  games  by  the  Consul  Valerius  was, 
as  we  have  said,  the  first  public  one.  The  Quindecemvirs 
placed  their  origin  still  lower,  or  in  A.U.C.  298.  Yet  Niebuhr 
dreams  about  carrying  them  up  to  the  origin  of  the  city, 
and  thus  making  them  a  festival  commemorative  of  the  age 
of  Eome.  With  this  view,  Niebuhr,^  who  is  followed  by 
Schwegler  in  the  passage  already  cited,  mistranslates  the 
following  sentence  of  Censorinus :  ''  Primos  enim  ludos 
steculares  exactis  regibus,  post  Eomam  conditam  annis  ccxlv. 
a  Valerie  Publicola  institutes  esse,  Valerius  Antias  ait ;  ut 
xv-virorum  Commentarii  annis  cclxxxxviii.  M.  Valerie,  Sp. 
Verginio  Coss.  : "  by  rendering  "  the  first  secular  festival  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings  was  cclehrcded"  &c.  instead  of,  " the 
first  secular  festival  was  instituted  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings ; "  the  first  method  of  translation  assuming  that  there 
had  been  celebrations  during  the  regal  period  ;  the  second, 
which  is  the  only  correct  one,  excluding  any  such  assumption. 
And  this  mistranslation  is  made  in  contradiction  of  a  direct 
statement  of  Censorinus  oidy  a  page  further  on,  viz. :  "  Cum 

608  ;  and  as  Hemina  lived  at  this  time,  he  ought  to  have  known.  But  the 
discrepancy  probably  arose  from  some  difference  in  fixing  the  foundation  era. 

^  Lib.  ii.  c.  iv.  s.  6. 

2  B.  i.  S.  253  :  "  Das  erste  Sacularfest  nach  Verbannuug  der  Konige  aey 
ill  Jahr  298  gefeyert  worden,"  %l.s.  vk 
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111)  iirliis  |iriiii(Hili(t  ad  ic^cs  cxuctuM,  ulinos  ccxliv.,  (IikIoh), 
fuctos  (*.sMt»,  mino  sif  ttifrftn'."  '^t)  thai  this  uttack  on  tlio 
Ivoniaii  cliroMoloj^'y  is  louiidttl  mi  tlic  niistnin.slalioii  of  a 
I'oiumoii  Latin  book  like  Ccnsorinus  ! 

In  fact  tlic  t'l'stival  had,  properly  sjx^aking,  no  imniodiato 
connexion  with  tho  a;^^^  of  Jionic.  And  this  was  most  dis- 
tinctly the  opinion  ol'  Consorinns  liiniself,  who  says,  alter 
recordini;  the  dill'erent  aTas  of  ceUibration  b(;foro  given: 
"llinc  aniniadvertcro  licet,  nc(|Uo  post  centum  annos,  ut  lii 
rcfeiTcntur  ludi,  statuin  esse,  neque  ])Ost  centum  decem. 
Quorum  etiamsi  alterutrum  retro  fuisset  observatum,  7wtt 
tanien  id  safis  (nyionrnfi  esset,  quo  quis  his  ludis  scRcu/a 
<//,sr<'/vjj*  constauter  alUrmct,  ]>r«T,8ertim  cum  ab  nrhis  jf^'i/fiordio, 
ad  regcs  e.vactos,  annos  ccxliv.  fados  esse,  Tiemo  sit  audor. 
Quod  tempus  proculdubio  natural!  majus  est  ssecido.  Quod 
si  quis  credit,  ludis  scecularihis  scecnla  discerni,  sola  nominis 
origine  imluctus;  sciat,  s;eculares  dici  potuisse,  quod  plcruyjique 
scmd  Jianf  hominis  i\}tate."  Yet  it  is  in  the  face  of  this  opinion, 
anil  from  the  very  same  chapter  ^vhich  contains  it,  that 
Niebuhr,  and  after  him  Schwegler,  have  derived  their  fanciful 
theory  !  in  aid  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  four  years 
from  the  received  chronology  of  the  kings,  and  to  assume  that 
the  Tuscan  notion  of  the  physical  sa3culum  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  early  Roman  chronology  was 
not  manufactured  in  any  such  capricious  manner  as  that  here 
assumed.  That  it  contains  serious  errors  and  defects, — that  it 
is,  in  short,  the  weakest  point  in  the  history, — must  be  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  it  were  only  to  be  wished  that  a  portion  of  the 
superfluous  ingenuity  Avhich  has  been  expended  in  not  very 
happy  attempts  to  explain  the  supposed  method  of  its  inven- 
tion, had  been  employed  rather  in  investigating  whether  there 
might  not  be  some  way  of  reconciling  it  with  the  probability 
of  the  history.  This  is  the  very  difficult  task  which  we  here 
propose  to  ourselves ;  and  we  must  therefore  claim  for  the 
attempt  the  candid  consideration  of  the  reader.^ 

^  The  \vi-iter  has  before  slightly  touched  upon  the  subject  in  the  introduction 
to  his  "  History  of  the  City  of  Rome." 
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The  idea  of  a  complete  astronomical  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  sun  is  found  in  the  same  position  in  the  heavens  as 
he  occupied  at  the  beginning,  is  so  familiar  to  us  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  period  at  which  any  other  notion  pre- 
vailed. But  when  we  reflect  on  the  vast  amount  of  science 
and  observation  required  to  determine  this  year  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
among  rude  and  imperfectly  civilized  nations  the  grossest 
deviations  from  this  standard  prevailed.  The  period  of  the 
natural  day  is  a  measure  of  time  that  is  forced  upon  us  in- 
voluntarily. Next  to  this,  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  afford 
the  most  striking  indication  of  the  lapse  of  time  ;  and  hence 
days  and  months  become  necessary  units  in  all  calculations 
where  time  is  concerned.  But  the  duration  of  the  astronomi- 
cal year  is  not  so  easily  ascertained,  and  especially  in  southern 
latitudes,  where  the  difference  between  the  seasons  is  not  so 
strongly  marked  as  in  more  northern  ones.  Ten  months  may 
perhaps  have  been  first  assigned  for  the  sun's  annual  course 
by  a  rude  guess  ;  or  because  the  scanty  decimal  arithmetic  of 
a  half-civilized  people — counting  on  the  ten  fingers — rendered 
them  unequal  to,  or  indisposed  for,  a  longer  calculation  ;  or 
they  may  have  been  satisfied  with  such  a  measure,  and  utterly 
regardless  of  a  scientific  accuracy — which,  indeed,  they  had  no 
means  of  attaining — although  in  a  few  revolutions  of  the  sun 
the  same  month  which  had  been  midsummer  would  have 
become  midwinter.  And  we  know  the  force  of  habit.  When 
such  an  imperfect  year  had  become  habitual  among  a  people ; 
when  contracts  and  all  the  usages  both  of  civil  and  religious 
life  had  come  to  be  regulated  by  it ;  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  change  it  for  a  more  accurate  and  scientific  year, 
even  if  the  means  for  calculating  such  a  one  had  been 
at  hand. 

Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity  years  of  various  duration  had  been  in  use,  and 
even  among  the  Italian  people.  Thus  the  Ferentines,  the 
Lavinians,  and  the  Albans  are  said  to  have  had  different  years  ;^ 
and  Laurentum,  which,  as  we  shall  show,  was  probably  the 
1  Censorin.  De  Die  Nat.  c.  20. 
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iiiotlicr  city  (il'tln'  lioiimtis,  Imd  ji  yciir  nl'  tm  uiontlitt,  cx^'nd- 
iii;^'  IVniii  Miucli  to  DccMMiilicr,  .since,  \\'i\  learn  IVoni  MjicmliiuH 
that,  (lie  Laurenlines  saciiliced  to  .luno,  who  was  with  theni 
(M[uivalent  to  Luna,  on  all  Ihe  kalends  of  thosi*  months.'  It 
was  almost  ^'enerally  aj^n'eed  anKm;^  tin;  authors  of  anticjuity 
thai  lilt'  Itoiiiaii  year  also,  as  well  as  the  Laiirmline,  at  first 
consisted  of  {)\\]\  ten  months.  'IMu*  only  authors  who  dis- 
sented from  this  view  a])})ear  to  have>  luu^n  Licinius  Macca'  and 
Fenestella,-  whose  o])inion  was  followed  l»y  Seali^^'er,  in  his 
"Emendatio  Temporum.'  liut  it  is  tar  outw(;i«^du!d  by  moro 
inimerous  and  better  authorities  ;  as  Junius  Gracchanus, 
r'ulvius,  N'arro,  Suetonius,  Livy  (wlio  says  that  the  year  of 
twelve  months  was  introduced  by  Numa),  Ovid,  Aulas  Gellius, 
Macrobius,  and  others,  with  whom  Ceiisoriiius  agreed.  On 
the  subject  of  tlie  year  Ovid  says  : — 

"  Ncc  toticlcm  vetores,  quot  nunc,  habuero  kalcndiis, 

I  lie  minor  cfoniinis  Uicnsilms  immis  erat. 
Nondinu  tnuliilcnit  victas  victorilms  nrtes 
Grrtjcia,  facuniluni,  sed  male  forto  genus. 

«  *  *  *  * 

Ergo  animi  indociles  et  adhuc  rationc  careutes, 

Monsihus  ogorunt  lustra  minora  dccem. 
Annus  orat  doeimum  ([uum  TiUna  rcplovcrat  orbem, 

Hie  numorus  maguo  tunc  in  honorc  fuit 
Sou  ([uiu  tot  digiti  per  quos  numeraro  solemus,"  &c. 

The  questiou  is,  How  long  this  year  of  ten  months  lasted  ? 
The  lines  of  Ovid  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  astronomical 
year  was  not  introduced  till  Greece  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Eoman  arms  ;  but  that  appears  to  be  too  late  a  period.  The 
time  of  the  Decemvii's  miglit  be  a  probable  epoch,  and  they 
are  said  to  have  made  some  regulation  respecting  intercalation ; 
but  there  are  indications  that  the  year  of  ten  months  must 
have  lasted  beyond  their  time.  The  same  indications  seem  to 
show  that  two  sorts  of  years  were  in  use  at  the  same  time  at 
Kome  ;  one  a  moon-year,  consisting  of  355  days — the  introduc- 
tion of  which  is  attributed  by  some  WTiters  to  Xuma,  by  others 

^  "Sed  et  omnibus  kalendis,  a  mense  Martio  ad  Decembrera,  huic  Deae 
kalondarum  die  sup})lioaut." — Sat.  i.  15. 
-  Censoriu.  De  Die  Nat.  c.  20. 
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to  Tarquinius  Prisciis  or  Servius  Tullius — and  the  Eomulean 
year  of  304  days.  The  knowledge  of  the  former  year,  and, 
indeed,  the  regulation  of  the  calendar  altogether,  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  priests.  How  ignorant  the  laity 
were  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  revolutions  of  the  year  appears 
from  the  circumstance  that,  far  into  the  republican  times,  the 
consuls,  or  a  dictator  created  expressly  for  the  purpose,  were 
accustomed  to  drive  a  nail  into  the  wall  of  Minerva's  cell  in 
the  Capitoline  temple,  on  the  Ides  of  every  September,  in  order 
to  mark  the  lapse  of  time,  and  perhaps  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
check  upon  the  priests.  The  monopoly  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  priests  is  also  shown  by  the  circumstance  tliat  it 
was  they  who  proclaimed  the  new  moon  and  fixed  the  Ides, 
and  who  retained  to  themselves  the  knowledge  of  the  Dies 
Fasti  and  Nefasti.  After  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  the  cele- 
bration of  the  lustrum  every  fifth  year,  or  every  sixth  Romu- 
lean  year,  brought  the  two  years  into  some  kind  of  harmony ; 
but,  as  is  well  known,  the  calendar  was  a  heap  of  confusion 
down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  Eomulean  year  ceased  to  be 
observed,  for  civil  purposes,  after  the  time  of  Eomulus,  or 
indeed  for  a  long  while  afterwards.  There  were  certain 
inveterate  customs  connected  with  it  relating  to  some  of  the 
most  habitual  and  important  acts  of  life,  which  must  have 
required  a  long  period  to  take  so  firm  a  root.  As  Niebuhr  has 
pointed  out,  a  year  of  ten  months  was  the  period  during  which 
widows  mourned  their  husbands  :^  it  was  also  the  term  for  the 
payment  of  portions  bequeathed  by  will,  for  credit  on  the  sale 
of  yearly  profits,  for  loans,  and  for  calculating  the  rate  of 
interest.  Some  of  these  things  would  hardly  have  been  know^n 
in  the  reign  of  Eomulus.  A  passage  in  Macrobius  illustrates 
still  more  strikingly  the  year  of  ten  months.  That  author 
relates^  that  in  March  the  matrons  waited  on  their  slaves  at 
supper,  as  their  masters  did  in  the  Saturnalia  of  December, 
in  order  that  the  honour  thus  accorded  to  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  might  incline  them  to  be  obedient ; 
for  which,  at  the  end  of  it,  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
1  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  342.  a  Sat.  i.  12. 
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Siitunmliji.  Iliil  IIkm'o  rould  liavt?  ])rvn  Tew,  if  .iiiy,  hIjivch 
at,  Ivoiiu'  in  tlic  tiiiK^  oi'  ivoiinilus..  'Die  lad  ol  tlic  asyluiu 
is  totally  at  variaiico  with  the  cxistoiicc  of  any  considumhli; 
Bhive-|)()i)uhilioii. 

That  the  year  ()riL;iii:illy  Ix'L^nn  w  i(]i  Marcli  is  hIiowii  l)y  thr 
uaint's  of  s('V(»ral  of  the  iiainths  ;  as  (^)uiiitiliH,  Scxtilis,  Sep- 
t(Mn])or,  ike.:  for  (^>iiiiitilis.  jil'tcrvvards  .hilius,  was  the  tilth 
month  from  Marc.li  ;  Scxtilis,  afterwards  Au«^nistiis,  the  sixth, 
i^'c. :  January  and  February  were  dddnl  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Thus  Varro  :  ^  "Ad  lios  (^ui  addili,  ]>rior  a  priiicipc  I)e(j 
♦Tanuarius  anpellatus  ;  posterior  ah  diis  inferis  Februarius." 
Cicero-  also  calls  February  the  last  montli  of  the  year:  and 
the  same  faet  is  ap])arcnt  from  its  being  made  the  intercalary 
month  ;  for  it  was  natural  to  add  the  extra  days  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

There  ai-c  several  passaijes  in  Livy  which  show  that,  down 
to  a  very  advanced  period  of  the  re})ublic,  the  lustrum  re- 
curred not  every  fiftli  but  every  sixth  year,  or  consulship  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  two  years,  the  priestly  year  of  twelve 
months  and  the  civil  one  of  ten  months,  must  during  that 
time  have  co-existed.  There  are  distinct  traces  of  the  Komu- 
lean  civil  year  having  existed  down  to  B.C.  293.  That  year 
w^as  the  consulship  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  S.  Carvilius 
!Maximus,  and  in  it  the  lustrum  was  performed  by  the  censors, 
P.  Cornelius  Arvina  and  C.  Marcius  Rutilus.^  But  the 
preceding  lustnmi  had  been  celebrated  in  the  sixth  previous 
consulship,  that  of  ]\I.  Fulvius  Paitinus  and  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus/by  the  censors,  P.  Sempronius  Sophus  and  P.  Sulpicius 
Saverrio,  in  B.C.  299,  according  to  the  ordinary  chronology. 
Therefore  the  lustrum,  which  was  a  period  of  five  astronomical 
years,  contained  six  consulships,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
six  civil  years  of  ten  months.  The  consulships  are  as  folloAvs : 
— B.C.  299  (lustrum),  M.  Fulvius  Pastinus,  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  ;  B.C.  298,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  Cn.  Fulvius ;  B.C.  297, 
Q.  Fabius,  P.  Decius  ;  B.C.  296,  L.  Volumnius,  Ap.  Claudius ; 
B.C.  295,  Fabius  and  Decius  again ;  B.C.  294,  L.  Postumius 
^legellus,  M.  Atilius  Regulus ;  B.C.  293  (lustrum),  L.  Papirius 

1  L.  L.  vi.  34.  '  De  Lc^.  ii.  5L  ^  Liv.  x.  47.  ^  Ibid,  c  9. 
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Cursor,  S.  Carvilius  Maximiis.  The  Fasti  place  this  last 
lustrum  in  the  preceding  consulship,  but  our  statement  is 
taken  from  Livy. 

So  also,  according  to  Livy,  six  consulships  before  that  of 
Fulvius  Pj3etinus  and  Manlius  Torquatus,  or  in  the  consulship 
of  Arvina  and  Tremulus,  in  the  reputed  year  B.C.  305,  M. 
Valerius  Maximus  and  C.  Junius  Bub  ulcus  were  censors  ;  ^  but 
it  is  not  said  that  the  lustrum  was  celebrated.  The  lustrum, 
however,  is  no  sure  test.  Its  celebration,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  frequently  omitted.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  year 
of  Eome  294,  though  the  census  was  taken,  the  lustrum  was  not 
celebrated,  from  religious  scruples,  because  the  Capitol  had  been 
taken  and  one  of  the  consuls  killed.^  This  census,  which 
was  not  completed  till  the  following  year  by  the  celebration 
of  the  lustrum,  is  said  by  Livy  to  have  been  only  the  tenth  ;^ 
though  in  due  order  more  than  twenty  should  have  been  cele- 
brated. And  from  the  first  lustrum,  celebrated  by  Servius 
Tullius,  and  the  last,  celebrated  by  Vespasian  in  A.U.C.  827, 
a  period  of  about  six  centuries  and  a  half,  there  had  been  only 
seventy-five  lustra,^  giving  an  average  inter^^al  of  between 
eight  and  nine  years  between  them.  But  it  may  be  assumed 
that  censors  were  appointed  every  five  years — or,  in  the  early 
times  of  the  republic,  in  every  sixth  consulate — as  the  duties 
of  their  office,  such  as  fixing  the  taxes,  &c.,  could  not  well  be 
postponed. 

In  the  period  between  B.C.  305  and  299,  we  find,  indeed, 
another  pair  of  censors  recorded  by  Livy ;  viz.  Q.  Fabius  and 
P.  Decius,  in  the  consulship  of  Sulpicius  Saverrio  and  Sem- 
pronius  Sophus,  in  B.C.  303  :^  but  these  were  created  not  for 
taking  the  census,  but  for  an  extraordinary  occasion, — the 
creation,  namely,  of  some  new  tribes,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  forensic  tumults.  At  this  period,  by  the  Lex  Emilia,  the 
duration  of  the  censorship  was  limited  to  eighteen  months. 
The  censorship  of  Valerius  Maximus  and  Junius  Bubulcus 
would  therefore  have  expired ;  and  unless  these  extra  censors 

1  Liv.  ix.  43.  2  i^   iij   22.  ^  i^id.  24. 

*  Censorin.  De  Die  Natal,  c.  18:  cf.  Ideler,  Handb.  der  Chrouologie,  ii.  79,  f. 

^  Liv.  ix.  46. 
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Imd  l)(M>n  ni>]»(»inl<tl.  Ilif  lojtuisic  (liHtinluiiucH  inuHt  lijivc;  con- 
liimcd  llncc  or  loiii'  years  l()ii«/('r,  till  in  the  n';^Milnr  course  tlni 
censors  ol"  li.c.  2'.H)  were  jippoiiitcd. 

It  is  not  easy  to  traei!  tlu^  censorslii))  Imekwjirds  in  I.ivy 
beyond  the  year  i:.('.  3()r).  lie  mentions  tlio  (•(de])nit<;(l 
ccnaorslup  of  Appius  Claudius  (.a'cus,  Imt.  willi  :in  int<a'val  of 
only  Iivi5  eonsulslnps,  instead  of  Mix,  reaching  iiackvvards  from 
B.C.  .'iOo.  1'he  Kasti,  liowever,  give  a  year  in  this  j)eriod — 
B.r.  ,S0!) — in  which  there  were  no  consuls,  but  only  a  dictator; 
and  thus  wo.  are  again  brought  to  a  term  of  six  (civil)  years. 
r>ut  tile  strongest  ]»r()()t'  that  Livy  considered  the  censorship 
as  recurring  in  early  times  eveiy  sixth  consulate,  is  tla;  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  tenth  book  : — "Lustrum 
conditum  eo  anno  est  (h.c.  291^)  a  V.  Cornelio  Arvina,  C.  Marcio 
Kutilo  censoribus :  censa  ca])itum  millia  ducenta  sexaginta  duo 
trecenta  viginti  duo.  Censores  vicesimi  sexti  a  priniis  censori- 
bus ;  bistrum  undevicesimum  fuit."  We  here  have  another 
example  that  the  histrum  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  censor- 
ship. But  if  these  were  the  twenty-sixth  censors — that  is, 
bond  fide  censors  for  taking  the  census,  without  reckoning 
those  appointed  for  extraordinary  occasions — then,  as  the  first 
censors  were  created  in  B.C.  443,  there  were  twenty-five 
censors — for  we  must  strike  off  either  the  first  or  last — in 
the  period  between  443  and  293,  which  amounts  to  150  years. 
And  150  divided  by  25  gives  a  quotient  of  six  years  for  the 
regular  recurrence  of  the  censorship. 

We  may  conclude  then  that,  in  Livy's  \iew,  doA\Ti  to  the 
year  of  Kome  459,  B.C.  293,  six  consulships  only  equalled  five 
years.  In  the  remaining  portion  of  his  work  the  censorships 
follow  at  an  interval  of  five  years ;  but  as  the  second  decade 
is  lost,  we  cannot  precisely  tell  when  this  change  was  effected, 
and  the  duration  of  the  consulship  extended  to  twelve  months. 
It  seems  probable,  how^ever,  that  it  was  made  at,  or  soon  after, 
the  close  of  the  first  decade,  in  the  before-mentioned  year  B.C. 
293.  Our  reasons  for  this  opinion,  or  rather  we  should  say 
for  this  conjecture,  are,  that  Li\y's  recapitulation  of  the 
years  of  the  preceding  censorships  at  this  juncture  seems  to 
denote  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  another  system.     And  it 
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is  remarkable  that  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  who  was  one  of  the 
consuls  in  B.C.  293,  set  up  the  first  sundial  that  had  been  seen 
at  Rome.^  As  it  had  not  been  constructed  for  the  latitude  of 
Rome,  and  therefore  did  not  show  the  time  correctly,  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  monument,  which  might  appro- 
priately commemorate  the  change  from  the  civil  to  the  solar 
year.  The  place  in  which  it  was  erected,  before  the  Temple 
of  Quirinus,  or  Romulus,  the  introducer  of  the  civil  year, 
seems  to  be  not  without  significance.  It  may  also  be  remem- 
bered that,  only  a  few  years  before,  the  scribe  C.  Fla^.dus,  by 
publishing  the  calendar  which  he  had  surreptitiously  obtained, 
had  robbed  the  priests  of  their  secret  of  the  Fasti,  and  had 
thus  deprived  them  of  any  interest  which  they  might  have 
had  in  opposing  a  change  of  style. 

That  Livy  did  not  adopt  the  ordinary  Roman  chronology, 
founded  on  a  comparison  with  that  of  Greece,  may,  we  think, 
also  be  shown  by  other  circumstances.  First  of  all  we  may 
remark  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  Olympiads,  like  Polybius 
and  Dionysius,  and  even  Cicero,  as  a  means  for  fixing  the 
early  Roman  chronology.  Again,  in  the  few  synchronisms 
which  occur  at  an  early  period  between  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  his  statements  appear  to  show  that  he  adopted  a  much 
lower  era  than  the  common  one,  which  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  supposition  that  he  deducted  one-sixth  part  from  the 
years  before  A.u.c  459  or  B.C.  293.  To  illustrate  this  we 
subjoin  a  comparative  table  of  the  received  chronology  and 
one  reduced  in  this  proportion.  The  first  column  contains  the 
usual  chronology,  the  second  the  reduced  : — 

676 

646 
610 
582 
562 
531 
494 
474 
374 
293 


arvfiAi\_/    xvy*^xni.\^vt.        •           •           •           •           •           •          ^           •           • 

Accession  of  Numa 

716 

Tullus  Hostilius    .     .     , 

673 

Ancus  Marcius       .     .     . 

640 

Tarquinius  Prisons      .     . 

616 

Servius  TuUius      .     .     . 

578 

Tarquinius  Superbus  .     . 

534 

Expulsion  of  the  kings 

510 

Rome  captured  by  the  Gauls      .     .     . 

390 

End  of 

Livy's  first  decade     .... 

293 

1  riiny,  H.  N.  vii.  60. 
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AVo  will  (MUMpan' with  lliistahle  a  f(;w  n-putcd  m}  iicliionisiim. 

Cicero  says  tlial  ryllia-^'oras  caiiii;  into  Italy  in  \\u'.  luuitli 
Near  of  'lai(|uiii  i\\r  Pioiid,  and  that  lu»  was  tin  re;  in  tjic  time 
of  Junius  Hrutus.'  Mis  arrival  in  Italy,  ami  lln'  rornnnuK'e- 
nu'iil  <»l'(lir  r('i;^ii  of 'rai(|uinius,  occurred,  lie  says,  in  tJH'.saine 
()lyni])iatl,  tlui  Olid;  according'  to  wliicli  computation  TaKjuin 
be;^an  to  rei^Mi  in  B.C.  51^2,  'which  a,L(rees  with  Cato's  era,  and 
I\thntj;oras  came  into  Italy  in  n.v.  52!).  Now  tliis  accords 
with  all  the  accounts  of  his  life.  Thus,  according'  to  Aris- 
toxenns,-  Tytliai^oras  (piitted  Sanios  in  the  rei^^ni  of  Polycratcs, 
at  the  a^i;e  of  forty  ;  whicli,  as  he  is  suppf)sed  to  have  been 
liorn  in  w.c.  ^)70,  would  have  been  in  th(3  year  B.C.  530; 
anil  he  ini<^dit  theretbre  have  very  well  arrived  in  Italy  in 
the  following  year.  This  account  also  tallies  with  the  chrono- 
logy of  Polycratcs,  who  reigned  in  Sanios  from  h.c.  C)'.V2  to 
B.C.  522 ;  and  consequently  Pythagoras  must  have  quitted 
that  island  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.  The  variations 
respecting  the  date  of  Pythagoras'  birth  do  not  affect  the 
question.  According  to  some  authorities  he  was  born  in 
B.C.  608  .or  005  ;  which  dates  are  adopted  by  Bentley  and 
Larcher,  while  lX:)dwcll  prefers  that  of  B.C.  570.  P>ut  all  testi- 
monies make  him  contemporary  with  Polycrates.  Of  the 
dates  of  his  birth  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable  one,  as 
according  to  the  other  he  would  have  been  ninety-six  years 
old  at  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  and  ninety-eight  when  he 
is  said  to  have  urged  the  Crotoniates  to  a  war  with  Sybaris, 
in  B.C.  510  ! 

These  variations,  however,  are  of  no  consequence,  as  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  about  the  date  of  his  arrival  in 
Italy.  But  while  Cicero  places  it  in  the  fourth  year  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  Livy*  assigns  it  to  the  reign  of  Servius 
Tullius.  Now,  according  to  the  ordinary  chronology,  Servius 
died  in  B.C.  534,  or  five  years  before  Pythagoras'  arrival. 
Livy  must  therefore  have  adopted  a  different  mode  of 
computation  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  reduced  table 

1  Dc  Ecp.  ii.  15  ;  Tusc.  i.  16,  iv.  1  :  cf.  A.  Gell.  N.  A.  xvii.  41. 

2  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  9. 

'  See  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  ■»  Lib.  i.  18, 
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the  year  B.C.  529  would  have  been  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Servius.  Livy  adds  that  Pythagoras  arrived  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  ]N"uma — "  centum  amplius  post 
annos ; "  that  is,  of  course,  after  the  time  when  Numa  could 
have  been  his  pupil,  before  he  became  king  of  Rome.  But, 
according  to  the  ordinary  chronology,  it  would  have  been 
187  years,  for  wdiich  term  such  an  expression  would  be 
absurd.  And  even  from  the  death  of  Numa  it  would  have 
been  144  years,  too  long  a  period  to  be  so  described.  By 
the  reduced  computation  it  would  have  been  117  years  from 
Numa's  accession  to  B.C.  529,  which  agrees  with  Livy's  mode 
of  speaking. 

Take  another  instance.  Livy^  places  the  first  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  Gauls  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  at  the 
time  when  the  Phoc?eans  were  founding  Massalia.  Now, 
as  we  have  shown  in  the  body  of  the  work,^  Massalia  was 
founded  a  few  years  after  B.C.  546.  But,  according  to  the 
common  chronology,  Tarquin  the  Elder  died  in  B.C.  578.  We 
must,  therefore,  resort  to  the  reduced  chronology,  which  show^s 
his  reign  to  have  lasted  from  B.C.  562  to  531 ;  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Massalia  would  then  have  occurred  about  the  middle 
of  it. 

Could  any  undoubted  synchronisms  be  shown  between  the 
early  Roman  history  and  the  Greek,  in  which  the  received 
Roman  chronology  tallied  with  the  Olympiads  assumed  to  cor- 
respond with  it,  there  would  of  course  be  an  end  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  none  such  are-  to  be  found. 
The  marking  of  the  Olympiads  in  Polybius  and  Dionysius  is 
obtained  empirically,  by  assuming  that  the  Roman  year,  or 
consulate,  always  consisted  of  twelve  months,  and  then  placing 
the  two  chronologies  in  co-ordination :  thus  Dionysius,  in  a 
passage  to  which  we  have  before  adverted,^  endeavours  to 
make  out  a  synchronism  between  the  consulship  of  Geganius 
and  Minucius  in  B.C.  492,  w^hen  envoys  were  despatched  into 
Sicily  to  buy  corn,  and  the  reign  of  Gelon  at  Syracuse.  But 
we  have  shown  that  this  pretended  synchronism  is  a  mere 
invention  of  that  author.     The  year  B.C.  492  would,  in  the 

^  Lib.  V.  34.  ^  See  p.  33,  scq.  ^  See  above,  p.  Ixxvi. 
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n'dui'cd  rlirniiolo^'V,  Ix;  li.c.  451),  and  llius  lull  in  llir  pcrind 
when  \\\v  cliirf  niaii  in  Sicily  wiiH  Dua^tiuH,  whoHo  hmj^ii 
WU8  in  w.c.  4<>()-4:4:()  ;  and  it  is  not  inipiobaljhi  llmt  Honic 
of  llic  Iv'onian  aunalisls  may  have  coiiroiindcd  Ids  name  ^villl 
that  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse'.  ]5ut  at  all  cvcnt.s  tin;  error 
was  not  adoptoil  by  Livy,  nor  can  Dionysius*  aniendnicnt  of 
it  l)c  accepted. 

JUit  ii'  llie  early  Konian  year  was  one  of  tfii  niniitlis,  tlicii 
the  durati»»ii  oi"  llu;  r(\y;al  ])eriod  woidd  have  to  1)(^  reduced 
by  one  sixth,  thus  making  it  only  20.*>  years,  a  jxiriod  often 
equalled  in  the  reigns  of  seven  consecutive  sovereigns.  And 
thus  one  of  the  trilest  objections  to  the  early  history  would 
be  removed. 

To  recapitulate. — As  the  art  of  writing  appears  t(j  have 
been  practised  at  Home  in  tlu;  very  earliest  times,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  testimony  of  the  best  ancient  writers  that 
public  records  had  been  kept  almost  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city ;  especially  as  such  a  practice  accords  with  that  love 
of  precedent,  as  well  as  of  national  glory,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Komans.  And  although  a  con- 
siderable part  of  these  records  may  have  perished  in  the 
Gallic  conflagration,  yet  the  fact  of  their  existence  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Eome  shows  that  its 
history  during  that  period  did  not  rest  on  oral  tradition :  it 
might,  therefore,  have  been  easily  reconstructed  after  that 
catastrophe — or  at  all  events  its  leading  facts — from  memory, 
aided  by  such  documents  as  had  escaped  the  fire.  To  suppose 
that  it  was  not  so  reconstructed  and  preserved  is  not  only  at 
variance  wdth  the  character  of  the  Romans,  as  sho^vn  by  the 
preceding  records,  and  as  painted  by  the  sceptical  critics 
themselves,  but  also  with  the  fact  that  enough  must  have 
remained  to  substantiate  the  leading  events,  and  with  the 
evidence  we  possess  of  the  pains  taken  to  recover  what  laws 
and  treaties  had  been  destroyed. 

Further :  if  we  deny  the  preservation  of  any  public  or 
private  records,  then  there  remains  no  probable  method  by 
w^hich  Ave  can  account  for  the  existence  of  the  early  history. 
The  first  literarij  annals  of  Fabius,  Cato,  and  the  rest,  could 
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not  have  been  founded  on  oral  tradition,  which  would  have 
been  totally  incompetent  to  hand  down  such  a  mass  of  details, 
often  of  the  most  prosaic  nature.  That  they  were  the  pro- 
duct of  forgery  or  invention  is  still  more  improbable.  The 
high  character  of  these  early  writers,  who  were  not  needy 
litUrateurs,  but  men  of  distinction ;  the  minor  differences 
sometimes  found  in  their  narratives,  yet  the  general  resem- 
blance of  them  on  the  whole,  showing  that  they  drew  inde- 
pendently from  sources  of  recognised  authority ;  and  the 
check  that  must  always  have  been  upon  them  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  great  patrician  houses,  could  not  but  have 
insured  their  accounts  from  any  flagrant  perversions  of  his- 
torical truth.  The  methods  whicli  have  been  invented  in 
order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  history  are  not  only 
destitute  of  all  evidence,  but  also  inadequate  and  improbable. 
Niebuhr's  theory  of  a  poetical  origin  is  unauthenticated,  im- 
probable, and  in  great  part  abandoned  by  the  author  himself. 
The  aetiological  hjrpothesis  is  also  a  mere  invention,  and 
altogether  inadequate  to  account  for  the  far  greater  portion 
of  the  history,  which  no  ingenuity  can  torture  into  an 
aetiological  origin. 

To  conclude :  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  history  on  the  ground  of  its  internal  improbability  are 
altogether  insufficient  to  invalidate  its  origin  from  contem- 
porary record.  The  argument  drawn  from  the  supernatural 
accounts  which  it  contains  is  futile,  since  similar  accounts  are 
found  in  much  later,  and  unquestionably  authentic,  history. 
Their  greater  frequency  in  the  early  period  confirms,  instead 
of  invalidating,  its  authenticity,  as  showing  it  to  have  been 
written  in  the  superstitious  and  comparatively  illiterate  times 
which  it  records.  Its  alleged  contradictions  are  chiefly  the 
result  of  the  paucity  of  materials,  of  their  partial  destruction, 
of  our  own  ignorance,  as  well  as  the  ignorance  and  want  of 
judgment  of  Dionysius  and  Plutarch ;  but,  after  all,  these 
contradictions  have  been  much  exaggerated,  and  are  not  of 
a  nature  to  obliterate  the  general  historical  picture.  Lastly : 
the  arguments  adduced  against  the  history  from  chronology 
are  also  often  the  result  only  of  our  own  ignorance,  or  are 
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I'dujiiIimI  on  i\ni  iniHtranslutions,  lui.sapprt'liL'MHionM,  and  wliiin- 
sical  lanrioH  of  llin  .srrplical  crilicM  thuinselvi'H.  Jiut  thou^'li 
this  part  of  the  history  is  undoiildcdly  tliu  weakest,  yet  it 
i.s  not  of  a  nature  to  invalichite  tlie  ^vh()le  narrative,  nor  U) 
h'ave  lis  \vithoiil  hopes  that  l>y  careful  invcstigaliou  we  may 
ultinuitely  succeed  in  clearin*,'  it  up. 


TIIK 

IIISTOIIY   OV  TIIK    lvlN(iS  OF    UOMK. 


SFXTTON  T. 

TIIK    KAULY    rni'L'LATION    01'    ITALY. 

To  dotorniine  how  Italy  was  first  peopled  seems  a  hopel(\ss 
task.  Of  the  first  immigration  into  that  peninsula  there  is 
not,  as  Pr.  ^fommsen  has  observed,  even  a  legend.  All  that 
can  be  said  upon  the  subject  must  consequently  rest  upon 
inference  and  conjecture,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  theories  respect- 
ing it. 

That  Italy  was  peopled  at  a  comparatively  late  period 
seems  highly  probable.  No  vestiges,  it  is  said,  are  found 
there,  as  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Scandinavia,  of  a 
savage  race  that  subsisted  by  hunting  and  fishing,  that  knew 
not  the  art  of  working  metals,  and  used  implements  of  flint 
and  bone.  The  geographical  features  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
might  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  sea,  on  the  fourth  by  almost  impassable  mountains, 
Italy  must  in  a  barbarous  age  have  been  excluded  from  all 
commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  wandering  tribes 
that  first  overspread  and  peopled  Europe,  knowing  not  what 
they  might  find  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  would 
hardly  have  been  tempted  to  encounter  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  surmounting  that  stupendous  barrier  rather  than 
direct  their  onward  coiu^se  over  the  plains  of  Germany  and 
France. 
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One  thing  seems  tolerably  certain — that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  early  Italian  population  belonged  to  a  race  allied  to  the 
Greek.  Niebuhr  held  this  race  to  have  been  Pelasgians,  who 
once,  he  thought,  occupied  the  peninsulas  both  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  till  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  incursions  of  other 
tribes,  and  left  behind  them  only  partial  traces  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  just  as  the  physical  features  of  a  country  are  over- 
whelmed by  a  deluge,  except  a  few  hill-tops,  which  here  and 
there  lift  themselves  above  it.  But  this  theory  is  now  ex- 
ploded. Schwegier  has  refuted  it  with  regard  to  Italy,*  and 
Dr.  Mommsen,  one  of  the  latest  historians  of  Eome,  does  not 
once  mention  the  name  of  the  Pelasgians. 

The  last-named  writer,  to  whom  we  thus  advert  par  excel- 
lence— for  Mebuhr's  star  is  setting,  and  that  of  Mommsen  is 
in  the  ascendant,  with  the  last  new  version  of  Teutonic- 
Eoman  history — is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  Italy  was 
first  peopled  by  a  Greek  i-ace,  and  that  they  entered  the 
peninsula  by  crossing  the  Alps.  At  the  period  of  their 
immigration  they  had,  he  thinks,  arrived  at  that  stage  of 
civilization  which  is  impHed  in  the  practice  of  agriculture ; 
an  opinion  formed  on  certain  analogies  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  But,  generally  speaking,  an  agricultural 
people  ceases  to  wander.  Its  next  stage  is  to  found  large  and 
opulent  cities,  and  if  these  are  near  the  sea,  to  enter  upon  a 
commercial  life.  As  the  Greeks  were  pre-eminently  a  mari- 
time people,  it  seems  much  more  likely  that  whatever  Hellenic 
elements  may  be  discovered  in  Italy  were  introduced  by  sea, 
and  that  the  population  which  entered  by  the  Alps  were  of 
the  Celtic  stock ;  of  whose  language  traces  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  Italian  dialects  by  modern  inquirers. 

The  balance  of  probability  whether  Italy  was  peopled 
entirely  by  immigrants  who  crossed  the  Alps,  or  partly  also 
by  sea,  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  antiquity  of 
navigation.  That  the  Greeks  were  capable  of  making  long 
voyages  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  is 
attested  by  the  account  of  Ulysses  having  sailed  to  that  city 
from  Ithaca,  and  of  his  long  wanderings  over  the  sea  after  its 

1  Romisclie  Geschichte,  Buch  iii.  §  4. 
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fall.  It  i-;  ii(>lliiii[^^  lo  tlir  jtiiipnsii  to  olijcct.  lliat.  iIichc  aro 
lucre  |)(H'ti('iil  U'«j[(Mi(l.s.  W'v  «l(i  ii(»l  liii'r  cilr  lliriii  mm  lii.slorical 
facts,  thou;.,^!  W(^  liclicNc  llicm  to  lie  Idiintlr*!  on  real  occur- 
roiinvs.  Wi>  alliuU'  ((►  lliciii  Iicic  iiicicly  1<>  sliow  tliat  a  ])cu>t 
wlu)  live«l  ji  ^iviit  nuiny  ct'ntiiri(\s  Ix-loin  iIk;  C/liiistiaii  <rra, 
beliovt'd  such  voya^^^cs  to  ))c  ])()ssil)l(»  twelves  ('ciiturics  Ijcforti 
that  era.  (hi  (lie  other  haiitl.  I)i-  Mdiiiiiiscii  ar^nics'  that  Italy 
must  liavo  boon  totally  imkiiowii  to  I  he  Hellenes  in  Ildincr's 
time,  because  lie  docs  not  once  mention  its  name.  lUit  to 
prove  this  point,  a  negative  sufh(^,es  not.  An  exjx'dilion  of 
tlie  (Jreeks  towards  the  east  eaUcd  not  lor  any  inenlion  oi' 
Italy;  while,  if  we  allow  Jlonicr  to  have  been  the,  author 
of  the  Odyssey,  he  appears  to  hav(»  been  accpiainted  with  the 
still  more  distant  Sicily,  which  he  speaks  of  under  the  name 
of  Thrinakia.'^  The  Siculi  are  several  times  mentioned  in  the 
same  |)oem  ;'^  and  Strabo  is  of  opinion*^  that,  under  this  name, 
he  may  alhule  to  the  peoi)le  who  inhabited  the  extremities  of 
Italy.  Such  a  t)eople  were  at  all  events  eutirely  unknown  in 
Greece.  The  name  of  E])irus,  which  signities  the  "  mainland," 
in  contradistinction  to  the  islands  w^hicli  lie  off  it,  appears  in 
the  Iliad.^  But  to  suppose  that  a  seafaring  people,  acquainted 
Avith  Epirus,  should  not  have  also  known  the  coast  of  Italy, 
which  is  only  about  forty  miles  distant,  is  utterly  incredible. 

Dr.  ]\lommsen's  opinion  on  this  subject  is  altogether  in- 
comprehensible and  self-contradictory.  In  fact,  he  confutes 
himself  out  of  his  own  mouth.  At  the  beginning  of  his  tenth 
chapter  he  tells  us  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  songs 
were  composed,  the  Greeks  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  though  they  might  have  heard  of  their  existence 
from  some  storm-tossed  mariner.  But  at  the  time  when 
Ilesiod's  Theogony  was  composed,  they  knew^,  he  says,  the 
whole  Italian  coast,  and  not  long  afterwards  they  may  have 
begun  to  make  settlements  upon  it. 

The  different  theories  respecting  the  period  when  Homer 
flourished  embrace  a  period  of  no  fewer  than  five  centuries, 
and  Dr.  Mommsen  tells  us  not  what  date  he  selects.     We 

1  Rom.  Gesch,  B.  i.  Kap.  2.  ^  odyss.  xii.  127. 

'  Oilvss,  XX.  383  ;  xxiv.  211,  &c.  •*  Lib.  i.  c.  1,  §  10.  s  ii.  635. 
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will,  however,  assume  that  he  takes  the  earliest,  according  to 
which  Homer  flourished  within  a  century  after  the  Trojan 
war,  or  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  is  also  a  difference  of  more  than  a 
century  in  the  computations  of  Hesiod's  date ;  but  here  also 
we  will  take  the  highest  calculation,  which  places  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  Now,  on  Dr.  Mommsen's 
own  showing,  the  Italian  coast  must  not  only  have  been 
known  to,  but  even  colonized  by  the  Greeks  long  before  this 
period.  For  Sybaris  was,  as  he  rightly  tells  us,  founded  in 
Olympiad  xiv.  2,  or  B.C.  723  ;  and  in  the  same  paragraph  he 
further  tells  us,  also  in  all  probability  correctly,  that  Cumae 
was  founded  three  centuries  before  Sybaris  ;  ^  which  would  be 
B.C.  1023,  or  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Hesiod,  at  the  very  least,  and  within  about  half  a  century 
of  the  very  highest  date  assigned  to  Homer,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Italy  !  It  matters  not 
whether  the  Cumaean  Greeks  were,  as  Dr.  Mommsen  says, 
merchants,  and  the  Sybarite  Greeks  agriculturists ;  though  it 
is  probable  that  the  Greeks  had  sailed  to,  and  traded  with, 
Italy,  long  before  they  began  to  settle  there. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Phoenicians  were  a  great 
maritime  and  commercial  nation  many  centuries  before  the 
reputed  era  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
clever  and  enterprising  people  like  the  Greeks  should  not 
have  acquired  from  them  the  art  of  navigation  long  before  that 
famous  siege.  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
and  who  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  better 
judge  of  the  capabilities  of  ancient  navigation  than  we  can 
possibly  pretend  to  be  at  this  day,  tells  us  ^  that  a  crew  of 
Cretans — in  whose  island  there  are  traces  of  Phoenician  set- 
tlements— were,  on  their  return  from  Sicily,  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  on  the  coast  of  lapygia,  the  Eoman  Calabria,  and 

^  *'Kyine  dreihimdert  Jahr  alter  ist  als  Sybaris"  .  .  .  "Die  Griindung 
von  Sybaris  fallt  01.  14,  2,  oder  23  der  Stadt,"  s.  89.  We  perceive  that, 
in  the  English  translation,  the  text  is  much  altered  here  ;  and,  instead  of  the 
first  sentence,  we  find  only,  "  There  is  a  further  credible  tradition  that  a 
considerable  interval  elapsed  between  the  settlement  at  Cumae  and  the  main 
Hellenic  emigration." — Vol.  i.  p.  140.  '^  F.ib.  vii.  c.  170, 
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Ilici'cMvslaltlislicd  llicmsclvrs.  Tliis  liiipitciird  in  tin-  ici;^'ii  of 
Minos,  kin^'  of  Crt'tc;  thai  is,  in  llic  inylliical  pnind  licfon* 
tlio  'rrojaii  wai-.  IIa\  ini^^  no  iikmius  of  n'liirniii^'  to  their  own 
<'ountr\'.  thr\'  liuill,  wlicrc  loitnnc  liad  cast  tlicm,  the  t<t\\n  ol' 
llyriii;  thus  b(u;oniin<,',  says  Herodotus,  iapy^^dun  MessapiaiiH 
instead  of  Cretans.  AVliether  this  story  ]m»  an  liistorieal  fact 
or  not,  it  at  h'ast,  exliihits  the  oj>inion  of  a  very  ancient  and 
Nt'ry  in(|uisitive  historian  as  to  the  anti(|uity  of  (Jreek  navi- 
gation, and  of  (Jrcek  settlements  on  tlie  Italian  coast. 

The  lapvj^ians,  or  ^Iessa])ians,  settled  in  this  south-eastern- 
most peninsula,  or  "heel,"  of  Italy,  1  )r.  Moniniscn  considers 
to  have  been  the  ])rinntive  inhabitants,  or  ri^i)uted  autochthons, 
of  the  country  ;  tlu*  main  reason  for  that  o))inion  a])i)earin<,'  to 
be  that  though  they  had  conic  in  over  the  Alps,  they  had,  as 
nsually  hap})ened,  been  thrust  down  to  this  extremity  of  tlie 
land  by  constantly  succeeding  swarms  of  new  immigrants. 
The  only  remains  by  which  their  ethnology  can  be  traced  are 
a  few  inscriptions  in  a  Greek  character,  and  bearing  a])]>arently 
some  analogy  to  the  Greek  language;  but  th6y  have  never 
been  deciphered  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  ]\Iommsen, 
never  will  be.  The  names  of  certain  Greek  divinities,  apT€fjLe<;, 
hafiarpiay  airpoBira — that  is,  Artemis,  Demeter,  Aphrodite^ — 
show,  we  think  indubitably,  that  the  authors  of  the  inscrip- 
tions must  have  been  of  an  Hellenic  race ;  but  who  shall  tell 
us  whether  they  were  the  original,  or  autochthonic  inhabitants, 
or  immigrant  Greeks,  such  as  the  Cretans  mentioned  by- 
Herodotus,  speaking  a  very  primitive  Hellenic  dialect,  cor- 
rupted perhaps  by  intercourse  "wdth  barbarians  ?  so  that  the 
Messapians  were  universally  regarded  by  the  later  Greeks  as 
a  barbarous  people. 

Besides  the  accidental  visits  and  settlements  of  the  more 
southern  and  maritime  Greeks,  such  as  that  just  alluded  to, 
we  think  it  highly  probable  that  southern  Italy  may  also  have 
been  partly  colonized  at  a  very  early  period  by  immigrants 
from  Epii'us  and  the  western  coasts  of  Greece.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  no  historical  record,  or  even  tradition,  of  any 
early  contact  between  Greeks  and  Italiots  at  this  point ;  and, 

*  Mommsen,  Dio  Unteritalische  Dialekte,  p.  Si. 
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considering  the  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  early 
history  of  Italy,  it  would  be  surprising  if  we  had.  But  when 
the  same  names  of  places  and  tribes  are  found  in  two  coun- 
tries, there  is  room,  at  all  events,  for  a  very  strong  presump- 
tion that  one  of  them  was  peopled  from  the  other.  It  can 
hardly  be  accidental  that  we  should  find  in  both  countries  a 
race  called  Chaones,  or  Chones,  a  town  called  Pandosia,  and  a 
river  called  Acheron.  And  if  these  names  afford  evidence  of 
a  connexion  between  the  two  lands,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  could  have  been  established  in  any  other  way  than  by 
the  sea. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  in  ancient 
times  there  was  not  probably  much  intercourse  between  Greece 
and  Italy  across  the  Adriatic.  The  Epirots  were  a  pastoral 
race,  not  much  addicted  to  the  sea  ;  though,  with  the  length 
of  coast  w^hich  they  possessed,  it  would  be  strange  if  they  did 
not  sometimes  venture  upon  it,  and  even  a  fishing-boat  might 
come  within  sight  of  Italy.  The  seafaring  Greeks,  however, 
capable  of  making  what  in  those  days  were  considered  long 
voyages,  dwelt  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Greece,  and  on  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  Greek 
navigators,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  dwelling  on 
the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  especially  the  Corin- 
thians, would,  in  steering  westward  for  Italy,  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Adriatic.  On  such  a  course,  a  vessel  from  any 
part  of  Greece  eastward  of  Cape  Tsenarum  (now  Cape  Ma- 
tapan),  would  have  to  doable  that  promontory,  and  would 
thus  find  itself  considerably  to  the  south  of  Cape  Pachynus 
(Cape  Passaro),  the  southernmost  point  of  Sicily.  Under 
these  circumstances,  her  course  would  be  across  the  Ionian 
Sea  for  Sicily ;  whence  she  would  reach  the  western  coasts  of 
Italy  either  by  circumnavigating  that  island,  or  what  is  more 
probable,  by  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Messina.  That 
this  was  the  usual  course  of  Greek  navigation,  is  evident  from 
the  situation  of  their  Italian  colonies.  Leaving  lapygia,  or 
Messapia,  and  Venice  out  of  the  question,  there  is  not  a  single 
Greek  colony  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  except  Ancona ; 
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and  tliifl  wo  know  was  set  tied  l»y  n'fu^'iM'M  iVoni  Sicily  as  late 
as  the  roiiilli  criilury  Itdorc  the  (/MiriHtian  era.  In  Sicily,  and 
<»n  thosonthi'rn  and  western  coasts  of  Italy,  the  (ireck  colonies 
were  niinierons,  while  tlu^  Adriatic  was  hut  little  known  to 
and  less  e\))l()red  by  the  j^Mvater  ]>art  ot"  that  nation.  'J'he 
Ciirinthinns  alone,  IVoni  their  j^eo^n'ai)hi('al  ])Osition,  their  ^nlf 
0})ening  out  not  tar  tVom  the  (nitranc<^  of  that  sea,  seem  to 
have  visited  it,  and  to  have  ]>lanted  a  liw  colonies  on  its 
eastern  shores  ;  l)ut  vwn  they  a])])ear  1o  have  abstained,  from 
what  cause  we  cannot  ex})lain,  from  colonizin^^  the  Italian 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Now,  if  such  was  the  usual  course  of 
Greek  navigation  during  the  historical  times,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  colonies  of  !Magna  Griecia  were  founded, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  have  been 
pursued  at  an  earlier  period,  ])rovided  always  that  the  Greeks 
had  become  sufficiently  skilful  sailors  to  make  so  long  a 
voyage  ;  and  that  they  had  attained  this  skill  in  very  remote 
antiquity  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  show.  Here,  then, 
might  have  been  another  source  of  Italian  population,  and 
the  many  legends  which  we  have  of  Greek  settlements  in  the 
neighl)ourliood  of  Eome  before  that  of  the  people  which 
actually  built  that  city,  seem  to  point  to  such  a  source.  We  are 
also  of  opinion  that  several  of  the  races  which  we  hear  of  in  ■ 
southern  Italy,  and  Sicily,  as  the  iEnotrii,  Siculi,  Itali,  &c.,  pro- 
bably Pelasgic  tribes,  might  have  been  introduced  by  sea. 

We  shall  content  ourselves,  however,  with  indicating  the 
possibility  that  some  portion  of  the  early  Italian  population 
might  have  been  so  introduced  without  discussing  at  any 
length  how  Italy  was  peopled.  As  the  main  object  of  the 
present  work  is  to  endeavour  at  ascertaining  what  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  early  history  of  Eome,  it  will  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  enter  into  the  still  more  obscure 
question  of  Italian  ethnography,  a  subject  upon  which,  the 
more  we  investigate  it,  the  more  incompetent  we  feel  to  pro- 
noimce  any  decided  opinion.  If,  as  is  supposed,  there  is  not 
evidence  enough  to  establish  the  history  of  the  first  few  cen- 
turies of  Eome,  of  which  at  all  events  there  profess  to  be 
some  records,  how  should  it  be  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
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account  of  a  long  antecedent  period,  of  wliicli  there  are  only 
a  few  traditions,  and  those  of  the  most  divergent  and  contra- 
dictory nature  ?  This  circumstance,  however,  has  not  deterred 
writers  of  Teutonic-Eoman  history  of  the  Niebuhr  school, 
who  profess  to  reconstruct  it  by  a  process  of  "  divination,"  ^ 
from  proposing  the  most  confident  theories,  built,  of  course,  on 
the  vaguest  inductions.  "  When  we  come  to  examine  the 
evidence,"  observes  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  "  on  which  the 
ethnological  theories  of  the  majority  of  antiquarian  treatises 
are  founded,  our  wonder  at  their  wide,  and  indeed  almost 
unlimited  divergences,  is  at  an  end.  No  probability  is  too 
faint,  no  conjecture  is  too  bold,  no  ethnology  is  too  uncertain 
to  resist  the  credulity  of  an  antiquarian  in  search  of  evidence 
to  support  an  ethnological  hypothesis.  Gods  become  men, 
kings  become  nations,  one  nation  becomes  another  nation,  oppo- 
sites  are  interchanged  at  a  stroke  of  the  wand  of  the  historical 
magician.  Centuries  are  to  him  as  minutes ;  nor,  indeed,  is  space 
itself  of  much  account  when  national  affinities  are  in  question."^ 
In  the  absence  of  all  records  or  traditions,  the  great  modern 
method  of  comparative  philology  may  undoubtedly  teach  us 
something  respecting  ancient  ethnography.  It  has  been  used 
with  some  success  in  discriminating  the  different  races  which, 
during  the  historical  period,  inhabited  the  Italian  peninsula, 
but  it  has  not  as  yet  made  much  progress  in  demonstrating 
their  immediate  origm.  For  this  purpose  the  method  is  so 
comprehensive  that  it  teaches  little  or  nothing  specific.  It  is 
now,  we  believe,  decided  that  all  the  peoples  of  ancient  Italy, 
including  the  Etruscans,  were  of  what  is  called  the  Indo- 
European  family :  that  is,  they  spoke  languages  the  roots  of 
which  may  be  traced  up  to  the  Sanscrit.  This  description 
contains  within  its  comprehensive  boundaries  tongues  now  so 
widely  different  as  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Teutonic,  the 
Erse,  the  Gaelic,  and  several  more.  As  these  nations,  however 
diverse  their  dialects,  had  all  some  words,  fewer  or  greater  in 
number,  which  belonged  to  them  in  common,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  fact  complicates,  instead  of  removing,  the  difficulty 

1  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i,  p.  152, 

2  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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ul"  s^.'lllill;^^  IVoiii  i»liilnl()^iriil  iiidiicl  ioii,  llic  rtlmolo^^y  of  tho 
early  Kalijiii  races.  Tlu'ro  is,  Inr  instance,  a  con.sidcirablo 
siiiiilaril  V  liclwccii  llic  L;iliii  :iiitl  (Ji'cfk  Iiin;^Mia<^M's  ;  yet  tins 
uniiM  not  justify  us  in  (■(>Il(•llI(lin;^^  as  was  Iniincrly  <l(tn(!,  that 
l.atin  and  (Jrcek  sttK)il  in  the  rehition  of  mother  and  daugliter, 
and  that  one  ol'  tlie  races  sjjeakinu;  those  hmgua^^es  must  liave 
beiMi  immediately  iK'scenihnl  iVt)ni  the  other.  For  if  hotli 
sprun*^  in  a  very  remote  a^e  iVom  a  common  stock,  wliat 
words  they  had  in  comnion  nii^lit  l)e  derived  iVom  tliat  stock, 
though  the  Italians  luul  never  been  in  Greece,  nor  the  Greeks 
in  Italy.  ]ioth  peoples  mi<;ht  have  i)assed  independently  into 
Italy  and  Greece  at  diflerent  and  very  remote  ])eriods,  as  we 
believe  is  now  the  favourite  theory,  carr}'ing  with  them  their 
common  language,  more  or  less  altered  and  modified,  yet  still 
retaining  considerable  resemblance,  although  no  intercourse 
might  have  taken  place  between  tliem  for  a  score  of  ages. 
Keasoning  in  the  same  manner,  there  would  be  no  conclusive 
Q-rounds  for  assumino-  that  a  German  or  a  Celtic  race  had 
settled  in  Italy  at  a  very  early  period  because  the  Latin 
happens  to  have  some  Celtic  and  Teutonic  words.^  Such 
words,  it  may  be  said,  were  their  joint  property,  because  in  a 
very  remote  age  they  all  sprung  from  the  same  stock  ;  and  if 
they  had  not  some  such  common  words,  they  could  not  be 
ranged  under  the  general  category  of  Indo-European.  Thus, 
as  soon  as  w^e  have  so  ranged  them,  we  have  gone  a  great  way 
tow^ards  rendering  it  impossible  to  trace  the  immediate  origin 
of  specific  races  by  means  of  language. 

The  best  w^ay  of  meeting  this  difficulty,  and  endeavouring 
to  make  philology  yield  some  historical  results,  seems  to  be 
that  of  classing  rather  than  counting  the  words,  which  certain 
nations  may  possess  in  common ;  that  is,  to  judge  by  their 
quality  rather  than  their  number.  Dr.  INIommsen  has  adopted 
this  principle  in  his  second  chapter,  where  by  a  comparison 

^  Professor  NeAnnan  contends  (Regal  Rome,  cli.  2),  tliat  Latin  is  nearer  to 
the  Gaelic  and  Celtic  tliau  either  to  the  Greek  or  German.  Mommsen,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  (Rom.  Gesch.  B.  i.  Kap.  2,  §  14),  that  Greek  and  Latin  are 
nearer  to  each  other  than  either  tongue  is  to  German  or  Celtic,  but  that 
German  is  next  to  them. 
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of  certain  classes  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  with  one  another, 
and  with  their  parent  Sanscrit,  he  has  attempted  to  trace  the 
progress  of  those  peoples.  This  method  may,  indeed,  be  liable 
to  some  objections,  and  lead  to  not  a  few  fallacies.  From 
their  long  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  and  because  their 
literature  was  almost  entirely  modelled  on  the  Grecian,  the 
Eomans  no  doubt  adopted,  at  a  late  period,  many  Greek 
words  into  their  language,  which  could  not  be  originally 
found  there.  There  is  a  great  probability,  too,  as  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  further  on,  that  Kome  itself  was  a  Greek 
settlement,  which  would  account  for  a  great  many  of  the 
Greek  words  found  in  the  Latin  language.  Hence  in  any 
comparison  of  tlie  Italian  dialects  with  those  of  Greece  for 
ethnological  purposes,  Latin,  it  seems  to  us,  should  be  omitted, 
and  the  comparison  made  between  Greek  and  the  L^mbro- 
Sabellian  dialects.  Waiving,  however,  for  the  moment  these 
objections,  the  results  of  the  process  alluded  to  appear  to  be 
that  when  the  Grseco-Italians  separated  from  the  parent  stock 
they  had  arrived  at  nothing  more  than  pastoral  life,  since  the 
words  which  they  possess  in  common  with  the  Sanscrit  do 
not  go  further  than  this  stage  in  the  progress  towards  civiliza- 
tion. Mommsen  next  supposes  that  after  this  separation,  and 
while  the  Graeco-Italians  still  continued  to  dwell  together, 
they  arrived  at  the  stage  of  agriculture,  as  he  infers  from  the 
agricultural  words  which  they  had  in  common.  They  have 
also  common  words  for  things  relating  to  domestic  life,  and 
to  some  elementary  principles  of  religion,  but  here  also 
religion  of  the  more  domestic  kind ;  as  for  instance  the 
worship  of  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  was  known  both 
to  Greeks  and  Italians.  Here  Dr.  Mommsen  stops  short,  for 
further  than  this  a  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  will 
not  carry  him. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  though  the  preceding  inves- 
tigation may  tend  to  show  an  original  community  of  race 
between  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  it  affords  no  insight  what- 
ever into  what,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  is  much  more 
important — their  political  life.  The  Greek  and  Latin  terms 
for   civil   and  military  affairs  are  for  the  most   part   quite 
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(lilTfi'iMit  ;  iiMtl  what  is  siii^nil;ii',  llic  Lai  in  hear  a  very  Htrikin^ 
n'sciublaiR'i!  lo  the  (Jaclic  and  Wrisli.  rrofcs.sor  Newman 
has  coUccUmI  soiiio  of  these  words  in  th(5  work  Ix-lorc  relen-cd 
to,'  IVoiii  whiili  we  cxlracl  a  lew  (hat  IiaNc  the  most  striking 
resemblance;,  in  military  terms  wc;  liiid — Lai  in,  aiina,  (J. 
ami  ;'^  ghulius,  (J.  claidhcaniliy  W.  claUhjr  ;  tcluni,  (».  tadiii ; 
galea,  E.  ijalla  ;  caterva,  \\^  catorva ;  sa^n'tta,  (J.  snyjhrad  ; 
lorica,  (}.  Inircac/i  ;  battens,  G.  halt ;  nmrns,  W.micr ;  vallum, 
W.  gwctl,  G.  fal  and  ha  lie ;  ])neda,  W.  praidh,  spolia,  (J. 
spiXill ;  corona,  G.  W.  coron  ;  gloria,  G.  (jloir  ;  &c.  In  civil 
aflairs  we  have — Latin,  rex,  G.  righ;  popnlus,  W.  pohl,(j.pohull ; 
senatus,  G.  scanadh  ;  career,  W.  carchar ;  ordo,  \V.  urdk  ; 
and  several  more.  Now  as  it  is  natnral  that  victors  should 
impose  npon  the  conquered  their  names  for  military  affairs 
and  for  civil  government,  Ave  might  hence  infer  that  the 
original  Italian  tribes  had  been  subdued  by  Celtic  invaders. 
Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  "  Physical  History  of  IVIankind,"  and 
other  modern  writers,  have  maintained  that  the  Umbrians 
were  a  Celtic  race,  and  this  opinion  is  in  some  degree  sup- 
ported by  an  obscure  tradition  to  the  same  effect  mentioned 
by  some  of  the  later  Eoman  writers  ;  ^  an  opinion,  however, 
which  philological  researches  into  the  Umbrian  dialect  have 
not  tended  to  confirm.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  Celtic  nations  derived  these  words  from  the  Eomans 
during  their  long  struggle  with  and  partial  subjugation  by 
that  people.  This,  however,  does  not  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  Eomans  came  by  them ;  and,  besides  the  terms 
of  w^ar  and  politics  before  alluded  to,  there  are  many  others 
relating  to  mere  natural  objects  which  are  common  to  the 
Latin  and  Celtic,  and  not  to  the  Greek,  such  as  the  names  for 
earth,  sea,  mountain,  ^vind,  storm,  <Sjc.  * 

But  we  abstain  from  pursuing  any  further  these  general 
observations,  and  will  content  ourselves  with  recording  the 
most  generally  received  results  of  modern  inquiry  with 
regard  to  the  ancient  populations  of  Italy. 

1  Regal  Rome,  cli.  4.     ^  The  letters  G.  AV.  E.  stand  for  Gaelic,  Welsh,  Erse. 
3  Solinus,  ii.  §  11  ;  Serv.  ad  Mn.  xii.  753  ;  Isidore,  Orig.  Lx.  2. 
*  See  the  list  in  Newman's  Regal  Rome,  p.  20,  seqq. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  leaving  aside  tlie  Ligurians, 
of  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known,  the  Italian  peninsula  was 
for  the  most  part  occupied,  at  the  time  when  Eome  was 
founded,  by  three  races,  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
their  language  ;  namely,  the  lapygians,  or  Messapians,  the 
Etruscans,  and  a  collection  of  tribes  called  Umbro-Sabellian, 
speaking  a  cognate  dialect. 

Of  the  lapygians  w^e  have  already  spoken.  Respecting 
the  origin  and  ethnological  affinities  of  the  EtiTiscans,  little 
or  nothing  can  be  established.  The  remains  of  their  language 
cannot  be  interpreted ;  but  enough  is  known  of  it  to  decide 
that  it  was  entirely  different  from  any  other  Italian  dialect, 
yet  that  the  Etruscans  nevertheless  probably  belonged  to  the 
Indo-European  family.^  As  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  the 
Etruscans  can  be  derived  from  their  language,  so  also  tradi- 
tion is  so  various  that  it  leaves  us  in  an  equal  state  of  un- 
certainty. One  of  the  most  commonly  received  accounts  is, 
or  rather  was,  that  of  Herodotus,^  who  represents  them  to 
have  emigrated,  under  the  pressure  of  famine,  from  Lydia, 
then  called  Mseonia,  into  Italy.  Tursenus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Atys,  king  of  Maeonia,  was  the  leader  of  this  expedition ;  he 
conducted  half  the  nation  to  Smyrna,  where  they  embarked, 
and  landed  at  last  in  the  country  of  the  Ombrici,  or  Umbrians. 

This  account  seems  to  have  been  almost  universally  received 
among  the  Romans.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  appears  to 
be  the  only  ancient  author  w^ho  disputed  it ;  but  his  argument 
that  the  Etruscans  could  not  have  been  Lydians,  because  in 
his  time  they  entirely  differed  from  that  people  in  language, 
customs,  and  religion,  is  eminently  absurd.^  It  assumes  that 
two  nations  which  must  have  been  separated  from  each  other 
twelve  or  fifteen  centuries,*  and  had  both  undergone  during 
that  long  period  extreme  vicissitudes,  should  have  retained 
unaltered  their   customs   and  their  language.     In  fact,  the 

1  Mommsen,  Rom.  Gescli.  B.  i.  §  81,  =  Lib.  i.  c.  94. 

3  Ant.  Eom.  i.  30. 

4  The  emigration  mentioned  by  Herodotus  must  have  taken  place  more  than 
twelve  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  as  the  dynasty  of  Atys  was  previou 
to  that  of  the  Heraclidse. 
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oriL,niml  ('iiii«^M-anlM  wcro  nol,  jtropcrly  spriikiiii^',  LydiaiiH,  hut 
AlaMUiians ;  iiiid  altliou^di  IlnodoluH  coiiHidcrs  tlicsc^  two 
))0()pl(\s  t(^  Imvo  boon  idontical,  llioro  is  fjood  roasoii  to  bcdievo, 
as  Nirltulir  lias  sliown  IVoiii  dllicr  ancient  aiitliors,  as  well  as 
from  tlie  fact  of  their  ehangc^  of  name,  that  they  woro  distinct 
rae(>s,  and  tliat  the  AheonianH  wcro  coni^uered  l)y  the  Lydians.  * 
Sul)se(iuen(ly,  Lydia  enchncd  many  revohitions,  among  wliich 
was  subjugation  by  the  Persians,  and  by  the  (Jreeks  ;  so  tliat, 
as  Strabo  tells  us,-  the  Lydian  language  had  in  his  time 
entirely  disappeared.  Yet  Dionysius,  who  lived  at  the  same 
time  as  Strabo,  is  still  seeking  it !  ^  The  Lydians  in  Italy  must 
in  their  turn  have  endured  (>qual  vicissitudes.  Nevertheless, 
the  argument  on  ■which  Dionysius  seems  to  lay  even  more 
stress  than  on  the  dissimilarity  of  their  language  to  that  of 
the  Lydians,  namely,  their  dissimilar  customs,  appears  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  researches  of  modern  inquirers.* 

A  custom  common  to  the  Etruscans  with  the  Lydians  is  so 
singular,  as  well  as  abominable,  that  the  coincidence  could  not 
well  have  been  the  work  of  chance  ;  the  custom,  namely, 
alluded  to  by  Plautus,^  of  prostituting  their  daughters  for  the 
sake  of  procuring  them  a  dowry. 

Several  modern  writers,  and  among  them  Dr.  Mommsen, 
have  also  disputed  the  probability  of  the  account  given  by 
Herodotus,  on  the  ground  that  it  w^ould  have  been  impossible 
to  convey  so  numerous  a  people  so  far  across  the  sea.  This 
difficulty,  however,  occurred  neither  to  Herodotus  himself, 
nor  to  his  critic  Dionysius,  who,  though  he  disputes  the  stor}-, 
does  not  employ  this  argument  against  it.  These  ancient 
writers  were  better  acquainted  with  early  navigation  than 
their  modern  critics  are.     In  fact,  if  the  Greeks  could  people 

1  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  32  :  Lcct.  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

^  Lib.  xiii.  ch.  iv,  17,  p.  631. 

3  He  uses  the  present  tense  :  ovS^  ycip  tKcivois  oinSyAuaaoi  elaiv,  loc.  cit. 

**  See  especially  Mr.  Dennis's  Etniria,  vol.  i.  ;  Avho  points  out  many  similai-i- 
ties  in  the  customs  of  the  Etruscans  with  those  of  their  reputed  forefathers  in 
Asia  Minor. 

°  "  Non  enim  hie  est  ubi  ex  Tusco  modo 

Tute  tibi  indigne  dotem  quaeras  corpore." — Cistell.  ii,  3,  20.  ' 
Cf.  Herod,  i.  93. 
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the  coasts  of  Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily,  why  might  not  this 
have  been  performed  in  Etruria  some  centuries  before,  pro- 
vided navigation  had  made  adequate  progress  ?  And  that 
this  was  the  case  at  a  very  early  period  we  have  already 
endeavoured  to  show. 

But  the  Lydian  immigrants  need  not  have  been  so  very 
numerous.  Herodotus,  indeed,  speaks  of  half  the  people ;  but 
in  ancient  times  a  people  was  often  composed  of  a  city  or  a 
tribe.  IN'or  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  all  came  in 
one  fleet.  A  few  thousand  immigrants  may  under  favourable 
circumstances  soon  grow  up  into  a  great  nation ;  and  though 
the  Lydians  may  not  at  first  have  formed  any  great  portion 
of  the  people  afterwards  called  Etruscans,  yet,  from  their 
superior  civilisation  they  may  have  succeeded  in  imparting 
many  of  their  customs  and  much  of  their  language  to  the 
more  barbarous  people  among  whom  they  landed,  and  perhaps 
even  their  name. 

It  is  evident  that  other  settlements  had  also  been  made  on 
the  coast  of  Etruria  by  an  Hellenic  race.  Such  were  Pisae, 
Telamon,  Agylla  or  Caere,  with  Pyrgi,  its  port,  and  others. 
The  name  of  Pyrgi  (UvpyoL,  the  towers)  of  itself  denotes  its 
Greek  origin ;  which  is  further  shown  by  its  containing  a 
temple  to  Eileithyia,  a  purely  Greek  goddess,  who  presided 
over  child-birth.  The  circumstance  that  Caere  had  a  treasury 
at  Delphi,  affords  also  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
Grecian  origin.  Telamon  and  Pisae  are  Grecian  names :  the 
Greek  origin  of  the  latter  was  almost  universally  recognized 
in  antiquity;  Cato,  the  only  author  who  ascribes  to  it  an 
Etruscan  foundation,  admits  at  the  same  time  that  its  site 
had  been  previously  occupied  by  a  people  speaking  a  Greek 
dialect.  ^  These  Greek  settlers  appear  to  have  spread  them- 
selves a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  relates  ^  that  even  in  his  time  vestiges  of  an 
Hellenic  race  might  still  be  traced  in  the  Etruscan  towns  of 
Ealerii  and  Fescennium.  Such  were  their  Argolic  shields 
and  lances  and  other  weapons,  their  religious  rites,  the  method 
in   which  their  temples   were    constructed,   &c.      But    the 

»  Apud  Serv.  ad  Mn,  x.  179.  2  Lib.  i.  ch.  21. 
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Btrongost  rvidi'iico  was  u  tciuplir  at  Falciii  cxiutly  lila;  that 
ol"  Ilciv,  or  .hiiio,  at  Arj^os,  in  Nvhi<li  siiniliir  Hacnul  ritcH  wcfro 
liciloniu'd  ;  aiiKm;^  which  may  he  iikuc  parlicuhirly  distiii- 
guished  the  haskiit-bcarin^'  vir^'iii  [Kainjijiopos;)  who  inau^'U- 
ratt'd  tlu^  sacrilicivs,  and  tht^  chorus  of  ^diLs  who  sung  their 
tnulitionarv  hymns  to  tlic  ^nxldcss.  Livy,  in  rchiting  thf, 
treachery  of  the  I^discan  schoolmaster,  who  offered  to  give 
his  pupils  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  remarks  that  it  wan 
a  Greek  custom  to  commit  several  boys  to  the  care  of  one 
master.^  ^loreover,  some  Etruscan  words  connected  with 
relij^ion,  as  Jiaruspc^u  and  harioluji,  are,  as  Mr.  Newman 
observes,'^  manifest  corruptions  of  the  Clreek  lepoaKonro^  and 
Up€v<;.  Tliere  were  also  traces  (jf  the  Argives  at  ilome,  as  we 
sliall  see  furtlier  on. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  aid  which  the  early 
Romans  occasionally  received  from  Etruria,  and  the  Etruscan 
settlements  made  in  that  city,  were  derived  from  the  Grecian 
l)opulation  of  Etruria,  and  were  prompted  by  a  commmiity  of 
race.  It  was  probably  also  the  Pelasgic,  or  Hellenic,  portion 
of  the  Etruscan  population  that  became  by  their  piracies  the 
terror  of  the  seas.  Piracy,  as  we  know  from  Thucydides,  was 
a  favourite  pursuit  of  the  more  ancient  Greeks,  and  regarded 
by  them  as  an  honourable  one.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
Etruscans  do  not  seem  to  have  been  a  maritime  people.  At 
all  events,  the  leading  cities  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy  were 
inland :  not  one  of  the  twelve  w^as  seated  on  the  sea. 

But  of  what  was  the  great  bulk  of  the  Etruscan  population 
composed?  Of  the  Umbrians,  whom  the  Lydians  are  said 
to  have  found  there  on  their  arrival  ?  ^  Or  of  a  distinct  race, 
that  called  by  Dionysius  Bhasenncc  ?  *     It  is  evident  that  no 

^  **Mos  erat  Faliscis,  eodeni  magistro  liberorum  et  comite  uti :  siniulque 
plures  piieri,  quod  hodie  quoque  in  Grsecia  manet,  unius  curae  demanda- 
bantur." — Liv.  v.  27. 

^  Regal  Rome,  p.  109.  "Whatever  Tarquin  may  have  done  at  Rome,  it  is 
evident  that  he  could  not  have  introduced  the  religious  usages  above  adverted 
to  at  Falerii. 

^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Lepsius  in  his  "  TyiThenische  Pelasger  in  Etrurien  " 
(8vo.  Leipsic,  1842,  2  Bande). 

■*  Lib.  i.  c.  30. 
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mixture  of  Hellenes  and  Umbrians  could  have  produced  a 
language  totally  unintelligible  to  the  Eomans,  which  has 
defeated  all  the  efforts  of  modern  philologists  to  interpret  it. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  third  element,  and  the 
question  is  whether  this  was  Lydian  or  Rhasennic?  The 
latter  race,  however — if  indeed  it  be  a  distinct  race  at  all, 
instead  of  only  another  name  for  the  Etruscans — is  known 
only  from  Dionysius,  and  is  mentioned  by  no  other  ancient 
author.  How  they  came  into  Italy,  if  their  existence  as  a 
separate  race  is  to  be  allowed,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 
The  Etruscans  appear  at  one  time  to  have  occupied  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  where  they  must  have  subdued  the  Umbrians, 
till  they  were  themselves  driven  out  in  turn  by  the  Celts  or 
Gauls,  about  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  ;  when  part  of 
them  appear  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Rhsetia, 
and  the  remainder,  we  may  presume,  proceeded  towards  the 
south.^  Hence  some  modern  writers,  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  names  Rhcetia  and  Rhasenna,  have  been  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  Etruscans  entered  Italy  from  the  Alps,  which 
had  been  their  primitive  abode.  But  this  is  quite  at  variance 
with  the  account  of  Livy.  That  historian  tells  us  that,  before 
the  above-mentioned  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the  Etruscans 
occupied  both  sides  of  the  Apennines,  that  towards  the 
Adriatic,  and  that  towards  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  having  in 
each  district  twelve  cities.  The  twelve  original  cities  were 
those  on  the  Roman  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  twelve  on 
the  further,  or  northern  side,  were  colonies  from  these.  The 
latter  occupied  all  the  territory  beyond  the  Po  as  far  as  the 
Alps,  except  the  district  belonging  to  the  Veneti.  Hence, 
also,  the  origin  of  the  Alpine  races,  especially  the  Rhaetians  ; 
who  became  barbarized  in  these  countries,  retaining  nothing 
of  their  ancient  cultivation  except  their  language,  and  even 
that  corrupted.  ^ 

1  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  20,  §  24  ;  Justin,  xx.  5. 

*  Liv.  V.  33.  Livy  does  not  explain  whether  the  Etruscans  were  driven 
into  the  Alps,  or  went  there  voluntarily  in  the  progress  of  colonization.  But 
the  latter  supposition  is  quite  improbable,  while  the  former  agrees  with  the 
accounts  of  Pliny  and  Justin.     It  may  be  observed  that  Livy's  account  is  at 
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Fi'diii  this  account  we  sec  lli;it  the  iinivcrsiil  o])ini(in  ainon^ 
the  Ikoiimiis  rcspt'cl  iii^  (lie  Ly<lia!i  origin  of  tin;  IClruMcans 
(lid  iiol  rest  only  on  the  aulliorily  of  Herodotus,  but  was  also 
sn|t|M»ih'd  liy  liisiorical  liadil  i(»ii,  which  rrjdc.sciilcd  Iht; 
oritrinal  Mli-uscau  sclllcmrnls  l(»  haNc  Ix'cii  on  the  smilhcrn, 
or  IJonian  siilc  of  llic  Apennines;  that  is,  in  Mlrui'ia  propel'. 
llonc(^  they  ])ushed  foiward  their  colonies  iiortliwards  to  the; 
Al])s ;  tacts  wliicli  show  that  tliey  did  not  enter  Italy  ])y 
those  mountains,  but  by  tlu^  sea.  And  it  must  be  renuMn- 
bcred  that  tl\is  tradition  belon^^s  to  the  historical  times,  tli(3 
(^lallie  iuNasion  whicli  drove  the  Etruscans  from  Nortli  Italy 
liaving  occurred  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Tarqiiinius  Priscus. 

On  tlu^  wliole,  tlierefore,  it  seems  to  us  most  probal)le  tliat 
the  greater  part  of  the  popidation  of  Ktruria  was  comi)osed  of 
Unjbrians,  whom  the  Lydians  had  reihiced  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection ;  since  we  find  that  when  the  CJauls  invaded  Northern 
Italy,  abont  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  they  not  only 
drove  out  the  Etruscans,  the  dominant  race,  but  also  the 
Umbrians,  who  were  their  subjects ;  a  fact  which  Livy  seems 
to  mention  with  some  surprise,^  and  in  a  way  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  first  Celtic  tribes  which  passed 
the  Al}>s  had  suffered  the  Umbrians  to  remain  in  the  districts 
between  those  mountains  and  the  Po,  but  that  subsequent 
invaders  had  expelled  even  them  as  well  as  the  Etruscans.  In 
fact,  a  semi-barbarous  race,  as  the  Gauls  then  w^ere,  would  not 
have  had  much  occasion  for  the  services  of  a  people  that  must 
have  resembled  them,  while  the  more  civilized  Lydians  knew 
how  to  convert  them  into  useful  dependants  and  servants. 

Besides  the  Lydians  and  the  Umbrians,  another  element  of 
the  Etruscan  population  was  the  Greeks  settled  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Etruria.     In  the  course  of 


direct  variance  with  Mommsen's  assertion  (Rom.  Gescli.  B.  i.  Kap,  9,  S.  82), 
that  in  historical  times  the  Etruscans  moved  from  north  to  south.  That  the 
Etruscans  were  first  driven  into  Rhtetia  by  the  Gauls  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Sehwegler  (Rom.  Gesch.  i.  269). 

1  "  Penino  deinde  Boii  Lingonesque  transgressi,  quum  jam  inter  Padum  atque 
Alpes  omnia  tenerentur,  Pado  ratibus  trajecto,  uon  Etruscos  modo,  sed  etiam 
Umbros  agi'o  pellunt :  intra  Apenninum  tamen  sese  tenuere." — Lib.  v.  c.  35. 

C 
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time,  wlien  the  Etruscan  dominion  had  been  limited  to 
Etruria  proper,  or  the  country  between  the  Magra  on  the 
north,  the  Tiber  on  the  south,  the  Apennines  on  the  east, 
and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  west,  all  these  elements,  being 
confined  to  narrower  limits,  became  gradually  more  and  more 
fused  together,  and  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Lydians, 
the  governing  race,  obtained  the  predominance.  How  the 
nation  thus  formed  obtained  the  name  of  Etruscans  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  should  not 
have  been  imposed  by  the  dominant  race.  The  Umbrians,  to 
judge  from  the  Eugubine  Tables,  appear  to  have  called  them 
Tursci,  which,  by  an  easy  transposition  of  the  tt  and  r, 
became  Trusci,  and  by  the  addition  of  c,  probably  an  article, 
Etrusci.  Tusci  and  Etruria  are  perhaps  Eoman  corruptions. 
The  name  of  Rhascnncc,  mentioned  only  by  Dionysius,  may 
rest  on  some  mistake  of  that  author.  The  root  of  Tursci  is 
perhaps  to  be  sought  in  Tyrscnus,  the  name  of  the  leader 
of  the  Lydian  emigration.^  The  appellation  can  hardly 
haver  been  derived  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  as  founders 
of  the  Hellenic  portion  of  the  Etruscans ;  and  the  name  of 
Mare  Tyrrhenum,  for  the  Lower  Sea,  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  Greek  writers.  The  Etruscans,  how- 
ever, when  in  possession  of  Northern  Italy,  appear  to  have 
given  name  to  the  Adriatic  through  their  colony  of  Adria, 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Po. 

Besides  the  lapygians  and  Etruscans,  Ancient  Italy  was 
inhabited  by  various  other  nations,  which,  as  they  spoke 
cognate  dialects,  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  de- 
scended from  one  common  stock.  Their  remote  stock  is 
universally  agreed  to  have  been  Indo-European;  whether 
their  more  immediate  stock  was  Greek,  Teutonic,  or  Celtic, 
has  been  differently  determined,  according  to  the  judgment  or 

^  May  not  the  name  TvpffrjvSs  be  composed  of  Tupa,  whence  the  Tursci  of 
the  Umbrians,  and  rjvSs,  a  significant  particle,  meaning  in  Lydian  son,  or 
something  analogous  ?  Hence  we  might  explain  such  Etruscan  names  as 
Pors-ena  (or  Porsenna),  Vib-ena,  &c.  The  making  of  the  e  short  seems  to  be  a 
licence  taken  by  some,  not  all,  of  the  Latin  poets.  Greek  authors  write  Uopa-nvas 
or  nopcTij'os.  Virgil,  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin  poets,  has  Porsena  (Mn. 
viii.  646). 
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lilt'  |>it'ju(li('('  dl'  liKiuircrs.  Tluiso  vaiious  races  jin^  (oiiimoiily 
liiiikiMl  iiikIci- Ihc  llirtH'  <j:niii(l  divisioiiH  of  IJiiiliriaiiM,  8al«*l- 
liiiiis,  inid  I.nliiis;  llum^di  sonic  wrilcis,  as  Dr.  Mojiiiusrn, 
rccoH^iiisc  only  two.  inchidin:^^  nndci-  tlici  rinhrians  those  v.uioii 
wliicli  others  call  Sahellian.  The  Sahellian  races  inelnded 
t  he  Sahines  and  the  Saiiinites,  wil  h  the  1  rilics  which  spiini" 
lV(tni  them,  as  (he  ^larsi,  Marrueini,  I'ldij^nii,  I'icentes,  Ilirpini, 
andollurs.  The  near  connexion  between  the  Sal)iiies  and 
the  Sanniites  is  shown  l)y  the  fact  that  the  latter  called 
themselves  S({fiiu\^  with  a  ehanL^^e  of  h  into /!  And  that  the 
term  S((h('lh(s  was  api)lied  both  to  Samnites  and  Sabines 
ni)pear8  from  several  ])assagi^s  in  ancient  authors.  Horace 
uses  it  of  both  races.-  Pliny  says  that  the  Samnites  were 
called  Sabelli,^  and  Livy  identifies  the  Sal)ellian  territory 
with  that  of  Samniuni."* 

The  Sabines,  the  Samnites,  and  their  corrnate  races  occu- 
lted the  greater  part  of  Central  Italy,  from  the  Xar  and  the 
.Esis  on  the  north  to  Lucania  and  Ai)ulia  on  the  south,  and 
from  the  Adriatic  on  the  east  to  Latium  and  Campania 
on  the  west.  North  of  these  lay  the  Umbrians,  w^ho,  in  very 
early  times,  probably  occupied  the  ^vhole  of  Northern  Italy, 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  as  far  as  the  Alps,  with  the  exception  of 
Liguria  on  the  west,  and  the  territory  of  the  Veneti  on  the 
east.  At  the  time  when  Rome  was  founded  they  still  con- 
tinued to  occupy  these  regions ;  for  they  had  not  yet  been 
driven  from,  the  north  by  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  and 
the  establishment  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  But,  for  the  most 
part  at  all  events,  they  were  no  longer  independent.  They 
had  been  subdued  by  the  Etruscans,  wiio  appear  to  have 
held  as  conquerors,  as  w^e  have  already  observed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Umbrian  territory  as  above  defined,  as  far  south 
at  least,  as  Felsina,  or  Bononia,  which  they  appear  to  have 

1  Mommsen,  Unterit.  Dial.  S.  101. 

2  Of  the  Samnites,  Sat.  ii.  1,  36  :  of  tlie  Sabines,  Od.  iii.  6,  38  ;  Sat.  i.  9, 
29,  &c. 

3  H.  K  iii.  12,  17.  ;  cf.  Strab.  v.  12,  p.  250. 

*  "  Alteri  Consuli  .Emilio,  ingresso  Sabellum  agrum,  non  castra  Samnitium, 
nonlegiones  usquam  opposite." — Lib.  viii.  c.  1. 

c2 
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founded.  In  the  south-east  the  Umbrians  seem  to  have 
maintained  their  independence  ;  but  after  the  Gallic  invasion 
they  were  reduced  to  a  small  strip  of  land  between  Etruria 
on  the  west,  and  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines  on  the 
east,  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Tiber  on  the  north,  to  the 
Sabine  territory  on  the  south. 

If  the  Umbrians  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Italian  races,  as  they  are  universally  represented  to  be  by 
ancient  authors — -though  this  hardly  agrees  with  the  theory 
that  Italy  was  peopled  exclusively  by  land,  since  in  that  case 
we  might  expect  them  to  have  been  thrust  towards  the  south 
— then  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  progenitors  of  those 
Umbro-Sabellian  tribes  before  alluded  to,  who  spoke  cognate 
dialects.  And  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  philological  re- 
searches, facilitated  by  the  celebrated  Tables  found  at  Gubbio, 
the  ancient  Iguvium,  containing  tolerably  long  specimens  of 
what,  from  the  place  of  their  discovery,  is  considered  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Umbrian  dialect. 

The  southern  extremities  of  Italy,  besides  the  lapygians, 
seem,  in  very  ancient  times,  and  before  the  foundation  of 
Eome,  to  have  been  inhabited  by  various  Grecian  or  Pelasgio 
tribes,^  such  as  the  QEnotrians,  or  Itali,  the  Daunians,  Siculi, 
&c.,  whose  history  and  ethnological  affinities  are  so  obscure 
and  perplexed,  that  it  would  altogether  exceed  the  scope  of 
the  present  work  to  attempt  to  unravel  them.  Only  as  the 
name  of  the  Itali,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  CEnotrii,  has  become  famous  by  being  extended  to 
the  whole  Italian  peninsula,  we  may  mention  that  originally 
they  seem  to  have  occupied  only  the  extremity  of  the  toe  of 
Italy,  or  Bruttium,  southw^ards  from  the  Terinsean  and  Scyl- 
Isetian  Gulfs.  Hence  the  race  and  the  name  spread  north- 
Avards  over  the  territory  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Lucanians,  a  Samnite  race,  who  with  the  Bruttii  seem  to 
have   subdued   the   Itali.     How,  after  this  catastrophe,  the 

1  Among  other  evidences  of  Greek  colonization  at  a  very  remote  period,  may- 
be mentioned  the  Scyllsean  promontory  in  Argolis,  and  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  or  Italia,  alluded  to  by  Homer  (Odyss. 
xii.  73,  235,  &c.). 
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imnii'  caiMi'  (<>  l>i'  preserved,  and  ulliiiuilely  to  luivn  Im-cm 
ad«)|iled  for  the  whole  j)eiiiiisulii.  IVoiii  the  A\\tH  to  the 
soiitheriiiMost  exheiiiily,  \h  ii  j)rol»h'in  wliieh  we  an;  unahh! 
to  solvo.  It  n|»|»('iirs  to  havo  l)een  apjtlicMl  in  that  oxtciided 
si^iiitieation  at  h-ast  as  early  as  the  time  of  Tolyhius,'  or 
ni«M'e  than  a  eeiitiiry  and  a  half  licfoic  the  Christian  era; 
thou»;ii  its  meaning  does  not  seem  to  liavc  heeii  (juite  settled 
even  in  the  time;  of  Ani^nistus,  as  Dionysins  tliinks  it  necessary 
to  deline  what  he  comprehends  under  the;  name.- 

All  this  southern  ]>art  of  Italy  came  al'terwards  to  be  called 
^lai^na  (Jneciu,  from  the  numerous  (I reek  colonies  foundecl 
alonn"  its  coasts.  North  of  the  Itali,  or  the  more;  modern 
Lucania,  exteuilin^-  from  tlie  river  Silarus  on  the  south  to  the 
Liris  on  the  nt)rth,  and  hounded  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  on 
the  east  hy  the  country  of  the  Sahines,  lay  the  district  known 
in  hiter  times  as  Camjiania,  but  inhabited  at  an  early  period 
by  the  Ausonians,  Oi)ieans,  or  Oscans,  wlio,  if  not  identical, 
w  ere  probably  only  dillerent  tribes  of  the  same  people. 

It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  Latium,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  Italian  districts,  as  the  country  of  tlie  Latin 
race,  and  the  seat  of  Rome.  The  boundaries  of  Latium  were 
at  first  uncertain,  except  where  they  are  marked  by  the  Anio, 
the  Tiber,  and  the  sea.  On  the  east  and  south  the  Latins 
were  surrounded  by  hostile  nations,  the  Sabines,  the  Hernici, 
^qui,  and  A\)l8ci,  and  their  limits  seem  to  have  varied  with 
their  success  in  war. 

The  early  history  of  Latium  is  as  obscure  as  that  of  the 
other  Italian  nations,  and  even  more  so,  from  the  figments 
respecting  it  handed  down  by  ancient  authors.  It  appears  to 
liave  been  inhabited  at  an  early  period  by  the  Siculi,  who, 
perhaps,  also  had  possession  of  Campania,  and  were  probably 
a  Pelasgic  or  Greek  race  nearly  allied  to  the  (Enotrians  or 
Itali.  These  tribes  would  then  have  held  possession  of  the 
southern  and  western  coasts  of  Italy,  as  far  north  as  the 
Tiber,  till  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  driven  out  or  subdued 
by  the  advancing  Sabellian  nations,  when  they  retired  into 
Sicily,   and   gave  name   to  that  island.     Their  presence  in 

1  Hist.  ii.  14.  3  Ant.  Rom.  i.  10. 
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Latium  seems  to  be  attested  by  some  words  common  to  the 
T/atin  with  Sicilian  Greek.^  Pliny  enumerates  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Latium  in  the  following  order  :  Aborigines,  Pelasgians, 
Arcadians,  Siculians,  Aurunci,  Eutulians.^  The  Aurunci 
seem  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Ausones.  The  Pelas- 
gians and  Arcadians  mvist  have  been  colonists  from  Greece, 
who  settled  in  Latium  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  Latin 
traditions  conveyed  an  indistinct  memory  of  them  in  the 
stories  of  Hercules  and  the  Pelasgian  Argives  founding  a 
Saturnian  city  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  of  the  Arcadian  Evander 
building  another  on  the  Palatine,  and  of  a  third  called 
Antipolis  on  Mons  Janiculus.  Tliese  settlements,  however, 
were  abandoned,  from  what  cause  cannot  be  said,  and  the 
inhabitants  probably  proceeded  further  inland,  or  joined  their 
Hellenic  brethren  in  the  south  of  Etruria.  It  is  possible 
that  the  inconvenience  of  the  situation  may  have  led  to  their 
abandonment ;  for  Eome  was  the  last  city  built  in  this  district, 
by  a  necessity  apparently  which  left  no  choice,  all  the  sur- 
rounding parts  being  then  thickly  studded  with  towns.  Dr. 
Mommsen,  indeed,  in  his  history,  rejects  all  these  accounts  of 
Grecian  colonists,  and  considers  the  Latins  to  have  been  a 
pure  and  unmixed  Italian  race.  Yet  his  opinions  as  a  phi- 
lologist differ  from  those  which  he  holds  as  an  historian.  For 
in  his  work  on  the  dialects  of  Lower  Italy,  he  maintains  that 
the  Arcadian  refugee  Evander  brought  the  Greek  alphabet  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Latium,  and  that  his  mother  Carmenta 
formed  out  of  it  the  oldest  Latin  one,  in  order  to  commit  to 
writing  the  holy  formidse,  or  Sacra  Carmina,  over  which  she 
presided.  Dr.  Mommsen  does  not,  indeed,  say  that  Evander 
founded  a  colony ;  but,  on  his  own  showing,  Evander  and  his 
mother  must  have  exercised  a  very  considerable  influence ; 
and  that  they  could  have  come  into  Italy  at  all  is  a  very 

1  Mommsen,  Eom.  Gesch.  B.  i.  Kap.  3,  quotes  a  few  of  tliese,  and  thinks 
they  may  have  resulted  from  the  commerce  between  Kome  and  Sicily.  But 
there  are  more  than  he  cites,  and  some  of  these  latter  could  have  had  no 
I'eference  to  commerce  ;  as  gelu,  campus,  nepotes,  &c.  See  Newman,  Eegal 
Rome,  p.  11,  and  Miiller,  Etrusker,  p.  12. 

2  H.  N.  iii.  9. 
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iiiipDitaiil  !uliiiis>ii>n  lidiii  (Uir  \\\\n  risi'u  licri!  HO  stoutly 
(l('nii.'H  the  possilMlity  «>r  sik  h  ii  visil  in  the  Htutc  in  which 
navi^'iitiuu  was  in  thai  very  ivmolc  period.^ 


SKCTION    II. 

rol'NIiATloN    OF    KO.Mi;. 

TilK  constaiioy  willi  wliicli  tradition  asserts  tho  forcimi  ori<'in 
of  lioni(»  forbids  us  lo  tliini;  that  it  could  hav(^  been  fouiidcil 
by  native  l.atins;  while  the  name  itself  (M*o5yLta  =  Valentia, 
stron«j[th)  iioints  directly,  like  Pf/rt/i,  or  Ncajwlis,  to  Greek 
ibunders.  The  traditions  resj)i»ctin<^  its  origin  aic,  however, 
so  luuuerous  and  so  divergent  as  to  deprive  them,  for  the 
most  part,  of  any  historical  value  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
aluiixst  wholly  found  in  (J reek  authors  tends  the  same  way. 
Any  Latin  traditions  would  naturally  be  more  trustworthy; 
and  such  fortunately  have  been  preserved  by  Dionysius. 
I'hey  -were  taken,  it  appears,  from  the  sacred,  or  sacerdotal, 
books  ;  and  as  such  books  couhl  not,  of  course,  have  been 
in  existence  before  the  time  of  Xuma,  we  may  infer,  from 
their  mentioning  antecedent  events,  that  the  Pontifices  were 
not,  like  the  Pontifex  ^Maximns,  mere  registrars  of  contem- 
])orary  occurrences,  but  composed  a  sort  of  chronicle,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  in 
iact,  in  the  absence  of  a  cultivated  and  reading  public,  pro- 

1  "  lusofern  hat  also  die  Sage  duivliaus  Reclit,  wenu  sie  die  Einfuhrung  der 
litteratura  iu  Kom  deni  Evander  oder  dem  Herkules  zuschreibt.  Yon  den 
Pelasgorn  in  Aroadien  sei  die  Schrift  nacli  Latium  gekoiiimen,  nicht  lange 
nach  dem  dieselbc  den  Arkadern  selber  bekannt  ge  word  en  ;  der  Arcadische 
Fliiohtling  Evander  habe  von  dort  das  grieeliiselie  Alphabet  den  Aboriginern 
mitgebraoht  nnd  dessen  ^hitter  Carmenta  darans  das  alteste  Lateinische 
gebildet  (gra?cas  literas  in  latinas  commutavit,  Hygin.)  ohne  Zeweifel  znnachst 
ziir  Aufzeichnung  der  heiligen  Formeln,  der  Sacra  Carmina,  denen  Carmenta 
vorstand." — Die  unteritalischen  Dialekte,  S.  28. 

Indeed  Dr.  Mommsen  is  as  great  a  stickler  for  the  antiquity  of  Italian  litera- 
ture as  he  is  a  determined  opponent  of  early  Greek  navigation.  Thus,  iu  the 
work  just  cited  (p.  3),  he  holds  that  the  Samnites  brought  their  alphabet  with 
them  when  they  immigrated  at  some  remote  and  unknown  period  over  the 
Alps  into  Italy.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  writer  who  holds  such 
opinions  should  consider  the  early  Roman  history  to  be  entirely  fabulous. 
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fessional  authors,  and  an  establisliecl  book-selling  trade,  they 
were  the  recognised  historiographers  of  the  Roman  city.^ 

After  giving  the  Greek  traditions  respecting  the  foundation 
of  Eome,  Dionysius  proceeds  as  follows  :  ^ — • 

"  I  could  adduce  many  other  Greek  writers  who  record 
various  founders  of  the  city ;  but,  not  to  be  tedious,  I  will 
come  to  the  Eoman  authorities.  The  Eomans  have  not, 
indeed,  a  single  ancient  historian,  or  prose  writer :  but  they 
are  accustomed  to  draw  from  the  ancient  sources  preserved  in 
their  sacerdotal  books  (eV  tepat?  SeXrot?).  Now  some  of  the 
writers  who  drew  from  these  books  say  that  Romulus  and 
Romus,  the  founders  of  Rome,  were  the  sons  of  ^neas  ; 
while  others  say  that  they  were  the  children  of  his  daughter, 
without  specifying  their  father ;  and  that  ^neas  gave  them 
as  hostages  to  Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  when  the 
treaty  was  made  between  them.  Latinus  not  only  treated 
the  youths  kindly,  but,  dying  without  male  issue,  made  them 
heirs  of  part  of  his  dominions.  Others  say  that  on  the 
death  of  ^neas,  Ascanius,  who  had  succeeded  to  all  his 
dominions,  divided  all  the  Latin  territory  into  three  parts, 
sharing  them  with  his  brothers  Romulus  and  Romus  ;  that 
Ascanius  himself  built  Alba  and  some  other  cities,  while 
Romus  founded  Capua,  which  he  named  after  his  great- 
grandfather Capys ;  Anchise,  so  called  after  his  grandfather 
Anchises ;  ^nea,  afterwards  Janiculum,  after  his  father ;  and 
Rome,  which  bore  his  own  name.  This  last  remained  some 
time  deserted,  till  the  Albans  sent  another  colony  thither,  led 
by  Romulus  and  Romus,  when  its  ancient  form  was  revived. 
Thus  it  appears  that  Rome  was  founded  twice ;  first  a  little 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  again  fifteen  generations  later." 

We  have  here  a  strange  jumble  of  traditions,  from  which, 
however,  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  extract  a  kernel  of  truth. 

First  of  all  it  must  be  laid  down  that  the  traditions  about 
the  appearance  of  ^neas  in  Italy  are  nothing  but  pure  fable. 
Homer,  who  is  the  best  authority  concerning  him,  knows 
nothing  of  his  wanderings,  but  appears  to  have  conceived 
that  he  reigned  over  the  Trojans  after  the  death  of  Priam. 

1  See  tlie  Preliminary  Dissertation.  ^  j^i^^  j,  ch.  73. 
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1'his  (•iiiiclusion,  iikIimmI,  i.s  drawn  IVoiu  ii  soil  ol"  ])inj»li('cy 
iiIUtihI  liy  I'o.sciilnii  in  the  couikmI  of  the  ^ods,  Nvliidi  dfics 
not  fltato  vr/fr/r  /Kikms  whm  so  to  ici;^Mi  :  luit  any  Jair  and 
iialuial  inlorprctiilinii  (A'  lli<'  |»assii<^'ti  will.  \V(^  think,  show 
th;it  IIohh'i-  iiicnnt  al  Troy,'  and  Straho  a]>|)('ars  t<t  havii 
accopUnl  the  words  in  that  s(Mis(\"'^  As  Scliwc^^k'.r  ()l)S(;i'V(!8,* 
HonuM'  cinmot  mean,  l>y  any  coninion  (ixi'«^('ti<'al  nu'tliod,  that 
i^^jicas  was  to  rci^n,  after  many  yi^ars  of  wandering,  over  a 
small  remainder  of  the  Trojans  in  a  distant  and  barbarons 
land.  I'\nlher,  that  as  ;dl  poetical  ])r()pliecies  of  this  kind 
are  vaticinia  ex  crcfitn,  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  this 
jmrtieular  one  bad  fnlfilled  itself  when  the;  Iliad  was  written, 
and  that  its  fultilment  was  known  to  Homer's  andimiec.  That 
tbe  il^ineadie  reigned  in  tbe  Troad  after  the  deatb  of  ^hieas 
is  also  sbown  from  several  prose  writers.*  It  would  be  super* 
fluous,  bowever,  to  refute  at  any  lengtb  a  fable  which  is,  we 
believe,  now  almost  universally  exploded.^  The  origin  of  it 
among  the  Komans  has  been  ingeniously  referred  by  0.  Midler'^ 
to  the  bringing  of  the  Sibylline  Books  to  Kome.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  books  alluded  to  ^neas.  .  Dionysius 
appeals  to  them  in  corroboration  of  the  story  of  iEneas's 
arrival  in  Italy,  and  relates  that  the  portent  about  the  Trojans 
eating  their  tables  was  foretold  to  them  by  the  Sibyl  at  Mount 

^  Nuf  Se  5?)  AjVemo  Pirj  TpoSfCffiv  di/d^el 

Kai  TralSoiv  7ra?5ey,  roi  Keu  iJ.eT6niade  ytuwuTai.  — 11.  XX.  307. 

2  Lib.  i.  xiii.  §  53.  ^  Rom.  Gesch.  B.  i.  S.  293. 

*  As  Strabo,  xiii.  §  52,  scq.  ;  Conoii,  Karr.  41 ;  Aciisilaus,  Fr.  26,  ap.  Miil- 
ler,  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  t.  i.  p.l03  ;  and  anonymous  writers  alluded  to  by  Dionysius, 
Ant.  Rom.  i.  53.  It  also  appears  from  this  same  passage  of  Dionysius  that 
many  ancient  authors  either  denied  that  ^neas  had  come  into  Italy,  or 
asserted  that  it  was  another  -^neas,  and  not  the  son  of  Venus  and  Anchises. 

5  One  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  subject  is  Klausen's  ^Eneas  und 
die  Penaten,  Hamb.  1839,  2  Bde.  4to.  which  unites  the  merits  and  defects 
so  often  found  in  German  works  of  great  learning,  and  considerable  but  often 
overstrained  aeuteness,  -with  obsciu-ity,  fancifuluess,  and  tedious  jirolixit)'. 
The  reader  will  find  a  short  but  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  legend  of  ^Eneas 
in  Schwegler's  Romische  Geschichte,  Buch  v. ;  or  in  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  Credi- 
bility of  the  Early  Roman  History,  vol.  i.  ch.  9. 

^  In  a  paper  in  the  Classical  Journal,  1822,  vol.  xxvi.  No.  52  :  Explicantui* 
caus»  Fabulae  de  iEneffi  in  Italiam  adventu,  pp.  308 — 318. 
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Ida.^  All  the  Greek  Sibylline  oracles  originated  witli  tlio 
Teucrian  Sibyl,  who  delivered  her  prophecies  in  the  ravines 
of  Ida.  According  to  the  legend  she  was  born  at  Marpessus, 
a  place  not  far  from  Gergis,  in  the  Troad,  where  her  tomb 
was  shown  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  The  principal  subject 
of  her  j)rophecies  was  the  race  of  the  kneads,  which  ruled 
in  Mount  Ida  over  the  remnant  of  the  Teucrians.  The  Sibyl 
and  her  prophecies  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Erythrae, 
where,  as  the  Erythraean  Sibyl,  she  attained  her  greatest 
renown.  It  was  tliis  collection  of  prophecies  that  was  offered 
to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  having  come  no  doubt  by  way  of 
Cuma3,  wdiich  had  indeed  a  celebrated  Sibyl,  but  no  oracles,  of 
its  own ;  ^  and  appears  therefore  to  have  used  the  Gergithean 
collection.  That  this  had  been  brought  to  Cumfe  is  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Campanian  Cumse  was  partly 
founded  by  the  ^olian  Cymseans,  among  whom  some  Teucrians 
of  Gergis  dwelt.  ^ 

AVe  have  inserted  this  account  partly  for  its  ingenuity,  and 
partly  because,  as  the  Sibylline  books  offered  to  Tarquin  will 
occur  again  further  on,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  know  some- 
thing of  their  contents  and  their  reputed  origin.  That  they 
were  originally  of  Trojan  growth  is  shown  by  the  circle  of 
gods  to  which  they  appear  to  relate,  as  Apollo,  Lato  or  Latona, 
Artemis  or  Diana,  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  and  Pallas  or  ^linerva, 
all  which  deities  belong  to  the  native  worship  of  Mount  Ida ; 
but  more  particularly  is  it  shown  by  their  inculcating  the 
worship  of  the  Idsean  mother,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  at  their  bidding  the  Idsean  mother  was  brought  to 
Eome  from  Pessinus,  A.U.C.  549.*  Nevertheless  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  legend  of  ^neas,  and,  in  connexion  with  it, 
the  history  of  the  Alban  kings,  by  which  the  Eomans  traced 
their  origin  to  him,  obtained  a  footing  in  Rome  in  a  less 
recondite  manner.  It  was  a  common  practice  of  antiquity 
to  refer  the  foundation  of  cities  to  some  hero  or  demig^od. 
Hercules,  Diomede,  and  ^neas  were  favourite  personages  for 

1  Lib.  i.  c.  49,  55. 

2  Pausau.  X.  12,  8.  ^  Athenaeus,  vi,  68  ;  xii.  26. 
*  Liv.  xxix.  10  ;  cf.  Schwegler.  B,  i.  S.  315. 
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this  )iiir|Kisr  ;  niiil  tlic  iiiiilii;4uily  "1  llninci's  Imi^nia^t*  l**!!  at 
loast  a  pi';^  nil  wliicli  li»  liiin:'  tin-  liilmn  nl'  (lie  \v;i!i<lrriiij^s  of 
^^JiL'as,  who  is  n-piitcd  to  Iiunc  loiiiidtMl  .several  cilie.s,  heHid«*H 
beiiiLj  the  remote,  founder  ol'  Koine.  Nay,  it  is  even  ]K)MHihlo 
that  the  Sibyl — \\  ho  was  evith-ntly  a  mercenary  imjjostor — 
niiiN  have  been  imbieecl  to  briiiLi;  her  ^vares  to  Komc,  I'roni  a 
know  K'd|j,-e  tliai  the  L'oniaiis  ehiiiiicii  descent  I'rulii  A^iienH, 
which  woiihl  rciuh'i'  thi'  bool^s  iiiore  saleable. 

It  is  e\idcnt  that  the  ieueiid  ol'  JCneas  was  not  credited  by 
educatcul  Komans  of  the  hiter  times,  ('icero,  in  the  short 
sUetch  which  he.  <^i\i's  of  early  IJoiiian  history  in  the  second 
book  of  his  lu^public,  says  not  a  NNord  about  it,  but  passes  on 
at  oncir  to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  I^ivy,  as  we  have  before 
taken  occasion  to  remark  in  the  Intro(hiction,  considered,  as 
ap})oars  from  his  rreface,  the  whole  history  before  tlie  time 
of  Komulus,  as  it  was  commonly  received,  to  have  been 
fabulous.  lUit  tlie  story  of  Juieas  had  then  taken  such  liohl 
of  the  pu])lic  mind,  and  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
glory  of  the  Julian  race,  that  lie  consulted  perhaps  Loth  his 
literary  popularity  and  his  favour  with  the  imperial  family,  by 
abstaining  from  refuting  it.^  He  accepted  the  story  as  it  stood, 
without  inquiring  into  it  critically,  resigning  on  this  occasion 
his  functions  of  historian.  Hence  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  is 
rather  hard  upon  him  when  he  observes  that  "  at  the  outset 
of  his  history  he  speaks  of  the  exception  made  in  favour  of 
^neas  and  Antenor,  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  by  the  vic- 
torious Greeks,  as  a  certain  fact ; "  ^  thus  charging  him  with 
inconsistency  in  varying  from  what  he  had  said  in  his  Preface. 
But  we  think  that  the  very  words  which  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis 
adduces  in  support  of  this  assertion  prove  the  contrary.  Livy 
does  not  say,  "jam  primum  omnium  constat,"  as  he  would 

^  "Ea  nee  afHrmare,  nee  refellere  in  animo  est." — Prtef.  How  gi-ateful 
the  stoiy  was  to  the  imperial  mind  is  shown  by  the  splendid  fiction  of  A^'irgil, 
the  flatterer  of  Augustus,  who  also  giatified  the  popular  taste  by  pressing 
into  it,  against  all  the  laws  of  chronology,  the  tale  of  Dido,  and  by  many 
passages  calculated  to  flatter  the  national  self-love.  But  the  .Eneid  conlJ 
hardly  have  been  published  when  Livy  wrote  his  Preface  and  earlier  books,  at 
least. 

'^  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  344,  note  199. 
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have  done  in  announcing  a  certain  fact ;  but  lie  qualifies  tlie 
word  "  constat "  with  "  satis  " — "  jam  primum  omnium  satis 
constat" — -''it  is  tolerably  certain."  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis 
proceeds  to  charge  him  with  saying  of  Ascanius  that  he  was 
certainly  the  son  of  ^neas — "  certe  natum  ^nea  constat/' 
though  he  had  not  ventured  to  decide  whether  by  Creusa  or 
Lavinia.  Livy,  however,  is  here  also  quite  consistent.  He 
knew  very  well  that  the  true  Ascanius  could  not  have  been 
the  son  of  Lavinia  ;  but  he  was  quite  justified  in  calling  him 
the  son  of  ^Eneas,  for  which  he  had  the  authority  of  all 
antiquity.  It  was  delicate  ground.  The  whole  passage  was 
cautiously  framed,  so  as  not  to  question  too  rudely  the  im- 
perial pedigree ;  or  may  even  have  been  a  delicate  and  latent 
satire  upon  it.  "  I  will  not  pronounce  for  certain,"  says  Livy, 
"  whether  it  was  Ascanius,  or  an  elder  than  he,  born  of  Creusa 
before  Ilium  fell,  and  afterwards  the  companion  of  his  father's 
flight,  whom,  as  lulus,  the  Julian  family  claims  as  the  author 
of  its  name."  ^  In  fact,  Livy  knew  that  Ascanius  and  lulus 
were  two  distinct  personages,  born  many  centuries  apart ;  as 
we  shall  proceed  to  show. 

The  true  tradition,  that  Eome  had  been  founded  only  a 
generation  or  two  after  the  settlement  of  some  Greek  colonists 
on  the  coast  of  Latium,  had  been  preserved  in  the  pontifical 
books ;  but  these  unfortunately  had  been  burnt  when  Eome 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however, 
when  we  see  what  pains  the  Eomans  took  to  recover  their  old 
laws  after  that  catastrophe,^  that  the  priests  re- wrote  their 
Comme7itarii  at  that  epoch ;  for,  if  they  had  not  done  so,  how 
should  subsequent  authors  have  been  able  to  find  in  their 
books,  as  Dionysius  assures  us  they  did,  accounts  relating  to 
a  period  antecedent  to  the  foundation  of  Eome  ?  In  thus  re- 
writing their  books,  they  must,  no  doubt,  have  trusted  to  their 
memory,  unless  where  documents  were  still  extant  that  might 
have  guided  them ;  such  as  the  Annates  Maximi,  laws, 
treaties,  inscriptions,  domestic  histories,  &c.  The  Commentarii, 
however,  down  to  the  burning  of  the  city,  were  not  probably 
very  voluminous  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  there  were  five 
1  Liv.  i.  3.  2  Ibid.  vi.  1. 
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])nnli(VM,  iii('lu(liii;4  tin-  I'mitilcx  MnximuH,  we  air  jn'iluips 
justirKMl  ill  lliiiikiiii;  lli:it,  witli  <»in'  ;iiini  Iht'h  HHHiHtmi(;c,  tliry 
iii;i\  Iiavc  restored  j)r('(ly  accMiialcly  a  work  wliirli  must,  have? 
been  diH'  oi'  tiirir  cliicf  ciiiitloynKUits,  and  also  in  tlioso  <l>iyH, 
when  tlirrcwas  ii<>  jtublic  literature,  (Uic  nf  t Iwir  cliici"  ainuse,- 
lueiits,  and  must  (■(>nse(|iiriilly  have  reuiaincd  pictty  deeply 
impressed  iipnu  (lieir  nieiiHtiy.  It  must  Ik^  allowed  also,  that 
the  original  wnik,  dow  n  perhaps  lo  t  he  I  iiiit'  (tlTiilhis  Host  ilius, 
must  havi*  rested  on  tiaiht  ion.  lint  Inr  a  emtniT  or  two  (!ven 
tradition  may  he  trusted,  with  regard  at  least  to  Ifiidin^^r 
j)olitieal  events;  and  it  the  immigrants  who  tbunile(l  liomc^ 
landetl  only  a  ^(MU'ralion  or  two  Itetore  its  foundation,  not 
uiore  than  a  century  and  ii  halt",  at  most,  mi^dit  have  inter- 
vened betAveen  that  event  and  the  rcMgn  ot*  Tullus.^ 

Meanwhile,  however,  between  tlu^  lirst  edition  oi'  these 
books  and  their  restoration  after  the  Gallic  conllagration,  the 
story  of  ^Kneas's  arrival  in  Latium  and  its  consequences,  to- 
<jji^ther  with  the  miraculous  birth  of  Komulus,  had  taken  firm 
hold  of  the  public  mind.  To  trace  the  line  of  their  kings  to 
some  god  was  as  favourite  a  practice  among  the  ancients  as 
to  refer  the  foundation  of  their  city  to  some  demigod  or  hero. 
Thus  the  founder  of  the  Sabine  town  of  Cures  is  related  to 
have  been,  like  Romulus,  the  offspring  of  Mars  and  of  a  noble 
virgin,  who  in  a  moment  of  divine  enthusiasm,  it  is  said,  had 
incautiously  entered  his  penetralia.^  To  run  counter  to  stories 
like  these  would  have  been  an  unpopular  act  on  the  part  of 
the  pontiffs  ;  nor  were  the  stories  themselves  ill  calculated  to 
promote  superstition  and  priestcraft.     They  were  therefore 


1  Both  Nnevius  and  Enniiis  adopted  the  tradition  that  Romulus  was  the 
grandson  of  .Eneas  hy  liis  daughter  Ilia,  See  Serv.  yEn.  i.  273.  Yet  Ennius 
luui  also  adopted  the  story  of  Mars  hcing  the  father  of  Eomuhis  and  Eemus, 
the  exposure  of  the  twins,  the  suckling  of  them  by  the  wolf,  &c.  Ennius 
(ap.  Yarro,  R.  E.  iii.  1,  2)  also  held  that  Eome  was  only  about  700  years  old 
in  his  time,  which  would  be  very  far  from  reaching  up  to  the  Trojan  times  ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  as  he  died  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  Eome, 
that  computation  would  exceed  by  more  than  a  century  the  received  date 
for  the  foundation  of  the  city.  These  contradictions  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile. 

^  Dionys.  ii.  48,  after  Yarro. 
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accepted  iu  the  new  edition  of  tlie  Commentarii.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  pontiffs  were  honest  enough  to  insert 
the  original  story  containing  the  authentic  version  of  the  very 
speedy  foundation  of  Eome  after  the  arrival  of  the  Greek 
colony ;  and  hence  the  inconsistent  stories  of  two  incases, 
two  Eomuluses,  the  confusion  between  Ascanius  and  lulus, 
and  a  double  foundation  of  Eome. 

The  story,  however,  derived  some  support  from  the  Pelasgian 
or  Grecian  settlements  which  had  been  made,  some  centuries 
before  the  foundation  of  Piome,  on  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine 
Plills  and  on  Mons  Janiculus.  Tliere  is  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  that  such  settlements  may  have  been  made,  when  we 
find  that  Oumee  was,  in  all  probability,  founded  three  centuries 
before  the  era  commonly  recei^v^ed  for  the  foundation  of  Kome, 
and  that  the  Greek  colonies  in  Etruria  must  also  have  been 
planted  long  before  that  event.  That  at  least  a  strong  tradi- 
tiqn  of  such  settlements  prevailed  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Ponmlus  retaining  certain  memorials  of  them,  and 
even  consecrating  them  by  religious  observances :  that  of  an 
Argive  settlement,  under  the  reputed  leadership  of  Hercules, 
whose  worship  Eomulus  established  by  consecrating  to  him 
the  Ara  Maxima,  and  appointing  an  hereditary  priesthood  for 
his  worship ;  and  that  of  an  Arcadian  settlement  under 
Evander,  who  was  also  honoured,  and  more  especially  in  the 
person  of  his  mother  Carmenta.  Why  these  settlements 
should  have  been  abandoned  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
much  perhaps  may  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  site. 
To  fresh  comers,  who  had  no  experience  of  it,  this  site  may 
have  appeared  attractive  enough.  Isolated,  craggy  hills, 
which  a  broad  and  rapid  river  further  helped  to  defend, 
offered  at  least  a  secure  stronghold,  a  point  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  settlers  in  a  strange  country.  But  these  advan- 
tages were  soon  discovered  to  be  counterbalanced  by  equal 
defects ;  among  which  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air,  and  par- 
ticularly the  overflowings  of  the  Tiber,  which  must  have 
often  rendered  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  a  complete 
swamp,  are  sufficiently  obvious.  It  seems  not  improbable 
that   these   early  colonists,  when  they  abandoned   the   site 


lAl.l.V    (ilJKKK    SKTTI.r.MKNTS   NKAU    HOMK.  :'.  1 

wliicl'.  IIm'V  1ii»»1  lirsl  clutscii,  iii;iy  Icivc  lictMlvcii  IIumuhcIvcm  to 
the  Alliim  Mounl,  ami  tlicrc  linvc  Iniindcd  Alliii  I.()n«^5i.  It 
lies  within  iilioiil  (wcKc  iiiilrs  (if  IJoiiic;  its  clcviilcd  sitii:ilinii 
also  olVcrcd  n  slimij^  jiosilimi,  wliilc  il.s  di.slaiici'  fVom  tin; 
Tilu'i'  and  ils  Hoods  rendered  (lie  sile  liolli  inoie  licidtliy  and 
more  coiivcnicnl.  Hence  IVoin  llie  mixlnri'  of  this  (Jrcek 
race  willi  \\\v  original  inlialtilanls  of  l.alinin,  wlioiii  tlH*y  bad 
sulxhicMl,  arose  (lie  lirsl  Latin  race,  distinguished  from  the 
later  one  l>v  (he  name  of   Tiisei  Lalini. 

1 1  was  soon  diseoviM'cd  by  the  llonians  that  Hk!  man  M'lioni 
they  calUul  .Kneas  could  not  ])ossihly  liavo  Ix'cii  that  licro; 
111'  liad  huidcd  on  tlicir  coast  only  a  generation  or  two  before 
the  foundation  oi'  tlieir  city  ;  and,  as  they  got  wiser  and  more 
learned  from  a  further  acquaintance  with  Greek  traditions, 
they  began  to  ])erceive  that  tlieir  tale  contained  an  ana- 
chronism oi'  many  centuries.  But  they  were  naturally  un- 
willing to  abandon  it,  and,  in  order  to  retain  it,  they  adopted 
the  expedient  of  connecting  the  genealogy  of  their  founder 
with  that  of  the  Alban  kings.  There  were  many  difficulties 
in  the  way,  which,  howeyer,  they  heeded  not.  Alba  had 
become  thorom'hly  Latinized  lono-  before  the  foundation  of 
Kome,  as  is  seen  by  its  yery  name,  as  well  as  by  the  names 
of  its  kings,  \yhich,  besides  haying  a  Latin  signification,  are 
also  double ;  that  is,  they  had  a  gentile  name  besides  their 
indiyidual  one,  as  ^neas  Silyius,  Latinus  Silyius,  &c. ;  whilst 
the  name  of  Rome,  as  w^e  liaye  seen,  is  Greek,  and  the  name 
of  its  founder,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  single,  without  the 
gentile  addition  of  Silyius,  which  might  have  shown  him 
connected  with  the  royal  family  of  Alba.  This  is  a  botch 
wdiicli  betrays  the  rent  between  the  two  stories. 

That  Eome  was  a  colony  of  Alba  is  also  destitute  of  all 
historical  probability.  The  reasons  against  it  may  be  summed 
np  as  follows  :  ^  lirst,  immediately  Eome  is  founded,  Alba 
for  a  long  time  altogether  vanishes — there  are  no  traces 
of  any  connexion  as  between  a  colony  and  its  mother  city ; 
secondly,  had  there  been  such  a  connexion,  Eome  would  have 
had  the  jus  connuUi,  not  only  with  Alba,  but  also  with  all  the 

^  See  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.  B.  i.  Buch  viii,  S.  24. 
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Latin  towns,  and  had  not  needed  to  resort  to  the  stealing  of 
women.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  view  to  say  that 
Kome  must  have  had  the  jus  connuhii  with  Alba  before  the 
reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  since  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  who 
fight  on  either  side  are  cousins  ;  because  this  jus  might  have 
been  acquired  by  treaty,  although  there  is  no  special  record 
of  such  a  treaty  in  the  early  history.  Moreover,  no  invitations 
to  the  Consualia  are  despatched  to  Alba  Longa ;  and  again,  in 
the  war  with  the  Sabines,  when  the  Romans  are  on  the  brink 
of  destruction,  no  aid  is  asked  from,  or  offered  by,  Alba,  the 
pretended  mother  city.  Dionysius,  indeed,  has  a  story  to  the 
contrary,^  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  Paterculus ;  ^  but  the 
way  in  which  this  author  speaks  of  it,  viewed  in  connexion 
with  all  the  circumstances  which  render  any  connexion  be- 
tween Rome  and  Alba  so  utterly  improbable,  shows  that  it 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  propping  up  what  was  con- 
sidered  to  be  a  weak  point.  Another  objection,  first  started, 
apparently,  by  Beaufort,^  is,  that  Romulus  never  appears  to 
have  made  any  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Alba  after  Numitor's 
death,  which  so  warlike  a  prince  would  hardly  have  failed  to 
do  had  he  really  been  Numitor's  grandson.*  Again,  Rome  at 
first  is  entirely  estranged  from  Latium,  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  had  she  been  an  Alban  colony ;  in  which  case 
she  would  have  been  a  member  of  the  Latin  league.  The 
badness  of  the  site  on  which  Rome  is  built  is  also  sometimes 
adduced  as  an  argument  against  its  having  been  colonized 
from  Alba ;  but  we  are  imwilling  to  lay  any  great  stress  upon 
it:  Rome  was  founded  at  a  very  late  period,  probably  the 
very  latest  of  any  city  in  Latium ;  all  the  territory  around 


1  Lib.  ii.  c.  37. 

2  "  Id  gessit  Eomulus,  adjutiis  legionibus  Latinis  avi  sui.  Libenter  enim  his, 
qui  ita  prodideruut,  accesserim  ;  cum  aliter  firmare  urbem  novam,  tarn  vicinis 
Veientibus  aliisque  Etruscis  ac  Sabinis,  cum  imbelli  et  pastorali  manu  vix 
potuerit." — Paterc.  lib.  i.  c.  8,  §  5.  Paterculus,  therefore,  believed  it,  not 
because  he  considered  it  an  authentic  tradition,  but  because  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  probability. 

^  Dissert,  sur  I'lncertitude,  &c.  p.  183. 

4  Plutarch,  Rom.  27,  mentions  an  improbable  and  unsupported  story  that 
Romulus,  after  Numitor's  death,  voluntarily  renounced  the  succession. 
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NVHS  (liickly  sIuiMcmI  willi  Inwiis,  ;iii(l  llic  jiilu|ili(iii  df  siicli 
a  sito  seems  1«>  Imvn  hcfu  no!  ;i  iiiiUUT  of  clioio',  lnit,  of 
uocosHity. 

TIk'  iinlioii  lli.it  L'oiiic  was  a  colony  ro<;ularly  jjlaiilrd  l>y 
Allm  si'iMus,  lor  llit'sc  reasons,  1(»  lie  now  ])retiy  ^'en(!rally 
ahandoneil.  Some  scholars,  however,  \]\i\v.  ima^^nned  a  com- 
promise, which  indeed  has  more  ])rol)al>ility,  jinil  have  con- 
aidiM'ed  thai,  instead  of  hcini!;  l)lanle(l  in  the  regular  maimer, 
it  was  foundinl  in  conse([uence  of  civil  dissensions  at  All»a, 
and  by  a  secession  of  ])art.  of  its  inhabitants,  niidci-  the  ((in- 
duct of  IJomuliis.^  There  are  not  wanting  passagiis  which 
might  lend  a  colour  to  these  reputed  dissensions  at  Alba  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  remarked  that  such  au 
origin  of  Ivome  is  entirely  at  variance  with,  or  at  all  (events 
wholly  unsu])ported  by,  the  ancient,  tradition.  Ihit  what  we 
take  to  be  the  strongest  argument  against  an  AUjau  origin  in 
any  way  is,  that  Rome,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  bears 
indubitable  marks  in  its  institutions  of  having  been  founded 
by  CJ reeks  who  had  not  very  long  before  landed  in  Italy,  and 
had  not  yet  forgotten  their  language  and  their  customs. 

The  foundation  of  Eome  is  probably  placed  the  better  part 
of  a  century  too  high,  and  should  fall,  perhaps,  as  we  have 
already  observed  in  the  Itnroduction,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  instead  of  the  middle  of  the 
eighth.  Greek  colonization  on  the  Italian  coast  was  remark- 
ably active  in  the  latter  half  of  tlie  eighth  century,  when 
Rhegium,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum  were  founded.  This  colo- 
nization went  on  two  or  three  centuries  longer.  Thus  we  find 
Hyele,  or  Velia,  founded  in  B.C.  544,  and  Buxentum  even  so 
late  as  B.C.  470.  Hyele  was  founded  by  Phocaeans,  who  also 
founded  ^lassalia,  probably  about  the  same  time.  When 
Phocfea  was  besieged,  in  B.C.  546,  by  Harpagus,  the  general  of 
Cyrus,  the  inhabitants  embarked  on  board  their  fleet,  and 
endeavoured  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  islands  of  (Enussae, 
belonging  to  Chios  ;  but  being  repulsed  by  the  Cliians,  they 
proceeded  to  Alalia,   in  Corsica,  a  colony  which  they  had 

1  This  view  has  been  adopted  by  Riibino,  Eom.  Staatsverf,   §  112,   Anm.  2  ; 
Guttling,  Ge^ich.  der  Rom.  Staatsverf,  §  44,  and  others. 

1) 
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founded  about  twenty  years  before.  After  staying  there  five 
years,  they  went  to  Khegium,  and  soon  after  founded  Hyele, 
or  Yelia.^  Herodotus,  who  relates  these  events,  mentions 
nothing  about  their  founding  Massalia ;  but  Pausanias  repre- 
sents these  same  fugitives  from  the  Medes  as  settling  there 
after  defeating  the  Carthaginians  in  a  naval  battle.^  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  same  battle  alluded  to  by 
Herodotus  and  by  Thucydides.^  There  is,  however,  other  evi- 
dence to  fix  the  foundation  of  JMassalia,  which  is  incidentally 
of  some  importance  to  the  early  chronology  of  Eome.  Justin, 
the  epitomizer  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  tells  us  that  the  Phocseans, 
on  their  way,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Tarquinius,  and  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Eomans  ; 
and  thence,  sailing  into  the  furthest  gulfs  of  Gaul,  founded 
Massilia  among  the  Ligurians  and  the  savage  Gallic  races.* 
Justin,  of  course,  means  Tarquinius  Priscus.  His  testimony 
is  confirmed  by  Livy,  who  relates  that  when  the  Gauls  were 
passing  into  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  they 
heard  on  their  way  that  the  Massilienses  from  Phocsea  were, 
attacked  by  the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Salyes.^ 

But  how  shall  we  reconcile  this  account  with  the  ordinary 
chronology  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  which  fixes  his  reign  from 
B.C.  616  to  578  ?  If  the  Phocseans  only  took  to  their  ships  in 
B.C.  546,  and  founded  Massalia  some  years  afterwards,  it  is 
evident  that  they  could  never  have  arrived  in  Italy  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  elder  Tarquin.  There  is,  indeed,  an  account  in 
Scymnus  Chius,  which  professes  to  be  taken  from  Timseus,  of 
a  previous  foundation  of  Massalia  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  or  B.C.  600.^  But  that  work 

1  Herod,  i.  163—167.  2  x.  8,  §  6.  ^  lj],   j   ^   i^ 

^  "  Temporibus  Tarquinii  regis  ex  Asia  Phocseensium  juventus  ostio  Tiberis 
invecta  amicitiam  cum  Eomanis  jiuixit :  inde  in  ultimos  Gallise  sinus  navibua 
profecta  Massiliam  inter  Ligures  et  feras  gentes  Gallorum  condidit." — Lib. 
xliii.  c.  3.  5  Liy^  y^  34,^ 

^  MacraaXia  5'  eVr'  exofievT] 

IloXis  fxeyiaTT]  ^ccKa7uu  anoiKia, 
'Ej/  TTJ  Aiyvarivp  Se  ravTqv  eKTiffav 
Uph  rrjs  /taxrjs  rijs  iv  'XaAafxlur)  yeyofievris 
"Ereciv  TrpSrepov,  Ss  (paaiy,  tKarou  iiKoat' 
Ttaatos  out  cos  l(rTope7  Se  Tr)y  Krlffiv. — Vers.  208,  seqq^ 
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liaa  Immmi  mIjowii  to  1m>  spiirious  ;  *  l)osi(lo8,  llir  I'lioca'ans  wlio 
visilrd  'r;ii«|iiiii  lire  cxinrsHly  Hiiiil  t(»  Imvo  l)('(»n  lhoH('  Hying 
IVoiu  I  lie  Mrdcs.  1 1  rrodot  US,  \\\\n  iiicutioiiH  Alalia,  knows 
iiolhiiij^  of  a  previous  IMuK'a-au  colony.  Nor  docs  .Justin — or, 
rather,  Tro^'us  IVuupcius,  whom  In;  uhridgiMJ, — who,  hcin^  of 
(Jallic  descent,  was  likely  to  have  taken  a  stronj^  interest  in 
such  a  subject,  and  gives  tlu^  longest  account  of  it  which  we 
possess,  recognise  more  th;iii  one  I'uuudaliou  of  Massalia. 
And  if,  as  we  have  shown  on  other  grounds,  the  date  of  tlie 
foundation  of  Ivonie  is  to  be  ])laced  sev(;nty  or  eighty  years 
lower  than  the  era  commonly  received,  then  the  account  of 
this  visit  tallies  very  well  with  the  chronology  of  Tanpiin, 
and,  iu  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  corroboration 
of  it 

Our  main  object  in  adverting  to  this  account  of  the  founda- 
tion of  ^lassalia,  and  to  the  Clreek  colonies  pLanted  on  the 
coast  of  Italy  at  that  time,  and  a  couple  of  centuries  earlier,  is 
to  show  that  the  establisliment  of  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Home  during  this  period  is  by  no  means  improbable.  Col- 
laterally, it  has  also  served  to  show  that  there  really  was 
such  a  king  as  Tarquinius  Priscus,  whom  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  regard  as  a  mythical  personage;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  two  independent  notices  of  him  by  two  different 
authoi-s,  both  on  the  occasion  of  the  same  event,  but  of 
different  phases  of  that  event,  were  the  result  either  of 
accident  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  a  fictitious  combination  on 
the  other. 

AMiere  the  colony  which  ultimately  founded  Eome  first 
established  itself,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say.  AVe  will  only 
observe  that  there  seems  to  be  the  same  ambiguity  between 
Lavinium  and  Laurentum  as  between  the  two  ^neases,  the 
two  Eomuluses,  and  the  two  foundations  of  the  city.  Thus 
the  retainers  of  King  Tatius  are  represented  to  have  struck 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Laurentines ;  yet  the  insult  is  avenged 
by  the  murder  of  Tatius  at  Lavinium}  May  not  this  ill- 
feeling  between  the  Saline  Tatius  and  the  Laurentines  have 

^  By  Meineke,  in  his  edition  of  Scymnns  (Berlin,  1846). 
«  Liv.  i.  14. 
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arisen  from  the  latter  having  been  the  progenitors  of  the 
Graeco-Eoman  portion  of  his  subjects  ?  ^  On  this  occasion 
Eornnlus  forbears  to  punish,  and  renews — for  what  reason 
does  not  appear — a  former  treaty  between  Eome  and  Lavi- 
nium.  It  is  possible  that  a  body  of  Laurentines  may  have 
gone  to  Lavinium  to  murder  Tatius.  The  more  ancient  Greek 
colony,  which  subsequently  migrated  to  Alba  Longa,  was  first, 
perhaps,  established  at  Lavinium ;  for  it  is  incredible,  if  they 
originally  settled  at  Laurentum,  that  tliey  should  have  re- 
moved to  another  place,  of  much  the  same  kind,  only  four  or 
five  miles  distant.  Lavinium  was  probably  the  cradle  of  the 
Frisci  Latini,  the  founders  of  Alba,  and  Laurentum  that  of  the 
more  modern  Latins  represented  by  the  Eomans.  In  process 
of  time,  as  the  Eomans  confounded  their  early  history  with 
that  of  Alba,  so  also  they  would  naturally  confound  the  two 
cradles  of  the  races ;  and  Lavinium  came,  at  length,  to  be 
looked  up  to  as  the  original  settlement  of  ^neas,  the  abode 
of  the  Penates,  and,  as  it  were,  the  birthplace  of  the  whole 
Latin  race. 

The  above  remarks  are  merely  offered  as  conjectures.  They 
do  not  pretend  to  any  historical  authority ;  for  it  would  be 
idle  in  a  modern  writer  to  seek  any  in  a  subject  abandoned 
by  Livy  as  mythical.  There  were,  however,  certainly  such 
towns  as  Lavinium  and  Laurentum,  and  there  were  also  certain 
traditions  connected  with  them  ;  and,  in  so  famous  a  subject, 
the  imagination  may  please  itself  awhile  in  endeavouring  to 
select  and  arrange  the  vestiges  of  probability.  After  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  tradition  becomes  more  firm  and  con- 
sistent ;  for  it  is  still  to  tradition  that  we  must  look  for, 
perhaps,  three-fourths  of  the  first  century  of  its  existence. 
But  it  is  now  confined  to  a  definite  place,  and  is  aided  by 
walls  and  temples,  and  otlier  monuments  ;  in  short,  it  has 
emancipated  itself  from  that  period  which  the  Eoman  historian 
considered  as  fabulous. 

It  seems  probable  that  Eomulus,  before  he  built  his  city, 
had  contracted  an  alliance  with  some  of  the  Grecian  cities  of 

^  The  name  Laurentum  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  Greek  Xavpa,  a  street  or 
village,  a  small  place,  such  as  would  be  founded  by  new  colonists. 
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I'ltniiin,  wliicli.  tlioii'^li  li('l()ii)^Mn^' to  tlui  ICtnisciiii  (•(»nr<'(lcracy, 
I'oiilimicd  l(>  K'liiiii  tlicii-  llclk'iiic  cuHtoiiiH.  'J'hoso  KtruHciiii 
cities,  Nvlicii  llin  j^i'iuMJil  inlere.slH  of  the  lea^^iic,  were  not  in 
(lucstion.  sci'Mi  to  liiive  acted  ])r(  tty  in(l('])en<lently.  To  some, 
siiili  nlliiiiK'e  \\v  imist  rcrci*  the  (irciniistaiice  of  his  liuildiii^ 
K'oiiu'  \\itli  J^truscMii  lilcs,  iiiid  his  ado])tinj,'  Uw.  Ktniscan 
ensi«rns  of  rej^al  jKtwcr;  ;is  well  ;is  the  ;iid  ^\lli(,•h  lie  appears 
to  !ia\e  rec('i\('d  IVoin  Mtniria  in  liis  Htrii^«^de  with  tlie  Sahinos, 
io  \\lii(  li  we  shall  Imvi'  oceasioii  to  advert  further  on.  Ho 
must  also  have  eoneiliated  the  she)>lierds  wlio  fed  their  floek.s 
on  th(»  future  site  of  lionu\  and  who  })rohal)ly  Ixdongccl  to  the 
].atin  race.  \Vhether  they  had  been  previously  connected 
with  Alha.  it  were  useless  to  inquire. 

r>ut  before  proceeding  any  further,  let  ns  relate  the  story 
which  obtained  almost  nniversal  acceptance,  if  not  belief, 
among  the  Komans  themselves.  It  plays  so  great  a  i)ai-t  in 
their  traditions,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  of  their 
poetry,  and  is  in  itself  so  pleasing  and  poetical,  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  student  of  Koman  history  and 
literature  to  be  acquainted  with  it. 

After  the  fall  of  Troy,  ^neas  is  supposed  to  have  embarked 
upon  his  fleet,  and  to  have  visited  successively  Pallene  and 
the  shores  of  Northern  Greece,  the  islands  of  Delos,  Crete,  and 
Zacynthus.  Hence,  after  touching  at  Leucas,  Buthrotum, 
and  other  places,  he  makes  the  Italian  shore  at  the  lapygian 
promontory,  and,  coasting  along  its  southern  extremity,  arrives 
off  Sicily,  and  proceeds  to  Drepanum  at  its  western  end.  The 
storm  which  overtook  the  Trojans  on  sailing  from  this  port 
forms  the  opening  of  the  ^neid.  They  are  described  as  driven 
by  it  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
into  the  Latin  version  of  the  story  the  famous  anachronism  of 
iEueas's  visit  to  Dido ;  an  episode,  however,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  invented  by  Virgil,  but  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Naevius,  in  his  poem  on  the  "  First  Punic 
^\Var,"  ^  some  two  centuries  before  Virgil's  time.  Varro  seems 
also  to  have  recognised  the  story  of  ^neas's  visit  to  Carthage, 

1  See  Xfevii  Fragmenta,  ed,  Klussmann,  p.  38,  seqq. ;  Lewis,  Credibility,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  316,  note  76. 
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though  he  makes  Anna,  Dido's  sister,  and  not  the  Carthaginian 
queen  herself,  enamoured  of  the  Trojan  hero ;  -^  but  the  ac- 
count of  JEneas  being  driven  to  the  African  coast  is  ignored 
both  by  Livy  and  Dionysius. 

After  leaving  Carthage,  ^neas  again  visits  the  western 
point  of  Sicily,  and  founds  the  town  of  Segesta,  and  a  temple 
of  Venus  at  Eryx.  Then,  having  left  a  portion  of  his  followers 
in  Sicily,  he  sails  for  the  Italian  coast.  Points  on  this 
coast  which  have  become  famous  through  Virgil's  poem  are 
Cape  Palinurus,  between  the  gulfs  of  Laus  and  Psestum,  so 
named  from  ^neas's  pilot,  who  there  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned ;  the  islands  and  promontory  of  the  Sirenusae,  the 
abode  of  the  Sirens  ;  Cape  Misenum,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  the  burial-place  of  the  trumpeter 
Misenus ;  Cumse,  where  ^neas's  visit  to  the  Sibyl  gives 
occasion  to  one  of  the  finest  episodes  in  the  poem ;  and  lastly, 
Cajeta,  the  southernmost  promontory  of  Latium,  so  named 
after  the  nurse  of  ^neas. 

The  Trojans  are  supposed  to  have  finally  landed  at 
Laurentum,  some  ten  miles  southwards  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  Here  the  prediction  was  fulfilled,  according  to  which 
the  place  where  they  consumed  their  tables — which  they  did 
here  either  by  eating  the  parsley  on  which  they  were  reposing, 
or  the  slices  of  bread  on  which  they  had  laid  their  meat — was 
to  be  the  term  of  their  wanderings.  To  the  spot  where  they 
landed  they  are  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  Troy ;  but 
any  village  of  that  name,  which  may  have  existed  there  in 
later  times,  was  probably  the  result  of  the  legend.  So  also 
Antenor,  who,  like  ^neas,  is  said  after  the  capture  of  Troy 
to  have  sailed  with  the  Heneti  to  the  top  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
to  have  established  there  the  Venetian  people,  is  related  to 
have  founded  a  town  named  Troja. 

When  ^neas  landed  in  Italy,  the  aborigines  or  native 
inhabitants  of  Latium,  near  the  spot,  at  all  events,  where  he 
disembarked,  were  ruled  by  King  Latinus,  the  fourth  of  a 
dynasty  whose  founder  was  Saturn.  The  reign  of  Saturnus 
was  the  golden  age  of  Italy.     It  was  fabled  to  enjoy  all  the 

^  Apud  Serv.  ad  Mn.  iv.  682 ;  v.  4. 
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l»li'S.sin^M  of  civilizal  it'll,  willioiif  llu*  evils  whirli  it  luiii^^.s  in 
its  tniiii.  'I'liiTt*  was  wcallli  aii<l  aliinidmicc,  Iml  it  was  all 
(•iij<tyt'(l  ill  ('(tiiiiiinii  ;  llni  piihlic,  Irlicily  was  conHCMiuriitly 
imdisturht'd  by  Ihrfl  nr  \  iolcncc.  and  IIm^  prcciiutioiis  taken 
to  prcvriit  (tr  rt'incss  lliciii  wcic  iillcily  iiiikiinwii.  Saliiiiins 
liiid  his  dwelling;  oil  llie  ('aj)i(oliii('  1 1  ill,  w  liicii  Ik'Hcc  nlituincd 
till'  iiaiiic  of  M(»ns  Satuniius.  ()v('r  ii«;ainst  him,  on  a  iiill  on 
llic  t)llh'r  side  of  llic  river,  dwelt  .lanus,  a  still  more;  ancient 
kin^-  than  he,  and  apparently  l)elon;^dn^  to  the;  al)()ri;^dn(;s, 
whereas  Satunuis  was  an  immigrant,  to  whom  Janus  extended 
his  hosi)itality.  Saturnns  was  succeeded  hy  IMcus,  and  Picus 
by  Kaunus.  It  was  duriiiL;  liu^  i'ei;^!i  oi"  l''auuus  that  the 
Art'adian  KvandiT  came  to  Latium,  and  I'ormed  a  settlement 
on  the  hill  next  ^lons  Saturnius;  which  by  some  is  thouf^ht 
to  have  derived  its  subsequent  name  of  ^Fons  Talatinus 
either  from  l*allantia,  a  daughter  of  Kvander,  or  from  the 
Arcadian  town  of  Pallantium.^  Evander,  like  most  of  these 
ancient  founders,  was  descended  from  the  gods,  being  the  son 
of  Mercury  by  Carmenta,  an  Arcadian  nymph  and  prophetess, 
who  was  afterwards  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the 
Eomans,  till  she  was  superseded  by  the  Sibyl. 

It  was  also  in  the  reign  of  Faunus,  and  only  a  few  years 
after  the  Arcadian  settlement,  that  Hercules  arrived  in  Italy, 
bringing  with  him  from  Hesperia  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  wdiich 
he  was  conveying  to  Argos.  Here  he  w^as  robbed  of  some  of 
them  by  Cacus,  a  ferocious  robber  of  the  Aventine,  a  legend 
so  prettily  told  in  the  verse  of  Ovid.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
uassus^  represents  Hercules  as  taking  possession  of  ^lons 
Saturnius  ;  but  this  version  seems  at  variance  with  the  more 

1  There  are  various  other  etymologies  ;  as  from  Pallas,  son  of  Hercules,  by 
Laima,  a  daughter  of  Evauder  ;  from  Palauto,  either  mother  or  wife  of  King 
Latinus  ;  or  from  Pahitium,  an  ahorigiuiil  colony  near  Eeate.  Others  seek 
the  origin  of  the  name  etymologically ;  as  from  halare,  or  palare,  the  bleating 
or  the  wandering  of  sheep  ;  or  from  pains,  a  stake,  supposing  the  hill  to  have 
been  origiually  fortified  with  palisades.  But  perhajis  the  most  probable 
derivation  is  from  Pales,  the  god,  or  goddess,  of  shepherds  and  flocks.  The 
foundation  of  Rome  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  the  festival  of  that  deity, 
the  Palilia,  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  April. 

"  Lib.  i.  c.  34,  scqq. 
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commonly  received  account.  The  legend  of  the  arrival  of 
Hercules  in  these  parts  made,  however,  a  deep  impression  on 
the  public  mind,  and  was  perpetuated  by  Eoman  institutions 
and  temples  in  his  honour. 

All  the  settlements  and  events  which  we  have  just  recorded 
occurred  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Latinus,  the  successor  of  Faunus,  that  the  siege  of 
Troy  took  place  ;  and  when  ^]neas  arrived  in  Latium,  Latinus 
w^as  already  an  old  man.  On  the  landing  of  the  Trojans,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  them.  Both  the  Trojans  and  the 
Latin  king  are,  however,  warned  in  a  dream  to  forbear  from 
hostilities  ;  and  Latinus,  after  a  colloquy  with  iEneas,  agrees 
to  assign  to  liim  forty  stadia  of  ground  around  the  hill  which 
he  had  occupied,  on  condition  that  he  should  lend  his  aid 
against  the  Eutuli.  A  radius  of  forty  stadia,  or  five  miles  all 
round,  seems  to  be  about  the  usual  average  of  territory  pos- 
sessed by  these  primitive  cities. 

In  pursuance  of  this  treaty,  the  Trojan  leader  completes 
the  foundation  of  Lavinium,  at  a  spot  to  which  he  had  been 
directed  by  the  llight  of  a  white  pregnant  sow,  which,  while 
he  was  offering  his  first  sacrifice,  had  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  and  rested  not  until  she  had  reached  this  place. 
The  new  town  was  called  Lavinium,  after  Lavinia,  the  daughter 
of  Latinus,  wdiom  ^neas  had  received  in  marriage.  Hence, 
as  the  first  stable  resting-place  of  the  Trojan  Penates  after 
their  long  wanderings,  Lavinium  w^as  in  after  ages  a  place  of 
peculiar  veneration  for  the  Eomans  ;  and  it  became  customary 
for  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  dictators  of  the  republic  to  offer 
sacrifice  there  when  they  entered  on  their  magistracies  to  the 
Penates  and  to  Yesta.^  These  deities  show  that  it  was  the 
first  home  of  the  Trojans  on  Italian  soil ;  and  they  could 
not  therefore  have  founded  Laurentum,  which  was  a  later 
settlement.  2 

But  Lavinia  had  been  promised  to  Turnus,  king  of  the 
Eutuli,  a  neighbouring  j^eople,  who,  enraged  at  being  thus 

^  Macrob.  Sat.  lib,  iii.  c.  4. 

2  So  Varro  :  "  Oppidum,  quod  primum  conditum  in  Latio  stirpis  Eomanse 
Lavinium  ;  nam  ibi  dii  penates  nostri." — Ling.  Lat.  v.  §  144. 
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8U]»i>l:inti'tl  li\  a  stiaii^MT,  iniulc  Nvai"  uimhi  yKiioas  ami  LatiiniH. 
In  a  l)alll('  ^vlnc•h  (MimikmI  llio  Iviiluli  wen*  defeated,  ])ut  tlio 
Trojans  and  ;il>niiuines  jMiicliased  lliidr  victory  ^vitll  the.  loss 
of  1, at  inns.  'J'nrnns  ami  the  L'nlnli  iu»w  li;id  reeonrsc;  to 
JMezentins,  kin<4  of  tho  Ktrusean  city,  Cajre,  who,  jealous  of 
the  intriL'^ion  of  tlie  Trojans  into  Italy,  readily  joined  his  arms 
^^•ith  those  of  Turiuis.  Snch  is  the  account  of  l.ivy.*  liut 
as  V'iViv.  was  a  (Ireek  colony,  and  could  hardly  have  l)OCii 
founded  loni;  at  the  time  ol'  the  sui)posed  arrival  of  Tluieas, 
the  story  of  Virgil  seems  to  l>e  constructed  with  more  prolia- 
bility,  who  represents  !Mezentius  as  having  been  driven  from 
Ins  dominions  by  his  sul)jects  on  account  of  liis  cruelty  and 
tyranny,  and  as  having  taken  refuge  with  Turnus.'*-'  In  the 
face  of  this  danger,  ^Kneas,  in  order  tlie  better  to  unite  his 
subjects,  gives  them  not  only  hiws  in  connnon,  but  also  a 
common  name,  calling  them,  after  bis  father-in-law,  Latins. 
^Eneas  defeats  Turnus  and  Mezentius,  but  is  himself  killed, 
or  disappears  in  some  mysterious  manner.  According  to  some 
accounts,  he  was  drowned  in  the  river  Xumicius,  and  at  all 
events  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  on  its  banks.  After  his 
death  he  w^as  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  received  the  name 
of  "Jujjiter  Indigos,"  or  the  native  Jupiter. 

Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neas  and  Lavinia,  was  not  of  an  age 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  and  his  mother  therefore  took  the  direction  of  affairs 
during  his  minority.  There  is  a  doubt,  however,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  whether  the  name  of  this  young  prince  was 
Ascanius  or  lulus,  and  w^hether  he  was  the  son  of  Creusa 
or  Lavinia.  Ascanius,  when  he  came  of  age,  finding  that 
Lavinium  had  a  superabundant  population,  abandoned  it  to 
his  mother,  or  stepmother,  and  migrating  with  a  part  of 
the  people  to  Mons  Albanus,  which  is  distant  only  a  few 
miles  from  Lavinium,  founded  there,  according  to  a  usual 
custom  in  those  early  times,  a  new  city,  which,  from  its  being 
seated  on  a  long  ridge,  was  called  Alba  Longa.     This  event 

1  Lib.  i.  c.  2. 

^  JEn.  viii.  470,  seqq.     Virgil,  too,  witli  more  consistency,  gives  the  town 
its  ancient  name  of  Agj-lla, 
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took  place  thirty  years  after  tlie  foundation  of  Lavinium, 
which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  thirty  pigs  littered  by 
the  sow.  We  shall  not  inquire  into  the  natural  history  of 
this  miraculous  parturition.  Alba  Longa  is  thought  to  have 
occupied  the  ridge  wliich  overhangs  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake  of  Albano,  where  massive  fragments  of  what  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  its  walls  still  remain.  Its  name  is  by 
some  derived  from  the  white  sow;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
animal's  connexion  with  Alba,  which  more  probably  took  its 
name  from  the  nature  of  the  place.  Yarro  combines  both 
these  etymologies.^  The  new  city  seems  to  have  been  founded 
without  molestation,  for  the  power  of  the  Latins,  particularly 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Etruscans,  had  so  much  increased,  that 
none  of  the  surrounding  peoples  ventured  to  attack  them. 
Agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Etruscans,  the  river 
Tiber,  then  called  the  Albula,  was  to  form  the  boundary 
between  the  two  nations. 

Ascanius  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Silvius 
Postumus ;  a  name  which  is  accounted  for  by  his  having  by 
some  chance  been  born  in  the  woods.  It  remained  the  family 
name  of  the  Alban  kings.  The  next  two  in  hereditary  suc- 
cession— for,  unlike  Kome,  Alba  was  an  hereditary  monarchy 
— were  ^neas  Silvius  and  Latinus  Silvius.  The  latter 
planted  some  colonies,  whose  inhabitants,  according  to  Livy,^ 
were  called  Prisci  Latini ;  but  it  seems  a  more  probable 
account  that  the  Prisci  Latini  were  the  more  ancient  Latins, 
before  the  foundation  of  Eome.^  The  successors  of  Latinus 
Silvius  were  Alba,  Atys  or  Epytus,  Capys,  Capetus  or 
Calpetus,  Tiberinus — who  gave  name  to  the  Tiber  from 
being  drowned  in  it — Agrippa,  Romulus  or  Aremulus  Silvius, 
Aventinus — who  was  buried  on  the  Aventine,  and  bequeathed 
his  name  to  it — Procas,  Numitor,  and  Amulius. 

The  reigns  of  these  sixteen  Alban  and  Trojan  kings,  from 
^neas  to  Numitor,  both  inclusive,  occupy  a  period  of  432 

1  "  Propter    colorem   suis    et  loci    naturam   Alba   Longa   dicta. " — Ling. 
Lat.  V.  §  144. 

2  Lib.  i.  c.  3 ;  cf.  Dionys.  i,  45. 

3  Paul.  Diac.  p.  226  ;  cf.  Serv.  ad  ^n.  v.  598. 
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years,*  ^;iviii;^^  jm  iivcni;^*'  of  t\v«'ii(y-H0V(Mi  years  to  each  Iwrt!- 
ditary  rcij^Mi.  Il"\\<'  add  this  Inm  to  7r».'i,  tlm  Varronian  cm 
(h.i;.)  I'nr  I  hi'  Idiiiidatinii  nl'  luniM*.  \v»'  Iiavti  1  18')  yearH,  wlurli 
0X(;o('d8  by  t)U»^  yi'ar  llic  ciji  of  iMatoslhcia's  for  tlio  (taptiim 
of  Ti'oy  (n.<'.  1184),  and  iiiaUi's  besides  iio  allowance  for  (lur 
lime  ol"  /Imumis's  ^vaIldl'l•iIl^^s. 

Ainulius  was  a  usurper  wiio  delliidiicd  liis  elder  lirotlier, 
!Nuiiii((>r,  |>ul  Niiiiiitor's  scmis  to  dealli,  ;iiiil  coMiix'Hcd  liin 
dail'^iiter,  KMwmi  Silvia,  to  ln'conie  a  vestal,  in  order  that  shi* 
lui^ht  have  no  otVsprin,L^^  Wnl  Silvia  was  deilowered  hy  Mars 
and  Itnui^^ht  lorlh  male  twins:  whereui>on  Aniulius  cast  her 
inio  prison,  and  direeted  tliat  her  Itahes  should  he  drowned  in 
the  river.  It  chanceil  that  the  Tiher  had  overllowed  its 
banks,  and  the  slaves  to  whom  had  been  committed  the 
execution  of  this  cruel  order,  exposed  the  boys  in  their  cradle 
at  a  spot  on  the  Talatine  Hill,  subsequently  marked  by  the 
Ficus  Ixuminalis.  The  neighbourhood  was  at  that  time  a  vast 
solitude.  Presently  the  lloodinjj^  waters  began  to  recede  into 
their  channel,  leaving  the  cradle  high  and  dry,  when  a  she- 
wolf,  that  had  come  thither  to  slake  her  thirst,  was  attracted 
by  the  cries  of  the  children,  and  gave  them  suck.  At  this 
juncture,  Faustulus,  a  herdsman  of  the  king's,  arrived  at  the 
spot,  and  found  the  wolf  licking  the  babes  with  her  tongue. 
So  he  took  them  from  her,  and  carried  them  to  the  cattle- 
sheds,  where  he  gave  them  to  his  wife  Larentia  to  nurse. 
Some  have  explained  the  miraculous  story  by  saying  that 
Larentia  was  called  licpa,  or  w^olf,  from  her  prostitute  life. 

As  the  boys  grew  up  they  took  to  hunting,  instead  of  sloth- 
fully  tending  the  cattle ;  and  having  thus  acquired  strength 
both  of  body  and  mind,  instead  of  pursuing  wdld  beasts  they 
began  to  attack  robbers  laden  w4th  booty ;  for  Italy  seems  to 
have  been  almost  as  much  infested  w^ith  brigands  in  those 
remote  ages  as  it  is  at  present.  What  spoil  they  took  they 
divided  with  the  other  shepherds ;  and  with  the  band  of 
youths  who  grew  up  with  them,  and  increased  in  number 
daily,  they  celebrated  various  sports  and  festivals.     Among 

^  The  years  ai'e  given  by  Diouysius  and  Diodorus ;  Livy  says  nothing  about 
them. 
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these  was  the  Lupercal,  which  w^as  celebrated  on  the  Palatine 
Hill.  It  is  said  to  have  been  an  Arcadian  solemnity,  in- 
stituted by  Evander  when  he  had  possession  of  this  district. 
Naked  youths  ran  about  in  it  sportively  and  wantonly  in 
honour  of  the  Lycean  Pan,  afterwards  called  Inuus  by  the 
Eomans.  These  sports  recurred  at  certain  fixed  periods  ;  and 
the  brigands,  w^ho  were  enraged  at  the  loss  of  their  prey, 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  make  an  attack  on 
Eomulus  and  Eemus ;  for  such  were  the  names  of  the  two 
youths.  Eomulus  managed  to  defend  himself;  but  Eemus 
they  took,  and  brought  him  before  Amulius — for  they  some- 
times showed  themselves  in  the  tow^ns  just  as  they  do  now — 
and  they  accused  him,  as  well  as  Eomulus,  of  carrying  off 
booty  from  Xumitor's  fields.  They  appear  even  then  to 
have  stood  pretty  well  with  the  authorities,  for  their  story 
was  believed,  and  Eemus  was  handed  over  to  Numitor  for 
punishment. 

Faustulus  had  all  along  suspected  that  the  youths  whom 
he  was  educating  were  of  the  royal  race ;  but  he  determined 
not  to  reveal  his  thoughts  till  a  proper  occasion  should  present 
itself :  and  thinking  that  this  had  now  arrived,  he  opened  the 
matter  to  Eomulus.  Numitor  also,  on  hearing  the  story  of 
the  youths,  had  begun  to  suspect  the  same  thing ;  and  so  far 
from  punishing  Eemus,  was  on  the  point  of  acknowledging 
him  as  his  grandson.  Under  these  circumstances,  Eomulus 
havmg  collected  together  a  band  of  shepherds,  and  being 
aided  by  Eemus  with  another  band,  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  Alba,^  and  put  to  death  Amulius. 

Numitor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tumult,  exclaiming  that 
enemies  had  entered  the  city,  had  drawn  away  the  Alban 
youth  under  pretence  of  defending  the  citadel ;  but  when  he 
beheld  Eomulus  and  Eemus,  after  they  had  killed  Amulius, 
approaching  him  with  congratulations,  he  at  once  called  a 
council,  to  whom  he  explained  the  whole  story  of  his  brother's 
wickedness,  the  origin,  education,  and  discovery  of  his  grand- 
sons, and  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  of  which  he  declared  him- 

1  Cic.  De  Rep.  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 
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8(<ir  tlui  aiillinr.      Then  IuhmuIum  iiiid  h'ciims  .saluted  Nuiuilor 
us  kin;;,  mid  tlic  wlmlc  coimcil  did  the  \\\n\ 

Niiiiiitnr  lu'iii;^'  llms  rciiiMliitctl  in  his  kin^^'doiii,  KoiiiuluH 
and  Kcnuis  wi'i'o  seized  with  ii  (h-sire  In  l)uihl  a  rily  at  the 
spdl  wlicic  th('\-  had  hctii  exposed  and  ('(hwatecl.  Tiie  jirnjeet 
was  lavnuretl  Ity  the  suiieralaiiahmt.  ninltitu<h'  of  Alhans  and 
Latins  ;  the  sheitherds  also  were  numerous,  so  that  it  serMned 
j»rubahk'  tiiat  Laviniunj  and  Alha  wouhl  h(^  ]»ut  small  citieH 
ill  com]mrison  with  that  which  they  should  huild.  Uul  these 
])hins  were  disturhed  hy  ainhilioii.  the  hereditary  eurse  of 
their  lanuly.  lieiuLi:  twins,  their  i)i'etensioiis  as  to  which  of 
them  slundd  give  name  to  and  reign  over  the  new  city  could 
not  be  tleeided  by  ])riority  of  liirth  ;  so  they  resolved  to  con- 
sidt  by  means  of  augury  the  will  of  the  gods  ;  to  wliieh  end 
Ilonmlus  chose  tlio  Palatine  Hill  as  a  temple,  and  Kemus 
the  Aventine. 

As  they  thus  stood  surveying  the  heavens,  six  vultures 
appeared  to  Kemus ;  but  presently  after  a  dozen  showed 
themselves  to  l\omulus.  Hereupon  the  followers  of  each 
saluted  him  king  :  Kemus,  because  the  vultures  had  appeared 
first  to  him  ;  Komulus,  because  he  had  seen  the  greater 
number.  Hence  a  quarrel  and  a  fight ;  blood  was  shed,  and 
amidst  the  tumult  Kemus  was  killed.  A  commoner  version 
of  the  story,  however,  is  that  Komulus  slew  his  brother  for 
having  contemptuously  leapt  over  the  rising  walls  of  his  city. 
Komulus,  thus  become  sole  master,  built  a  city  on  the 
Palatine,  and  named  it  after  himself. 

Such  was  the  most  commonly  received  legend  of  Kome's 
foundation  ;  into  the  different  versions  of  it  we  shall  not 
enter.  The  list  of  the  Albau  kings  has  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  invented  in  order  to  carry  up  to  the  Trojan  times 
the  lineage  of  Romulus ;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
dynasty  of  the  name  of  Silvius  may  have  reigned  at  Alba. 
The  story,  however,  acquired  a  firm  hold  on  the  popular 
belief,  and,  being  received  into  the  sacred  books,  to  doubt  it 
became  a  sort  of  heresy.  So  also  Valentia,  the  equivalent 
Latin  name  of  Roma,  was  forbidden  to  be  whispered  ;  for  it 
might  have  betrayed  to  the  ignorant  the  recent  Greek  origin 
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of  the  city,  and  have  upset  the  story  of  its  Trojan  foundation 
through  the  Alban  dynasty. 

How  and  when  Eome's  foundation  legend  was  invented, 
what  grains  of  truth  there  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  We  have  already  surmised  that  it  may 
have  found  its  way  into  the  Pontifical  Commentaries  at  a 
very  early  date ;  but  all  that  is  certainly  known  is,  that  it 
must  have  been  rooted  in  the  popular  mind  as  an  article  of 
historical  belief  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  of  Kome  458 
(B.C.  295),  since  in  that  year  the  ^diles  Cn.  and  Q.  Ogulnius 
caused  to  be  erected  at  the  Ficus  Euminalis  images  of  Eomulus 
and  Eemus  sucking  the  wolf.^  This  fact  at  once  upsets  Plu- 
tarch's account  ^  that  the  story  was  first  introduced  to  the 
Eomans  by  Fabius  Pictor,  who  took  it  from  one  Diodes  of 
Peparethos,  since  Fabius  Pictor  flourished  at  least  half  a 
century  later  than  B.C.  295.  Indeed,  as  Schwegler  remarks,^ 
it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  home  growth,  and  could  not 
possibly  have  been  of  Greek  invention.  Into  the  allegorical 
meanings  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  legend  we  shall 
not  enter ;  *  though  it  is  probable  enough  that  it  symbolizes 
in  general  the  warlike  character  of  Eomulus  and  the  early 
Eomans. 

The  testimony  of  all  antiquity  that  the  original  Eoman 
city  stood  upon  the  Palatine  has  been  confirmed  by  modern 
excavations  ;  and,  to  whomsoever  we  may  attribute  its  founda- 
tion, there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  on  this  hill  stood 
a  town,  or  citadel,  which  formed  the  proper  nucleus  of  Eome, 
and  was  in  process  of  time  developed  into  the  magnificent 
city  which  became  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

We  will  here  pause  a  moment  to  survey  the  general  con- 
dition of  Italy  at  this  period  ;  for  unless  we  obtain  a  correct 
notion  of  the  state  of  civilization  and  society  when  Eome  was 
founded,  we  shall  be  apt  to  form  very  incorrect  ideas  of  early 
Eoman  history. 

The  essential  step  towards  civilization — which  in  its  proper 
and   primary  signification  means   the  dwelling  together   in 

Liv.  X.  23.  2  In  Romul.  c.  3,  8.  '^  B.  i.  S.  412. 

*  The  German  writers  are,  of  course,  great  on  this  head 
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ritioa  and  conniimiilios — is  n^riciillun' ;  for,  williiMit  llic  .mip- 
])li(>s  (Inivcil  IVdiii  this  snun'<'.  il  is  impossihh'  Inr  iih-ii  \n  livu 
to^^'ctluM-  ill  any  ^M'lMit  iiuiiiIm  is.  I'.nl.  luivin^'  these  HiipjilJPH, 
they  lic^iii  In  liuild  «ili('s  Inr  their  iimtiial  protei'tion  ;  the 
division  nl'  lalmur  is  estjil>lishc(l.  the  useful  arts  of  life  are 
invented,  and  hy  (h'^nces,  as  wealth  )H';^nns  to  aeeuniuhitc  in  a 
few  hands,  and  thus  to  alVord  th(*  means  of  leisure,  literatun? 
and  the  finer  arts  are  cultivated,  tla;  manners  of  8oei(;ty 
l)eeonu»  more  relined  and  polite,  and  violenec;  and  crime  are 
repressed  i>y  laws  and  cis  il  institutions.  T.ut  it  is  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  aeeumulation  of  NNcalth  j^ives  l»iitli  not  oidy 
to  domestic  fraud  and  violence,  but  also  to  forei^ni  a;,';,nession. 
Hence  a  widiM'  horizon  o])ens  on  the  view  of  rulers  and  le^^is- 
lators  ;  they  become  politicians  as  well  as  lawgivers — that  is, 
they  begin  to  consider  the  relations  of  cities  and  communities 
to  one  another,  and  to  establish  alliances,  leagues,  unions,  and 
confederacies,  and  thus  arise  the  first  beginnings  of  a  State. 
The  third  and  last  step  in  what  may  be  called  the  political 
progress  of  civilization  is  the  formation  of  large  kingdoms 
and  empires.  At  the  time  wlien  Kome  was  founded,  neither 
Greece  nor  Italy  had  reached  this  stage.  It  was  only  in  the 
East,  wdiich  had  been  much  earlier  civilized,  that  great 
monarchies  had  arisen,  as  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  and  the 
Assyrian  and  ^ledian  empires. 

At  the  period  alluded  to,  Italy  was  far  behind  Greece  in 
political  development.  This  is  shown,  among  other  things, 
by  the  superabundant  population  of  the  Greek  cities,  which 
long  before  and  long  after  the  foundation  of  Eome  led  them 
to  plant  colonies  in  Italy,  then  comparatively  uncivilized  and 
but  scantily  peopled.  And  though  Greece  had  not  yet  amved 
at  that  stage  when  single  cities  are  sw^allowed  up  by,  and 
amalgamated  with,  a  great  empire ;  yet  this  perhaps  partly 
arose  from  Greek  habits  of  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  nature 
of  their  country,  whose  mountainous  character  and  numerous 
bays  helped  cities  to  maintain  their  independence.  Yet  they 
had  recognised  the  unity  of  the  Hellenic  race  by  a  community 
of  religious  festivals,  and  by  their  Amphictyonies. 

In  Italy  the  second  stage  of  political  existence  had  hardly 
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been  reached  at  the  time  when  Rome  was  founded,  except  in 
Etruria.  Even  in  that  country,  however,  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Etruscan  confederacy  had  been  formed 
before  the  foundation  of  Eome,  the  different  cities  which  be- 
longed, or  were  nominally  subject  to  it,  appear  to  have  acted 
a  very  independent  part,  and  were  probably  not  called  upon 
to  perform  any  federal  duties,  except  when  some  extreme  and 
common  danger  threatened  the  well-being  of  the  whole  con- 
federacy. This  may  be  seen  in  the  wars  waged  between  Eome 
and  Veii,  in  which  the  latter  city  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  supported  by  the  Etruscan  confederacy,  even  when  the 
Romans  deprived  it  of  great  part  of  its  territory.  We  hear 
also  of  a  Latin  League,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
same,  or  even,  perhaps,  a  still  looser  description.  Of  the 
political  constitution  of  the  other  nations  Avhich  bordered 
upon  Latium,  such  as  the  Sabines,  the  Hernici,  the  Volsci, 
and  others,  we  know  little  or  nothing  ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  their  chief,  if  not  sole,  bond  of  union  lay  in  community 
of  race. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  figure  to  ourselves  Rome  in  its  early 
days  as  closely  surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of  small  yet 
virtually  independent  cities,  whose  political  views  were  almost 
entirely  confined  to  their  own  preservation  or  advancement. 
These  cities  had  all  been  established  before  Rome,  which,  as 
we  have  before  intimated,  was  probably  almost  the  last 
founded  in  Latium.  They  appear  to  have  been,  like  the 
original  Rome  itself,  small  places, — in  fact,  little  more  than 
modern  villages  of  a  few  thousand  inhabitants ;  though  we 
are  apt  to  form  a  higher  idea  of  their  importance  because  they 
were  walled  and  fortified,  and  were  in  general  ruled  by  a 
magistrate  who  had  the  title  of  "  king."  Thus,  besides  the 
Alban  and  Roman  kings,  we  hear  of  kings  of  such  places  as 
Csenina,  Cures,  Ardea,  &c.  Even  Alba,  the  ancient  metropolis 
of  Latium,  was  so  small  a  city  that  all  its  population,  when 
transferred  to  Rome,  could  be  accommodated  on  the  Cselian 
Hill.  These  cities,  as  we  have  before  observed,  possessed  a 
territory  of  some  ten  miles  in  diameter ;  a  fact  w^hich  we  not 
only  know  from  tradition,  but  of  which  we  may  immediately 
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convincn  onrsclvcM  l)v  inspect iii^'  u  map  of  anclmt  Liitiniii, 
wIuMi  \V(>  slmll  see  llial.  if  tlicy  had  had  a  lar;'<r  Icnitnry,  thero 
%V(MiM  not  liavc  liccii  room  for  IIh'Im. 

'I'hus  Sdaho  jxtinls  out  thai.  what,  wcif  (ni^iiially  culh'<l 
the  towns  of  (.Ndhitia,  Aiitcmiia',  I^'idcna',  Lavicurn,  itc.  W(»r« 
only  tliirty  or  forty  stadia  (lour  or  livr  milcsj  distant  IVom 
J\onu\  and  had  in  liis  time  hccomc  nif'i(»  villages  (jwneil  hy 
])rivate  individuals.^ 

It  is  im])()rtant  to  bear  tliesi*  circnmstan(^os  in  mind,  ])erause 
some  authors  would  assi<^Mi  Tor  the  [growth  of  a  town  like  tliesr* 
as  h)n«^  a  ])ori()d  as  would  bo  necessary  for  the  development  of 
a  lar«;-e  kiumlom,  and  hencc^  have  been  led  to  r<';^Mrd  as  im- 
l)robal)le  the  comparatively  ra})id  ])rogi'ess  of  Komc, 

It  seems  probable  that  the  band  of  Ivomulus,  including  tlie 
sb(^]>berds  whom  he  had  enlisted  in  it,  did  not  excised  about 
1.(U)0  men,  at  whiidi  number  tliey  were  stated  by  riutareh.'-^ 
When  Dionysius^  calls  them  3,000  foot  and  300  liorse,  he 
evidently  takes  that  number,  by  a  prolepsis,  from  the  30 
curioD  of  100  men  each,  subsequently  established  by  Romulus  ; 
for  such,  as  we  learn  from  Varro,  was  the  total  of  the  primi- 
tive Ivonian  army  after  the  Sabine  union,  consisting  only  of 
one  legion,  to  which  each  of  the  three  tribes  contributed  1,000 
foot  soldiers,  and  100  horse.  "*  The  recent  excavations  on  the 
Palatine,  conducted  by  Signer  Rosa  'for  Napoleon  III.,  have 
shown  that  the  Romulean  city  was  confined  to  the  western 
portion  of  the  hill,  or  that  occupied  by  the  Farnese  Gardens; 
and  the  same  fact,  as  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  prove  in 
another  work,^  is  further  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  all 
the  memorials  of  Romulus  are  confined  to  this  district.     So 


1  vvv  56  Kwjxai,  KTTcreis  ISiwruy. —  Lib.  v.  c.  3,  s.  2. 

»  lu  Rom.  9. 

'  Lib.  ii,  c.  2.  Dionysius  (ii.  6)  makes  Romulus  establish  these  curiae  before 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Romans  with  the  Sabines ;  but  Livy  and  Cicero  agree 
that  it  was  done  afterwards. 

4  "  Milites,  quod  trium  milium  primo  legio  fiebat,  ac  singulae  tribus  Titien- 
sium,  Ramnium,  Lucerum  milia  singula  militum  mittebant." — Ling.  Lat.  v.  89. 
"  Turma,  quod  ter  deni  equites  ex  tiibus  tribubus  Titiensium,  Ramnium, 
Lucerum  fiebant." — Ibid.  91. 

'  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome,  p.  18,  srq. 

£ 
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small  an  area  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  accommodate 
3,000  persons,  but  it  was  amply  large  enough  to  serve  as 
a  fortress  or  citadel  for  some  thousand  men.  We  must 
remember  that  the  followers  of  Eomulus  were  probably  all 
young  men.  When  the  population  of  a  colony  such  as  that 
of  Laurentum,  or  at  whatever  place  on  the  coast  the  original 
Greek  settlement  may  have  been  made,  began  to  overflow  its 
narrow  boundaries — and  in  the  course  of  even  less  than  half 
a  century  this  might  easily  happen — it  was  the  youth  that 
went  forth  to  seek  for  themselves  new  homes.  The  Komulean 
emigration  was  forced  to  content  itself  with  the  site  of  Eome 
for  their  settlement,  for  it  was  in  fact  the  only  choice  they 
had,  the  surrounding  country  being  now  fully  occupied  with 
cities.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  with  the  help 
of  a  wall,  1,000  soldiers,  without  apparently  women  or  other 
incumbrances,  might  easily  defend  themselves  against  any 
force  which  a  neighbouring  town  might  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  direct  against  them. 

Such,  then,  was  the  original  Eome  ;  the  western  half  of  the 
Palatine  Hill  with  a  wall  erected  round  its  base  in  a  quad- 
rangular, or  rather  lozenge-like,  form ;  whence  the  name  of 
Roma  Quadrata.  The  wall,  according  to  the  well-known 
description  of  Tacitus,^  was  built  with  Etruscan  rites;  the 
'pomceriiim,  or  sacred  space  around  it,  being  marked  out  by  a 
furrow  made  with  a  plough  drawn  by  a  cow  and  a  bull ;  the 
clods  being  carefully  thrown  inwards,  and  the  plough  being 
lifted  over  the  profane  spaces  necessary  for  the  gates ;  whence, 
according  to  Cato,  the  name  of  ;portay  a  jportando,  because  the 
plough  was  carried.^  We  are  thus  to  consider  a  city  founded 
with  these  religious  rites  as  a  sacred  enclosure,  in  fact  a 
templum,  whose  limits,  the  pomoerium,  marked  the  extent  of 
the  city's  auspices.^     This  enclosure  was  under  the  protection 

1  Ann.  xii.  24  2  Ap.  Isidor.  xv,  2,  3. 

3  A  templu7n  terrestre  was  always  of  a  square  form — irKivOiov,  Pint.  Rom. 
22  ;  Cam,  32  ;  Nagele,  Stndien,  S.  122  ;  ap.  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  448  ;  Anm.  12. 
But  there  was  also  within  the  Palatine  city,  in  the  Area  ApoUinis,  a  Tmmdus, 
or  small  square  walled  place,  in  which  were  deposited  things  considered  to 
be  of  good  omen  in  founding  a  city  ;  which  place  was  also  called  Eoma  Quad- 
rata.    (Fest.  p.  258.) 
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of  i\  iMi'sidint^'  (Irity,  or  tlcilics,  as  lioiuc  was — or  al  all  •'Vriit« 
llic  'ran[iiiniaii  Koine  —  iiiidrr  that  (if  .IiijMtcr,  Jiiiu),  and 
ISIiniMva.  So  also  Vrii  was  lunln-  the  saf(»)^nianl  of  .Iiiiio,  and 
could  not  Ite  taken,  il  was  llioii^^ht,  (ill  the  deity  had  given 
her  eonsent. 

Such  was  the  ori«^inal  Rome;  a  little  fortress  on  a  liill. 
That  it  eoidd  ever  havt;  entered  the;  liead  of  any  writer  that 
such  a  city  founded  in  such  a  ])lace  could  have;  Ix-en  intended 
for  a  L;reat  commercial  emporium,  as  is  maintained  in  a  work 
that  has  attained  great  popularity  both  in  this  country  and  in 
(Jermany/  surpasses  all  belief,  and  seems  to  betray  total  want 
of  historical  judjjjment.  A  mixed  race  of  shepherds,  we  nra 
io\(\,  partly  Latin,  ])artly  Sabine,  and  partly  of  another  nation 
represented  under  the  name  of  Luceres,  but  also  supposed  to 
be  Latin,  had  lon»;  dwelt  together  in  concord  and  amity  on 
these  hills,  till  at  length  this  pastoral  people  resolve  to  turn 
merchants.  They  choose  for  their  place  of  commerce  a  hill- 
top, which,  though  it  is,  indeed,  near  the  Tiber,  yet  on  that 
side,  and  indeed  on  three  sides,  was  a  mere  swamp,  subject  to 
continual  inundations,  which  could  never  have  presented  any 
convenient  landing-place,  or  wharf,  at  all  events  till  it  was 
drained  by  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  That  'this  sewer,  which  still 
remains  one  of  the  material  evidences  of  early  Eome,  shoidd 
have  been  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  city  will,  we 
presume,  be  hardly  maintained  even  by  those  who  reject  all 
historical  tradition.  Indeed,  Dr.  Mommsen  is  inclined  to 
assign  it,  at  least  in  its  finished  state,  to  the  republican  times,^ 
and  consider  the  Palatine  in  the  regal  period  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  surrounded  with  marsh.  A  fine  situation  for 
a  great  commercial  city  ! 

Dr.  ^lomm sen's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  founder  and 
inhabitants  of  the  city  is  just  as  incredible  as  that  of  the  city 
itself.  He  accepts  the  tradition  of  early  Eoman  history  that 
there  must  have  been  a  union  between  a  Koman  and  a  Sabine 

1  Dr.  Mommsen's  Hist,  of  Rome,  B.  i.  ch.  4. 

*  B.  i.  ch.  5,  p.  47.  Dr.  M.,  who  does  not  even  know  the  number  or 
names  of  the  kings,  yet  is  certain  that  peperirw  was  not  employed  in  building 
in  their  period  ! 

E  2 
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race.  The  evidence  is  here  too  strong  for  him  ;  but  he  rejects 
the  method  in  which  tradition  tells  us  it  was  accomplished, 
and  invents  one  of  his  own,  which  is  not  a  hundredth  part  so 
probable,  or  rather  which  is  utterly  incredible. 

"  That  the  Eamnians,"  says  Dr.  Mommsen,^  "  were  a  Latin 
stock,  cannot  be  doubted,  for  they  gave  their  name  to  the  new 
Eoman  commonwealth,  and  therefore  must  have  substantially 
determined  the  nationality  of  the  united  community." 

That  in  a  certain  sense  the  Eamnians  were  a  Latin  stock 
we  will  allow.  That  is,  they  were  a  new  Latin  stock,  arising 
from  the  fusion  of  a  tolerably  recent  Greek  colony  with  the 
people  of  that  part  of  Latium  where  they  settled.  That  the 
Eamnians  gave  name  to  Eome  we  will  also  allow,  but  not  in 
the  sense  that  the  author  means;  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
words  Ramnes  and  Romani  are  identical  because  both  have 
an  r  and  an  m.  Ramnis  or  Ramnes  is  evidently  a  Greek 
name,  'Pct/ivoO?,  the  last  syllable  having  become  Latinized, 
just  as  TTou?  becomes  pes.  We  shall  not  claim  for  these 
Eamnes  an  origin  from  the  Attic  dermis  Ehamnus ;  although 
there  is  a  tradition  which  might  render  such  an  origin  not 
altogether  improbable.  Emigrants  from  Athens,  it  is  said, 
went  first  to  Sicyon  and  Thespia,  whence  a  large  portion  of 
them  afterwards  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  founded  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  a  city  named  Valentia ;  which  name,  when 
Evander  and  ^neas  with  many  Greeks  arrived  at  the  same 
place,  was  changed  into  Roma.  However  absurd  this  story 
may  be  thought,  which,  by  putting  the  Latin  name  first, 
places  the  cart  before  the  horse,  it  nevertheless  shows  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  antiquity,  its  etymon  was  the  Greek  word 
pu)fM7j,  and  not  the  gentile  appellative  Eamnis.  This  account 
is  given  by  Festus  ^  from  an  author  of  Cumaean  history ;  who, 
after  the  Latins,  may  be  thought  to  have  had  the  best  infor- 
mation about  Eome.  Without,  however,  claiming  an  Attic 
origin  for  the  Eomans,  it  is  enough  that  their  name,  before 
the  founding  of  the  city,  was  evidently  Greek,  derived  at  all 
events,  probably  like  that  of  the  Attic  borough,  from  pd/JLvo<;, 
hrier ;  a  characteristic  of  a  country  which  may  have  given 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  45,  Engl,  transl.  =  y^c^  Romara,  p.  266. 
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name  t(^  inon^  (liaii  om;  (own  in  (In-ccj'.  \V(;  a;^'n'(»  tlHTflnp! 
willi  Dr.  MinniMst'ii,  that  tlic  K'oinaiis,  Ix-lnrc  the  luundatioii 
ol"  their  city,  wcri'  CHHtMl  Iwiniiiiaiis  ;  piohahly  also  ul'ter,  hy 
those  who  wIsIumI  to  distin^Miisli  the  Iloinans  according  to 
thoir  ori^niial  tribes;  lait  we  cMiiiiot  a(hiiit  {\\'d\  Jinnmni  coum^h 
IVoin  Ii(niinrs,  when  it.  is  cvich'utly  the  ethnic  name  of  those 
^vho  dwelt  in  RoiiKt. 

We  also  a^ree  that  the  K'anniians  "substantially  <leterniined 
tlio  nationality  ol'the  united  eoniniunity ; "  thou^di,  according' 
to  l)r.  Moninisen's  hy|)olhesis,  it  is  strange  how  Ik;  could 
have  come  to  that  conclusion.  For  he  tells  us  in  the  next 
page — "It  would  a|»i)ear,  theretore,  that  at  a  period  very 
remote,  when  the  Latin  and  Sabellian  stocks  "were,  beyond 
(iuestit)n,  lar  less  sharply  contrasted  in  language,  manners, 
and  customs  than  were  the  Komans  and  the  Samnites  ot"  a 
later  age,  a  Sabellian  comnumity  entered  into  a  Latin  canton 
union  ;  and  as  in  the  older  and  more  credible  traditions,  with- 
out exception,  the  Tities  take  precedence  of  the  Eamnians, 
it  is  probable  that  the  intruding  Tities  compelled  the  older 
Eamnians  to  accept  their  si/noikisnios." 

According  to  this  account,  the  Tities,  or  Sabines,  are  the 
conquering  race ;  for  it  is  only  those  who  are  superior  who 
can  compel  others  to  a  synoikismos ;  as  Athens  did  in  Attica. 
Yet  we  have  just  been  told  that  it  was  the  Eamnians  who 
determined  the  nationality ;  and  the  author  goes  on  to  com- 
pare this  Sabine  invasion  with  the  voluntary  settlement  of 
Attus  Clauzus,  or  Appius  Claudius,  with  his  few  thousand 
followers,  in  the  Eoman  territory  many  centuries  afterwards, 
when  they  w^ere  received  by  the  Eomans  and  formed  into  a 
rural  tribe ;  that  is,  he  compares  a  people  who  came  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  be  victorious,  and  who  must  have  had  all 
the  power  and  j)ride  of  conquerors,  with  a  small  tribe  form- 
ing not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  Eoman  people,  who  came 
into  their  territory  as  refugees,  and  were  glad  to  be  received 
there ! 

How  far  the  Latin  and  Sabellian  stocks  differed  in  language 
and  customs,  "  at  a  very  remote  period,"  we  do  not  pretend  to 
tell ;  nor  do  w^e  believe  that  Dr.  Mommsen  can  tell.    We  only 
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see  that  his  views  are  not  always  consistent,  but  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  point  that  he  wishes  to  prove.  For,  in  his  second 
chapter,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  most  ancient  immigrations 
into  Italy,  and  therefore,  we  presume,  of  a  very  remote  period, 
he  separates  the  Latins  from  all  the  other  Italian  races,  which 
he  classes  under  the  term  Umbro-Sanmite,  and  tells  us  that 
the  Latin  dialect  formed  "  a  marked  contrast "  to  the  dialects 
of  these  races.  ^ 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pursue  in  detail  a  theory  which 
rests  on  nothing  but  the  wildest  conjectures.     We  shall  only 
briefly  observe  that  if,  as  Dr.  Mommsen  supposes,  the  Sabines 
had   been   the  superior  race  in  prse-Roman  times — though, 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  he  considers  them 
superior  or  inferior — no  town  taking  its  name  from  the  Romans 
would  have  been  built.     Further,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  such  a  city  should  have  been  founded  by  the  Latin  con- 
federacy for  trading  purposes ;  because,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Latin  League  was  but  very  loosely  bound  together,  and  would 
not  have  united  for  such  a  purpose ;  and  because  during  the 
early  days  of  the  city  we  can  trace  no  connexion  between  it 
and  the  Latins.     Had  there  been  this  connexion,  would  the 
Latin  Confederacy  have  suffered  the  Sabines  to  oppress  the 
Eamnians,  and,  as  we  are  told  they  did,  force  upon  them  their 
synoikismos  ?     But  the   strongest   reason   against   this   com- 
mercial hypothesis  is  perhaps  the  fact  of  the  total  repugnance 
of  early  Eoman  manners  and  institutions  to  a  commercial 
life ;  though  in  process  of  time,  and  when  she  had  extended 
her  empire  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Rome  to  some  extent 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce. 

Dr.  Mommsen,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Romans  pos- 
sessed from  the  earliest  times  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tiber  down  to  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  port  of  Ostia ;  though 
we  do  not  see  what  strength  this  adds  to  his  commercial 
theory.     According  to  him,  one  of  the  reasons  for  choosing 

1  "Innerhalb  des  Italischen  Sprachstammes  aber  tritt  das  Lateiniscbe 
wieder  in  einen  bestimmteu  Gegensatz  zu  den  umbrisch-samnitisclien  Dialek- 
ten." — B.  i.  S.  11 ;  cf.  Transl.  i.  p.  63.  We  have  already  seen  that  both 
Samnites  and  Sabines  were  Sabellian,  and  in  fact  almost  identical 
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iJuiiic  as  an  infri/>nf  was,  that  In-in;^  so  lii^'Ii  nj.  tlio  rivor  it 
was  nil  I  ol"  lln'  way  ot"  jtirjltrM.  lint  it  (  )st  in  was  tn  lie  ji  luinliii^- 
))lji('0 — ami  it  tlic  a^  uiii|>!  iuii  (lues  not  iiir;iii  that,  it  niraiirt 
iiotliinj^ — thin  mlvi»iituj,;o  vanishes  at  oi\va\ 

As  a  matter  of  hict,  liowover,  and  on  Dr.  Mnnnnfion's  own 
showinjj^,  the  llonians  conhl  not  have  ori^Mnally  J^o.ss(^s.se(l  tho 
territory  ih)wn  to  tlie  sea.  "  We  liavi;  evich'iicc,"  ho  says, 
"  nioro  IrustAN  oithy  than  that  ot"  le^^Muh  tliat  tho  posscssirms 
(Ml  the  ri^lit  l>aiik  ol"  th(>  'ril)ei-  must  have  bolon^CMl  to  tho 
orii^nnal  teiTilory  of  Ivoiue  ;  lor  in  this  very  (juarter,  at  the 
tourtli  niih\stono-  on  tlio  later  road  to  tlie  ])ort,  lay  the  ^n-ovo 
of  the  creativi'  goddess  (Dea  Pia),  the  i)riniitiv(^  chief  seat  of 
tho  Arval  Festival,  and  AiTal  Jirotherhood  of  Konie."  ^ 

Now  tho  Anibarvalia  Avere  a  festival  of  boundaries,  and 
even  in  tlie  time  of  the  Kni])ire,  when  Kome  was  mistress  of 
the  j^reater  ])art  of  tho  world,  they  were  celebrated  at  the 
original  hoiinihurics  of  the  Ixonian  State.  Thus  we  learn  from 
Strabo"  that,  in  tho  time  of  tho  Emperor  Tiberius,  the  Ani- 
barvalia continued  to  bo  celebrated  at  various  places  on  the 
borders  of  the  prinntive  A^^er  Ivomanus,  and  among  them  at 
Festi,  which  hiy  on  tho  road  to  Alba,  about  five  or  six  miles 
from  Eome.  The  gTove  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  at 
the  fourth  milestone,  show^s,  therefore,  that  the  primitive 
Eoman  territory  did  not  reach  a  quarter  of  the  way  to  the  sea. 
And  this  agrees  wdth  the  account  of  Livy,^  who  tells  us  that 
the  Yoientines  ceded  to  Ixomulus  a  tract  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber ;  and  that  the  whole  territory  down  to  the  sea  was 
not  acquired  till  the  time  of  Ancus.  According  to  tradition, 
it  was  Eomulus  who  founded  the  Arval  Brotherhood,  of  which, 
indeed,  he  is  himself  said  to  have  been  a  member. 

On  modes  of  thus  reconstructing  ancient  history  like 
that  adopted  by  Dr.  ]Mommsen,  Sir  G.  Cornew\all  Lewis  has 
passed  a  very  sensible  judgment,  which  we  shall  here  extract. 
In  such  attempts,  he  observes,  "  We  are  called  upon  to  believe 
that  a  modern  historian  is  able  to  recast  the  traditions  which 
were  thus  preserved  through  the  dark  ages  of  Eome,  and  to 

1  Engl.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  2  Li^_  y^  g.  3,  s.  2. 

3  Lib.  i.  15,  33. 
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extract  the  truth  which  is  imbedded  in  them,  although  in 
their  existing  form  they  are  false.  We  are  first  to  believe  that 
a  tradition  was,  in  substance,  faithfully  conveyed  from  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ  to  the  Second  Punic  War,  and 
then  to  believe  that,  although  it  is  not  literally  true,  it  is 
typical  of  some  truth  which  can  be  discerned  under  its  cover- 
ing for  the  first  time  by  a  writer  of  our  own  age.  This 
doctrine  of  historical  types  is  more  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
reason  and  experience  than  even  the  supposition  that  some 
authentic  facts  may  have  been  preserved  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  in  an  unaltered  state,  by  oral  tradition.  It  is  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  an  ingenious  and  refined  application  of 
the  rationalist  method  of  interpreting  the  marvellous  legends 
of  mythology,  so  much  employed  by  the  ancient  historians. 
It  is  only  another  form  of  the  system  of  reduction,  by  which 
the  god  Mars  in  the  sacred  grove  was  converted  into  an  armed 
man  in  disguise,  who  overpowered  Ilia,  and  the  wolf  of 
Romulus  was  transmuted  into  a  courtesan.  One  imitation 
may  be  executed  by  a  coarse  and  clumsy  hand ;  the  other 
may  be  performed  with  all  the  resources  and  skill  of  modern 
learning ;  but  still  they  are  both  no  better  than  historical 
forgeries."  -^ 

Nothing  can  be  truer  than  these  remarks,  in  their  general 
scope.  We  must  either  take  the  early  Roman  history  as  it 
stands — or  nearly  as  it  stands,  rejecting  only  those  figments 
which  are  evidently  the  natural  product  of  an  illiterate  and 
superstitious  age — or  we  must  abandon  it  altogether,  as  no 
better  than  a  romance  from  first  to  last.  Our  only  hope  of 
escape  from  this  last  alternative,  lies  in  the  circumstance  that 
it  may  not  rest  so  entirely  on  oral  tradition  as  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
supposes. 

Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  440,  seq. 
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TIIK   KKKiN   (>K   KoMI'M'S. 

TIIK     PKIfSONA  IJTY     OK      K'oML'M'H. 

TvOMUr.US,  it  is  said,  is  no  real  |h'is(»ii,  Iml  a  lictitious 
oponynious  Ium'o,  mul  tliis  is  sliowii  by  the  etymology  of  liis 
name  The  naincr  oi'  Konui  could  not  liavc  been  dia-ivcd  iVnni 
the  Uiiuw.  of  Jioniidiis,  as  wo  arc  told  by  iinciciit  autliors,  but, 
rice  vcrtid,  the  name  of  Romulus  must  have  come?  from  Konui. 
The  former  derivation  is  a  j^rammatical  impossibility  ;  for  the 
name  of  a  eity  taken  from  that  of  Komulus  would  have  been 
Eomulea,  or  Komulia.not  lloma.  Had  tradition  called  Rome's 
founder  Romanus,  instead  of  Komulus,  nobody  would  have 
doubted  for  an  instant  that  it  was  a  name  derived  from  the 
eity.  But  Ivomulus  is  just  as  much  a  derivative  from  it  as 
Komanus,  and  has  iu  fact  the  same  meaning.  Thus  we  find 
in  the  poets  such  expressions  as  "  Itomula  tellus,"  "  Eomula 
hasta,"  "  Eomula  gens,"  "  Eomula  virtus,"  &c.  with  the  same 
meaning  as  Eoniana.  The  city  Eoma,  therefore,  must  have 
existed  before  the  man,  or  reputed  man,  Ivomulus,  and  con- 
sequently he  could  not  have  been  its  founder.^ 

Remarks. — To  this  we  answer,  that  the  real  name  of  Rome's 
founder  was  not  Romulus,  but  Romus  ('Pw^oc).  He  was  a  Greek, 
or  at  most  the  second  in  descent  from  a  Greek,  and  is  called  Romus 
in  most  of  the  Greek  traditions.  AVe  will  here  venture  a  suggestion, 
that  the  story  of  the  city  having  been  founded  by  twins  may  perhaps 
have  had  its  origin  in  this  double  name  of  Romulus.  Romus,  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  been  identical  not  only  with  Romulus,  but  also 
mth  Remus,  which  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name.  Thus 
the  latter  is  called  Romus,  as  we  have  seen  above,^  in  the  Latin 
tradition  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  In  Greek 
writers  the  form  Remus  hardly  ever  appears ;  the  deeds  attributed 

^  Schwegler,  1  Abth.  B.  viii.  s.  9.  ^  pggg  24. 
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to  him  are  done  by  Eomus.  Cicero,  in  his  account  of  the  foundation 
of  Eome,^  makes  no  mention  of  Eemus,  though  he  is  aware  that 
Eomulus  had  a  brother  of  that  name  ;  and  the  Roman  poets  fre- 
quently consider  Remus  as  identical  with  Romulus :  as  "  Remi  ne- 
potes,"  "  domus  Remi,"  "  turba  Remi,"  "  plebs  Remi,"  &c.2  Romulus 
is  only  a  Latinized  form  of  Romus.  It  was  natural  for  the  Latins  to 
give  it  this  form  ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  Servius  says,  as  a  diminu- 
tive and  by  way  of  endearment,^  but  because  such  a  termination  was 
agreeable  to  the  genius  of  their  language,  as  is  shown  by  the  many 
words  they  have  with  such  an  ending.  Like  their  descendants,  the 
modern  Itahans,  they  loved  parole  sdrucciole — loug,  islippery,  well 
vocalized  words  that  tripped  nimbly  and  smoothly  off  the  tongue. 
Thus  they  changed  the  Greek  word  circus  into  circulus,  just  as  they 
had  the  name  of  Romus.  The  name  of  Porta  Romanula,  instead  of 
Romana,  for  the  ancient  gate  on  the  Palatine,  affords  another 
striking  instance.  So  also  Tusculum,  Janiculum,  several  rivers 
Albula,  &c.,  all  names  belonging  to  early  Latin  times.  Romulus, 
however,  as  the  Latins  called  him,  kept  closer  to  his  own  Greek 
name  of  Romus  when  he  gave  it  to  his  newly-founded  city  j  for 
*Pw/Aoc,  if  not  itself  actually  derived  from  /5w/ir;,  was  at  all  events  near 
enough  to  suggest  it.  Had  his  name  been  derived  from  the  city  by 
Latin  inventors  of  a  later  age,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  called 
Romanus,  to  make  him  the  eponymous  father  of  the  Romans,  just 
as  King  Latinus  was  of  the  Latins. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  see  any  valid  etymological  grounds  for 
rejecting  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  antiquity,  that  Rome 
was  named  after  its  founder.  We  might  further  urge  how  incre- 
dible it  is  that  the  Romans,  who  possessed  from  the  earliest  times 
the  art  of  writing,  should  have  forgotten  in  the  course  of  a  century 
or  so  the  name  of  their  founder,  and  been  obliged  to  invent  a  new 
one  for  him.  Why,  any  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  which  were  in 
existence  long  before  Rome,  could  in  all  probability  have  refreshed 
their  memories,  had  it  been  necessary. 

As  Romulus  is  a  fictitious  person,  so  all  the  deeds  attributed  to 
him  are  mere  abstractions.  That  the  founder  of  Rome  institutes  its 
fundamental  military  and  political  regulations,  wages  the  first  wars 

1  De  Rep.  ii  c.  2,  seq. 

2  See  CatuU.  Ivi.  5 ;  Prop.  iv.  1,  5;  Juv.  x.  73  ;  Mart.  x.  76,  4. 

^  "Utpro  Homo  Romulus  diceretur,  blandimenti  geuere  factum  est,  quod 
gaudet  diminutione." — Ad  Mn.  i.  273. 
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\villi  tli(\  iici^'libourini^'  <Mti«'rt,  crltsbriitrM  Uh-  iirni  trimnpli,  "wItih  tho 
lirsl  s/>(t/l<t  o/n'iiKi, — Jill  thcHo,  it  in  HJiid,  urn  ulmtnulioiiM  ariHiij|^  Iruiii 
tile  idea  of  a  j'uimilrr  <>r  wiirlikt'  Iuuim'.' 

IVtMii  lliis  i(l(<ii,  Ukm,  \\r  Icini,  at  all  cvi'iitH,  tluit  tli«  oM  lioniaiis 
(lid  not  coMsidtu-  tlu'ir  (Nirly  city  Ui  Inivo  boon  u  coruiiKTcial  ono. 

r.ut  on  ^vhat  ^touiuIh  aro  wo  to  aHHUiiic  tlio  ovfiitH  alluded  to 
to  Iwivo  boon  mcro  abslractions  1  'J'lu^  loiindcr  of  (iVory  city  muHt, 
>V(^  j>roHuin(),  lay  down  moiuc,  rules  ol'  civil  and  military  conduct;  it 
is  not  unlikidy  lliat  lie  nuiy  liavo  to  contond  with  ollcndcid,  jcaloUH, 
and  suspicious  ncif;hbour8 ;  it  is  far  from  imi»r(jbabl(!  tluit  Jtomulus 
may  bavo  been  in  i^'tMicral  victorious,  otherwise  we  do  not  seci  how 
his  infant  sUitc  could  have  maintained  itself;  and  il'  lie  was  vic- 
torious, it  is  not  altogether  incredible  that  lio  may  have  instituted 
the  triumph.  To  assert  that  these  acts  were  not  real,  but  invented, 
is  to  beg  the  whole  (juestion.  It  is  a  good  specinu-n  of  that  magis- 
terial iw  cafhcdni  dictation  which  too  often  characterises  Clcrman 
critics — as  if  tlu^y  had  just  como  down  from  the  skies.  The  only 
colour  for  it  must  be  derived  from  the  assumption  that  Iwomulus 
was  a  fictitious  personage,  when  his  deeds  must  also  be  fictitious. 
lUit  we  have  already  seen  that  the  arguments  to  prove  him  so  are 
altogether  inconclusive. 

Nor  do  the  miraculous  circumstances  which  are  said  to  have 
attended  his  bii-th  and  death  prove  him  to  bavo  been  an  iinhistorical 
person. 

.l>esides  abstraction,  it  is  said,  the  other  clement  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  history  of  Ixomulus  is  myth  - — the  wolf  that  gives 
suck,  the  Lupercal,  the  Kuminal  fig-tree,  the  stepfather  Faustulus, 
the  stepmother  Acca  Larentia,  the  laceration  of  Komiilus  at  the 
Goat-lake  on  the  day  of  the  Caprotine  Kones.  These  mythological 
ideas  are  evidently  taken  from  the  Avorship  of  Faunus  Lupercus, 
who,  as  ive  must  assume,  had  the  cognomen  of  Eumus,  or  Euminus. 
This  fecundating  goat-god,  Ruminus-Faunus,  appears  in  the  tra- 
ditional legend  to  have  been  fused  into  one  person  with  Eomulus, 
the  eponymous  founder  of  Eome. 

Here  it  occurs  to  ask,  if  the  Romans  considered  Romulus  to  be 
identical  with  Faunus,  how  came  it  that  they  also  made  him  a  mere 
name,  derived  from  the  name  of  the  city,  as  we  have  just  been  told 
they  did  ?     The  two  views  are  utterly  incompatible. 

The  whole  induction,  it  will  be  seen,  rests  on  two  conjectures  : 

1  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  425.  ^  j^id.  seq. 
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first,  that  Faunus  had  the  name  of  Eumus ;  second,  that  Rumus  is, 
or  was  supposed  to  be,  identical  with  Romus,  or  Romulus. 

If  we  ask  for  the  evidence  for  Faunus  having  Lome  the  name  of 
Rumus,  or  Ruminus,  we  are  told  ^  that  two  other  German  authors, 
Schwenck  and  Zinzow,  had  "conjectured"  the  same  thing;  and 
that  Schwegler  himself  had  "  conjectured,"  a  few  pages  before,  that 
Rumia,  or  Rumina,  was  perhaps  identical  with  Fauna  Luperca. 
With  such  evidence  are  these  critics  contented  who  reject,  on 
most  occasions,  the  much  more  sensible  evidence  of  the  Roman 
historians  ! 

If  we  inquire  how  Romulus  is  connected  with  rumus,  we  find, 
indeed,  traces  in  the  ancient  authors  of  some  such  connexion,  or 
rather  confusion.  Thus  Festus  ^  says  that  some  derived  his  name 
from  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  ;  others — which  is  nearly  the  same  thing 
—from  the  teat  (ruma,  or  rumis)  of  the  wolf  by  which  he  had  been 
nourished.  Plutarch  has  a  notice  to  the  same  efifect.  Other  authors 
reverse  the  derivation,  as  Servius,^  who  says  that  the  Ficus  Rumi- 
nalis was  named  after  Romulus;  and  Livy  gives  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  is  a  corruption  of  Romularis.^  So 
that  the  theory  gains  nothing  here ;  or  rather,  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence is  against  it. 

It  would  be  mere  learned  trifling  and  battling  with  the  wind 
to  proceed  with  such  an  inquiry.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
Schwegler's  theory  to  connect  ruma  with  Rome.  Roma,  he  says, 
has  a  name  of  the  same  meaning  with  Palatium ;  it  is  ruma,  the 
"  nourisher,"  just  as  the  name  of  the  Palatine  is  derived  remotely 
from  the  shepherd-goddess  Pales,  whose  root  is  pal,  from  the 
Sanscrit  pa  (to  nourish,  feed).^  But,  viewed  with  regard  to  its 
meaning,  Ruma,  the  "nourisher,"  is  by  no  means  so  appropriate 
a  name  for  a  citadel  as  Roma  (strength,  a  stronghold) ;  and,  viewed 
etymologically,  it  requires  the  u  to  be  changed  into  o,  while  Roma 
requires  no  change  at  all,  pd^ia  being  the  old  Greek  form  for  pcJ//?;. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Dr.  Mommsen's  odd  derivation  from 
Rama,^  and  this  apparently  from  ramus ;  since  he  considers  it  to 
mean  the  wood,  or  bush-town.  Surely,  the  Greek  name,  pw/x?;, 
adopted  by  Mebuhr,  is  a  hundredfold  more  appropriate  than  these. 

1  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  426  ;  Anm.  26.  2  p,  266. 

3  Ad  ^n.  viii.  90  ;  cf.  Plut.  Rom.  4,  6. 

^  *'  Ubi  nunc  ficus  ruminalis  est  (Romularem  vocatam  ferunt)." — i.  4. 

5  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  420,  444  ;  Anm.  10. 

6  B.  i.  c.  4. 
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Of  courHO  111!  or  innat  of  Dw  circiimHtuncj'H  conin-rtrjl  with  tho 
birth  of  Ivoiiiuhis  art^  fiiixil'iuH  ;  \vi<i  liuvti  ulrcady  ii(liiiitt«'<i  it.  I^ivy 
had  Haiti  ho  iN'fori^  iih  ;  hut  ht>  docH  not  conchidn,  on  that  acrount, 
tliat  all  tho  ('irciuiiMt-ancuH  of  Ids  rri^ai  am  fahuloiiH.  It  in  iniiM)HHihln 
to  say  how  tho  lopuidH  of  JvouiuIus'h  hirth  and  «'<lu(:atio»  may  liavo 
arisen  ;  l)iit  it  is  not  iniproluihlf  that  they  may  liavc  Hj»run;^'  from 
old  traditions  conm^ctcd  with  tho  Talatinu  Hill.  It  would  ho  junt 
as  irrational,  liowovor,  to  rojoct  tho  historioal  oxistontM!  of  llomulus, 
bocaueo  thoso  traditions  luivo  boon  tackod  to  liiH  name,  as  it  would 
bo  to  don])t  tho  existonco  of  ICdwy  and  Klgiva,  bccauHO  tho  monkish 
logonds  attri))uto  somo  sui>ornatural  acts  to  St.  I)unstan.  Kvory 
agt»  treats  history  according'  to  its  (►wn  viows  and  convictions.  A 
superstitious  a^^d,  or  an  illiterate  but  poetical  ago,  will  invent  and 
beliovo  many  things  which  would  ])e  at  once  exploded  in  more 
cultivated  times  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  thence  that  tho  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  in  thoso  periods  are  also  to  bo  rerjarded  as 
fabulous.  ^'ay,  wo  will  go  further,  and  say  that  these  mira- 
culous additions  are  a  proof  of  good  faith,  and  show  that  the  tra- 
dition first  arose  in  the  times  to  which  it  relates,  because  it  is 
framed  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  of  these  early  times  a  purely 
rationalistic  account  had  been  transmitted  to  us,  such  as  a  German 
professor  or  historian  might  have  wTittcn  in  his  study  at  Berlin 
or  Leipsic,  we  should  at  once  pronounce  it  to  be  the  forgery  of  a 
later  age. 


ROMULEAN   CONSTITUTION. 

Romulus,  haviug  thus  built  a  city  on  the  Palatine,  and 
named  it  after  himself,  proceeded  to  endow  it  with  laws  and 
religious  ceremonies.  The  latter  were  to  be  performed  with 
Alban,  that  is,  Latin  rites, — a  concession,  no  doubt,  to  the 
usages  of  his  Latin  subjects.  The  only  Greek  rites  which  he 
retained  were  those  in  honour  of  Hercules ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  why  he  should  have  preserved  even  these,  except 
that  he  was  himself  of  Grecian  descent.  The  worship  of 
Hercules  was  kept  up  in  after  times,  and  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Palatine ;  under  which,  in  the  sub- 
sequent Forum  Boarium,  was  the  Ara  Maxima,  besides 
one  or  two  temples  dedicated  to  that  demi-god.     Romulus 
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then  called  his  subjects  together,  and  dictated  to  them  cer- 
tain laws. 

According  to  this  account  the  Roman  sovereign  was  an 
absolute  king,  the  head  both  of  Church  and  State.  He  ruled 
by  divine  right,  for  the  gods  had  given  him  the  kingdom 
by  augury.  Livy  has  represented  these  matters  correctly, 
but  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  quite  erroneously,^  when  he 
describes  Eomidus  as  calling  the  people  together  and  leaving 
to  them  the  choice  of  a  constitution.  The  Roman  king,  like 
those  of  ancient  Greece,  was  irresponsible ;  his  power  was  an 
apxv  avv7r€v6vvo<i,^  w^hich  it  would  hardly  have  been  had  it 
been  delegated  to  him  by  the  people.  And  though  after 
Romulus  the  kings  were  elected  by  the  people  and  senate, 
yet  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  absolute  power  which 
he  had  enjoyed  appears  to  have  passed  on  to  them ;  as  may 
be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  example  of  Servius  Tullius,  who 
bestows  a  new  constitution  of  his  own  free  will  and  absolute 
power.  ^  In  order  to  render  his  person  more  venerable, 
Romulus  assumed  certain  badges  of  authority  and  command  ; 
as  a  more  august  dress,  and  especially  the  attendance  of 
twelve  lictors.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  number  of 
these  was  taken  from  the  vultures  seen  by  Romulus ;  but 
Livy  thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
Etruscan  practice ;  in  which  nation  each  of  the  twelve  cities 
of  the  confederacy  supplied  a  lictor.  This  agrees,  too,  with 
the  circumstance  that  the  sella  curulis  and  toga  prcetexta  were 
borrowed  from  the  Etruscans. 

The  Romulean  kingdom  was  theocratic ;  almost  as  much  so 
as  that  of  the  Jews,  if  the  comparison  of  the  latter  with  a 
Pagan  government  may  be  admitted.  Not  only  is  the  king 
appointed  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  as  manifested  by  augury, 
but  all  the  institutions  of  the  state,  the  senate,  the  centuries 

1  Ant.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.     See  Rubino,  Rom.  Staatsverfussimg. 

2  See  Wachsmuth,  Helleniscbe  Alterthumskunde,  Th.  i.  Abth.  i.  S. 

3  *' Nobis  Romulus,  ut  libitum^  im^peritaverat  ;  dein  Numa  religionibus  et 
divine  jure  populum  devinxit :  repertaque  qusedam  a  Tullo  et  Anco  ;  sed 
praecipuus  Servius  Tullius  audor  legum  fuit,  quies  etiam  reges  obtemperarent. " 
— Tac.  Ann.  iii.  26. 
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of  knif^lilM,  mnl  IIk^  wIkpIc  ((Ui.slitulinii,  nre  romnlcil  on  tho 
Hiinu' iliviiK^  sjuiclinii.'  lli'iicu  its  conservative  imtun!  even 
imdcr  tlu^  popular  forms  of  a  n'puhlic.  For  tin;  )^'nuul  plua  of 
the  patricians  against  I  he  pIiKcians  was  always  thoir  siicnMl 
character,  llu^  possession  of  I  he  auspices.  'I'his  con8tTVutiv(3 
ehaructcr  is  inunifesloil  by  tho  tendency  to  retain,  in  name  at 
least,  institutituis  which  had  been  virtually  ab<)lishe<l.  Thus, 
alter  tho  (>xpulsion  of  tlu^  k'liv^H  a  Uvk  Saci'iiieulus  was  aj)- 
pointiul  for  certain  functions,  which  nont^,  it  was  thouj^dit, 
but  a  royal  priest  couUl  properly  (lischar<^e  ;  ami  lon^r  after 
the  real  ])ower  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  liad  vanished,  they  still 
nominally  retained  their  ori^nnal  power  of  sanctioning  and 
contirmiuL^. 

r»ut  the  chief  characteristic  of  tlio  cjuly  monarcliy  is,  tliat 
the  king  is  the  general  of  his  people,  their  leader  in  wa.  ; 
and  that  tho  people  are  but  an  army,  whose  principal  duty  it. 
is  to  be  prepared  to  obey  the  first  summons  to  take  the  field. 
Thus,  during  the  first  interregnum,  the  chief  fear  of  the  senate 
is,  "  No  civitatem  sine  imperio,  cxcrciium  sine  dace,  multarum 
circa  clvitatum  irritatis  animis,  vis  aliqua  externa  adori- 
retur."  - 

THE   ASYLUM. 

After  awhile  other  spots  beyond  the  city  walls  began  to  be 
occupied  and  fortified,  but  rather  to  provide  for  the  expected 
increase  of  the  citizens,  than  because  the  present  limits  were 
too  small.  Among  the  places  thus  occupied  was  the  Capito- 
liue  HiU ;  since  it  was  on  this  hill,  at  the  spot  called  Liter 
duos  lucos,  in  the  depression  between  the  two  summits,  that 
Eomidus  opened  his  Asylum.  This  was  a  place  of  refuge  for 
fugitives  from  other  communities ;  a  contrivance  not  unfre- 
quently  adopted  in  ancient  times  by  the  founders  of  cities,  in 

1  *  *  Himc  (senatum)  auspicato  a  pareiite  et  conditore  urbis  nostrae  institu- 
tiim  .  .  .  accepimus." — Tac.  Hist.  i.  84.  **  Id  (centuriasequi turn)  quia  inaugu- 
rate Romulus  feccrat." — Liv.  i.  36.  "  Omnino  apud  veteres,  qui  rerum  potie- 
bantur,  iideni  auguria  tenebaut.  Ut  enim  sapere,  sic  divinare  regale  ducebant. 
Testis  est  nostra  civitas,  in  qua  et  reges  augures,  et  postea  privati  eodem 
sacei-dotio  prsediti  rempublicam  religionura  auctoritate  rexerunt. " — Cic.  Div. 
i.  40.  2  x^iv.  i.  17. 
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order  to  augment  the  population.  Such  refugees  were  of 
course  commonly  of  the  lowest  class ;  and  hence,  Livy  sug- 
gests, may  have  arisen  the  fable  of  populations  that  sprung 
from  the  earth. 

Remarks. — The  asylum  is  of  course  regarded  by  the  sceptical  critics 
as  a  pure  invention.  First,  it  is  said,  such  an  institution  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
*'  All  the  peoples  of  antiquity  lived  under  strong  and  stable  regimen 
(in  festen  Formen) ;  the  civic  communities  were  always  organized 
down  to  the  lowest  classes ;  and  the  more  remote  the  times,  the 
more  binding  were  these  regimens,  the  more  compact  all  the  rela- 
tions of  civil  life.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficidt  to  see 
how  these  bands  of  adventurers,  vagabonds,  and  dissolute  fellows 
could  have  come  together,  which,  according  to  the  common  tradi- 
tion, flocked  to  Rome  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  tribes."  ^ 

This,  we  must  confess,  appears  to  us  a  new  idea  of  these  ancient 
times,  and  hardly  to  be  realized  in  any,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Golden  Age,  those  Saturnia  Regna  which  had  long  passed  by  in 
Italy.  It  assumes  that  there  were  no  such  persons  as  insolvent 
debtors,  brigands,  pirates,  criminals  of  all  sorts,  runaway  slaves, 
persons  dissatisfied  with  the  government  or  with  their  own  lot,  or 
desirous  of  a  change  merely  for  the  sake  of  novelty.  We  certainly 
hear  of  such  classes  in  the  ancient  authors,  and  think  it  not  im- 
probable that  they  might  have  been  found  at  the  time  of  Rome's 
foundation,  just  as  they  may  now  and  probably  ever  will  be. 

That  the  Roman  nation  should  have  sprung,  it  is  further  said, 
from  a  band  of  robbers,  is  contradicted  by  the  entire  character  of 
the  old  Roman  state.^  The  original  state  was  a  family  state. 
Such  a  one  can  be  made  neither  by  legislation  nor  by  military 

1  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  465. 

2  We  do  not  see  how  this  view  agrees  with  the  passage  quoted  from  Hegel 
(Philosophie  d.  Gesch.  S.  345  f.)  in  support  of  it.  Hegel  appears  to  us  to 
accept  the  robber-state,  and,  by  means  of  it,  to  account  for  the  severity  of 
Koman  discipline.  This  is  precisely  contrary  to  Schwegler's  view.  His  words 
are:  "Dass  Eom  urspriinglich  eine  Eauberverbindung  war,  und  sich  als 
Rauberstaat  constituirt  hat,  muss  als  wesentliche  Grundlage  seiner  Eigenthiim- 
lichkeit  angesehen  werden.  Dieser  Urspmng  des  Staats  fiihrt  die  harteste 
Disciplin  mit  sich.  Ein  Staat,  der  auf  Gewalt  beruht,  muss  mit  Gewalt 
zusammengehalten  werden.  Es  ist  da  nicht  ein  sittlicher  Zusammenhang, 
sondern  ein  gezwungener  Zustand  der  Subordination." 
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forro,  Htill  l«<8fl  ('(Mild  it  !)('  couHtitulcd  oiil,  of  a  ial>M«  of  njfu;^«»oii, 
ir  it  l)o  lru(<  llmt  (lie  clmiiutcr  of  every  nUiU'  in  (Icb-riniiii'd  )»y  it« 
(«ii«^'iij,  tluMi  it  in  ('(^rtain  Ihiil  ji  cinnmimity  ho  Htroii^dy  or^'jinized  i\n 
\]\o  old  Ivomivn,  HO  chtsiMl  ii^^'aluMi  >vhat  was  external  to  it — oh  Heon 
l»v  tilt'  Word  //<>.s7r'.s-,  wliicli  Hi^MiilieM  b«>tli  Htraii^'er  and  eiicnjy — could 
not  possibly  luivo  nriaen  from  a  mass  of  n'fu^ej's. 

On  this  w(^  njay  remark  lliat  noliody,  we  sn]»|»f)ao,  wouM  iimin- 
tain  that  liomo  sprani/  from  a  hand  of  rohhers.  'J'Ikj  refu^'ecH 
would  have  formed  oidy  a  small  jxution  of  its  citizens,  OHiiociuliy 
after  the  Sahine  union  ;  and  even  of  this  small  portion,  only  a  few, 
it  is  to  he  hoped,  were  rohhoiu  And  if  it  was  a  family  state — 
that  is,  wo  }»resume,  si)mewhat  aristocratic  as  times  then  went — so 
much  the  more  need  would  there  have  heen  of  j)ersons  to  do  the 
hard  and  dirty  work.  lUit  the  assertion  that  liome  was  shut 
as^minst  stran^ei-s  is  founded  on  a  total  misconception  of  early 
l\omau  history.  This  question  is  not  to  be  settled  by  the  etymology 
of  a  word,  but  by  the  tale  told  by  her  annals,  from  -which  we  learn 
that  her  gates  were  always  open  to  strangers.  Witness  the  Tuscan 
and  Latin  colonies  which  she  received  within  lier  walls,  the  Tuscan 
king  which  she  placed  upon  her  throne.  Tliis  policy  was,  in  fact, 
the  secret  of  her  rapid  advance. 

That,  in  so  old  a  matter,  the  name  of  the  divinity  who  presided 
over  the  Asyhini  should  be  unknown,  or  forgotten,  will  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  argument  against  its  existence. 

The  last  objection  which  Schwegler  brings  against  the  asylum  is, 
that  it  is  not  a  Roman  or  Italian  institution,  but  entirely  a  Greek 
one.^  No  other  example  of  it  can  be  pointed  to  in  the  whole 
course  of  Eoman  history  till  we  come  to  the  Temple  of  Divus 
Julius  ;  and  Dion  Cassius  tells  us  that  this  was  unexampled  since 
the  time  of  Eomulus.  For  though  the  asylum  of  that  king  con- 
tinued to  exist  after  his  death,  yet  it  had  been  enclosed  in  such  a 
manner  that  nobody  could  enter  it.- 

Dr.  Ihne  has  adopted  the  same  line  of  argument  in  a  paper 
in  the  "  Classical  Museum "  ^  on  the  Asylum  of  Romulus.  He 
observes  that  not  only  are  there  no  traces  of  the  institution  of 
sacred  places  of  refuge  in  any  Italian  state,  or  in  Rome  itself, 
except  this  asylum  of  Romulus,  but  also  that  there  is  not  even  a 
word  in  the  Latin  language  to  designate  the  Greek  aavXuv. 

1  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  46().  ^  Dio_  e^ss.  xlvii.  19  ;   of.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  36. 

3  Vol.  iii.  p.  190. 
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On  this  we  will  observe  :  first,  that  the  Eomulean  Asylum  could 
not  then  have  possibly  been  a  fiction  and  invention  of  the  Romans, 
for  no  people  invent  an  institution  as  established  among  them- 
selves which  is  entirely  foreign  to  their  habits,  and  for  which  their 
language  has  not  even  a  name. 

Secondly,  it  could  not  have  been  invention,  because  the  place 
where  it  stood  continued  to  retain  its  name  even  down  to  the 
imperial  times.  The  long  survival  of  such  names  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  or  unparalleled.  We  have  still  in  London,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Clement's  Danes,  a  memorial  of  the  Danes  settled 
in  that  neighbourhood  more  than  eight  centuries  ago,^  as  well  as 
several  others  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England.  This  is  a 
longer  period  than  that  between  Romulus  and  the  imperial  times. 
And  being  called  the  "  Asylum  of  Romulus,"  it  was  indissolubly 
connected  with  his  name,  and  helped  to  hand  it  down  to  posterity, 
as  that  of  the  first  Roman  king  ;  being  m  this  way  as  good  a 
voucher  of  that  fact,  or  even  a  better,  than  any  "vvTitten  document. 

Thirdly,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  an  invention,  as  it  reflects 
no  great  credit  upon  the  Roman  people.  A  nation  is  not  apt  to 
invent  stories  that  in  some  degree  dishonour  it,  however  prone  it 
may  be  to  the  opposite  course,  and  to  imagine  for  instance,  as  the 
Romans  did,  a  descent  from  ^neas. 

But  if  an  asylum  existed  at  Rome,  it  could  have  been  no  other 
than  that  of  Romulus,  for,  as  Schwegler  says,  the  whole  course  of 
Roman  history  knows  of  none  other.  And  here  we  have  a  natural 
explanation  of  it ;  for  Romulus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  Greek  ;  and  in  instituting  the  asylum  he  was  only 
following  a  custom  of  his  own  country.  And  he  gave  it  a  name 
from  his  own  language,  since  he  could  find  no  Latin  name,  just  as 
he  called  his  city  by  a  Greek  name. 

Dr.  Ihne,  who  of  course  supposes  that  the  founder  of  Rome  was 
a  Latin,  calls  it  a  "preposterous  supposition"  to  believe  that 
Romulus  had  sufiicient  connexion  with  and  knowledge  of  Greece, 
to  adopt  this  foreign  institution.  We  have  endeavoured,  and  shall 
further  endeavour,  to  show  that  he  had  such  connexion.  How 
much  force  there  may  be  in  Dr.  Ihne's  remark  that  "  even  this 
would  prove  useless,  for  Romulus  would  surely  never  have  been 
able  to  attract  many  suppliants  from  the  neighbouring  states,  if  the 
asylum  had  been  something  new,  which  nobody  knew  of,  and  to 
1  See  "Worsaae's  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  England,  &c.  p.  16,  seqq. 
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>vlii(li  uoIxmIv  couM  Irusl,"  uc  inust  li.iyr  llic.  n  ailcr  to  (IcttriiiiiH'. 
How  "muny"  lio  Jitlraclrd  it  i.s  iinpoH.sihli^  to  Hiiy,  but,  tlioii^'h  tlio 
institution  wiis  a  novdly,  wn  think  it  wniiM  li.ivo  been  readily 
(liscovorod,  easily  undorntoixl,  and  ci^.M-rly  cndinici'd  liy  tliu  clasH  of 
persons  for  mIiohi  it  was  inlriKlcd. 

TllK    KUMAN    SKNATK. — TIIK    CoNSCAMA. 

The-  city  luivini^^  Ixmmi  thus  founded,  its  houndiirios  ('n];ir<^f('d, 
and  its  pot)ulatiou  Jin^nnontod,  Uomnlus  uroalcd  a  council,  oi- 
senate,  to  guide  liini  with  their  advice  in  the  ruling  of  it- 
It  consisted  of  a  luuuh'cd  members,  a  number  prol)a])ly  (hiemed 
siitticient,  or  it.  may  be  that  there  were  not  more  wliose  age 
and  rank  entitUnl  them  to  enter  it.  Tliese  senators  were 
called  Fafrcs,  or  fathers,  by  way  of  honour  or  affection  ;  their 
families  were  to  bear  the  title  of  ^)r//r/Vii,  or  i)atricians,  t(j 
distinguish  them  from  the  plchfi,  or  general  mass  of  the  people. 
The  functions  of  this  new  senate  were  merely  to  advise  ;  they 
shared  no  portion  of  the  royal  power ;  their  influence  arose 
from  the  respect  due  to  their  judgment,  which  was  called 
auctoritas,  or  authority.^ 

A  city  formed  in  the  manner  which  we  have  described  was 
necessarily  ill  provided  with  w^omen  ;  and,  as  it  did  not  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  intermarriage  with  the  surrounding  cities, 
although  in  warlike  power  it  was  quite  equal  to  any  of  them, 
it  was  evident  that  it  could  last  but  a  single  generation.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  defect,  Homulus,  by  the  advice  of  his 
senate,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  surrounding  peoples,  to  request 
their  alliance  and  commhium,  or  the  right  of  intermarriage ; 
a  process  wdiich  seems  somewhat  to  have  resembled  the  re- 
cognition of  a  new  state  in  modern  times.  But  the  applica- 
tion was  everywhere  scornfully  rejected.  The  new  city  was 
not  only  despised,  it  was  also  feared,  and  its  increasing  strength 

^  Cicero,  De  Rep.  ii.  8,  represents  Eomulus  as  instituting  the  senate  after 
the  Sabine  "War,  in  conjunction  with  Tatius,  and  at  the  same  time  when  he 
divided  the  people  into  tribes  and  curiae  ;  while  Dionysius  relates  that  both 
the  senate  and  the  curiae  were  established  before  the  Sabine  "War.  The  account 
in  the  text  is  taken  from  Livy  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  full  comple- 
ment of  the  senate  was  at  least  not  completed  till  after  the  Sabine  union. 
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was  looked  upon  as  dangerous.  The  refusal  was  frequently 
accompanied  with  insult,  and  the  ambassadors  were  asked, 
"  Why  they  did  not  open  an  asylum  for  women  ?  In  that 
manner  they  would  find  suitable  wives." 

The  Roman  youth  could  not  brook  this  insult ;  it  was 
evident  that  the  matter  must  end  in  war  and  violence. 
Eomulus  was  willing  to  encourage  this  temper,  but  at  the 
same  time  determined  to  provide  a  fitting  place  and  oppor- 
tunity for  its  manifestation.  He  therefore  dissembled  his 
anger ;  and  in  the  meantime  busied  himself  in  preparing  some 
solemn  games  in  honour  of  the  Equestrian  Neptune,  which 
he  called  Gonsucdia.  He  then  directed  tlie  spectacle  to  be 
announced  among  the  neighbouring  people;  and  the  games 
were  prepared  with  all  the  magnificence  then  known,  or  that 
lay  in  his  power,  in  order  to  give  them  renown,  and  cause 
them  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest  and  curiosity. 

Remarks. — Whether  the  exact  nature  of  these  games  has  been 
correctly  handed  down  to  us  does  not  seem  to  be  a  point  of  very 
vital  importance  as  to  the  general  credibiUty  of  the  early  Roman 
history.  On  such  a  subject  tradition  may  naturally  have  varied  a 
little  j  and  we  do  not  pretend  that  before  the  time  of  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius  the  history  rested  on  anything  but  tradition.  Nevertheless, 
we  do  not  think  that  the  story  is  amenable  to  aU  the  charges  that 
modern  critics  have  brought  against  it.  First,  it  is  objected^  that 
the  games  of  the  Circus  were  not  introduced  till  the  time  of  Tarquin 
the  Elder,  and  indeed  could  not  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
Romulus,  when  the  site  of  the  Circus  was  nothing  but  a  marsh. 
But  the  two  professed  historians  of  Rome,  Livy  and  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  say  not  a  word  about  the  Circus.  They  merely  state 
that  Romulus  gave  some  games  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Neptune.^ 
It  is  probable  enough  that  posterity  may  have  regarded  these  games 
as  the  origin  of  those  of  the  Circus ;  and  it  is  at  all  events  quite 
certain  that  there  could  have  been  none  earlier  at  Rome.  It  is 
only  Cicero,  amongst  the  classical  Roman  authors,  who,  in  the  slight 
sketch  which  he  gives  of  Roman  history  in  his  De  Bepuhlica,'^  and 
perhaps  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  says  that  they  actually  took  place  in 

1  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  471.  ^  Liv.  i.  9;  Dionys.  ii.  30. 

3  Lib.  ii.  c.  7. 
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tli(^  ('ii'cin.  |''oi'  lli()ii;^'li  llii'V  ill''  iil"»  iilludccl  lu  l»y  \'jil«5riui» 
Maxiiiius,'  juul  N'ir^'il,"''  uinli  r  llm  iiaim'  tif  rlrri/isis^  thoHo  iiutliorB 
H.'iy  mdliiii;^  iilxuit  thu  Cinuis.  Now  KoiiiuluH  iuiihI  of  c(»iirH<!  hiivo 
|ti»>i)iin'(l  soiM(>  MpMci^  wlu'i't^  Mio  clmiiotH  wnni  tfrivrn  ronndy  tin;  only 
mctliod  ill  wliicli  tlu'y  ('(Hild  li!iv(^  Ix'cn  (•(tiivcnicully  vifwcil  l)y  tlio 
H|n>(',tat»)rs  ;  luid  this  j)lac('  \u\  called  in  his  iikiIIkt  t(»ngu()  »:/(m«s, 
a  circus,  or  rinL,'.  In  11h>  I.atiii  1iiii;^mi(«  lie  would  liavo  said  o;-A<«, 
1I(>U('0  tlu'S(>  were  really  tho  lir.st  ('ircu'usiaii  {^'aincs,  thou;^di  not 
|HM'lonucd  in  the  i)la('0  afterwards  cxprcsHly  provided  lor  tJKini, 
l)ut,  it  uuiy  be,  in  the  ('auii)UH  Martins,  or  some  othcjr  suitaljle  spot, 
it  is  further  objectiMl  :  How  should  the  pastoral  folk  of  the  I'ala- 
lino  city,  an  inland  town  without  navi^'ation  or  coninierco,  liavo 
eonio  to  celebrate  a  festival  to  iS'eptune,  of  all  the  gods?  Where 
has  ever  a  ahei)herds'  festival — and  such  originally  wen;  tlie  (.'on- 
sualia — concerned  Ni>ptune  ]  Further:  an  K(iuestrian  Xeptune  is 
found  only  in  the  (Ireek  mythology;  tho  Italian  Neptune  has  no 
relation  at  all  to  the  tamhig  of  horses.  And  so  in  the  Circus 
Maxinnis,  it  was  not  Neptune,  but  Consus,  that  was  honoured. 
The  interpretation  of  Consus  as  Poseidon  ni})pios  is  therefore 
altogether  unauthorized  ;  a  mere  subtlety  of  later  archaiologists, 
who  knew  perhaps  that  in  Greece,  and  especially  in  Thessaly  and 
lUx^otia,  it  was  customary  to  give  horse-races  in  honour  of  Neptune 
as  the  breeder  and  tamer  of  horses  ;  and  accordingly  they  trans- 
ferred the  games  and  races  on  horseback  and  in  chariots,  ex- 
hibited by  Eomulus  on  tho  festival  of  the  Consualia,  to  Poseidon 
llippios.  But  this  interpretation  is  only  a  new  proof  how  com- 
pletely incapable  the  later  Eomans  were  of  understanding  their 
antiquities.^ 

Now^  of  course  nobody  woidd  presume  to  say  that  an  old  Roman 
knew  so  much  about  his  language  and  anticputies  as  a  modern 
German,  although  he  might  have  had  many  sources  for  studying  them 
which  are  now  lost,  and  might,  therefore,  possibly  have  had  some 
way  of  connecting  Consus  and  the  Equestrian  Neptune  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted.  We  see,  at  all  events,  as  much  diffi- 
culty as  Schwegler  does  in  connecting  horse  and  chariot  races 
with  a  shepherds'  festival,  as  in  connecting  them  with  anytliing 
in  the  world,  and  therefore  with  Consus,  whoever  he  may  have 
been. 

We  might  leave  Dr.  Mommsen  and  his  followers  in  the  mer- 

Lib.  ii  0.  iv.  a.  1.  -  ^Eii.  viii.  636.  ^  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  472. 
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cantile  theory  to  settle  the  objection  about  the  pastoral  inhabitants 
of  the  Palatine  city  celebrating  a  fete  to  IS'eptune,  except  for  that 
second  objection,  that  it  was  the  Greek  Equestrian  Neptune ;  for 
the  Mommsenites  are  all  pure  Latins,  and  know  nothing  about 
a  Greek  mixture  in  Latiuni.  But  according  to  our  theory  that 
Eomulus  was  a  Greek  by  descent,  we  find  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  this  Equestrian  ^N'eptune ;  nay,  it  only  adds  to  the  probability 
of  our  view. 

It  is  said  that  the  Consualia  were  originally  nothing  but  a 
shepherds'  festival,  in  which  they  rolled  or  jumped  upon  hides. 
The  authority  for  this  is  Varro,  De  Vit.  Pop.  Horn.,  quoted  by 
Nonius,  voc.  Cenuius,  p.  21  : — "Etiani  pelles  bubulas  oleo  perfusas 
percurrebant,  ibique  cernuabant.  A  quo  ille  versus  vetus  est  in 
carminibus :  Sibi  pastores  ludos  faciunt  coriis  consualia."  But 
against  Varro  in  Nonius  we  may  set  the  same  Yarro  in  his 
book  De  Lingua  Latina.,  where  he  says: — "Consualia  dicta  a 
Conso,  quod  turn  ferioe  publicae  ei  deo,  et  in  circo  ad  aram  ejus  ab 
sacerdotibus  ludi  illi  quibus  virgines  Sabinaj  raptae."  ^  Here  Varro, 
like  all  the  other  best  Roman  authorities,  connects  Consus  with 
the  Circus,  and  with  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  And  we  will  here 
venture  a  conjecture,  which  may  reconcile  Varro  with  himself, 
and  which  is  at  all  events  as  well  founded  as  Schwegler's,  that 
the  Consualia  were  originally  (ursprtinglich)  a  pastoral  fete — for 
Varro  does  not  bear  him  out  in  saying  that  such  was  their  origin 
— namely,  that  the  shepherds,  after  seeing  Romulus'  chariot  races, 
made  for  themselves  a  sort  of  Consualia — "  sihi  ludos  faciunt 
Consualia  " — in  which  they  ran  about  on  oiled  hides  and  skins, 
in  racing  fashion,  as  they  had  seen  the  chariots  run.  Such  a 
piece  of  mimicry  would  be  quite  in  the  Italian  character. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  Ara  Consi  in  the  Circus, 
for  it  existed  there,  at  all  events,  down  to  the  time  of  Tertullian. 
It  appears  to  have  been  underground,  and  was  kept  covered  and 
concealed,  except  at  the  festival  of  the  Consualia,  when,  as  we 
understand  the  words  of  Varro,  the  priests  gave  some  games  there 
in  imitation  of  those  which  accompanied  the  Sabine  rape.^     From 

1  Lib.  vi.  s.  20  (ed.  Miill.). 

'  So  also  Dionysius  :  Trjr  5e  ron  rif  'Poo/xv^ct}  Kadi€pu6e7(rau  kopri]v  ert  Ka\  els 
e/xe  dyovres  ''Pco/jmioi  SureKovv,  K(ai/crova.\ia  KaXovvres,  eu  y  ^(t}u6s  re  u7ro7etoy 
l5pvfjL€Vos  irapct  Tq;  fxeyiaro}  tQv  lirirodpjiuLcai^,  Tr€pLcrKa<p€i(n}S  rrjs  yrjs,  Ovalais  re 
KoX  virepirvpois  airapxcus  yepalperat,  koI  Spo/xos  'iinruiv  ^evKToiv  re  Kol  d^evKruv 
eTrireXe7rai. — Lib.  ii.c.  31.     Dionysius,  therefore,  had  seen  them.. 
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this  \in(l('rf^roiin(l  sito  of  Mm*  jiltiir,  lliirtuiij^',*  ami  othor  (Jrniiun 
criticM,  wlio  aro  I'oHowjmI  by  Scliwc^'lcr,  infer  tliat  it  wan  couhim  nit<'<l 
to  Consiis  as  ail  iiifcnial  dcily.  'I'Imh  viijw  in  Hiippctrtrd  l»y  ad- 
ducing' tlio  circumstaiiccM  that  tiic  olfning  iit  liin  altar  VfHH 
nla^^^  l)y  tho  KlaiiU'ii  (^^iiii  liialiH  and  tlio  VoHtal  Vir^diiH  ;  and 
tliat  on  tlu^  fostival  (jf  tlie  ("onsualia,  Iiofhoh  and  niulos  "Wjto 
r(>K<a.s('d  from  work  and  decked  wiMi  garlan<lH,  wliile  ninl<js  werci 
UHcil  ill  celobratin^  tho  ^'anics  in  th(5  ('ircns  iMaxiinus.  Kor  tin; 
lioreo  stood  in  near  rehition  to  tho  infernal  world,  and  mules 
ospocially  wero  accej)tal)lo  to  the  inreinal  deities,  on  account  of 
their  unfruitfulncsa  ;  for  which  reaKon  it  was  a  cu.stoni  and  a  sacjred 
I>reco|)t  not  to  liarness  mules  on  tho  occasion  of  ilm /eri<i'  ilenicff/'s, 
or  soh'mnity  for  the  purilication  of  the  family  of  a  deceased  ])erHon, 
— a  parallel,  it  is  said,  wdiich  exactly  suits  the  Consualia.2 

llow  an  occasion  on  which  mules  were  not  harnessed  can  he  a 
suitable  parallel  to  another  on  which  they  were  harnessed,  as  they 
must  have  been  to  perform  the  games  in  the  Circus,  it  is  rather 
ditlicult  to  perceive.  These  were  the  games  alluded  to  by  Varro, 
in  the  jnissage  before  quoted,  as  performed  by  the  pri(.'sts  in  com- 
niomoration  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  AVhy  they  nsed  mules 
instead  of  horses  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  former  liave 
always  been  a  sacerdotal  kind  of  animal.  Schwegler  has  expended 
a  great  deal  of  misplaced  ingenuity  in  trying  to  prove  Consus  an 
infernal  deity,  when  all  the  circumstances  which  he  adduces  may 
be  satisfactorily  explained,  in  conformity  with  the  account  of  the 
Eoman  historians. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  the  Eomans  should  have  placed  there  an  altar  to  the  god 
whom  their  traditions  connected  with  the  origin  of  their  horse- 
races. It  "was  also  natural  that  the  horses  and  mules  should 
enjoy  a  holiday  on  this  occasion,  much  as  they  do  at  the  present 
day  at  Eome  on  the  feast  of  St.  Antony,  when  they  are  also  decked 
■with  garlands  and  ribbons ;  a  practice,  however,  which  seems  to 
us  of  rather  too  cheerful  a  nature  for  an  infernal  ceremony.  The 
altar  was  underground  and  concealed,  not  because  Consus  was  an 
infernal  deity,  but  because  it  was  thus  typical  of  the  secret  design 
of  Romulus  in  instituting  the  games.  It  was  revealed  only  at 
the  time  when  they  were  performed,  just  as  the  counsel  of  Eomulus 
had   been.     This   agrees  witb    the    explanation  of    Servius  in   a 

^  Religion  d.  Rbmcr.  B.  ii.  S.  87.  -  Schwc^lcr,  ib.  S.  474. 
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passage  which  we  look  for  in  vain  among  those  cited  by  Schwegler  : 
"  Consus  autem  est  deus  consiliorum,  qui  ideo  templiim  sub  tecto 
in  Circo  habet,  ut  ostendatur  tectum  debere  esse  consilium."  ^ 
Nay,  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  Tertullian,  that  the  following 
inscription  to  the  same  effect,  which  he  probably  saw  with  his  own 
eyes,  actually  stood  upon  the  altar  : — "  Et  nunc  ara  Conso  illi  in 
Circo  defossa  est  ad  primas  metas  sub  terra  cum  inscriptione  hujus- 
modi :  Consus  consilio,  Mars  duello,  Lares  comitio  (or  coillo) 
potentes  : "  ^  where  we  have  a  history  in  brief  of  the  whole  trans- 
action ;  the  design  of  Eomulus,  the  war  which  ensued,  and  the 
subsequent  reconciliation  with  the  Sabines,  and  union  with  them 
in  domestic  life.  And  now  we  see  the  reason  why  the  Flamen 
Quirinalis,  or  of  Eomulus  deified  as  Mars,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
should  have  offered  the  sacrifice  ;  the  former  in  reference  to  the 
war,  the  Vestals  with  reference  to  the  union  of  the  Sabines  and 
Eomans  under  the  Lares  of  a  common  city. 

The  inscription  shows  what  sort  of  idea  at  least  the  Eomans 
themselves  entertained  of  the  god.  How  or  at  what  time  Consus 
became  the  eponymous  deity  of  this  festival,  instead  of  Poseidon 
Hippios,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  natural  that  a  Grecian 
deity  should  have  ultimately  given  place  to  a  Latin  one.  When 
the  Latin  writers  use  the  term  Consualia  in  speaking  of  the 
games  given  by  Eomulus,  this  is  a  prolepsis;  they  employed  the 
name  that  was  most  familiar  to  them.  Whether  the  Eomans 
derived  the  name  of  Consus  from  consilium,  we  shall  not  stop 
to  inquire.  If  they  did,  perhaps  the  similarity  of  sound  sufficed 
them ;  for  we  are  constantly  told  that  they  were  very  bad  etymo- 
logists. But  though  the  ancient  authors  use  the  name  of  Consus 
in  conjunction  with  consilium^  they  do  not  say  that  it  was  derived 
from  it. 

Schwegler  having  satisfied  himself  for  such  reasons  as  we  have 
seen,  and  against  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity,  that  Consus 
was  an  infernal  god,  proceeds  to  argue  that  such  gods  were  closely 
related  to  fruitfulness,  though  he  has  just  before  told  us  that 
mules  were  used  in  these  games  because  their  un fruitfulness  was 
acceptable  to  the  infernal  deities  !  For  this  reason  Consus  was  to 
be  conciliated  with  games,  races,  and  the  like  festivities,  and  for 
this  reason  also  he  was  connected  with  the  first  Eoman  marriages 
and  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  !     We  shall  not  abuse  our  readers' 

1  Ad  iEn.  viii.  636.  2  jy^  Spg^t.  5. 
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piitionco  l»y  K<''"K  tlirtiuj^li  liis  ai>jinin'nl.s  on  UiIh  Hulijcct,  wliicli 
Dcriipy  two  pn^oH, '  'nil  will  pmccccl  witl»  lln*  history  of  KomuluH, 

Tin;    KAI'K    OK   TIIK   HAIUNKS,    AND   RAIUNK   WAU. 

Tlu*  procljiiiialidii  ol'  tlic  <{iinio.s  nnturally  excited  j^Teat 
curiosity  a]n()n«^Mlie  surr(>iiii(liii«^r  peoples,  who  (locked  to  lioiiie 
with  (heir  wives  ;m(l  chilihcii  in  great  inuUitudes,  not  only 
rutin  (he  (icsir«'  ol"  lieholdin^'  so  novel  a  S])ecta(l(',  hut  also  of 
viewing  the  new  city  itself.  The  greatest  nuinlter  came,  of 
course,  from  closely  adjoining  ])laces,  as  tlui  Latin  cities  Cn'uina, 
Crustmnerium,  and  Antennue,  which  lay  within  a  few  miles 
of  Home;  but  there  was  also  a  vast  quantity  of  Sabines. 
They  were  hospitably  received  and  lodged,  and  were  con- 
ducted round  the  city,  when  they  could  not  help  admiring  its 
vapid  increase  in  so  short  a  period.  When  the  time  for  the 
spectacle  had  arrived,  and  when  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the 
guests  were  completely  absorbed  by  it,  the  stratagem  was 
carried  into  execution.  At  a  given  signal  the  Eoman  youths 
rush  upon  them  and  seize  the  unmarried  w^omen.  The  greater 
part  were  carried  off  indiscriminately  ;  but  some  of  the  more 
beautiful,  who  had  been  allotted  to  the  principal  patricians, 
were  conveyed  to  their  houses  by  plebeians,  to  whom  that 
business  had  been  intrusted.  It  is  related  that  one  of  them, 
conspicuous  above  the  rest  for  her  form  and  beauty,  was  carried 
otf  by  a  band  of  a  certain  Talassius  ;  and  these  men,  to  many 
inquiries  for  whom  she  was  destined,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  from  being  snatched  from  them,  called  out  "  Talassio ; " 
whence  the  use  of  that  Avord  in  nuptial  ceremonies.  The 
consternation  produced  by  this  act  interrupted  the  games. 
The  parents  of  the  ravished  margins  fled,  filled  wdth  grief  and 
indignation,  and  calling  upon  the  god  to  whose  solemnity  they 
had  been  invited  to  avenge  upon  their  perfidious  hosts  the 
violated  laws  of  hospitality.  The  ravished  virgins  were  equally 
desponding  and  indignant.  But  Eomulus  went  round  among 
them,  explaining  that  they  must  attribute  what  had  hapj^ened 
to  the  pride  of  their  fathers  in  refusing  their  neighbours  the 
right  of  intermarriage.     Let  them  consider  that  by  becoming 

1  S.  475  r. 
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the  wives  of  Eomans,  they  would  share  in  all  the  fortunes  of 
the  city,  and  consequently  of  their  children,  the  dearest  of  all 
ties  to  the  human  heart.  He  persuaded  them  to  lay  aside 
their  anger,  and  to  give  their  affections  to  those  to  whom 
fortune  had  given  their  persons.  He  represented  to  them  that 
a  wrong  by  no  means  barred  love  from  following  it ;  and  that 
they  would  find  their  husbands  all  the  more  kind  and  affection- 
ate, because  every  one  of  them  would  endeavour  by  attentions 
to  make  them  forget  tlieir  parents  and  their  country.  Tliese 
arguments  w^ere  seconded  by  the  caresses  and  flatteries  of  the 
husbands,  who  excused  their  act  by  alleging  irresistible  love  ; 
an  apology  which  to  a  female  mind  is  ever  the  most  efficacious. 
By  these  means  the  women  were  gradually  pacified ;  but 
not  so  their  parents ;  who,  going  about  in  mourning  attire, 
endeavoured  by  their  tears  and  complaints  to  excite  their  re- 
spective cities  to  avenge  their  cause.  And  not  their  own  cities 
alone.  They  gathered  about  Tatius,  King  of  the  Sabines,  to 
whom  also  embassies  were  despatched  on  the  subject;  for  Tatius 
was  the  most  renowned  sovereign  in  those  parts.  But  he  and 
his  Sabines  appearing  too  slow  in  the  matter,  the  Cseninenses, 
Criistuminians,  and  Antemnates,  who,  as  we  have  said,  had 
also  shared  in  the  injury,  made  a  league  among  themselves 
and  prepared  to  go  to  war.  But  the  Cseninenses  found  even 
their  allies  too  slow;  they  therefore  took  the  field  on  their 
own  account,  and  invaded  the  Koman  territory.  But  they 
began  to  devastate  and  pillage  without  order  and  discipline, 
and  so  became  an  easy  prey  to  Eomulus,  who  fell  upon  and 
routed  them  at  the  first  onset.  He  then  pursued  their  flying 
host,  killed  their  king  in  combat,  and  possessed  himseK  of  his 
spoils ;  and  the  enemy  having  thus  lost  their  leader,  he  took 
their  city  at  the  first  rush.  Then  he  marched  home  with  his 
victorious  army ;  and  as  he  was  as  ostentatious  of  his  deeds 
as  he  was  great  and  admirable  in  their  accomplishment,  he 
ascended  the  Capitoline  Hill,  bearing  the  spoils  of  the  slain 
king  on  a  frame  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Here  he  deposited 
them  by  an  oak,  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  shepherds ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  marked  out  in  his  mind  the  limits  for  a 
temple  to  Jupiter,  adding  an  appropriate  name  for  the  god. 
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"  .lupitcr  I'^crchiiiM,"  lir  ('xclainifd,  "l.tlir  victoriouH  Kiiij^ 
KomuluM.  lien'  liciir  lo  line  I  hem;  royal  iiniiH,  and  drdicalr  1<» 
thoe  at  thi.s  spot  u  tcmplt',  wliicli  I  Imvc  drtcriniiicd  in  my 
mind,  to  ho.  for  ])<)st('rily,  allci-  llic  i'xuiii|»l(!  I  now  set,  a  rt?- 
('I'placU^  tor  spoJid  opinio,  or  lliosvi  Mpoiln  Nvliicli  arc  taken 
IVoni  a  nlain  kin^^  oj-  leader  of  tlii^  enemy."  Siieli  is  the  ori^'in 
of  tlie  first  temple  dedicated  at  Home.  The;  f^'ods  liave  willed 
thai  the  words  of  its  joimder  slioidd  not  he  alto^M'ther  vain, 
when  lie  nKMitiomul  the  tuture  dedii-ation  of  such  sjioils,  nor 
at  the  same  time  that  the  reputation  of  such  an  offering 
shonlil  l)e  made  too  common  by  the  number  of  the  dedicator.s. 
Although  since  that  time  down  to  the  establishment  of  the 
c>mpire  so  many  years  have  ela})sed,  so  many  wars  have  been 
waged,  only  twice  have  such  spoils  been  subsequently  dedi- 
eated.     So  rare  has  been  the  fortune  of  so  great  an  honour ! 

AVhilst  the  Komans  were  thus  employed  in  celebrating  their 
victory,  the  Anteinnates  seized  the  occasion  of  their  borders 
being  left  defenceless  to  make  a  foray  over  them.  l>ut  they 
committed  the  same  mistake  as  the  Cieninenses :  while  they 
were  spread  in  disorder  through  the  fields,  Komulus  suddenly 
attacked  them  with  his  legion,  routed  them  on  the  first  onset, 
and  captured  their  city.  Hersilia,  the  wife  of  Eomulus,  at 
the  intercession  of  the  ravished  brides,  besought  him  to 
pardon  their  fathei*s,  and  to  receive  them  into  his  city ;  and 
thus,  by  means  of  coalition  and  concord,  to  strengthen  and 
augment  the  state ;  and  Romulus,  though  flushed  with  his 
double  victory,  readily  acceded  to  the  request.  A  most  im- 
portant tradition,  and  the  secret  of  Eome's  future  greatness ; 
for  it  camiot  be  doubted  that  the  Eomans  acquired  their 
empire  as  much  by  their  policy  of  conciliating  and  amalga- 
mating the  vanquished,  as  by  their  valour  in  subduing  them. 
The  policy  is  expressed  in  Virgil's  line — 

"  Parccre  subjectis  et  clebellare  superbos. "  i 


^  Compare  the  speech  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  the  Senate  :  "  Quid  aliud 
exitio  Lacediemoniis  et  Atheniensibus  fuit,  quamquam  armis  pollereut,  nisi 
quod  victos  pro  alienigenis  arcebant  ?  At  conditor  noster  Romulus  tantum 
sapientia  valuit,  ut  plerosque  populos  eodem  die  liostes,  dein  cives  habuerit." 
— Tac,  Ann.  xi.  21. 
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Komulus  now  marclied  against  the  Crustuminians,  who 
were  preparing  to  attack  him.  His  victory  in  this  quarter  was 
still  more  easy  than  the  preceding  ones,  for  the  Crustuminians 
had  become  completely  demoralized  by  the  defeat  of  their 
allies.  Eomulus  having  thus  vanquished  his  more  immediate 
enemies,  planted  colonies  at  Crustumerium  and  Antemnse. 
AVe  may  suppose  that  these  were  only  a  few  hundred  soldiers, 
who  served  to  keep  the  conquered  cities  in  check  ;  whilst  a 
considerable  migration  to  Eome,  especially  of  the  parents  and 
relations  of  the  ravished  brides,  tended  to  fuse  together  Eome 
and  her  conquests. 

The  last  war  against  the  Sabines  was  the  most  formidable 
of  all.  For  that  people  did  not  follow  the  mere  blind  impulse 
of  anger  and  cupidity ;  they  carefully  matured  their  warlike 
preparations,  and  concealed  their  design  to  enter  upon  hos- 
tilities till  they  were  thoroughly  prepared  to  carry  it  out. 
Stratagem  was  added  to  counsel.  Tatius  bribed  the  daughter 
of  Sp.  Tarpeius,  the  commander  of  the  Eoman  citadel  on  the 
Capitoline,  who  had  proceeded  beyond  the  fortifications  to 
fetch  water  for  some  sacred  solemnities,  to  admit  the  soldiers 
into  the  fortress.  The  Sabines,  on  being  admitted,  over- 
whelmed and  killed  her  with  their  arms ;  either  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  citadel  had  been  taken  by  force,  or  for  the 
sake  of  example,  and  to  show  that  treason  can  never  rely 
upon  impunity.  The  story  is  embellished  by  relating  that 
Tarpeia  had  stipulated  for  the  heavy  golden  bracelets  which 
the  Sabines  commonly  carried  on  the  left  arm,  and  their  rings 
beautifully  set  with  gems  ;  when,  instead  of  these,  the  Sabines 
heaped  upon  her  their  shields.  Some  say  that  in  the  agree- 
ment for  what  they  had  in  their  left  hands,  her  object  was  to 
get  possession  of  their  arms ;  and  that  her  fraudulent  inten- 
tion being  perceived,  she  was  made  the  martyr  of  it. 

The  Sabines,  however,  in  whatever  manner,  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  citadel;  nor  on  the  following  day  did  they 
come  down  into  the  level  ground  between  the  Capitoline  and 
Palatine  hills,  till  the  Eomans,  incited  by  rage  and  the 
desire  of  recovering  their  citadel,  were  preparing  to  mount 
to  the  assault  of  it.     The  principal  leaders  were,  on  the  side 
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of'tlic  Sal»iiu»M  MftiuM  CurtiuM,  nil  tlmt  oltln'  Itomjuis  Ho.stiuH 
HostiliuM.  Ilostiiis,  planting'  liiinscir  in  tlir  van,  HUHtaiiicd 
awliiU'  l>y  liis  coiira;;!' ami  aiitlacil y  llic  rnilimcs  of  tin;  lioniaii 
host,  wliicli  was  arrayed  on  very  unravomaljh;  j^mouihI  ;  l)Ul 
no  soonor  (lid  lie  fall  llian  the  Koiiiaii  line  was  iiiiincdiahdy 
laokcii  and  dii\«ii  l)atlv  to  ihi'  ancient  ;;at(!  of  llit;  I'alatint*. 
iuMnidus  liini^iir  was  carried  away  in  the  crowd  of  fugitives ; 
wlicn,  iil'tin^  up  liis  hands  towards  heaven,  he  exclainie«l, 
"  0  .Iui)itcr,  it  was  hy  the  connnand  n['  lliy  anj^airies  that  I 
laid  luTc  on  (lie  Tahitine  the  first  foundations  of  the  city. 
Already,  through  fraud  anil  corruption,  the  Sahines  are  in 
possession  of  the  citaihd ;  and  now  they  liave  crosscMl  Wn* 
valley,  and  are  liastening  to  attack  tlie  l*alatine.  Drive  them 
at  least  hence,  O  father  of  <rods  and  men  ;  arrest  this  ]janic 
of  the  Konians  and  sto[)  tlicir  foul  ilight.  I  here  vow  to  thee, 
as  Jupiter  Stator,  a  temple,  Avhich  shall  be  a  monument  to 
posterity  that  the  city  was  preserved  by  thy  present  aid."  80 
saying,  as  if  ])erceiving  that  his  prayer  had  been  heard,  he 
exclaimed,  "From  this  spot,  Eomans,  Jupiter  Optimus  ]\Iaxi- 
miis  commands  you  to  stand  and  renew  the  fight !"  By  these 
words  was  the  flight  of  the  Romans  arrested,  as  if  they  had 
heard  a  voice  from  heaven ;  and  Romulus  flies  to  their  head. 
Metius  Curtius  was  leading  the  Sabines.  Charging  down 
from  the  citadel,  he  had  driven  the  Romans  from  him  the 
whole  length  of  the  Forum ;  and  he  was  now  not  far  from  the 
Palatine  gate,  exclaiming :  "  We  have  conquered  our  per- 
fidious hosts  and  cowardly  enemies  !  They  have  learnt  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  ra\'ish  virgins,  another  to  fight  with  men." 
While  he  was  thus  boasting,  Romulus  set  upon  him  with  a 
band  of  his  boldest  youth  ;  and  as  IVIetius  happened  to  be  on 
horseback  he  was  the  more  easily  driven  back.  The  Romans 
pursued  him  as  he  fled ;  whilst  another  Roman  band,  inflamed 
by  the  king's  courage,  breaks  the  Sabines.  Metius,  whose 
horse  ^vas  frightened  by  the  cries  of  the  p')ursuers,  threw  him- 
self into  the  marsh ;  but  animated  by  the  shouts  and  gestures 
of  the  Sabines,  he  managed  to  get  through.  The  Romans  and 
Sabines  renew  the  figlit  in  the  valley  between  the  hills ;  but 
the  Romans  were  now  evidently  superior. 
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At  this  juncture  the  Sabine  women,  by  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  whom  the  war  had  arisen,  throwing  aside  womanly  fear 
at  this  terrible  sight,  ventured,  through  the  thick  of  the  flying 
missiles,  to  throw  themselves  between  the  combatants  and  to 
pacify  their  rage,  appealing  on  one  side  to  their  fathers,  on 
the  other  to  their  husbands,  imploring  them,  as  the  case  might 
be,  not  to  stain  themselves  with  the  blood  of  a  father  or  a 
son-in-law  and  contract  the  stain  of  parricide.  "  If  you 
regret  this  relationship,  this  marriage,  turn  your  anger  against 
us;  for  we  are  the  cause  of  this  war,  and  of  the  mutual 
wounds  and  slaughter  of  husbands  and  parents.  It  will  be 
better  for  us  to  perish  than,  either  as  orphans  or  as  widows, 
to  live  deprived  of  you." 

The  sight  of  the  women,  their  pathetic  entreaties,  touched 
both  the  common  soldiers  and  their  leaders.  The  fray  ceased 
all  at  once,  and  the  tumult  of  strife  was  succeeded  by  a  pro- 
found silence  ;  amidst  which  the  leaders  on  both  sides  stepped 
forth  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty.  In  this  was  in- 
cluded not  only  a  peace,  but  the  converting  of  the  two  cities 
into  a  common  one.  The  two  kings  agreed  to  share  the  royal 
power ;  but  the  entire  government  was  assigned  to  Eome. 
The  city  being  thus  doubled,  in  order  that  the  Sabines  might 
not  seem  to  be  neglected,  they  were  called  Quirites,  from  the 
town  of  Cures.  A  monument  of  that  battle  is  the  lake  called 
Curtian,  so  named  from  the  spot  where  the  horse  of  Curtius, 
having  at  length  emerged  from  the  deep  bog,  bore  him  safely 
to  the  margin. 

Eemarks. — The  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  war  which  ensued, 
terminated  by  a  peace  which  fused  the  two  peoples  together,  form 
one  of  the  most  important  traditions  of  early  Roman  history.  It 
involves  the  questions  whether  the  Romans  were  a  pure  or  a  mixed 
race ;  and  if  the  latter,  whether  the  mixture  was  effected  by  treaty 
and  agreement,  or,  as  some  have  supposed,  by  the  actual  subjugation 
of  the  Romans.  That  the  tradition  is  accompanied  with  some 
fabulous  circumstances  must  be  at  once  admitted ;  but  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  reject  it  on  this  account,  if  the  principal  fact  rests 
on  evidence  that  must  be  considered  as  almost  irrefragable.  It 
would   be   preposterous   to  expect   that    early  history  should   be 
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lituulcd  tlowii  ill  all  tliat  coiun^xion  of  cvciitH,  and  with  all  llmt 
nrniy  of  «vi»l»nict\  wliiili  clmnicUTiHo  inodcni  lilHloricul  coinpoMitiiniH. 
Tlio  work  of  Il<  rodutiiH,  tor  iiiHtuiico,  coutaiuH  no  d()ii))t  a  viihI 
Hiibstnituni  of  Initli,  thou^di  niixcMl  up  orcuHionally  with  wliat 
ftl»[u^ur  to  us  to  1)0  the  most  ridiciiloiirt  and  ( liildisli  fahh-.s.  'IImh 
chumctoristic  i\risos  not  unfrccpiently  from  th(^  Himi)li(;ity  of  ancient 
manners.  The  ancients  wore  the  cliihlren  of  the  worUl ;  th<^y  ofU^n 
ref^arded  things  in  a  simple  and  credulous  manner;  and  they  are 
not,  therefon*,  to  be  rc^'arded  as  wilfully  palniinp,'  untruths  uixtii 
us,  hut  rather  as  transmittin«,'  to  us  truths  accomi)ani(Ml  with  extra- 
ordinary and  fabulous  eireumstancos,  such  as  they  tlKanselves,  or 
the  groat  nuijority  of  tliom,  believed.  That  such  fables  should 
particularly  attach  themselves  to  the  more  striking  and  important 
events  of  early  history  is  natural  enough.  It  was  these  that  made 
the  deepest  impression  upon  the  popular  mind;  that  "vvere  tlie 
constant  toi>ics  of  conversation  ;  that  were  the  subjects  of  such 
songs  and  poetry  as  might  then  have  existed  ;  and  were  hence 
accompanied  with  exaggerated  detiiils,  and  embellished  with  pleasing 
fictions,  which  have  not  only  depreciated,  but  actually  destroyed, 
their  historical  value  in  the  eyes  of  modern  critics.  The  Sabine 
AVar  was  pre-eminently  an  event  of  the  kind  just  alluded  to,  and  a 
natural  subject  for  embellishment  and  fiction.  We  will  endeavour 
to  eliminate  what  traits  of  this  sort,  or  what  other  incongruities, 
may  have  attached  themselves  to  it,  and  will  then  proceed  to 
examine  the  main  subject  of  the  tradition. 

Among  the  objections  to  the  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines 
are  the  dates  at  which  the  event  is  placed,  and  the  varying  numbers 
of  the  ravished  virgins.^  According  to  Fabius  Pictor,^  the  rape 
took  place  in  the  fourth  month  after  the  building  of  the  city. 
Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  be  more  simple  than  the  way  in  which  this 
calculation  was  made.  The  Consualia  fall  on  the  18th  of  August, 
and  consequently  in  the  fourth  month  after  the  Falilia^  or  festival 
of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Other  writers,  to  whom  this  period 
seemed  too  short,  as  Cn.  Gellius,  quoted  by  Dionysius,^  arbitrarily 
converted  it  into  four  years.  These  variations  compel  us  to  conclude 
that  the  date  of  the  event  was  unknown ;  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  it  did  not  take  place. 

The  original  tradition  gave  the  number  of  the  ra^dshed  Sabines 

1  Schwegler,  Bach  ix.  S.  7.  2  Ap.  Pint,  Rom.  14. 

3  Lib.  ii.  c.  31. 
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at  thirty ;  which  number  was  evidently  taken  from  the  thirty 
curiae,  to  which  the  names  of  Sabine  women  are  said  to  have  been 
given.  But  as  this  seemed  too  small,  another  tradition  assigned  it 
only  to  the  women  who  had  sued  for  the  peace  ;  ^  which  is  evidently 
only  a  rationalistic  version  of  the  original  account.  When  other 
traditions  make  the  number  of  the  women  527,  or  683,  or  800,^ 
these  are  the  purest  and  most  arbitrary  inventions,  and  only  serve 
to  show  with  what  levity  the  most  positive  data  were  invented  by 
the  later  annalists. 

It  may  be  that  the  number  thirty  was  taken  from  the  number  of 
the  curiae ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  this  could  not  have  been 
the  whole  number  of  the  ravished  women.  For  those  who  gave 
names  to  the  curiae  were  all  Sabines,  besides  whom,  women  from 
the  three  Latin  towns  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Komans : 
though  from  the  intimate  connexion  which  subsequently  ensued 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  it  was  natural  that  the  Sabine 
women  should  have  almost  engrossed  the  tradition.  The  whole 
thirty  curiae,  however,  were  not  named  after  the  Sabine  women. 
Ten  of  them  must  have  existed  before  the  Sabine  union ;  and  that 
this  was  so,  appears  from  the  circumstance  that,  among  the  few 
names  of  these  curia3  that  have  been  preserved,  two  or  three  are 
evidently  Eomulean.  These  names  are  Foriensis,  Rapta,  Yeliensis, 
Velitia,  in  Festus ;  ^  Titia,  in  Paulus  Diaconus,  as  among  the  new 
curiae  ;  *  Faucia  in  Livy ;  ^  and  Acculeia  in  Varro.^  Of  these  the 
Curia  Veliensis  is  evidently  named  from  the  Yelian  Hill,  and  was 
therefore  Romulean ;  while  the  Titia  is  as  evidently  Sabine.  The 
Acculeia  was  also  probably  Romulean ;  as  a  sacrifice  was  offered  in 
it  to  Angerona,  the  Goddess  of  Silence,  particularly  as  regarded  the 
forbidden  utterance  of  the  secret  name  of  Rome.  Macrobius*^ 
indeed  makes  the  sacrifice  performed  in  the  chapel  of  Volupia, 
which  stood  near  the  Porta  Romanula ;  but  the  curia  and  sacellum 
very  probably  adjoined  each  other.  The  Roman  and  Sabine  names 
lend  some  confii'mation  to  the  old  tradition. 

It  seems  probable  that  even  the  Sabine  women  must  have  been 

1  Cic.  De  Eep.  ii.  8  ;  Dionys.  ii.  47/ 

2  Dionys.  ii  30,  47  ;  Plut.  Eom.  14 ;  comp.  Thes.  et  Rom.  6.  But 
the  number,  "nearly  800,"  appears  to  be  a  slip  of  memory  on  the  part  of 
Plutarch  for  "nearly  700  ;"  alluding  to  the  number  683. — See  Lewis,  vol.  ii. 
p.  421,  note  41. 

3  Page  174.  4  Page  366.  b  Lib.  ix.  c.  38. 
«  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  23  (ed.  Mull.).                                    r  Sat.  i.  10. 
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consuli  ralily  iii.»n'  lliiiii  tliiil}-  in  immUi-r ;  iiiiil  iL  i.s  n-tt  unlikely 
that,  with  tliDsi)  of  tli(t  I/iliu  ciliuH,  tlio'  wholo  numlxT  imiy  have 
narlictl  500  1)1'  IJ(M).  Tlieii!  is  iii)tluii;^'  in  which  oral  Iriulitioii  in 
nunv  MuhjiMl  to  oir  th;iii  miiiihtTs  ;  ])iiL  this  iiHunl.s  n  t  valid  grounfl 
lor  ilis|iutinj,'  the  ruinlaiui'iitul  truth  of  tin;  trailitioii.  Nay,  ou 
such  j^'rounds  wo  njii^ht  ilisputc  Vac.  truth  oi'  many  wuU-kujwn  luct.s 
which  have  DC.Hiri'od  iu  tin;  lu  in  >\y  of  .sniui!  of  thu  proauiit  gonera- 
(iou  ;  aiiil  iVoiu  I  he  muudiicious  bullotius  of  thu  lir.st  liuoiiaparto — 
which  arc  writUn,  not  ora/f  testimony  —  wu  nii;4ht  conchulu  that 
iionio  of  his  most  fam  tus  biiltlos  hud  novcr  boon  fought. 

The   wholo   story  of  tho  rape  of  the  Subines  is,   it  is  said,  an 
letiological  niyth,^   invented   to   oxjtlain    certain    K  )man    niarriage 
customs.     With   most   of  tho  poo])los  of  unticpiity,   muiriago   was 
originally    a    n)bbery,    or    rape,    and    many   reminiscences  of   this 
custom  survived  after  the  custom  itself  had  become  obsolete.    Thus, 
in  lioman  nuptials,  the  bride  was  torn  from  the  arms  of  her  mother; 
she  was  lifted  over   the  threshold  l)y  those  who  came  to  take  her  ; 
the  S]>ear,  also,  with  which  the  bride's  hair  was  parted,  indicated 
tliat  niarri;»ge  Wiis  a  work  of  arms  and  force  ;  while  the  custom  of 
not  celebrating  marriages  on  a  festival,  or  holiday  [die  /eriatu),  points 
the  same  way,  since  to  commit  violence  on  such  days  was  an  act 
requiring  expiation.-     All  these  traits  were  referred  by  the  Homans 
themselves  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  especiidly  the  cry  of 
"  TaUissio,"  uttered  by  the  i)arty  who  escorted  the  bride  from  the 
house  of  her  parents  to  that  of  her  husband.     Lut  concerning  this 
Talassius  there  was  a  groat  difference  of  opinion.     Some  thought 
that  he  was  a  distinguished  youth,  whose  people  carried  off  for  him 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  maidens  ;  others  that  he  was  a  man  who 
had  been  so  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  marriage  that  his  name  was 
called  out  by  way  of  good   omen ;  whilst   some,   again,    were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  the  word  agreed  upon  by  Romulus  as  the  signal 
for  the  attack.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  real  tradi- 
tion about  it,  and  that  these  fables  have  only  been  invented  in  order 
to  explain  the  customary  but  enigmatical  cry  of  "  Talassio."     Like 
the  other  wedding  customs,  it  was  not  derived  fi-om  tlie  pretended 
fact  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  but,  vice  versd,  the  fact  was  deduced 
from  the  customs.     While  among  the  Koinans  marriage  passed  for 
a  robbery,  so  it  Wcis   concluded  that  the  first  marriages  at  Eome 
were  effected  in  that  manner. 

1  Schwegler,  Buck  ix.  S.  5.  2  gee  Mac  rob.  Sat.  i.  15. 
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Before  we  address  ourselves  to  tliese  objections,  let  us  remark 
that  tlie  name  Talassius  is  evidently  a  Greek  one, — daXdaaioQ, 
"  pertaining  to  the  sea."  How  the  Latins  should  have  adopted  a 
(Jreek  word  in  their  marriiige  customs  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say, 
unless  it  came  down  to  them  from  the  time  of  Eomulus,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  a  Greek ;  a  word,  moreover,  appropriate  to  a 
festival  of  the  Equestrian  Neptune.  The  Kanines  had  evidently 
not  yet  forgotten  their  long  wanderings  over  the  sea. 

That  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  origin  of  the  cry 
'J\dassius  is  nothing  to  the  point.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted, 
and  whether  the  story  about  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  be  true;  but 
nobody  doubts  on  that  account  that  the  Order  was  instituted  by 
Edward  III. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  Homan  wedding  customs  were  not  mere 
arbitrary  inventions,  but  were  really  derived  from  some  ancient 
l^ractice ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  contrary  to  all  experience  of  human 
]iature  to  suppose  that  such  observances  as  these,  which  have  pene- 
trated deeply  into  the  habits  of  a  people,  could  have  originated  from 
a  mere  idle  story.  But  if  this  be  so,  we  think  it  speaks  very  much 
in  favour  of  the  old  tradition,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the. 
llomans  themselves  concerning  it.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the 
Bomans  at  one  time  stole  their  wives,  we  see  no  more  convenient 
epoch  to  which  to  refer  the  practice  than  where  tradition  places  it, 
at  the  commencement  of  their  history.  That  the  practice  obtained 
among  "  most  of  the  people  of  antiquity  "  is  an  exceedingly  round 
assertion.  The  Spartans  only  seem  to  have  retained  in  their 
marriage  ceremonies  some  traces  of  such  a  j^ractice ;  ^  and,  as 
Dionysius  makes  Eomulus  excuse  his  act  by  alleging  that  it  was  an 
ancient  Greek  custom,^  we  may  conclude  that  he  considered  it  as 
unknown  in  Italy.  The  same  passage  tends  to  confirm  our  theory 
of  the  Greek  origin  of  Eomulus. 

But  we  have  shown  that  the  festival  of  the  Consualia  was  also 
connected  w^ith  the  tradition  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  Thus 
"we  have  two  very  prominent  usages,  one  in  the  public  life,  the 
other  in  the  domestic  and  daily  customs  of  the  Eomans,  both 
referring  to  a  tradition  which,  according  to  the  *'  getiological " 
school  of  critics,  was  nothing  but  pure  invention.  That  there 
should  have  been  two  customs  of  so  different  a  nature,  yet  at  the 

1  Plu'.  Lye.  15  :  cf.  Herod,  vi.  65.  2  n  X3. 
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siiiMf  liiiK^  caiKiltlc  cf  licing  joiiHMl  lo^^'othor  nH  cnuBc  niul  cITi^ct,  [a 
iiKHt  (<xtmoriIiiiiiry,  nml  w«^  Hliould  Hay  un(»xaiiii>l«'<l.  Aii<l  furtlinr, 
thai  tlicy  could  liavo  both  been  comioct*!!!  with  ilic  rapo  of  the 
Sal)in('M,  iml«>ss  llicit^  had  jn'oviou.sly  oxiHtcd  u  dco))ly-ro(»tc'd  Inidi- 
tioii  of  thill  cvciil  aiiion;^'  tho  Itoinan  j)ooj>h),  wo  confcHs  (nirrtolvoH 
imabhi  to  imdi^rsland.  'I'o  8UJ)I)oho  that  a  story  invented  from 
thos(^  two  cuHtonis  at  ii  comparatively  lat«'  jn-riod  Khould  havo  met 
with  Die  universal  acceptance  which  that  of  the  rajjc  of  tlx-  SabindH 
jipjUMrs  to  jjave  d^nc^  H(>ems  to  us  utterly  incredible. 

If  llie  r.i]u'  (.f  llir  Sabinos  is  mythical,  continues  Schw(^gh'r,^  it 
<(Mdd  not  have  been  tho  occasion  of  the  \vars  which  Koniulus  is 
said  to  have  waged  with  some  iun<;hl)ourinpj  cities,  and  afterwards 
with  the  Sabinos.  There  is  no  liistorical  ground  for  tho  "wais  ^vitll 
(^enina,  CrustuuKU'ium,  and  Antemn;e  ;  tliey  are  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  dis])hiyingl\onudus  as  a  victorious  warrior,  as  celebrating 
the  first  triun\]di,  and  'winning  the  first  spo/ia  opima;  attributes 
whicli,  on  acc(nint  of  their  ominous  character,  it  was  necessary  to 
assign  to  a  founder  of  IJome.  Ihit  the  Sabine  "war  lias  a  sure 
liistorical  ground. 

A^''e  liave  assigned  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Sabine 
rape  may  not  be  altogether  mythical.  Tlie  details  of  tlie  "wars 
-which  ensued  may  perhaps  1)0  exaggerated  or  misrepresented  ;  but 
to  say  that  they  are  altogether  invented  is  a  mere  conjecture  and 
gratuitous  assertion,  made  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  precon- 
ceived theory.  The  Sabine  war  and  its  issue,  as  described  by  Livy, 
are  probably  made  much  too  favourable  to  the  Komans.  In  order 
to  extenuate  their  defeat,  the  most  is  made  of  the  careful  and  secret 
preparations  of  the  Sabines.  The  pretty  story  of  Tarpeia,  which 
Livy  himself  calls  a  fable,  and  of  -which  there  were  several  different 
versions,  is  an  evident  invention  to  salve  the  wounds  of  national 
self-love.  U'hat  the  Sabmes  should  have  marched  without  let  or 
hindrance  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  and  have  taken  it  on  the 
jirst  assault  betrays  their  superiority,  and  suggests  the  idea  that  the 
l^omans  had  previously  met  with  some  defeats  which  their  vanity 
lias  concealed.  The  war,  however,  was  much  longer  than  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  narrative  of  Livy,  where  we  have  only  the 
decisive  results  j  a  circumstance  characteristic  of  tradition,  and 
especially  of  a  tradition  derogatory  to  the  national  reputation.  But 
it  seems  probable,  from  the  consequences,  either  that  the  last  battle 

1  Bach  ix.  S.  8. 
•G  '1 
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was  a  drawn  one,  or  tliat  peace  and  union  were  effected  between 
the  two  nations,  by  the  intervention  of  the  women,  or  in  some 
other  manner. 

Before  examining  these  consequences,  we  will  advert  for  a 
moment  to  the  wars,  and  one  or  two  of  their  incidents.  That 
Eome,  soon  after  its  foundation,  should  have  had  to  contend  with 
some  of  the  surrounding  cities,  seems  sufficiently  natural,  and  that 
in  these  struggles  it  should  in  general  have  proved  victorious  is 
shown  by  the  fact  of  its  existence.  We  think  that  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  which  continued  to  exist  to  a  late  period, 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  very  early  times  of  Eome.  This  is 
shown  by  its  small  and  insignificant  dimensions,  as  well  as  by  its 
Greek  name,  derived  from  cfieperpor,  which  carries  it  up  to  Romulus. 
There  is  no  Latin  word  from  which  Feretrias  can  be  derived,  the 
term  for  <f>ipETpov  in  that  tongue  being  ferculam.  The  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator  may  be  a  more  doubtful  matter.  The  Consul  Atilius 
in  the  Samnite  war,  a.u.c.  458,  is  also  said  to  have  vowed  a  temple 
to  that  deity. ^ 

Almost  every  writer  on  Roman  history  admits  a  Sabine  war  and 
union.  Even  Mommsen  allows  such  a  union,  though  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome ;  and,  as  he  describes  it  as  a  forced  union,  we 
may  suppose  that  it  was  preceded  by  a  war.  But  his  account  of 
the  matter,  besides  being  unsupported  by  a  single  scrap  of  evidence 
or  tradition,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  Sir  G.  Cornewall 
Lewis  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  writer  who,  consistently  with 
his  principle  of  regarding  the  entire  early  history  of  Rome  to  be 
without  foundation,  withholds  his  assent  to  the  Sabine  war,  and 
consequent  union. ^ 

The  amalgamation  of  two  races  into  one  nation  is  an  historical 
event  so  striking  and  important,  that,  among  a  people  who  were 
not  absolutely  barbarians,  the  memory  of  it,  even  if  they  possessed 
not,  as  the  Romans  did,  the  art  of  writing,  may  be  supposed  capable 
of  surviving  several  centuries,  merely  by  oral  tradition.  And  the 
value  of  the  tradition  is  greatly  enhanced  when  we  find  it  pre- 
served, if  not  exactly  by  the  conquered  nation,  at  all  events  by  that 
on  which  the  union  had  been  forced.  The  national  vanity  of  the 
Romans  would  doubtless  have  willingly  ignored  the  event,  had  not 
the  memorials  of  it  been  too  numerous  and  too  strong  to  be  set 
aside. 

1  Liv.  X.  36,  37.  ^  See  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  438. 
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^\^•  will  liciii  cmmu'nilo  hoimo  of  llni  ui<diri>il  ('vi«lonco«  of  tl»o 
union,  without  goin^  intu  tlios*;  which  inust  luiv<!  nmnifVHt<Ml  tlmm- 
MolvoM  to  cviM'v  lujumn  in  thrir  luiij^Miaf^'f*,  custoniH,  lawn,  n-ligiouH 
ohsorvnnces,  in  th(<  naiiK^  (^>uirit«'s  coujih'tl  with  and  equivalent  to 
tlmt  of  Ivoninni,  iVc.  On  tlio  (^)uirinal  Hill,  which  had  changed  itA 
ancient  nanu)  of  Mona  Aj,'(»nus  to  the  Sabine  ono  of  ColliH(^uirinaliH,* 
wore — besides  the  ('apitoliuni  \'eturt  and  its  tenii>le  to  Jupiter, 
duno,  and  Minerva,  showin",'  the  city  on  the;  (^)uirinal  to  b(5  a  Hub- 
stantivo  city,  distinct  from  Kunie— the  following  tein]>les  or  fancH, 
saerod  to  Sabine  doitioa  :  that  of  (^)uirinus,  or  tlie  Sabine  ^^a^H, 
from  which  the  hill(leri\t'd  its  name;  that  of  Semo  Sancus,  the 
Latin  Dins  Fidius,  and  those  of  Flora,  Sid  us,  and  8ol. 

This  Sabine  city  on  thii  <j>uirinal  could  not  liavc  existed,  as 
Niebuhr  supposes,  before  the  f(KUidati()n  of  Jiom(\  It  is  the  height 
of  improbability,  that  Komuhis  on  the  ono  hand  should  liavo 
attemptetl  to  found  a  city  in  such  near  proximity  to  a  foreign  one, 
or,  on  the  other,  that  Tatius  and  the  Sabines  shouhl  have  permitted 
him  to  do  so.  There  is  no  probable  way  of  accounting  for  two  dis- 
tinct cities  being  found  so  close  together  but  that  handed  down 
by  tradition;  namely,  that  the  Sabine  city  arose  after  the  two 
peoples  had  been  united  by  agreement  and  compact. 

The  Sabines  continued  to  retain  possession  of  the  Capitoline, 
which  they  had  conquered,  and,  indeed,  it  was  then  united  to  the 
Quirinal  by  a  tongue  of  land,  subsecj^uently  removed  in  order  to 
make  way  for  Trajan's  Forum.  Hence  the  Janus  Geniinus  at  the 
nortli-eastern  foot  of  the  Capitol,  afterwards  converted  by  Ximia 
into  a  temple,  the  famous  index  of  peace  and  war,  must,  from  its 
situation,  have  originally  formed  an  entrance  to  the  Sabine  city,  and 
this  is  certified  by  the  additional  name  of  Janus  Quirinus,  Avliich 
Ave  fi'equently  find  attached  to  it."  For  Quirinus  was  the  peculiar 
deity  of  the  Quiiinal  Hill ;  and  therefore  liis  name  would  hardly 
have  been  given  to  the  gate  had  it  heen  a  gate  of  Eome,  as 
Scliwegler  supposes.^ 

The  same  author  admits  the  storming  and  taking  of  th.e  Capito- 
line by  the  Sabines.^     But   if  the  Sabines   were  settled  on  the 

^  Festus,  p.  254. 

-  Suet.  Oct.  22  ;  Hor.  Car.  iv.  15,  9  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  19.  The  view  in  the 
text  does  not  run  counter  to  Macrobius's  explanation  that  Janus  was  called 
Quirinus,  "  q^uasi  bellorum  potcns,  ah  hasta  quam  Sabini  curim  vocant. " 

3  Buch.  i.  S.  4S1.  ^  Ibid.  S.  484, 
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Quiiinal  previously  to  that  event,  as  he  and  ^N'iebuhr  assume,  it 
is  still  more  improbable  that  they  should  have  allowed  the  Romans 
to  settle  on  the  Capitoline  than  on  the  Palatine.  For,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal  were  then  virtually  one  hilh 
The  old  tradition  that  the  settlement  on  the  Quirinal  was  made 
afUr  the  war  is  the  only  probable  one. 

We  will  now  continue  the  history  after  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  peoples,  down  to  the  death  of  Tatius. 


THE   SABINE   UNION    AND   CONSTITUTION. 

The  joyful  peace  so  suddenly  effected  by  the  Sabine  w^omen 
after  so  terrible  a  war  rendered  them  still  dearer  to  their 
husbands  and  parents,  and  above  all  to  Eomulus  himself,  on 
wdiicli  account  he  affixed  their  names  to  the  thirty  curiie  into 
^vliicli  he  divided  the  people.  The  number  of  the  women  was 
undoubtedly  larger  than  this ;  but  it  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  us  how  the  thirty  were  selected,  wdiether  according 
to  age,  or  the  position  and  dignity  of  their  husbands,  or 
simply  by  lot.  At  the  same  time  w^ere  enrolled  three  centuries 
of  knights,  called  Eamnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  The 
Eamnenses  were  named  after  Eomulus ;  the  Titienses  after 
Titus  Tatius,  the  Sabine  king.  The  cause  and  origin  of  the 
name  Luceres  is  doubtful. 

So  far  Livy.  Cicero  further  says  that  Eomulus  also  divided 
the  people  into  three  tribes,  named  after  himself,  Tatius,  and 
Lucumo,  who  was  an  ally  of  Eomulus,  and  fell  in  the  Sabine 
Avar.^  And  as  Livy  himself  afterwards  mentions  the  existence 
of  these  three  tribes,^  w^e  may  suppose  that  he  knew  that  they 
w^ere  instituted  at  this  time ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  other 
period  to  which  we  can  conveniently  assign  their  institution. 
The  names  of  them  appear  to  have  been  rather  loosely  used. 
The  members  of  that  named  after  Eomulus  were  sometimes 
called  Eaimies,  sometimes  Eamnenses.  The  former  name 
appears  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Livy,  and  both  in  the 

1  Dg  Rep.  ii.  8. 

^  "Ut  tres  antiqnse  tribiis,  Ramncs,  Titienses,  Luceres,  suum  quajquc 
augurem  habeant.". — Lib,  x.  c.  6. 
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sul»j()iiUMl  piissn^^'c^  nf  \'iirn».  •  Tlio.s"  naiiicd  al'trr  TitiiH  'Jaliiin 
wo  iliid  callt'cl  TaticMscs,  Titit'iiscs,  and  Tilics.  Tliu  HimL  two  nf 
llu'sc  luiuu's  (KTur  ill  tlu;  pas.sa^t's  jdiviidy  ([iiotcd.  'i'liu  name 
of  TitioH  is  lound  in  N'ario,  in  the  ]»ji.s.sa<,M;  uitud  bcluw.''  Of 
the  Luceres  we  w  ill  .^piak  in  llif  liV'niarkrf. 

AFtn-  the  anial^L^^aniation  oltliu  1\V(j  peoples,  the  ivigii  oi'llK' 
two  UinL^s  was  not  only  cunnnun  Ijut  concordant.  After  a  i(!W 
years  had  ela[>sed,  some  relations  of  IvinL^  'latins  struck  tin* 
ambassiulors  of  the  lAiurentines  ;  and  when  these  demanded 
the  redress  due  to  them  l>y  the  hiw  of  nations,  Tatius  was 
deterred  from  alfordin^;  it  by  th(^  entreaties  of  his'relatives  and 
llu'  love  which  he  bore  towards  them.  I'.uL  by  this  con<hict 
ho  only  brought  down  upon  his  own  liead  the  punishment  due 
to  them  :  for,  having  gone  to  a  sok'mu  saerilico  at  Laviiiium, 
ho  was  set  upon  and  killed,  liomulus  is  said  to  have  borne 
this  matter  with  more  etpianimity  than  became  him;  cither 
because  he  thought  that  Tatius  had  been  not  unjustly  killed, 
or  because  a  partition  of  the  supreme  power  can  never  be 
trusted. 

IxEMAUKs. — Schwoglcr  observes,^  that  the  tradition  makes  the 
union  very  speedily  completed,  and  that,  according  to  all  inner  pro- 
bability, it  must  have  taken  a  much  longer  time  to  effect  it.  lie 
does  not,  however,  bring  forward  this  as  an  objection  to  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  the  story,  which,  on  the  contrary,  he  accepts.  "W^o 
arc  of  opinion  that  objections  hkc  this  sometimes  arise  from  want 
of  considermg  the  simplicity  of  early  ancient  life  as  compared  with 
our  own,  and  the  small  numbers  which  arc  dealt  with.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  the  time  may  have  been  longer,  and  that  tradi- 
tion has  given  us  only  the  results. 

The  same  author  thinks  that  the  relation  of    the  two  united 

^  "  Agcr  Ixonumus  primuiu  ilivi.sus  ill  parteis  tris,  a  quo  Tkibus  appellata 
Tatieusiiiin,  l\aiimiuiii,  Lucenr.ii,  uominativ,  ut  ait  Eiiniu?,  Tatienses  a  Tatio, 
Ramiieuses  a  Homuio,  Luceres,  ut  Junius,  a  Lucumone." — Ling.  Lat.  v.  §  55 
(ea.  MiilL). 

-  "  Tribuni  militinii^  quodtcnii  tribus  tribubus  Ramuium,  Lucenmi,  Titiuiu 
olim  ad  exercitum  mittcbaiitur."— Ibid.  §  81 ;  cf.  §  91.  Tliougli  some  MSS. 
have  au  a  here— taeiuni,  taccium,  tatium.  From  tins  passage  we  may  inftT 
tliat  tlie  institution  of  the  tribes  was  for  military  purposes. 

3  Biiehix.  S.  11. 
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peoijles  was  at  first  only  federative  and  isopolitical ;  they  did  not 
form  a  single  state  in  common,  but  a  confederacy.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  each  state  retains  its  own  king.  iSIoreover,  a 
credible,  or  at  all  events  a  sensibly  devised,  tradition  tells  us  that 
the  two  kings  did  not  immediately  consult  together  about  their 
common  affairs,  but  that  each  of  them  had  his  own  senate  of  one 
hundred  men,  with  whom  he  first  took  counsel  apart ;  and  it  was 
after  this  that  they  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  reso- 
lutions in  common.  If  this  is  well  founded — and  internal  proba- 
bility speaks  in  its  favour — then  the  later  constitution,  which  re- 
cognises only  one  Idng,  one  senate,  and  one  assembly  of  the  people, 
was  a  work  of  gradual  assimilation,  and  must  have  been  produced 
by  a  series  of  mediations.  It  must  have  taken  much  longer  time  to 
accomplish  the  religious  union  of  the  two  peoples.  It  may  have 
been  centuries  before  all  differences  on  this  subject  were  reconciled, 
and  the  Roman  sacra  completely  fused  with  the  Sabine. 

On  this  we  may  remark  that  there  are  no  traces  of  a  double 
kingdom,  except  for  the  short  period  of  the  life  of  Tatius.  It  can 
hardly  be  imagined  that  if  the  double  kingdom  had  lasted  a  consi- 
derable time,  tradition  should  have  preserved  no  memory  of  it. 
After  the  death  of  Tatius  we  hear  only  of  single  kings,  alternately 
Sabine  and  Roman ;  but  this  alternation  of  the  two  races  shows 
that  there  could  have  been  no  motive  for  concealing  a  joint  reign, 
had  there  really  been  one.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusion 
from  the  symbolical  empty  throne,  with  sceptre  and  crown,  which, 
according  to  a  tradition  preserved  by  Servius,^  Romulus  placed  next 
his  own.  Servius  himself  assigns  the  empty  throne  to  Remus  ; 
Schwegler,-  after  Xiebuhr,  considers  that  it  represented  the  dormant 
right  of  one  of  the  two  peoples.  But  even  if  this  view  be  the 
true  one,  it  admits  that  there  was  actually  only  one  king  of  both 
Romans  and  Sabines.  The  "  sensibly  devised  "  tradition — it  is 
astonishing  how  readily  the  sceptical  critics  adopt  such  traditions 
when  favourable  to  their  own  views — of  each  king  having  held  his 
own  separate  senate,  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  and 
his  follower  Zonaras,^  and  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  other 
accounts  of  this  period,  such  as  the  institution  of  the  curiae,  &c. 
How  long  it  may  have  taken  to  effect  the  complete  religious  union 
of  the  two  peoples  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but,  with  the  easy-going 

1  M  .EiK  i.  2      ;  vi.  780.  2  s.  488;  Anm.  3. 

'^  rhit.  Eom.  20 ;  Zonar.  vii.  4. 
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I'ailh  of  pifjanisni,  tho  participiition  ..t  mm.Ii  m-i  fi  ^^  wck-  ii(<<HHarv 

t |iial  political  ri|^'lits,  was  piohaldy  iniiii('«liatc\     ( 'icrro,  at  l«'U«t, 

\\\\n  luuMt  havi^  IxM'ii  a  iM'ttcr  JudmM)!' Hucli  a  Mulijfi  t  than  a  iiioderu 
writer,  liiuls  no  (lillictillv  in  this  way.' 

In  tluir  relation  also  as  towns,  Schweglcr  prococds  to  ubH(?rvc, 
Uie  orij^anal  separation  only  ^'radnally  ceased  :  Ivonie  and  tlic  (^^>iiiri- 
tian  sottlonuMit  may  liavo  existed  lor  a  Ion;.;  wliilo  side  by  sido  as 
separate  towns,  ^iubulir  lias  given  several  examples  (jf  towns  so 
separated  by  walls  :  as  tlio  TlKenician  Tripolis  of  tlie  Sidonians, 
Tyriana,  and  Aradians  ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  tbe  old  and  new  towns 
of  Hantzic;  and  the  three  independent  towns  oi'  Konigsberg,  &(i.'^ 
Dionysius  tells  us,"'  that  alter  the  union  the  swampy  valley  between 
tho  Capitolino  and  Palatine  was  filled  up  with  earth  and  converted 
into  a  market-place  ;  which  may  be  true,  but  we  must  not  think  of 
a  Korum  in  the  pro])er  sense  of  the  term.  AVe  must  also  sup[)Oso 
(hat,  after  the  complete  union  of  the  two  towns,  a  new  I'onio'rium 
was  drawn,  and  a  new  inuudus  laid  ;  but  it  may  be  (j[ucsti(jned 
whether  the  Temple  of  Vesta  was  first  placed  outside  of  Koma 
Quadrata  after  this  enlargement.  Tradition  also  refers  the  Sacra 
A"ia  to  the  union  of  the  two  races ;  but  it  does  not  a2)pear  that  this 
(Explanation  is  well  founded. 

AVe  may  ask  whether  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples  were,  from 
the  commencement  of  their  union,  on  a  footmg  of  political 
equality  1^  Tradition  assumes  that  they  were  ;  and  it  is,  at  all 
events,  an  incontestable  ilict  that  the  Icamnes  and  Tities  were  sub- 
sequently on  such  a  footing.  This  appears  from  the  double  king- 
dom, from  the  alternation  of  Eoman  and  Sabine  kings  which  fol- 
lowed it,  and  from  the  equal  representation  of  both  races  in  the 
Senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  priesthood.  The  Luceres,  on 
the  other  hand,  appear  to  have  been  an  inferior  race. 

It  is  another  question  whether  tliis  equality  was  not  the  fruit  of 
a  long  struggle.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many 
traces  of  the  Romans  having  been  originally  subordinate  to  the 
Sabines.     In  favour  of  this  view  there  is,  first,  the  general  proba- 

^  "Quo  ftvderc  et  Sabiiios  iu  civitatcm  ascivit,  sacris  coinmimicatis." — De 
Kcp.  ii.  7. 

2  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Geseh.  B.  i.  S.  305  f. 

3  Lib.  ii.  c.  50. 

^  The  assertion  of  Servius  (ad  iEii.  viii.  709)  that  the  Sabines  had  all  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  except  the  sufragium  for  the  creation  of  magi- 
strates, seems  undeserving  of  attention. 
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bility  that  the  little  town  upon  the  Palathie  would,  in  the  long  run, 
have  been  as  little  able  to  resist  the  victorious  advance  of  the 
Sabines  as  the  other  towns  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
Anio.  This  idea  seems  even  to  have  occurred  to  some  of  the  an- 
cient writers  ;  and  thus,  for  instance,  Yelleius  Paterculus^  thinks, 
that  to  have  averted  such  a  catastrophe,  Romulus  must  have  been 
aided  by  the  legions  of  his  grandfather,  Xumitor.  Niebuhr  is  of 
opinion  that  Eome  must  have  been  subject  to  the  Sabines.^  The 
same  state  of  things  is  apparent  through  the  veil  which  the  common 
tradition  endeavours  to  throw  over  these  events  :  the  Sabines  have 
seized  the  citadel,  and  Eome  stands  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  It 
is  probably  from  the  memory  of  this  subjection  that  Tatius  appears 
to  have  been  hateful  to  the  Eomans  :  Emiius  ^  calls  him  ''  tyrant ; " 
and,  from  his  refusal  to  punish  a  breach  of  international  law,  he  is 
slain  at  Lavinium,  the  city  of  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  Latium. 
It  has  also  been  observed  by  Iluschke,  and  others,  that  when  all 
the  three  tribes  are  mentioned  together,  the  most  knowing  archaio- 
logists,  as  a  rule,  place  the  Titics  first :  an  order  of  precedence 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  accidental,  as  the  Luceres,  for 
instance,  are  as  regidarly  put  last.'*  A  still  more  decisive  proof  of 
the  subjection  of  the  Ponians  at  first  would  be  the  collective  name 
of  Quirites,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  this  name  originally  belonged 
only  to  the  Sabines  of  the  Quirinal ;  for  otherwise  the  conqueror 
always  imposes  his  name  on  the  conquered.  Lastly,  the  name  of 
Quirinus,  given  to  the  deified  Eomulus,  is  a  significant  indication  of 
the  original  precedence  of  the  Sabine  race. 

Schwegler  is  also  of  opinion,  with  Xicbuhr,  that  the  tradition  of 
the  rape  of  the  Sabines  shows  a  time  when  the  city  on  the  Palatine 
did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  connuhmm  with  the  city  on  the  Quirinal, 
and  therefore  must  have  been  inferior  to  it ;  till  at  length  subjected 
Eome  extorted  the  right, — that  is,  political  equality, — by  arms. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  significant,  and  doubtless  not 
without  a  deep  historical  ground,  that  the  Eoman  tradition  always 
takes  its  stand  on  the  Palatine  city,  and  not  on  that  of  the  Sabine 
conquerors.  We  must  conclude  from  this  that  the  Palatine  Eome 
Avas  at  least  the  stem  and  stock  on  which  the  rest  was  grafted. 

1  Lib.  i.  8,  5. 

^  Eom.  Gesch.  i.  305  ;  cf.  llinc,  Forschungen,  S.  33.  *  Aun.  i.  151. 

*  The  remark,  however,  does  not  hold  good  imiversally,  as  Schwegler  hiui- 
self  mentions  in  his  note,  and  as  we  have  already  seen  from  the  quotation  from 
Yarro,  L.  L.  §  81,  where  the  Titles  are  put  last.     Above,  p.  87,  note  2. 
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AVitli  II  ^'Dinl  ilnil  of  tlic.'Ui  rciiiarkH  of  .Srli\sr;^'lor*fl  w«5  mlin-ly 
(jDiiciir.  Wo  think  tliiiL  Livy'8  uHai'i'Liun,  tliat  tliu  wliulu  j^ovcrn- 
iiioiit  wiia  asHigiUMl  to  Konif,  in  tho  rcvorH«»  (»f  tho  truth  ;  uml  tliat 
till-  Konmns,  Ihou^^'li  not  iU'tually  contun  icd,  wcro  placed,  iluriiij^ 
tho  roign  of  TutiiiH  ut  luuat,  uml  iicrhaps  for  a  conHidcrahlo  jx-rio*! 
afterwards,  in  a  siil)ordinato  iiositioiiJ  To  th(^  rcawoiiH  adduced  liy 
JSchwc^di'r  for  this  view,  tho  following  may,  wo  think,  bo  addctl. 

T\w  tradition  that  makes  tho  SaLino  women  rush  in  between  the 
combatants  was  probably  ado[)ted  by  Livy  lor  two  reasons  :  lirnt,  it 
is  i)i(.'tures(iuo,  ami  secondly,  it  obviates  tho  embarrassing  (juestion, 
'Why,  if  tho  Ivomans  wore  thus  driving  tho  Sabines  beforo  them, 
did  thoy  stop  short  in  their  victorious  career,  and  not  comj)leto  th<ir 
success  by  regaining  possession  of  tho  Capitolino  f  There  is  another 
tradition  adopted  by  Cicero,  that  after  a  Ijattle  of  varying  success 
and  undecided  result,  thirty  of  tho  JSabino  women  were  de- 
spatched, with  the  consent  of  the  Jioman  Senate,  to  beg  a  peace 
from  their  countrymen.-  This  seems  more  accordant  with  tho  state 
of  things  which  wo  lind  afterwards.  Thus,  when  tho  people  are 
distributed  into  Curiie,  these  are  designated  not  by  Koman  but  by 
Sabine  names,  showing  the  predominance  of  the  latter  race.  In 
like  manner  Tatius  dedicates  in  a/l  tho  curia3  a  table,  or  altar,  to 
Juno  Quiritia,  or  Curis,  which  tables,  Dionysius  tells  us,  were 
extant  in  his  time.^  Agaui,  all  the  transactions  during  the  joint 
reign  of  Romulus  and  Tatius  are  conducted  by  the  latter  monarch, 
and  Eomulus  retreats  quite  into  the  background.  Thus  it  is 
Tatius  who  receives  the  Laurentine  ambassadors ;  it  is  to  Tatius, 
and  not  Romulus,  to  whom  tho  Laurcntines  apply  to  redress  the 
insult  which  their  ambassadors  had  received  ;  and  it  is  Tatius  also 
who  proceeds  to  the  solemn  sacrifice  at  Lavinium,  though  that  was 
a  town  peculiarly  Latin,  if  not  Roman.  Dionysius,  indeed,  tells  of 
a  joint  expedition  by  Romulus  and  Tatius  against  the  Alban  town 
of  Cameria,'^  which  they  subdued  and  converted  into   a  Roman 

^  How  much  more  the  later  Romans  prided  themselves  on  their  Eanmesian 
origin,  than  on  their  other  progenitors,  appears  from  the  speech  of  Canuleius  : 
"Hoc  si  poUiiit  nohihtatem  istam  vestram,  quam  plerique  oriundi  ex  Alhanis 
ct  Sabinis,  noii  gcncrc  nee  sanguiiie,  sed  per  co-optationem  in  Patres  habetis," 
&c. — Liv.  iv.  4. 

'■^  "  Matronis  ipsis,  qiiaj  raptaj  erant,  orautibus,"  De  Eep.  ii.  7 ;  and,  *'ex 
Sabinis  vii-gines  raptie — oratrices  pacis  et  fcederis, "  ib.  c.  8;  cf.  Dionys. 
ii.  45. 

^  Lib.  ii.  c.  50.  •      .  "*  hoc.  cit. 
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colony,  transferring  4,000  of  tlie  inhabitants  to  Eome.  But  we 
read  of  this  event  in  no  other  author,  and  Dionysiiis  is  little  to  be 
trusted  except  when  he  speaks  of  things  that  came  under  his  own 
knowledge  and  observation.  His  evidence  on  this  occasion  is  par- 
ticularly suspicious,  as  we  find  him  afterwards  mentioning  Cameria 
as  reduced  by  Tarquin,  and  again  by  the  Consul  Verginius.^  Be- 
sides, a  joint  military  expedition  of  this  kind  proves  nothing  as  to 
the  relative  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the  two  kings  in  the  in- 
ternal government  of  Eome. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  some  of  those  stated  by 
Schwegler,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  llomulus  was  quite  sub- 
ordinate during  the  lifetime  of  Tatius.  But  we  cannot  go  so  far  as 
Ihne,  Ampere,-  and  other  writers,  who  are  of  opinion  that  Eome 
was  absolutely  conquered.  Had  that  been  the  case  its  name  would 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  instead  of  a  history  from  the  Eoman  point 
of  view,  we  should  have  had  one  from  the  Sabine  point  of  view. 
The  resumption  of  the  sole  power  by  Eomulus,  after  the  death  of 
Tatius,  and  the  recurrence  after  Xuma  of  a  Eoman  king,  show  that 
the  Eoman  power  and  influence,  though  for  a  time  inferior,  had  not 
been  annihilated. 

AVe  may  here  remark,  that  originally  the  curia3  were  evidently  a 
Eomulean  institution  ;  however,  after  the  Sabine  union,  they  may 
have  been  altered  and  adapted  to  the  new  circumstances,  and  their 
number  increased.  The  early  Eoman  constitution  was  little  more 
than  a  division  of  the  people  for  military  purposes.  In  fact,  the 
Eomulean  population  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  army,  of 
which  Eomulus  was  the  supreme  and  irresponsible  commander. 
The  term  'populus  itself  seems  to  have  originally  signified  the  army. 
It  was  tlie  fighting  men  alone  who  at  first  enjoyed  any  civil  rights 
at  Eome,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ancient  Germans ;  among  whom 
it  was  only  the  warriors  who  administrated  the  afiairs  of  State.^ 
In  process  of  time,  these  rights  were  gi-adually  extended  to  citizens 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  army,  and  hence  the  original  military 
signification  of  i^opidus  became  ultimately  quite  obsolete,  and  de- 
noted the  Eoman  people  instead  of  the  Eoman  army.  Its  ancient 
signification,  however,  was  still  retained  in  some  cognate  words,  as 
popularef  to  lay  waste  ;  poimlatio,  a  laying  waste  or  plundering,  &c. 

1  Lib.  iii.  51,  v.  40,  49.  2  L'Hist.  Rom.  a  Rome,  t.  i.  p.  442,  seq. 

■■*  "  Nihil  enim  nec^ue  publicee  neque  jn-ivatse  rei  nisi  armati  agunt." — Tac. 
Germ.  13. 
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]U'foi'o  tlic  SabiiR"  union,  tlio  aniiy  "f  IJoiuuIuh  ((jMHinttMl  juolmbly 
of  only  about  1,000  men,  iliHliibutctl  iiit<i  ten  curiii',  chcli  containing 
100  luon  unilor  u  vurio,  or  ciiittain  ;  and  tliix  conijiany  again  divi'iud 
into  tons  umU'r  a  dccurio.  Ih  ik c  the  name  oimiltii  for  a  Holdicr — 
oiu'  of  tho  thousand.  NN'lnn  ^vo  coUHidcr  tliat  thin  wa«  not  a 
ntiinding  army,  but  coniposud  of  nirn  engaged  in  agricnltural  and 
])astoral  }>ur.suits,  such  an  arrangement  ni»|)earH  an  excellent  one  Ijotli 
for  summoning  an  army  ([uiekly  to  tliu  lieM,  and  for  keei)ing  it  well 
in  hand  when  on  service  :  but  for  civil  purposes  it  would  have  been 
totally  useless  and  inexjilicable. 

Tho  word  cur'ut  evidently  comes  from  the  Greek  ku/>io9,  a  lord  or 
master,  thus  showing  the  institution  to  be  Jlomulean.  Each  curia 
formed  a  sort  of  elan,  under  the  curiv  as  its  head.  It  had  common 
{tacra,  and  honco  the  cm  iu  was  also  its  priest.  The  hcad-4Uartei*8  or 
places  of  assembly  for  these  clans  were  also  called  curiie.  Thus  we 
lind  on  the  I'alatine  hill  the  Curia'  Veteres  ;  the  position  of  which 
shows  that  they  were  liomulean,  while  the  ejiithet  itttng  proves 
that  they  were  antecedent  to  the  curiie  erected  after  the  Sabine 
union.  Tho  men  -who  formed  the  ranks  were  called  cluntes,  from 
the  Greek  k\vw,  to  hear,  which  is  synonymous  with  oh^f/.  Another 
proof  of  the  Greek  origin  of  the  institution. 

AVe  must  not,  howe\  er,  confound  the  j^ojxilaSj  or  primitive  Koman 
army,  Avith  the  ejcercitits  of  later  times.  It  rather  resembled  a 
feudal  militia.  All  were  bound  to  do  military  service,  when  re- 
quired, under  their  lord  ;  but  in  peaceable  times  they  cultivated 
their  lields.  Hence  they  also  became  involved  in  civil  affairs,  by 
the  expenses  and  risks  of  agriculture,  losses,  disputes,  lawsuits,  &c. 
To  help  them  in  these  conjunctiu-es  with  advice  and  money,  they 
had  recourse  to  the  head  of  their  gens,  or  clan,  whom  they  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  father,  and  called  pat  run  us.  These  last  relations  be- 
tween patron  and  client  continued  to  subsist  to  a  late  period,  long 
after  the  primitive  relation  of  captain  and  common  soldier  had 
become  obsolete  and  forgotten. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we  shall  show  further  on,  that  the 
clients  gave  their  votes  in  the  Comitia  Cm-iata,  or  assemblies  of  the 
curies.  But  the  clients  were  certainly  not  patricians,  and  conse- 
quently, in  opposition  to  the  dictum  of  ^iebuln*,  the  term  7)o/i?//«d- 
must  always  have  included  some  plebeians.  That  the  clients, 
although  they  voted  in  the  curia?,  were  plebeian,  appears  fi-oni  a 
passage  in  Cicero,  where  he  tells  us  that  licmiilus  distributed  the 
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plehs  into  clienteloe  of  the  leading  men,  or  patricians.^  Tlie  clients, 
however,  could  not  have  constituted  the  whole  of  the  plehs.  There 
must  have  been  other  plebeians  of  a  lower  grade,  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  army,  or  2^02ndus,  and  who  had  not  the  franchise. 

The  division  of  the  peoj)le  into  curice  was  an  arbitrary  political 
regulation  ;  the  division  of  them  into  three  tribes  was  dictated  by 
the  nature  of  the  population.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  Livy 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  the  formation  of  these  tribes.^ 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  Ramnes  and  Titles  ;  the  former 
being  the  original  Greek  stock  of  Romulus,  the  latter  the  Sabines  of 
Titus  Tatius.  But  of  what  the  Luceres  were  composed,  and  what 
was  the  origin  of  their  name,  have  been  matters  of  dispute.  Livy 
confesses  his  ignorance  on  the  subject.^  Many  writers  derive  the 
name  from  "  Lucumo,"  an  Etruscan,  and  ally  of  Romulus,  who  fell 
in  the  Sabine  war;*  some  from  the  Lucus  Asyli,  the  origin  of  the 
refugee  part  of  the  population;^  and  one^  from  Lucerus,  a  king  of 
Ardea,  who  aided  Romulus  in  his  war  against  Tatius.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  these  are  mere  guesses  founded  on  a  similarity  of  name  ; 
and  Liv}^,  therefore,  very  sensibly  left  the  point  undecided.  The 
second  of  the  proposed  derivations  might  seem  the  most  probable  ; 
since  besides  the  Ramnes,  or  immediate  followers  of  Romulus,  and 
the  Sabines  of  Tatius,  the  early  Roman  population  must  have  also 
had  an  element  composed  of  the  shepherds  who  joined  Romulus, 
and  the  refugees  who  flocked  to  his  asylum.  This  part  of  the 
population  would  naturally  have  been  considered  inferior  to  the 
rest ;  and  such  w^as  the  estimation  in  which  the  Luceres  stood.  It 
is,  however,  not  improbable  that  among  these  refugees  was  an 
Etruscan  Lucumo  named  Cables  Yibenna,  or  Ccelius  Vibennus,  with 
some  followers — (cum  sua  mami) — to  whom  the  Mons  Querque- 
tulanus  was  assigned  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  derived  from  him 
the  name  of  the  Caelian  Hill.'^  AVe  can  hardly  imagine  that 
]vomulus  had  formed  any  regular  Etruscan  alliance  at  this  early 

1  "Et  habuit  plebem  in  clientelas  principum  descriptam." — De  Eep.  ii. 
9,  16. 

2  It  is  extraordinary  how  Schwegler  (S.  498,  Anm.  2)  can  charge  him  with 
being  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  thes3  tribes,  when  in  the  same  note  he 
quotes  the  passage  in  which  Livy  speaks  of  them  as  such.     (Lib.  x.  c.  6.) 

3  Lib.  i.  c.  13. 

4  Cic.  De  Kep.  ii.  8  ;  Yarr.  L.  L.  v.  55  ;  Prop.  iv.  1 ,  29,  &c. 

5  Pint.  Rom.  20  ;  Schol.  Pers.  i.  20.  6  Paul.  Diac.  p.  11?. 
"  Yarr.  L.L.  v.  s.  46. 
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]^o.riotl  ;  uliilo  jil  tlio  Hftuu-  tiinc  llic  IMoiifl  ('n'liuH  apptarrJ  to  Imvo 
oMiiincMl  its  uiiiiir  Ix'lnrc  tlui  iiiiu'  of  ^Jimin,  as  wo  liiid  it  iii'-iitioiiod 
in  ilio  BacrcMl  l)<)()ks  rolatin<<  lo  tlio  Ai^ivo  cliajK-ls.'  Tho  assfitioii 
of  a  cortain  tra«,Mc  i>()i'l  iianuMl  ^^)l^iuH,  rocorduil  I)}'  Yarro,^  Hmt  all 
the  llircc  iiaiiios  of  tlio  tril)cs  wore  'J\i8can,  ia  alto^'i'llicr  absunl  ;ui<l 
inadiiiissiblo. 

Tlu;  avp;unioiils  l)r()ii<;lii  l)y  ►Scliwcj^lcr  a^'ainst  llu;  I>uccrcH  Imviii;,' 
1)0011  thus  t'c)inj)()sod,  do  not  appoar  to  us  to  be  of  iimcli  wcif^dit. 
11(>  is  of  opinion  that  ilio  formation  of  a  tribe  out  of  such  fii;;itivc8, 
uiMi  land  assignod  to  it,  and  rurnisliing  membors  to  tbo  ]'jjuitc.s,  is 
not  to  bo  thought  of.^  ]hit  among  these  fugitives  may  have  been 
political  rofugoos  of  condition,  like  Cades  A^ibcnna.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  as  likely  that  one  of  the  lioman  tribes  should  have  been 
formed  out  of  these  persons,  whom  Jlomulus  had  invited  to  his 
liospihdity,  a>5  ?ubso(iuenlly  out  of  the  conquered  Albans,  which  is 
8chwegler's  improbable  sui)position.  In  order  to  support  that 
])">sition,  Schwogler  can  point  out  what  a  subordinate  place  the 
I.uceres  hehl  ;  and  shows,  that  though  they  were  admitted  among 
the  kniglits,  yet  a  king  was  never  taken  from  them,  as  from  the 
other  two  tribes,  and  that  they  were  not  represented  in  the  senate 
or  the  priesthood/  ]>ut  these  arguments  are  equally''  good  for  the 
].ucercs  having  been  refugees. 

Schwegler's  arguments,  derived  from  tliere  being  no  traces  of 
early  Etruscan  influence  in  the  Latin  hmguage  or  religion,-^  do  not 
affect  our  view  ;  because  we  do  not  assume  that  a  large  Etruscan 
colony  settled  at  Ivome  on  this  occasion,  but  onl}',  among  other 
refugees,  though  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  an  Etrus- 
can Lucumo  with  a  few  followers.  The  circumstance  of  there 
having  been  a  second  and  more  regular'  Etruscan  settlement  at 
Ixome  would  be  no  good  argument  against  a  former  one  ;  and  in 
such  remote  traditions  that  the  name  of  Creles  Yibenna  may  have 
been  connected  with  both  is  not  very  extraordinary. 

The  division  of  a  peo])le  into  three  tribes  merely  for  political 
and  administrative  purjioscs,  and  not  from  any  difference  of  race, 
appears  to  have  been  a  frequent  Grecian  practice,  and  especially 
among  the  Dorians.^  AVe  might  avail  ourselves  of  this  circumstance 
in  suj'iport  of  our  theory  of  the  Grecian  origin  of  Home.     "We  are 

1  Yarr.  L.  L.  v.  47.  =  Ibid.  s.  55.  3  j]^  i  q,  tq^^ 

4  Buch.  i.  S.  5H.  ^  n^ij^  509,  scg. 

*  See  the  examj)les  collected  by  Schwegler,  B.  ix.  §.  14. 
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of  opinion,  liowever,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  this  threefold 
division  arose  at  Eome  from  an  actual  diversity  of  race.  That  the 
Eomans  had  been  divided  into  three  tribes  before  their  union  with 
the  Sabines,  though  asserted  by  Diouysius  in  his  imaginary  sketch 
of  the  Roman  constitution,  is,  as  Schwegler  has  shown,  entirel}' 
contrary  to  the  remainder  of  the  tradition.  The  thirty  curiae  can- 
not be  brought  into  accordance  with  the  hundred  patres  of  the 
Komulean  senate,  or  the  thousand  original  settlers  on  the  Palatine. 
The  notion  is  also  confuted  by  the  undoubted  identity  of  the  Titles 
with  the  Sabines ;  whilst  Dionysius  nowhere  ventures  to  give  the 
names  of  the  three  Romulean  tribes.^ 

A  better  argument  for  Grecian  origin  may  be  derived  from  other 
parts  of  the  Eomulean  constitution  ;  and  the  Eomans  are  parti- 
cularly said  to  have  imitated  the  Lacedaemonians.^  It  was  not, 
however,  imitation,  but  hereditary  custom.  Dionysius  has  pointed 
out  several  particulars  in  which  the  Eomulean  constitution  re- 
sembled the  Spartan  :  as  the  division  of  the  people  into  curiae, 
with  common  sacra  for  each,  a  curia,  or  curial  house,  in  which  they 
feasted  together  on  festivals,  and  a  hall,  like  the  Greek  Prytanea, 
common  to  all  the  curiae.  The  body-guard  of  Eomulus  had  also  a 
Spartan  prototype.  Dionysius  likewise  found  a  resemblance  between 
the  relations  of  Eomulus  and  the  Spartan  kings  to  their  senates ; 
but  on  this  point  we  shall  not  insist,  as  he  totally  misunderstood 
this  part  of  the  Eoman  Constitution.'^  The  number  three,  com- 
bined with  ten,  3,  30,  300,  also  plays  a  great  part  in  the  institutions 
of  both  peoples. 

AVe  will  here  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  agrarian  constitu- 
tion of  Eomulus. 

Dionysius  tells  us  ^  that  Eomulus,  after  setting  apart  a  portion  of 
the  Eoman  territory  for  the  support  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
service  of  the  temples,  and  another  portion  as  common  land,  divided 
the  rest  into  thirty  equal  parts,  and  assigned  one  of  them  to  each  of 
the  thirty  curiie.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  this  account  because 
it  tallies  with  scattered  notices  which  we  find  in  Latin  authors. 
Thus  Cicero  says,  that  large  tracts  of  arable  land,  pasturage,  and 
wood,  were  set  apart  as  royal,  and  were  cultivated  for  the  use  of  the 

^  Schwegler,  Band  i.  S.  504  ;  of  Dionys,  ii,  7. 

*^  IxifiTjadixei/oi  Karci  irdyra  r-^v  AaKiZaifioviuv  iroKiT^lav  oi'Vca^aloi. — A  then.  vi. 
106. 
3  See  Dionys.  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  li,  23.  ^  ii.  7  ;  iii.  1. 
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Icings,  ill  order  lliat  IIm\  iiii;^lil  iidI  In-  <iiMlia«'l«(I,  hy  tliO  noroHHily 
of  ]»r(ivi(liii;<  jor  lln-ir  own  Hii|»|)ort,  IVoiii  <lfVot inj^r  llii'ir  \vliol«' 
altcjilioM  lo  tin*  nll'iiiiM  of  tin'  pcoplr,  ami  inorp  parliciiliirly  to  tlio 
atliiiiiiistnilion  of  just  ire,  of  wliirh  lli(«y  wcir  llw  foiirii.iiu.'  1'ln* 
(livisioii  of  llir  laiiil  aiiioii^'  lli<'  |hiij)1c  Im  r(»ii(irMiri|  liy  A'arro  aii<l 
otliora.'^  To  (Midi  iiiciiiIxT  of  a  curia  wcro  allollcij  iwa  Jur/fra, 
wliicli,  liccaiiso  on  (li(>  dcalli  of  tlic  lioldcr  lliry  WW  (o  lu's  li.-ir,  wen? 
(iilii'd  hti't'iUKm? 

Srhwo^lor  ol)j('('ls  t()  lliis  accoiinl  '  ilial,  il  is  iiicroly  adoptcfj 
l>v  tlu>  Ivoinaii  Miilcrs  IVoin  llic  ancient  jiracticc  in  founding,' 
colonii's,  uhcn  to  cacli  nian  was  assigned  a  couple;  of  acres  ;  an<l 
lliat  this  practice  lias  been  rctrosjx'ct ivol}-  attrilmtcd  to  IJomulus. 
l)ut  it  socuis  much  more  prohahlc  that  the  jtractico  may  have 
descended  from  antiquity  than  that  a  variety  of  writers  should  have 
conspired  to  attrilmte  to  more  anci(>nt  times  a  comparatively  modem 
custom.  Ohjectii»ns  like  this  arise  only  from  a  settled  determina- 
tion to  repres(Mit  every  circumstance  of  the  ancient  liistory  as  forged 
or  invented.  In  fact,  ue  know  that  the  IJoman  colonies  ^vere 
imitations  in  miniature  of  Eomo  itself,  and  that  all  their  institutions 
were  modelled  after  those  of  the  metropolis.''' 

before  "sve  (piit  this  part  of  the  subject,  wq  must  say  a  few  words 
about  the  name  of  Qiiirites. 

Livy  tells  us,*'  that  hy  way  of  concession  to  the  Sahines  they 
were  called  Qui  rites,  from  the  town  of  Cures.  This  is  of  a  jnece 
with  the  rest  of  his  liistory  of  the  Sahine  war  and  union,  in  which 
he  endeavours  t«)  extenuate — though  perhaps  in  this  following  his 
ancient  authorities — all  that  might  tend  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
Ivomans.  Cures  is  the  name  of  a  place,  and,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts of  the  place,  whence  the  victorious  Sahines  came  ;  and 
accordingly  such  a  concession  would  amount  only  to  this,  that  the 
Sahines,  who  evidently  had  the  npper  hand,  were  allowed  to  retain 


^  "Jusprivati  peterc  solehant  a  regihus  :  oh  casque  caiisas  agri  arvi  et  arbusti 
et  pascui  lati  atque  uberes  definiebaiitur,  qui  essent  regii,  qui  colerenturque 
sine  regum  opera  et  labore,  ut  eos  nulla  privati  negotii  cura  a  populorum 
rrbus  abduceret."— De  Rep.  v.  2. 

2  "Bina  jugera  a  Eomulo  primum  divisa  viritim,"  &c. — R.  E.  i.  10,  2. 
'*  Biua  tunc  jugera  populo  Komano  satis  erant,  nullique  majorem  modum 
attvibuit  (Romubis)."— Plin.  N.  H.  xviii.  2  ;  cf.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  53. 

3  A'arr.  he.  cit.  4  B.  i.  S.  450. 
«  See  Gellius  xvi.  13,  8.  6  Lib.  i.  c.  13. 
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t'leir  own  name,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  assume  that  of  the 
Eomans,  who  were  evidently  inferior. 

Another  difficulty  is,  why,  if  Tatius  was  king  of  Cures,  should 
he  have  abandoned  his  sole  and  ancient  monarchy,  only  to  share 
the  regal  power  with  Romulus  at  Eome  1 

But  the  ancients  had  another  derivation  of  Quirites  from  quh-is, 
a  spear ;^  wdience  the  name  would  signify  "spearmen,"  or 
'•  warriors."  Such  a  derivation  is  much  more  befitting  the  warlike 
kSabines  ;  and  after  all  it  would  only  put  them  on  a  level  with  the 
Itomans,  seeing  tliat  the  term  "  Populn.s  Romanus  "  meant  the  Roman 
army.  Professor  Newman,  who  maintains  a  Gaelic,  or  Celtic, 
mixture  in  the  ancient  Italian  pojDulations,  observes  on  this  subject : 
"  We  happen  here  to  have  a  clue  which  the  Romans  had  not.  The 
Caelic  language  has  numerous  words  in  common  with  the  Latin  ; 
and  gives  us  Coir  (sounded  Qiiir),  a  spear;  Curaidh,  a  loanior  ; 
the  similarity  of  which  to  Quir  and  Quirite  sets  at  rest  the  question 
what  Quirite  meant."  ^  The  analogy  is  certainly  striking ;  but  as 
the  author  had  just  before  observed,  *'  that  until  it  is  shown  that 
vJures  cannot  also  liave  come  from  the  same  root,  there  is  no  proved 
disagreement  in  the  two  explanations,"  it  is,  perhaps,  going  too  far 
to  say  that  the  question  is  entirely  set  at  rest. 

On  the  whole,  ho^vever,  we  accept  as  much  the  more  probable 
one  the  derivation  from  curls,  or  qniris,  a  spear.  The  Sabines  were 
enrolled,  together  with  the  Romans  and  Luceres,  in  the  thirty 
curia?.,  which  now  formed  the  military  force  of  the  entire  city  of 
some  3,000  men,  wuth  300  horse.  But  as  this  force  no  longer  con- 
sisted only  of  the  Populus  Romanus,  that  name  was  not,  indeed, 
abolished,  but  was  accompanied  with  one  of  e(|ual  extent  and 
honour  taken  from  the  Sabine  tongue,  and  the  whole  army  was 
called  "  Populus  Romanus  Quirites." 

It  is  a  nice  point  whether  this  may  have  meant  "  the  Roman 
people  and  the  Quirites."  The  omission  of  the  copula  is  not  at  all 
unusual  in  Ratin,  and  is  constantly  seen  in  the  familiar  address 
"  Patres  Conscripti,"  standing  for  "  Patres  et  Conscripti."  But  we 
think  that  in  the  present  case  there  is  a  mere  apposition,  and  not  an 

1  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  475;  Paul.  Diac  p.  49,  curis ;  Plut.  Rom.  29;  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  9,  &e.  We  learn  from  Dionysius  (i.  i^  fin.)  that  Yarro  also  knew  this 
derivation  {Kvpei^  yii,p  ol  '2,a$7voi  ra?  alx/J-ots  KaXovcriv),  but  it  does  not  appear 
in  his  extant  works,  except  mediately  through  Quirinus ;  which  he  derives 
fi'om  Quiritibus. — Lib.  v.  8,  73. 

2  Regal  Rome,  p.  65,  scqq. 
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luMilioM.  Tliis  is  hliown  liy  tlm  r«inniilii  wliidi  fn'«juci»tly  occurn 
of"  I'opuliis  luniminis  (j)iiiiitiinii/''  uIutc  Hit'  Koiiiaiii  iiiid  (JuiritcH 
arc  itlciililitMl.  .\(»r  c.in  tliiH  liiltcr  Innn  Ixi  a  corruittion.  iih  hoiiic 
crilii's  li;iv('  tlidii^'lit,  hiiicn  ill  Up-  rMllouin^'  )>iiHHa;,'<;  of  I. ivy  we 
alrto  liiul  llic  two  words  jilciitilictl,  llioii^li  in  a  diirureni  inannor. 
It  iclalcs  l.>  llic  I'atroH  dcvotcil  t(»  di-ath  at  tl»c  iiiiio  of  tljo  Gallic 
iiivayion  ;  "Sunt,  (lui  M.  I'aliio  Ponlilico  iMaxiiiio  i»ra'faiito  carmen, 
dt'vovissii  cos  Hn  ])!•()  ])atiia  (^hiiritil)US(|U(?  K'oiiianis,  trailaiit," - 
AvluM'o  Jioniiiin's  is  evidently  an  adjective-  ilie  JJonjan  (j>iiiiitc8. 
AVo  miglit  lien*  also  add  tlie  many  occaHions  on  which  i^Jniiitos 
stands  for  the  whole  of  the  IJonians. 

In  fact,  after  the  aniieahlc  union  of  the  llomaiis  and  Sabines,  it 
would  have  been  koepinj,'  up  a  menior}'  of  their  ancient  feud  to  call 
one  part  of  the  ])ooj>le  IJonians  and  another  (^hlirites.  As  indivi(lual 
citizens  the  nani(>  I^onianus  was  naturally  applied  to  all,  both 
K'omans  antl  Sabines,  because  the  name  of  the  city  continued  to  be 
Ivoma,  and  an  inhabitant  of  it  must  therefore  have  been  a  IJnmanus. 
J>ut  this  common  name  for  Jvomans  and  Sabines  individually  is 
another  presumption  that  they  had  not  separate  names  collectively. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  and  when  the  constitution  of  the 
army  had  been  altered,  the  name  Quiritcs,  like  Popuhus;  entirely 
lost  its  military  signification,  and  retained  only  its  civil  meaning,  to 
denote  those  who  enjoyed  civil  rights,  as  the  i<uj'rar/iu}/ij  Sec.  ; 
which  were  originally  vested  only  in  the  men  who  bore  arms. 
Thus  it  became  at  last  the  usual  appellation  of  the  Ilomans,  when 
addressed  collectively  in  their  civil  capacity ;  probably  because  it 
was  shorter  than  *'  Populus  Romanus  Quirites,"  and  because  Quirites 
was  more  direct  and  personal  than  J*oj)u!us.  Nay,  the  Avord.  not 
only  lost  its  original  meaning  of  "  warrior,"  or  "  soldier,"  but  became 
at  length  entirely  opposed  to  it ;  as  we  learn  from  the  anecdote  of 
Csesar  quelling  a  mutiny  and  insubordination  of  the  Decumaui, 
merely  by  calling  them  Quirites  instead  of  mUites;  w^hich  so  hurt  their 
military  pride  that  they  became  as  docile  and  obedient  as  lambs. 3 

On  the  whole,  the  names  Bomani  and  Quirites,  which  remained 
in  the  language  many  centuries,  and  were  pretty  nearly  equivalent, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Sabine  union  given  b}''  the  historians. 
There  is  no  probable  way  of  accounting  for  this   double  name, 

^  For  instances  se^  TJeokor,  Handb.  ncr  Eoni.  Alt.  B.  ii.  i.  21,  ff. 
2  Lib.  v.  c.  41.  =*  Suet,  in  Jul.  c.  70. 
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except  by  the  union  of  two  peoples  ;  and  that  a  union  effected  by 
treaty  and  agreement,  and  not  by  force  ;  for  in  tbe  latter  case,  which 
would  have  been  one  of  conquest  and  subjugation,  the  name  of  the 
conquered  nation  would  have  vanished,  and  that  of  the  victors  would 
alone  have  been  preserved. 

"We  will  now  return  to  the  course  of  the  history  after  the  death 
of  Tatius. 

REMAINDER  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  ROMULUS. 

Eomulus  abstained  from  avenging  the  death  of  Tatins  by  a 
war ;  though  to  expiate  the  wrong  suffered  by  the  ambas- 
sadors, and  the  murder  of  the  king,  he  renewed  the  alliance 
Avliich  existed  between  Eome  and  Lavinium.  On  this  side. 
therefore,  there  was  an  unexpected  peace  ;  but  another  and 
much  nearer  war  broke  out  almost  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  It 
was,  indeed,  this  close  vicinity  that  occasioned  the  hostilities.^ 
For  the  Fidenates,  thinking  that  the  neighbouring  city  was 
growing:  too  stron^j,  seized  the  occasion  to  make  war  before 
Eome  should  have  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  strength  which  it 
promised  to  attain.  Wherefore  they  made  a  sudden  incursion 
into  the  Roman  territory,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Tiber  laid 
waste  all  that  lies  between  the  two  cities  ;  then,  turning  to 
tlie  left,  they  continued  their  ravages,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
the  rural  population.  The  tumult  and  trepidation  of  the 
husbandmen,  as  they  rushed  into  the  city,  brought  the  first 
news  of  the  matter.  Romulus  at  once  led  forth  his  army,  and 
indeed  so  close  a  war  admitted  of  no  delay.  Having  pitched 
his  camp  about  a  mile  from  Fidenae,  and  left  a  moderate  gar- 
rison to  guard  it,  he  took  the  field  with  all  his  remaining 
soldiers.  Placing  a  part  of  them  in  ambush  at  a  spot  con- 
cealed by  thick  brushwood,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  and  all  his  horse,  he  approached  Fidense  ;  and  by 
sending  his  cavalry  up  to  the  very  gates,  and  threatening  a 
tumultuous  and  disorderly  attack,  he  obtained  his  object  of 
drawing  out  the  enemy.  This  display  of  a  cavalry  engage- 
ment made  the  flight  which  it  was  his  design  to  feign  less 

^  Fidenae  was  only  five  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Tiber,  but 
higher  up,  at  the  present  Castel  Giubileo. 
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surprising.  ^\'llilsl  his  liorsc  sccnu'il  licsitjitiiig  Ijctwccn 
attack  and  rctivat,  tho  loot  also  lu-j^aii  to  ;;ivu  way;  when  tlnr 
enemy  nisliiii;^r  smMcnly  forth  IVoin  the  rrowihd  ^'atcs,  .'in<l 
«hivinj4  lu'lore  tliciii  (he  Jioiiian  line,  are  drawn  hy  thii  ardour 
ol'  pursnil  to  the  places  of  anihush.  The,  lioinan.s  concealed 
tluM-e  suddeidy  rise,  and  ('har«^'e  the  jiursuin*^  enemy  in  flank; 
whoso  panic  is  increased  hy  seein«^  tho  ;;arris(jn  that  luid  Ix'cn 
lol't  in  the  canij)  advancin^L,'  lo  the  attack.  TIk-  TidenateH,  ter- 
rilied  hy  the  dan^^er  which  threatened  them  on  all  sides,  took 
to  llinht  almost  helore  K'(»ninlns  and  his  cavaliy  conld  wheel 
round  their  horses  ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  regain  their  city 
in  a  much  more  disorderly  rout  than  the  feigned  one  of  the 
Komaii'^  ;  for  theirs  was  real.  JUit  they  could  not  escape  their 
pursuers.  Komulus  ^vas  close  at  their  heels,  and.  hefore  they 
could  close  the  gates,  hroke  in  with  them  in  one  tnxtp.  Thu.s 
was  FithMue  taken,  and  made  a  Koman  colony.' 

The  Veicntines  were  contagiously  irritated  by  this  war, 
as  well  as  from  their  consanguinity  to  the  Fidenates ;  for 
according  to  Livy  the  Fidenates  were  Etruscans,  though  most 
other  writers  make  them  Latins.  The  proximity  of  the  war 
also  served  still  further  to  irritate  them,  as  the  Eoman  arms 
seemed  to  threaten  hostility  to  all  who  were  nearest  them, 
licsolving,  therefore,  to  bring  matters  to  a  settlement,  they 
invaded  the  Koman  territory  more  in  the  manner  of  a  depre- 
datory incursion  than  of  regular  warfare.  They  neither 
pitched  any  camp  nor  awaited  the  Romans,  but  returned  to 
Veii,  carrying  oft*  with  them  the  booty  which  the}'  had  seized 
in  the  fields.  The  Eomans  hereupon,  finding  no  enemy  in 
their  territory,  pass  the  Tiber,  resolved  and  intent  upon 
war  to  the  last  extremity.  But  when  the  Yeientines  heard 
that  they  were  pitching  a  camp,  and  intended  to  attack 
their  city,  they  wTnt  forth  to  meet  them,  preferring  to  try 
the  fortune  of  the  open  field,  to  contending  within  their  walls 
for  their  homes  and  hearths.  lii  the  battle  which  ensued, 
Iiomulus   was   victorious,   without   having  recourse   to   any 

1  Livy  does  not  state  .so  here  (lib.  i.  c.  14) ;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Die- 
jiysius  (lib.  ii.  c.  53)  ;  and  we  find  Fidenec  alluded  to  by  Livy  as  a  Roman 
colonv  a  little  further  on  (c.  27^. 
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stratagem,  and  merely  through  the  superior  qualities  of  his 
veteran  troops.  He  pursued  the  routed  enemy  to  their  gates, 
but  abstained  from  attacking  so  well  fortified  a  town,  and 
one,  too,  that  was  defended  by  its  very  site.  So  he  contented 
himself  with  laying  waste  the  Veientine  territory,  as  he 
returned,  from  a  motive  of  revenge  rather  than  the  desire  of 
booty.  The  Veientines,  tamed,  no  less  by  their  losses  than 
by  their  defeat,  sent  ambassadors  to  liome  to  beg  a  peace. 
A  truce  of  a  hundred  years  was  granted  them,  but  they  vv^ere 
mulcted  in  part  of  tlieir  territory.  Dionysius  says  ^  that  the 
district  ceded  was  the  Septem  Pagi,  and  that  the  treaty  was 
engraved  on  columns. 

Such  were  the  domestic  and  military  transactions  of  tlu; 
reign  of  Eomulus  ;  in  which,  whether  we  consider  his  courage 
in  recovering  his  grandfjither's  kingdom — as  the  ordinary 
tradition  relates  — or  his  wisdom  in  building  his  city,  and  in 
strengthening  it  by  his  wars  and  treaties,  there  was  nothing 
at  variance  with  the  belief  of  his  divine  origin  or  of  his  own 
apotheosis  after  death.  From  such  beginnings  Eome  grew 
so  strong,  that  during  the  forty  ensuing  years  she  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  peace.  Eomulus  was  more  beloved,  however, 
by  the  populace  than  by  the  patricians,  but  most  of  all  was 
he  endeared  to  the  soldiers.  It  was  perhaps  on  this  account 
that,  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  he  had  always  a  body-guard  of 
300  armed  men,  whom  he  called  Oeleres. 

Eomulus,  after  performing  these  immortal  works,  had 
assembled  a  concio  at  the  lake,  or  marsh,  of  Caprje,  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  his  army.  AVhikv 
he  was  thus  employed,  a  terrible  tempest  of  thunder  and 
lightning  suddenly  arose,  and  covered  the  king  with  so  thick 
a  darkness  that  the  assembly  could  no  longer  discern  him. 
Nor  was  he  again  seen  upon  earth.  The  Eoman  youth  having 
recovered  from  their  alarm.,  when  the  storm  had  passed  over 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  calm  and  brilliant  sunshine,  beheld 
the  royal  throne  vacant.  The  Fathers,  who  had  stood  near 
the  king,  told  them  that  he  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven  in 
the  tempest ;  but,  though  they  doubted  not  this  affirmation, 

1  Lib.  ii.  c.  55.     The  same  author  makes  the  war  Inst  two  campaigns. 
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tlu»y  I'l'iniiincd  for  some,  linn*  (Icjcclcil  jiml  sijinnsful,  :ih  if 
tlicy  liad  suddciilv  Ihcoiiic  (Uplums.  At  l»'n;;lli  tlic  wlndc  iti 
llu'iii,  Inllnwin^  the  iiiipulsc  of  a  few,  liail  Iioiiiiilus  jus  a  j^od, 
the  Soil  nl"  a  L^txl.  llic  Kiii'4  and  jiarciit  nl"  UmiK];  tlicy  iiiiplorc 
liis  faviair,  and  pray  I  hat  la-  will  rvcr  Ix*  propitious  towarils 
llicin,  ills  olVsp^in;^^  I  hclit^Nc,  liowi-Ncr,  tliat  tlicrc  were 
already  sonic  who  siispcclcd  that  \\v  had  Ikicii  U)vn  to  picce.s 
l»y  llio  hands  of  Ihc  leathers;  i'or  an  ohscurc  icporl  ol"  this 
kind  has  Ikh'U  IuiikKmI  down.  Ihit  adiniiation  oi'  the  man, 
as  well  as  the  fiMi*  and  awv  witli  which  they  wore  overcome, 
caused  tlio  other  accouii!  to  picxail.  The  lielid'or  it,  niore- 
over,  was  slrehL;thened  liy  the  eontrivauce  of  one  I'roculu.s 
-lulius  ;  who,  peicciving-  the  sorrow  of  the  citiz(Mis  for  the  loss 
of  their  kin;_i',  and  tlicir  aiiLjer  a^^ainst  the  Fathers,  stepped 
forward  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  trusting  that  liis 
autliority  would  add  weight  to  his  words,  even  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  in;iUer,  said:  "O  (,>uirites,  Romulus,  the  parent 
of  this  our  city,  liaviiiL;  suddenly  descended  from  heaven, 
ai)peared  to  \nv  this  morning  at  the  break  of  day.  Struck 
with  awe  and  veneration,  I  stood  still,  and  liuinbly  implored 
that  T  might  lift  up  my  eyes  towards  him.  Then  Komidus 
said :  '  Go  tell  the  IJomans  it  is  the  M'ill  of  the  gods  tliat 
Ivome,  which  I  have  founded,  should  be  the  head  of  all 
the  earth.  Let  them  therefore  cultivate  the  art  of  v>-ar ;  let 
them  know,  and  transmit  to  their  posterity,  that  no  human 
power  can  resist  the  lloman  arms.'  Having  thus  spoken,  he 
aiiain  ascended  into  heaven."  It  is  wonderful  what  belief 
this  story  acquired  ;  and  how  much  the  regret  of  the  army 
and  the  pichs  for  Iiomulus  was  mitigated  by  the  certainty 
of  his  immortality. 

The  reign  of  Iiomulus  lasted  thirty-seven  years. 

As  a  ruler,  the  two  great  works  of  Eomulus  were  the 
foundation  of  the  Auspices  and  of  the  Senate.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  always  listenincj  to  the  counsels  of  the  latter.- 
He  kept  the  people  in  order  by  mulcting  them  in  cattle 
rather  than  by  severe  corporal  punishments.-     He  was  the 

^  "  Prttruir.  aiictoritatc  oousilioque  rcgnavit."— Cic.  Do  l»ep.  ii.  S. 
2  I  hid.  P. 
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founder  of  the  Roman  military  s}'stem,  and  lias  the  reputation 
of  having  been  a  very  warlike  prince ;  which  must  be  attri- 
buted to  his  military  success,  and  his  personal  prowess;  for, 
according  to  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  he  did  not  enter 
upon  a  single  aggressive  war.  All  his  wars  were  in  self- 
defence,  though  he  may  be  said  to  have  brought  upon  himself 
the  earlier  ones  by  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. 


Remarks. — On  the  end  of  Romulus  Schwegler  remarks :  ^  "  One 
Avho  had  been  born  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  could  only  leave  the 
earth  by  miracle.  In  order  to  enhance  the  miraculous  nature  of  these 
occurrences,  the  moment  both  of  his  conception  and  of  his  death 
is  marked  by  an  eclipse  ;  a  coincidence  which  has  been  already 
observed  by  Dionysius  ^  and  Plutarch.^  The  Greek  mythology 
affords  a  parallel  in  the  story  of  Hercules;  for  Hercules  also  is 
borne  to  heaven  by  a  thunder-cloud  ;  where  he  is  reconciled  to  his 
enemy,  Hera,  and  marries  her  daughter  Hebe.  This,  or  a  similar, 
story  of  the  Greek  mythology  was  certainly  present  to  the  minds  of 
the  Roman  poets ;  since  the  idea  of  an  apotheosis  in  this  form  is 
originally  as  foreign  to  the  Italian  religion  as  the  idea  of  sexual 
intercourse  between  gods  and  men,  and  a  begetting  of  men  by  gods. 
Both  ideas  are  derived  from  the  Greek  mythology ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  Ennius,  who  had  received  a  Greek  education,  who  first 
invented  the  apotheosis  of  Romulus  in  such  a  form,  and  domesticated 
the  idea  among  the  Romans." 

To  the  same  effect  Mommsen :  ^  "  The  Greek  hero-worship  is 
entirely  foreign  to  the  Romans ;  and  how  recently  and  clumsily  the 
Romulus  legend  was  invented,  is  shown  by  liis  quite  un-Roman 
metamorphosis  into  Qiurinus.  Xuma,  the  oldest  and  most  honoured 
name  in  Roman  tradition,  was  never  worshipped  as  a  god  at  Rome, 
like  Theseus  at  Athens." 

I^obody,  of  course,  believes  in  the  actual  apotheosis  of  Romulus  ; 
the  only  question  is,  whether  such  a  belief  was  congenial  to,  and 
might  have  prevailed  in,  the  times  in  which  Romulus  lived  1 

The  very  argument  which  Dr.  Mommsen  uses  against  the  story 
proves  that  it  could  not  have  been  a  late  invention,  as  a  very  little 
reflection  might  have  shown  him.     I^o  inventor  of  a  story  invents 

1  Biichx.  §  10.  2  Lib.  ii.  c.  56. 

3  De  fort.  Rom.  «.  ^  Kap.  12,  p.  113. 


niic  tliat  runs  cotiiitrr  to  lh()  imuiiikih  ol  llic  |iciij)If  aiiKiiig  wlioin 
lie  lives.  I'or,  liist  of  all,  hucIi  iin  iiivrnlicjii  \v(»iil«l  nut  orcur  to 
liiiii  ;  IIh'io  would  lie  iiotliiii^'  to  HUj^'grMt  it.  A^uin,  an  invrntur 
Maluially  wishi»H  \m  Htoiy  to  l)o  lu'lirvi;*!  ;  Imt  how  hIioiiIiI  it  K'li" 
rrcilit  if  it  was  totally  iorci^'ii  to  tlio  cuatoiim  oi*  tli(!  projili!  wliom 
he  wishes  to  heliovo  i(  ?  These  relleeti«)iiH  sliow  that  the  Htory 
iiiiist  have  been  the  prothiet  of  the  a^'i;  of  Jioinuliis,  who  with  many 
oT  his  followers  was  of  (Ireek  tleseent. 

In  the  very  same  pa|^'e  in  which  Dr.  .Momiiisen  makes  thin  objcc- 
lion  to  the  h'gend,  he  mentions,  without  a  word  (»f  comment,  the 
worship  of  Hercules  by  the  Jiomans,  as  a  well-attested  jiart  of  tlie, 
Koman  religion.  JUit  who  was  ller(!ules  but  a  deilied  man  ?  An'l 
what  was  his  Morship  ])ut  liero worsliip  ?  This  worshij),  as  wo 
have  seen,  had  been  instituted  by  ilomulu.s,  and  is  another  ]»roof 
of  his  (ircek  extraction. 

The  argument  that  Xun\a  was  never  worshipped  by  the  lioman.s 
is  a  strange  one  in  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Mommsen,  wlio  does  not 
believe  in  bis  existence.  But  the  diiferencc  is  easily  accounted  for. 
Komulus  was  a  semi-Greek,  Xuma  a  pure  ISabine.  The  followera 
of  Romulus,  especially  the  Ilamnes,  for  whom  probably  his  deifica- 
tion was  principally  intended,  might  readily  believe  it.  Xot  so  tho 
Sabines  of  their  king.  And  during  the  reign  of  Xuma,  IJonie 
became  thoroughly  SaOinizcd. 

The  tradition,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a  late  and  clunLsy  in- 
vention, bears  on  its  face  the  evidence  that  it  was  not  invented  at 
all ;  though  of  course  the  apotheosis  itself  was  invented  by  those 
who  had  a  purpose  to  serve.  The  tradition  was  handed  down  from 
that  early  period  when  alone  hero-worship  was  practised,  and  coidd 
ui^t  have  been  invented  at  a  long  subsequent  period,  when  it  was 
not  practised. 

The  same  answer  which  we  have  given  to  the  objections  of  Dr. 
^[ommsen  applies  to  those  of  Schwegler.  The  latter  ^mter,  though 
he  adduces  the  story  of  Hercules  from  the  Greek  mythology,  as 
suggesting  to  Roman  inventors  the  apotheosis  of  Romulus,  forgets 
that  Hercules  had  been  earl}'-  natui'alized  at  Rome.  The  Ai*a 
Maxima  dedicated  to  him  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest  fanes 
in  the  city.  It  required,  therefore,  no  Ennius  to  introduce  among 
the  Romans  the  idea  of  apotheosis.  And  it  is  incredible  that  any 
poet  should  have  been  able  to  establish  such  an  article  of  popular 
belief  among  them,  especially  if  it  was  quite  contrary  to  their  way 
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of  thinking.  But,  in  fact,  that  the  deification  of  Eomulus  was 
known  among  the  Eomans  long  before  the  time  of  Ennius  appears 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  temple  dedicated  to  him  is  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  Argive  books  :  "  dictos  enim  collis  plureis  apparet  ex 
Argeorum  sacriiiciis,  in  quibus  scriptuni  sic  est : 

"  '  Collis  Quirinalis,  terticeps  cis  a^dem  Quiriui.'  "^ 

Schwegler  himself  recognises  the  high  antiquity  of  the  division 
of  the  city,  according  to  these  books  ;  ^  divisions  which  must  of 
course  have  preceded  those  of  Servius. 

We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  though  the  belief  in  the 
apotheosis  of  Homulus  originated  at  the  time  of  his  death,  yet  that 
the  story  of  Julius  Proculus,  or  at  least  his  prediction,  is  a  more 
modern  addition.  The  prophecy  that  nothing  could  resist  tlie 
Eoman  arms,  and  that  Rome  was  to  be  the  leading  city  of  the 
world,  is  evidently  a  vatlchiium  ex  eveniu^  which  must  have  been 
invented,  at  all  events,  after  Rome  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  conquest  of  Italy,  and  was  perhaps  inserted  by  Livy  himself, 
as  a  rhetorical  flourish  and  ad  captandum  valgus.  During  the  reign 
of  Romulus  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  or  to  justify  such  a  pre- 
diction. There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  tradition  as  given  by 
Cicero  ;  according  to  whom,  Romulus  appeared  to  Proculus  Julius. 
on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  and  merely  requested  that  a  temple  might 
there  be  built  to  him  ;  for  that  he  was  now  a  god  and  calk'd 
Quirinus.^ 

That  a  simi)le  and  primitive  people  like  the  early  Romans  should 
have  believed  in  the  deification  of  Romulus  is  nothing  surprising. 
Many  centuries  afterwards,  amidst  all  the  enlightenment  of  the  im- 
perial times,  Julius  Ctesar  was,  like  his  successors,  translated  among 
the  gods,  not  only,  says  Suetonius,  by  the  mouths  of  those  who 
decreed  him  that  honour,  but  also  in  the  belief  of  the  vulgar."* 

The  descent  of  Romulus  from  a  god,  his  own  apotheosis,  the 
colloquies  of  K^uma  with  Egeria,  and  other  supernatural  events  of 
this  description,  are  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  sceptical  critics  as 

^  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  52.  The  same  hooks  also  mention  an  iEdes  Komuli  on  the 
Germalus  (ih.  §  54)  ;  but  it  is  possible  this  may  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Casa  Romuli. 

2  B.  i.  S.  380,  Anm.  14. 

3  De  Eep.  ii.  10,  20.     So  also  Dionysius,  lib.  ii.  c.  63. 

"*  "In  deorum  nnmenim  relatus  est,  non  ore  modo  decenientium  sed  et 
persuasione  vrdgi." — Juh  Cjes.  c.  88. 


AliHIIKoSlS  tiV   itu.Mfi.us.  in, 

l)i-i>or8  of  ih('  iaI.si'lioiHl  of  early  Uoiniin  liintory.  lUil  in  fuel  Hiurli 
(>l>j(M!lioiiM  only  provo  ilu^  th()rou;^li  iniMruM(:('|»tion  of  iIu'mo  crilicH  of 
aiit'iout  clmnictcr  iiml  inanncrH,  iiml  especially  of  tlm  ancicjiit  notion 
ol"  deity.  Oil  this  point  wci  will  tranHcribe  ilm  wonln  of  an  eminent 
( Jernian  scholar  :  "Notwithstanding'  that  the  use  ami  moaning  of 
the  word  (leuH  is  suilieiently  known,  yot  wo  do  not  think  it  supur- 
llnoiis  to  rendnd  our  n»aders  that  when  they  »ii'«''  thinkin;,'  of  th<; 
Latin  (tcuSy  they  must  ([uilo  throw  aside  tlm  notion  of  the  (jermim 
wortl  (loft  (or  the  Mn^dish  word  (t'od).  For  it  would  lead  us  to 
very  false  ideas  of  the  relij^ious  views  of  the  ancients,  if,  for 
instance,  wc  should  rcj^ard  tho  deili('ati(»n  of  Jioman  enipenji'i* 
ac('(UHlin<^  to  our  notions  of  a  divine  hein;^.  A  dt^ti^  is  far  from 
bein^  so  niucli  as  a  s<n'ii( ;  sinco  every  person's  soul,  after  ([uitting 
tho  body,  and  alter  the  performance  of  ceremonies  like  tlioso 
enqdoyetl  in  the  a[)otheosis  of  an  einpcror,  becaiiK!  a  i/< //s.  The 
invisible  ^uiilo  assigned  to  every  man  l)y  heaven,  was  called  deim  : 
jv  W(U'd  which  denoted  not  only  a  ;<ood,  but  also  a  wicked  bcin^'. 
According  to  this  view,  tho  word  dctis  denoted  in  general  only  an 
invisible,  or  spiritual,  personality.  These  spiritual  beings  were  a.s 
numerous  as  tho  corporeal  appearances  which  presented  themselves 
to  tho  senses  ;  since  not  only  every  man,  but  also  every  plant,  every 
l)lace,  nay,  every  property  of  these  creatures  and  objects,  had,  in 
the  belief  of  anticjuity,  their  spiritual  counterparts.''  ^ 

According  to  this  view,  it  would  be  as  rational  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  or  any  other  saint  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  because  they  have  been  placed  among  the  heavenly 
choir,  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  Ifomulus  because  he  had  been 
deitied.  And  if  that  king  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mythical  personage 
on  account  of  his  apotheosis,  so  also  must  Julius  Ca?sar  and  the 
succeeding  emperors,  though  their  reality  is  amongst  the  best 
attested  tacts  of  histor}*.  It  is  true  that  we  find  no  deifications 
during  the  republic  ;  but  this  happened  partly  because,  after  the 
Sabine  mixture,  superstition  ran  less  that  way,  and  partly  because 
it  was  difficult  to  hnd  anybody  to  deify  in  that  period  of  equality. 
])ut  no  sooner  had  the  empire,  or  the  rule  of  a  single  person,  been 
re-established,  than  the  practice  was  immediately  revived.  For  the 
Ccesars,  like  Eoniulus,  claimed  a  divine  origin,  through  Venus  and 
-L^neas.  There  were,  perhaps,  fewer  persons  in  that  ^^eriod  who 
b(dieved  in  the  deification.     The  higher  classes,  at  all  events,  had 

^  Hartun'X,  "R'^li'^iou  dcv  rKi">mor,  V>.  i.  S.  31. 
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grown  more  scej)tical  and  rationalistic ;  but  the  mass  of  tlie  people 
were  still  not  much  advanced  above  the  superstition  which  pre- 
vailed under  the  kings. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  remaining  occurrences  of 
the  reign  of  Eomulus. 

Although  Tatius,  it  is  said/  can  as  little  pass  for  an  historical 
personage  as  Eomulus — for  he  is  the  hero  eponymous  of  the  Titles, 
as  Romulus  is  of  the  Romans — yet  there  seems  to  be  some  historical 
ground  for  the  double  kingdom  which  the  legend  offers  as  the  oldest 
constitution  of  the  federated  state.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  con- 
temporary reign  of  a  king  from  both  races  may  have  preceded  the 
alternate  rule  of  Roman  and  Sabine  kings.  The  tradition  pre- 
served by  Servius  of  the  double  Itouiulean  throne,  with  a  sceptre 
and  crown,  which  were  always  placed  near  Romulus  when  he  was 
giving  his  sanction  to  anything,  seem  to  point  this  way,  though 
others  refer  them,  not  to  Romulus  and  Tatius,  but  to  Romulus  and 
Remus.  ^ 

Can  anything  be  more  perverse  than  reasoning  like  this  ?  It  is 
(][uite  j)ossible  that  there  may  have  been  a  reign  of  which  tradition 
says  nothing,  like  that  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  oidy  it  could  not 
be  tJie  reign  of  those  monarchs,  of  which  tradition  tells  something  ! 
Surely  such  arguments  are  begot  in  the  very  spirit  of  contradiction. 

The  facts  are  admitted,  but  the  persons  to  whom  they  refer  are 
rejected  as  unhistoricaL  Why  ?  We  have  abeady  examined  this 
(][uestion  in  the  case  of  Romulus.  The  reason  for  rejecting  Tatius 
is,  that  he  is  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  Titles.  !N'ow,  if  there 
was  otherwise  any  weight  in  such  an  argument,  let  us  observe  that 
the  parallel  does  not  hold.  The  Romans  were  a  nation,  the  Titles 
only  a  city  tribe,  and  wanted  no  eponymous  hero ;  though  it  was 
natural  enough  that  its  name  should  have  been  taken  from  Tatius. 
Rut  if  that  king  had  been  an  eponymous  hero  at  all,  it  would 
surely  have  been  of  the  Sabines,  or  Quirites,  as  a  nation. 

Let  us  observe  that  the  body  of  Tatius  was  brought  to  Rome 
and  buried  in  a  magnificent  tomb  on  the  Aventine,^  where  public 

1  Schwegler,  B.  x.  §  5. 

^  "Ob  quam  rem  sella  curulis  cum  sceptra  et  corona  et  ceteris  regni  insignibus 
semj^er  juxta  sancientem  aliquid  Romulum  ponebatiir,  ut  pariter  imperare 
viderentur."— Serv.  ^n.  i.  276  ;  coiif.  id.  vi.  780.  But  Servius  also  in  these 
places  refers  the  double  insignia  to  Eomulus  and  Remus. 

^  "  In  eo  (Aventino)  Lauretum,  ab  eo  quod  ibi  sepultus  est  Tatius  rex,  qui  ab 
Laurentibus  interfectus  est,  vol  ab  silva  laurea. " — Varr.  L.  L.  v .  §  152.  ddirTerai 


f'ONTKIlMNC    KINC    TATIIS  l(l|l 

1i)iaiit>n.s  still  (■uiitiniictl  lo  lie  made  to  Iiih  niaiicH,  ut  Ita^l  down  to 
th(^  time  <il"  thr  riiipiro  ;  hjikt  nidnysiuH  of  llaliraruriKHiH  U'Wh  uh 
that  tlu^  {tractiir  cxiHtcd  in  IiIm  tinii*. 

ll('n>,  tlicii,  \v«»  havoevidtuico,  nut  (nily  i»l'  tlin  oxiHtcnco  of  TatiuH, 
Imt  also  rollatcrally  <>!'  his  having,'  ix'riMln'.d  in  tin-  way  tradition 
tt'lls  us.  For  it  can  hanlly  l>o  bciifvod  that  tlm  UonianH  won;  so 
bosottod  as  to  niak*^  these  liliationa  for  ccnturicH  to  an  inia^'inary 
kin^',  or  to  have  made  tliein  at  all,  except  to  cxj)iate  Iris  untinndy 
deatli,  whiili  L'oniuliis  iiad  Icl'l  nnavcn^'cd.  j-'or  this  nep,dect 
luivin«<  been  juinislied  l»y  a  dcvastatin;^'  pestilence,  Koniulus  took 
this  method  of  appeasing'  the  anger  of  the  gods.' 

I'iie  periormance  of  these  annual  lites  must  hav(!  been  lian<lcd 
down  from  the  regal  period  ;  for  it  is  im])ossible  to  imagine;  tliat 
thoy  should  luivo  been  established  during  the  republic  in  favour  of 
n  king,  and  by  no  means  a  popular  one. 

r>e  it  remarked  that  the  testinu)ny  of  Hionysius  on  this  subject 
is  only  incidental.  He  had  no  point  to  ])rove,  no  theory  to  make 
out,  for  in  his  time  nobody  doubted  the  existence  of  Tatius.  His 
merely  accidental  notice  of  the  matter  is,  on  that  account,  all  the 
more  valuable. 

8eliwegler  rightly  observes  that  when  Plutarch,  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  connects  these  rites  to  Tatius  with  those  performed 
at  the  grove  of  Ferentina,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
n)iet,  or  Confederate  Council  of  Latium,  this  explanation  is  no 
doubt  quite  groundless.  There  appears  not  to  have  been  the 
slightest  connexion  between  Ivonie  and  Latium,  as  a  confederate 
state,  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  kings  of  Kome.  The  text 
of  Plutarch  is  doubtless  corrupt.  It  runs  thus  in  the  vulgate  :  kuI 
Kudapfjols  o  Pw^uXos  ijyyKje  rag  TrdXftc,  ovg  iri  vvy  laTopovaiy  iirl  tFjc 
^fp£yTLvi]Q  7ru\r]<;  (TviTeXelcrdat.  There  was  no  Porta  Perentina  at 
Pome;  wherefore  Becker"-  would  adopt  cither  the  emendation  of 
Doujatius,  v\t]<;  for  ttl-A?;?,  or  that  of  Cluver,  Trrjytjs  ;  so  that  the  ex- 
piatory rites  "were  performed  either  at  the  grove  or  the  fountain  of 
Ferentina,  Avliich  are  both  frequently  mentioned.  But  this  removes 
the  scene  of  them  entirely  from  Pome  and  the  Aventine  ;  where 
we  know,  from  the  passages  of  Varro  and  Dionysius  just  quoted, 
that  Tatius  was  buried,  and  that  such  rites  were  performed.     The 

Sc  €is  '"Pwfxriv  KOj^iiaOels  ivrlfxcfi  Tatpfj,  Kou  xoks  avrQ  Kad'  iKaarov  iuiavrdy  r,  tt6\is 
cTTiTeAe?  Siiu6aias. — Dion  vs.  lib.  ii.  C.  52. 

1  riut.  Eom.  2i.  "  2  Rom.  Alterth.  B.  i.  S.  177. 
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cities  alluded  to  by  Plutarch  are  only  Rome  and  Laurentum,  wliich, 
as  Ave  have  said,  had  then  nothing  to  do  ^vith  the  grove  of  Feren- 
tina.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Plutarch  requires  still  further 
emendation.  ISTor  need  we  scruple  to  apply  it.  Either  through  his 
own  ignorance,  or  the  blunders  of  his  transcribers,  he  makes  sad 
havoc  with  Roman,  topography ;  witness  his  discovering  a  spot  on 
the  Palatine  called  KaX))  aVr//,  or  Pulcrum  Littus,  which  nobody 
ever  heard  of  elsewhere,  and  which  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  Scalar 
Caci.  AYe  should  read,  eVt  r//e  AavpevTlvrjg  v\r]c,  at  the  Laurctum, 
or  the  Laurentine  grove  on  the  Aventine.  It  is  possible  that  the 
grove  may  have  derived  its  name  from  Tatius,  and  his  connexion 
with  Laurentum,  rather  than  from  its  consisting  of  laurel-trees. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  Schwegler's  conjectures 
respecting  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  whole  history  of  this  affair ; 
that  Tatius's  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  towards  Laurentum  and 
Lavinium,  towns  wdiich  contained  the  Latian  Lares,  and  the  ven- 
geance which  the  liaurentines  took  upon  him,  typify  bloody  con- 
flicts which  had  taken  place  between  the  Sabine  and  Latin  races. 
It  is  wonderful  what  hidden  meanings  these  ?esthetical  critics  dis- 
cover in  the  commonest  occurrences,  and  how  they  overlook  the 
most  obvious  things  that  stare  them  in  the  face.  iN'or  need  we  go 
into  the  fanciful  resemblance  between  Tatius  and  Remus.  All 
these  things  have  no  connexion  with  the  credibility  of  the  early 
Roman  history. 

In  a  similarly  ingenious  manner  Schwegler  goes  on  to  suppose,  ^ 
after  Buttmann,  that  in  the  flrst  two  kings  of  Rome  the  myth  has 
personified  the  two  fundamental,  though  at  first  sight  disparate, 
elements  of  Roman  existence — the  warlike  spirit  of  the  nation,  and 
its  deisidcemoiiia — or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  Latin,  its  reJijiosity.  "  Hence  the  first  king,  who  founded  the 
Roman  state  by  force  of  arms,  must  have  inspired  it  with  the  lust 
of  conquest,  the  ambition  of  military  superiority  ;  whilst  the  second 
regenerated  it,  and  founded  it  anew  by  religion  and  morals.  Thus 
warUke  activity  is  the  central  point  of  the  acts  of  Romulus,  and  an 
exhortation  to  a  zealous  exercise  of  the  military  art  is  the  last 
Avord  which  he  addresses  to  the  Romans,  as  if  it  were  his  political 
testament."  ^ 

We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion  that  the  warlike  character 

1  Buck  X.  §  6  ;  cf.  Buttmann,  :>rythol.  ii.  85. 
2  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  oii. 
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nj'  K.'imiliia  lias  l»oon  mucli  cxii-^'Mint.d.  AH  liinwarfl  nrn  dofonfiivc, 
ami  lU'CcMsarv  t<»  tlit»  injiiutfiiiiiKM'  of  tin"  iii^w  Htatc  ;  In*  imilcrtukcH 
ni>iu'  from  tlw^  lust  of  r(Hi(|n('Pt,  and  llicroforo  rf)uM  not  Imvn  in- 
M|>iro(l  his  Hiil)j(Mls  w  itii  il  ;  aii'l  this  ih  hIiowh  l>y  llio  extraordinarily 
long  \)onci\  M'liicli  followed  Iiis  ri'ign.  lli^  mililiirv  cljaractor  nriHCM 
from  tlu'  lirnvrry  and  skill  wliich  Ik*  displays  in  the  warfl  tliat  aro 
forcotl  npon  Inni,  and  nioiv  ])articnlarly,  pcrliapM,  iVoni  lii.s  l)oing  rc- 
l)uti'd  tli(»  son  ol"  Mars.  His  laat  years  are  spent  in  almost  ignoldo 
])eace  ;  and  this  very  cireunHtftnco  i.s  flcizod  liy  llie  Ji'stliotical  criticfl 
as  an  objeetion  against  the  lenglli  of  liis  reign.  His  **  political 
testaniiMit,"  ns  Sclnvegler  calls  it,  is  evidently  tin*  figment  of  a  later 
ago,  found  only  in  1-ivy,  as  wo  have  already  intimated.  According 
to  Cicero,  in  a  passage^  to  winch  we  have  b(3foro  allnded,  the  two 
grand  charat'leristics  of  K'on.ulus's  reign  were  religious  and  civil  — 
the  Auspices  and  the  Senate — and  it  is  to  these,  and  not  to  his  wars, 
that  Cicero  ascribes  his  aimthoosis.^  In  fact,  IJomidus,  as  the  first 
king,  was  nt'cessarily  the  ft»under  of  nl/  the  institutions  of  the  state, 
political,  civil,"  religions,  and  military,  and,  therefore,  it  is  prepOB- 
teroiis  to  contrast  him  with  Numa,  and  to  maintain  that  both  had 
a  peculiar  and  separate  mission.  Such  a  contrast  is  drawn  merely 
with  the  view  of  colouring  the  assertion  that  both  kings  arc  the 
creatures  of  invention. 

Besides  the  political  institutions  of  the  senate,  the  patricians,  and 
the  curiiX',  Komuhis  also  founded  the  Equites,  or  knights,  at  first 
•  >00  in  numT)er;  that  is,  100  from  each  tribe,  or  ten  from  each 
curia.  P)Osides  these,  Livy  mentions,^  as  a  distinct  body,  300 
(\dercs,  wliich  formed  the  king's  body-guard.  But  the  Cel(5res 
appear,  in  fact,  to  liave  been  the  same  as  the  Equites.  They  are 
only  two  different  names  for  the  same  class,  Celere^s  being  the  Greek, 
or  Eomuloan,  name,  afterwards  superseded  by  Equites.  And  per- 
haps it  was  this  double  name  which  led  some  authors  to  think  that 
they  Avere  dillerent  bodies  ;  but  Pliny  acquaints  us  with  their 
identity.^     The  name  Celer  seems  to  be  derived  from  kcWw,  to  ruii, 

^  "  Ac  Romulus,  quum  septein  et  triginta  regnavisset  anuos,  et  liiec  egregia 
duo  firmamenta  rei  publicne  peperisset,  auspicia  et  senatum,  tantum  est  con- 
secutus,  ut,  ([uuni  subito  sole  oT)scurato  non  comparuisset,  deorum  in  numero 
oollocatus  putaretur."— De  Rtqi.  ii.  10. 

»  So  Livy  :  "jura  dedit,"  hb.  i.  c.  8. 

3  Lib.  i.  c.  15. 

*  "  Coleres  sub  Romulo  rcgibus^que  appellati  sunt  (equites). "—  X.  H.  lib. 
xxxiii.  2,  scqq. 
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K€\r]c,  a  runner,  or  race-horse,  in  the  ^olic  dialect  KfXqp.  Celsuf 
is  the  same  as  Cele7%  and,  therefore,  also  identical  with  Eques.^ 
This  may  serve  to  explain  the  line  in  Horace : 

"Celsi  prsetereunt  austera  poamata  Eamnes.""^ 

Here  the  word  Gelsi  is  commonly  taken  for  an  adjective,  and  com- 
mentators have  racked  their  brains  to  explain  it  by  supposed 
equivalent  epithets,  such  as  elati^  fastidiosi,  suhlimes,  &c.  But 
Celsi  Ramnes  means  the  Eoman,  or  rather  the  Eamnian,  knights, 
the  true  old  Romulean  stock  ;  iov  Ramnes  by  itself  could  not  mean 
knights.  Ramnes,  or  Ramnenses, — for  both  forms,  in  the  same 
way  as  Tities  and  Titienses,  are  u>^ed  indifferently,^ — is,  like  other 
ethnic  nouns,  an  adjective,  and  here  stands  for  Romania  but  with 
the  stronger  meaning  of  original  or  genuine  Romans.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  Tribunus  Celerum  was  the  next  person  in  power 
and  dignity  to  the  king,  and  in  his  absence  had  the  privilege  of 
assembling  the  Comitia. 

The  wars  of  Romulus,  it  is  said,'*  are  a  poor  invention,  and,  like 
many  other  pretended  events  of  the  regal  period,  are  borrowed  from 
occurrences  of  the  historical  times.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  it 
is  affirmed  that  Romulus's  campaign  against  Fidena?  is  a  manifest 
copy  of  that  of  the  year  328. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  affirm  that  the  wars  of  Romulus  are 
literally  true,  and  that  all  the  events  of  them  occurred  exactly  as 
they  are  described.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  so  high  an  anti- 
quity, and  for  the  circumstance  that  for  the  greater  part,  perhaps, 
of  the  first  century  of  Rome,  its  history  rested  on  oral  tradition. 
Eut  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  inventions.  They  are  rather 
meagre  and  fragmentary  accounts  of  wars  that  really  occurred  ; 
which,  through  the  original  want,  or  subsequent  loss,  of  details, 
have  an  unconnected,  desultory,  and  unhistorical  appearance.  The 
affirmation  that  the  campaign  against  Fidena?  is  a  copy  of  that  of 
328,  is  quite  unfounded,  as  anybody  may  see  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  them.^  The  only  resemblance  is  that  in  both 
the  Romans  rush  into  the  town  with  the  flying  enemy ;  an  event 

^  Paul.  Diac.  p.  55.  "Celsus  a  Grseco  KeAAetr  dictiis."  "Celsi  in  genere- 
dicuntur  omnes  equitantes.  .  .  .  Sed  propria  quadam  ratione  sic  dicuntur 
eq}iites  Jiomani".  .  "  Celeres  \md  celsi,  die  Ritter,  /ceATjres. " — Doed.  Etym. 
p.  32 ;  Koen.  ad  Greg.  Dial.  p.  140,  seqq.  ;  Serv.  JEn.  xi.  603. 

2  Ars.  Poet.  342.  3  gge  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  55. 

*  Schwegler,  Bucli  x.  §  9.  5  Liv.  i.  14  ;  iv.  31,  seqq. 
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"wliirh  ill  lliii  iiiii(l<«  (if  aiuiciil  warraif  may  vi'iy  cunily  lmv<! 
oct'urnul,  not  only  Iwicr,  Imt  many  timo>4.  All  tlm  otlmr  civonU  of 
i\w  campaign,  inclutliiif;  the  amlxish,  art*  <|uit4t  diHrrcnt..  Had  lli<- 
inciiU«nt  «»('  llu>  torchoH  hcnn  n^iMwitcil,  tlirrn  mi^lit  liav«5  Imon  ^'ood 
grounils  lor  assuming'  imitjition.  'I'liat  tlicni  hIioiiM  liavo  ])c<rn 
juany  wars  with  I'ldcna-,  and  thai  W-ii,  it.s  njiij^hhowr,  hIiouM  iiavu 
oiXvu  (■t»niliin((l  with  it  uj^ainst  Koni(s  in  nothing  cixtniordinary  ; 
but  it  Nvoiild  liavo  Ix'cn  truly  wontinTnl  if  li'onic  had  <|UclhMl  two 
cities  aa  strong,  or  stronger,  than  hcrHi-li"  at  one  stroko.  'Jhe 
liundrLul  years'  trueo  with  Vcii  is,  it  is  said,  a  ran(h)m  invention  ; 
l)ut  as  the  terniination  of  it  falls  in  the  times  of  record,  this  is 
some  guariuitee  lor  its  tnitli  ;  not  to  mention  the  account  of  J)iony- 
sius,  tliat  it  was  engraved  upon  a  column.  That  author  nuiy  be 
trusted  as  a  witness  to  anything  that  fell  under  his  own  knowledge 
and  eyesight ;  but  he  does  not  allirm  that  ho  saw  this  column. 
In  other  respects,  lie  has  incalculably  damaged  lioman  history  by 
bis  absurd  accounts.  And  if  he  contradicts  himself  by  asserting  in 
one  place  that  the  Voientines  ceded  the  salt-works  to  liomulus, 
"while  in  another  ho  represents  the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
as  in  the  possession  of  the  Etruscans  long  aftev,^  that  is  no  objection 
against  Roman  history,  but  only  against  the  historian,  Dionysius. 
Livy,  as  we  shall  seo,  represents  the  salt-works  as  first  acquired  by 
Ancus  Marcius. 

Schwegler  then  proceeds  to  object  the  improbability  that  only 
these  two  short  campaigns  against  Fideni\3  and  Veii  should  have 
filled  up  the  reign  of  so  warlike  a  prince  as  Romulus,  after  the 
death  of  Tatius.  l)ut  as  M-e  have  already  touched  upon  this  point, 
we  shall  not  again  enter  into  it,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with 
observing:  first,  that  we  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  Sabine  union, 
nor  of  the  death  of  Tatius,  nor  consequently  the  length  of  Romulus's 
reign  afterwards  ;  and  secondly,  that  all  Romulus's  campaigns  are 
probably  curtailed  of  their  just  proportions  ;  for  tradition  fixes  only 
on  the  more  striking  incidents  and  the  results,  and  easily  sufiers  the 
more  ordinary  details,  as  well  as  dates,  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  Romulus  came  to  be  identified  with 
Quirinus.  According  to  a  passage  in  Yarro,-  the  Sabine  god,  Quirinus, 
■was  worshipped  before  the  death  of  Romulus,  since  Tatius  erected 
an  altar  to  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  not  so  identified  before 
the  time  of  Xuma,  whose  care  it  was,  as  we  shall  have  to  show,  to 

^  See  lib.  ii.  c.  55  ;  lib.  ill.  c.  45.  2  Ling.  Lat.  v.  §  74. 
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amalgamate  as  mucli  as  possible  the  Sabines  and  the  Eomans,  and 
to  remove  all  differences  of  creed  and  manners.  But  it  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  general  truth  of  early  Eoman  history  that  we  are  unable 
to  explain  the  origin  of  every  early  religious  observance  among 
that  primitive  and  superstitious  people.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  festival  of  the  Populifiigia,  the  Caprotine  IN'ones,  &c.  There 
is  nothing  singular,  however,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  two 
festivals  just  named  should  have  fiillen  on  the  same  day,  since 
Romulus  may  have  purposely  chosen  a  holiday  to  review  his  army 
at  the  Palus  Caprea3.  iS'or  shall  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
Caprotine  festival,  or  whether  it  resembled  the  Lupercalia.  No 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  discussion  of  such  points,  though 
they  admit  of  many  fanciful  interpretations,  with  which  the  German 
critics  abound.  But  when  Schwegler  says,^  that  it  woidd  have 
appeared  much  more  natural  if  the  disappearance  of  Romulus  had 
been  assigned  to  the  Quirinalia,  on  the  ITtli  of  February,  instead 
of  the  Xones'  of  Quinctilis,  or  July,  we  see  at  once  that  the  old 
tradition  is  much  more  consistent  than  the  modern  critic,  since  in 
the  time  of  Romulus  there  was  no  month  of  February.  Had  the 
story  been  a  modern  invention^  the  occurrence  in  question  would 
probably  have  been  placed  on  the  Quirinalia,  which,  as  Schwegler 
observes,  would  have  looked  "  more  natural ; "  but  the  way  in 
Avhich  it  stands  is  more  consistent  with  the  genuine  antiquity  of 
the  tradition. 

Schwegler  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  connexion  of  Rumus,  or 
Romulus,  with  the  festivals  of  the  Lupercalia  and  Caprotine  Nones, 
shows  that  he  was  an  ancient  and  obsolete  being  of  the  Roman 
religion,  that  can  only  be  dimly  recognised  from  certain  ancient 
sacred  ceremonies.  But  we  must  leave  him  and  his  followers  to 
reconcile  this  with  his  other  theory,  that  Romulus  is  the  eponymous 
hero  of  Rome,  from  which  his  name  is  derived.  One  or  the  other 
of  these  theories  proves  too  much. 

Schwegler  is  further  "convinced"  that  the  story  of  Romulus 
having  been  torn  to  pie^jes  by  the  senators,  also  arises  from  some 
obsolete  or  misuuderrftood  religious  worship.  But  as  his  only 
ground  of  "conviction"  is  that  Orpheus  and  Pentheus  were  also 
torn  to  pieces,  we  shall  perhaps  be  excused  from  laying  much 
weight  on  it. 

AYe  ourselves  think  that  the  tearing  to  pieces  is  very  problema- 

1  B.  i.  S.  534,  Anm.  21. 
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tic.il  ;  tlMiu^li  it,  in  likoly  «'in>»i;^'li  that  IJonniliiw  nmy  li.ivo  mot  witl> 
M  violnil  (Icalli,  iijid  lli.it  lli»«  laroratiii^' .]>firt  <•('  tho  Htory  in  ono  of 
tlioso  j>()|Milar  <'xa^')^'»M*ati<ms  \vlii(;h  ho  readily  atlach  tlminHi'lvoH  to 
iniy  nMiiarkaMo  (»cnnToiic(>.  On  tliin  point  Scliwej^'lcr  iR  more 
liiHiorically  crilical.'  "  ( >!'  ronrso  it  was  nocoHsary,"  lio  oLrofvch,  **  to 
Mssji^Mi  a  inolivo  for  so  liorrililf  .in  outbroak  oi*  llm  dcojioHt  and 
l>itt(>n>st  Imtrrd,  as  tliut  niurdtToua  attack  in  tlin  l)OHoni  of  llic 
S(Mial(\  lIiMU'o,  it  was  invontrd  (//<'J/(7/^y),  that  th(!  r\\\o  of 
lionuihis  hocamo  at  h\st  (h»s])()tic  and  oppn-ssive,  that  l)y  insufrrr- 
ahh^  prido  and  hateful  ostiMdation  lio  alionatcd  all  hoarts  fn»m 
him  ;  ind(>('(>nlly  sli<:jhtcd  tho  Scnato,  consulting  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  appoaranr(\  and  often  not  at  all;  as,  for  instance,  wlion  lie  divided 
the  eon(|U(M'ed  lands  anionf]^  his  troo])s,  hy  liis  own  snprenuMvill,  and 
restoreil  the  Veientine  hosta^TS  a<^'ainst  tho  opinion  of  the  Senate  ; 
that  he  treated  the  new  citizens  in  a  contemptuous  and  overbearing 
manniM' ;  administered  justice  arbitrarily,  and  punished  offences 
cruoll}'-  ;  and  having  made  himself  hateful  by  this  despotic  and 
violent  conduct,  out  of  a  well-grounded  suspicion  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  guard  of  300  men.  All  this,  aT)out  which  the  old  tradi- 
tion knows  nothing,  may  serve  as  a  proof  how  little  tlie  Roman 
historians  were  at  a  loss  for  causes,  when  they  were  in  want  of 
them  for  ihoir  ^-^raf/mafismiis.^^ 

Exactly  so.  r)Ut  who  arc  **  tho  Roman  historians "  who  pra^/- 
matize  in  this  manner?  They  are  exclusively  Greek — Dionysius, 
Plutarch,  and  their  followers.-  And  so  Roman  history  is  to  suffer 
because  these  rhetoricians  wanted  to  make  a  pretty  book  for  their 
countrymen  ! 

It  is  a  pity  that  Schwegler's  critical  acumen  did  not  load  him  to 
reject  these  accounts  as  worthless.  Rut  they  told  against  early 
Roman  history,  and  that  was  enough.  He  inserts  them  in  a  manner 
to  make  the  reader  believe  that  the  faults  of  these  historians  are 
the  iiiult«  of  the  history. 

Yet  ho  proceeds  to  give  the  Latin  view  as  follows  :  "  According 
to  the  old  tradition,  which  is  represented  by  Ennius,  the  rule  of 

1  S.  535  f. 

-  The  authorities  quoted  by  Schwegler  for  the  above  "  inventions,"  are 
Plutarch,  Eom.  26,  27,  Num.  2 ;  Dionysius,  ii.  56  ;  Zonaras,  vii.  4  ; 
Joann.  Antiocli,  Fr.  32  ;  App.  B.  C.  ii.  114;  Dio.  Cass.  Fr.  5,  11.  The  only 
Eoman  authority  that  can  be  adduced  for  any  one  of  the  assertions  is  Livy 
for  the  body-guard  But  it  has  been  before  shown  that  Livy  wrongly  distin- 
guishes the  Celeres  from  the  Knights.     This  is  also  the  view  of  Schwegler. 
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Eomulus  was  just  and  mild  ;  after  his  death  his  people  lamented 
him  as  a  father.^  Even  Cicero  says,  in  complete  contradiction  to 
the  above  views — that  is,  the  views  of  the  Greek  historians — that 
Eomulus  continued  throughout  on  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Senate,  and  punished  the  offences  of  his  subjects,  not  cruelly,  but 
with  a  wise  moderation."  ^ 

The  drift  of  this  passage  is  of  course  to  show  that  Romulus, 
having  behaved  well  towards  the  Senate,  they  had  no  reason  to  kill 
him,  and  that  consequently  the  story,  or  rather  the  suspicion,  of  his 
having  been  put  to  death  by  them  must  be  totally  unfounded.  But 
it  is  quite  possible  that  Romulus  may  have  behaved  very  handsomely 
to  the  Senate,  and  yet  that  from  the  desire  of  a  revolution  they  may 
have  put  him  to  death.  Louis  XVI.  behaved  most  kindly  towards 
his  subjects ;  yet  he  ended  his  days  on  the  scaffold  ;  while  Louis 
Xy.,  who  really  deserved  that  fate,  died  in  his  bed.  And  when 
we  quote  an  author  to  support  a  view,  we  should  quote  him  fairly, 
and  not  pick  out  passages  that  make  for  it,  and  leave  out  others 
that  make  against  it.  Cicero  says,  a  little  further  on,  that  Proculus 
Julius  told  his  vision  of  Romulus  at  the  instigation  of  the  Fathers, 
in  order  that  they  might  deliver  themselves  from  the  hatred  of 
having  killed  him — "  impulsu  patrum,  quo  illi  a  se  invidiam  interitus 
Romuli  pellerent."  ^  And  the  proof  that  the  Senate  desired  a  revo- 
lution is  the  attempt  to  keep  the  supreme  power  in  their  own 
hands  after  the  death  of  Romulus  ;  to  which  Cicero  alludes  as  if 
it  were  a  base  and  ungrateful  return  for  his  kindness."^  In  fact, 
the  popularity  of  Romulus,  as  Livy  says,  lay  with  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  not  with  the  Senate,  as  we  also  see  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  passage  just  quoted. 

The  connexion  of  Julius  Proculus  with  this  story  is  not  of  much 
historical  importance,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  family  of  the 
Caesars.  Schwegler  observes  :  ^  "  The  tradition  represents  the  eleva- 
tion of  Romulus  to  be  the  god  Quirinus  as  first  revealed  to  Proculus 
Julius,  and  communicated  by  him  to  the  rest  of  the  people.     This 

1  Enn.  Ann.  i.  177  if. 

2  De  Rep.  ii.  p.  8,  seq.  3  Ibid.  10,  20. 

4  "Ergo  quum  ille  Eomiili  Senatiis,  qui  constabat  ex  optimatibus,  quibvs 
ipse  rex  tantum  tribuisset,  ut  eos  patres  vellet  nominari  patriciosque  eorum 
liheroSf  tentaret  post  Eomuli  excessum,  ut  ipse  gereret  sine  rege  rempublicam, 
populus  id  non  tulit  desiderioque  Romuli  postea  regem  flagitare  non  destitit." 
—Ibid.  c.  12. 

5  B.  i.  S.  536,  seqq. 
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(rait  IM  iidl  witiioiit  Hi^nilicunct^  in  it  in  rulliMtcMl  timt  (utniliarity 
of  tlu)  Julian  racn  witli  tlio  gixlH,  wlii(ili  iiiurkH  itH  ]tr()iiiini)iit  mid 
ln'rctlitiiry  cliuructtM*.  It  in  Htrikiii;^',  on  the  (illmr  Imiid,  ihiil  tliirt 
.liilius  Proculiis  aitpfiirM  us  ii  Kmnan  citi/tui,  while,  a<;c<»nliii;^'  to 
tlio  ruling  tradition,  tlin  .lulii  did  not  conio  to  Itonu;  till  lat<T,  in 
tho  roign  ot'Tullns  lIoHtiliuH.  ('an  the  foiinor  Viirnion  of  tlu-  htory 
\uiVKt  ih'ocooiUmI  IVoiii  tli(<  Jnlii  tlioinfltdvt's,  \vho  may  liave  Hut  Homo 
Valium  on  liaviiij^  bclon^MMl  to  the  ori-^jinal  .stock  of  tlu!  Roman  people, 
and  liavin^'  heon  seitK'd  at  liome  from  tlio  very  Ix'j^'inning  ]  Ami 
may  it  cons('(|Ui>ntly  \mvo  happened  that  Livy,  out  of  rcHpect  for 
Augustus,  luenlions  tlu5  Tullii,  instoud  of  tho  Julii,  among  tho  Alhan 
familios  transplanted  to  Komo  by  Tullus  Hostilius] " 

What  Schwi'gler  hero  calls  "the  ruling  tradition"  is  only  tlic 
unsui>portcd  assertion  of  Dionysius,'  that  the  Julii  were  trauH- 
pliuited  to  liome  after  the?  reduction  of  Alba ;  an  assertion  which 
is  not  only  contradicted  by  Livy,  wlio  names  the  Tullii  on  that 
occasion  instead  of  the  Julii ;  -  but  also,  what  is  not  unusual,  by 
Pionysius  himself,  who,  in  the  passage  where  he  relates  the  ai>pari- 
tion  of  liomulus,  mentions  that  the  person  to  whom  he  appeared 
was  named  Julius,  and,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake 
about  the  identity,  adds  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Ascanius  !  ^ 
Such  is  the  worth  of  this  Greek  authority.  l!^or  can  any  inference 
on  the  subject  be  drawn  from  Tacitus,"^  who,  though  he  mentions 
the  Julii  iis  coming  from  Alba,  docs  not  say  at  what  time.  Eut 
Schwegler's  question,  whether  the  former  version  may  not  have 
been  invented  by  the  Julii  themselves,  is  answered  by  Cicero,*  who, 
like  Livy  and  Dionysius,  mentions  Julius  Proculus  as  the  person 
to  whom  Eomulus  appeared.  Xow  Cicero  assuredly  did  not  invent 
the  story  to  Hatter  Julius  Cii^sar ;  but  must  have  taken  it  from 
some  old  annalist,  as  innocent  of  that  intention  as  himself.  And 
the  same  fact  will  exculpate  Livy  from  an  insinuated  forgery. 

AVe  will  now  proceed  to  examine  some  objections  brought  by  the 
late  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  against  the  history  of  Eomulus.''  They 
are  urged  with  more  force  than  by  the  German  writers,  and  are  not 
disfigured  and  weakened  by  attempts  to  explain  away  facts  by 

1  Lib.  iii.  29.  2  Li|j_  i  30. 

^  TlapiXOwv  ris  els  rrjv  ayopd-v  'lovAtos  opo^jlcl,  tuv  d-n  'AffKaviov. — Lib.  iL 
c.  63. 

•»  Ami.  xi.  24.  5  Eep.  ii.  10,  2L 

^  See  CretUbihty,  &c.,  vol.  i.  chap.  xi.  §  9. 
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finding  for  tliem  supposed  resemblances  in  the  Greek  mythology. 
^Nevertheless  we  think  they  are  equally  inconclusive. 

The  narrative,  observes  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  "  does  not  profess  to  be 
derived  from  historians  who  were  either  contemporary,  or  who 
lived  near  the  time ;  nor  are  any  of  its  main  facts  supported  by 
contemporary  documents  or  inscriptions.  It  is  totally  devoid  of  all 
credible  external  attestation.  On  examining  the  texture  of  the 
history,  we  find  that  it  is,  with  few  exceptions,  a  mosaic,  or  patch- 
work, of  explanatory  legends,  pieced  together,  and  thrown  into  a 
narrative  form.  These  legends  are  partly  political  and  institutional ; 
partly  monumental  and  local ;  partly  religious  and  ritual." 

The  question  of  contemporar}""  historians  we  have  discussed  in 
the  Introduction,  where  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that, 
though  there  were  no  literary  historians  at  Rome,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  till  about  two  centuries  B.C.,  yet  that  the  Annales 
Maximi  and  the  Commentarii  Pontificum  supplied  their  place ; 
that  the  books  of  the  latter  began  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
TuUus  HostiUus  ;  that  they  were  retrospective^  and  contained  an 
account  of  the  city  from  its  foundation.  Thus  the  reign  of  Romulus 
may  possibly  have  rested  on  tradition  for  not  more  than  about 
half  a  century. 

It  does  not  foUow  that  the  history  was  not,  at  one  time,  supported 
by  contemporary  documents  or  inscriptions,  because  we  cannot  point 
to  them  noiv.  This  arises  from  the  ancient  method  of  writing 
history.  The  ancients  did  not,  like  most  modern  historians,  cite 
their  authorities  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  as  vouchers  of  the  truth 
of  their  information,  or  at  all  events  of  the  source  whence  they 
derived  it ;  though  they  now  and  then  allude  to  them  in  the  body 
of  the  work.  On  the  same  grounds  we  might  question,  for  instance, 
the  authenticity  of  the  histories  of  Thucydides  or  Tacitus.  We 
see  from  the  correspondence  of  Tacitus  with  the  younger  Pliny 
respecting  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  what  pains  he  took  to  collect 
authentic  information ;  yet,  if  we  possessed  that  part  of  his  history 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  eruption,  we  should  not  pro- 
bably find  in  it  the  name  of  the  younger  Pliny. 

It  is  afiirmed,  or  assumed,  universally  by  the  ancients,  that  the 
art  of  writing  was  known  at  Rome  from  its  very  foundation  ;  and 
the  same  fact  is  allowed  by  the  best  modern  authorities.  We  have 
examined  this  question  in  the  Introduction.  But  to^suppose  that 
the  Romans  never  used  an  art  which  they  knew  is  absurd ;  and  to 
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HUpposc  lliiit  {\\vy  i\o\'i<v  iiH(<il  it  for  |Mil)lir  purpoHOH  in  incnMliblc. 
It  (riiiiuot  Ix^  (IdiihttMl  timt  llici'o  u'crn  paldic  (locumi'iiiH  miil  iiiHrrip- 
tioiiH  ill  tho  tiiiiM  of  ikoiiiulus,  or  that  they  Hurvivol  till  tin;  tiinuM 
oT  iHM'onl.  I  )i(>iiysiiiM,  in  n  piiHsji^M^  to  whicli  wo  have  (ilrcaily  rc»- 
fi  rrcil,  HpiMiks  (if  (lie  treaty  with  N'cii  hoing  on^'rnviMl  on  n  cohimii. 
Oilirr  material  and  taii^'ihK^  pvith'ncoM  of  tlic  liistory  would  Ik;  th<" 
walls  and  Imildin/^M  on  tlu^  l*alatino  and  thd  (j>nirinal,  tho  VetUH 
( 'apitoliuni,  tlu^  Sahino  Toniplos  on  th(i  (j|iiirinal,  tho  Teniplo  of 
.hipiti'r  rerotrius,  S:v..  ;  not  to  speak  of  religious  and  domestic 
customs,  as  tlu>  festival  to  Consus,  the  marriage  rites,  tho  funeral 
lihutions  to  Tatius,  and  othi>r  matters  of  the  like  nature.  It  cannot 
bo  said,  theri'fore,  that  the  history  was  *Slev<»id  of  all  credible 
external  attestation." 

Tho  assertion  that  the  history  is  "a  patcliwork  of  explanatory 
legends"  in  quite  gratuitous,  and  a  begging  of  the  whole  (iuestion. 
But  before  entering  upon  this  subject,  wo  will  advert  fnr  a  moment 
to  the  objection  drawn  from  Ivomulus's  youth. 

"  In  spito  of  his  3'outh  (for  he  was  only  eighteen  years  old  when 
lie  founds  Komo),  and  his  early  life  passed  among  herdsmen  and 
in  rustic  pursuits,  llomulus  api)cars  from  the  very  commencement 
of  his  reign  as  a  wise  legislator,  versed  in  all  the  arcana  of  political 
science.  Dionysius,  intleed,  intimates  more  than  once  that  he  acts 
upon  the  advice  of  his  gvandliithcr,  ^^umitor  ;  this  expedient,  how- 
ever, does  not  substantially  diminish  the  improbability  and  incon- 
sistency of  tho  received  account.  The  history  is  evidently  constructed 
upon  the  principle  of  collecting  all  that  is  characteristic  and  excellent 
in  the  primitive  institutions  and  condition  of  l\omo,  and  attributing 
it  to  the  invention  of  the  founder  Romulus.  The  narrative  is 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cyropajdia  of  Xenophon  and 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Lycurgus,  as  in  those  works  the  institutions 
are  real,  but  the  account  of  their  original  establishment  is  fictitious, 
and  the  motives  and  reasons  attributed  to  the  founder  arc  con- 
jectural. Thus  Cicero  considers  the  formation  of  the  Eoman  state 
as  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Eomulus  alone.  Consistently  with  this 
view,  he  enumerates  all  the  natural  and  political  advantages  of  the 
site  of  Eome,  which  he  attributes  to  the  foresight  of  Eomulus,  in 
selecting  so  highly  favoured  a  position,  and  one  so  well  fitted  to 
become  the  capital  city  of  a  great  empire.  The  story  of  the  birth 
of  the  twins,  indeed,  implies  a  different  cause  for  the  site  of 
Eome,-  for,   accordmg   to   this  fable,   it   is   founded   on  the   spot 
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where  tliey  were  exposed,  suckled  by  the  wolf,  and  discovered  by 
Faustulus." 

It  is  rather  damaging  to  this  argument  from  the  youth  of 
Romulus  that  the  author  should,  in  a  note  in  the  same  page,  have 
adverted  to  the  parallel  of  Augustus.  That  emperor,  at  the  time  of 
his  uncle's  death,  was  precisely  of  the  age  of  Romulus  when  he 
founded  Rome ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  which  he  expe- 
rienced, he  succeeded  in  seizing  the  sceptre  of  the  world.  This 
surely  is  a  much  more  extraordinary  feat  than  the  founding  of 
what  was  at  first  only  a  small  city. 

We  have  seen  that  the  story  of  Romulus's  life  among  the  herds- 
men is  jiart  of  the  invention  necessary  for  tracing  his  descent  from 
^neas  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  we  may  dispense  with  Dionysius's 
prac/matical  account  of  his  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  grandfather, 
Numitor.  We  are  not  concerned  about  Cicero's  praises,  which  are 
no  doubt  rhetorically  exaggerated,  and,  under  the  name  of  Romulus, 
are  only  a  panegyric  upon  Rome  itself.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Romulus  was  compelled  to  found  his  city  where  he  did  by 
necessity ;  for  it  was  about  the  only  vacant  space  left  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

But  the  comparison  of  the  early  history  of  Rome  to  Xenophon's 
Cyropaidia,  or  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lycurgus,  is  certainly  a  most  un- 
fortunate one.  Both  these  works  are  the  productions  of  a  highly 
literary  age  ;  while  all  that  is  told  of  the  age  of  Romulus  is  rude 
and  fragmentary.  JS'either  the  Asylum,  nor  the  rape  of  the  Sabines, 
could  have  been  invented  by  way  of  models  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
and,  in  fact,  Cicero  feels  himself  obliged  to  offer  a  sort  of  apology 
for  the  latter.^  We  need  not  here  advert  to  the  silly  speeches 
which  Dionysius  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Romulus,  such  as  his  dis- 
course upon  government,  founded  upon  a  complete  mistake  of  the 
Romulean  constitution ;  though  we  suppose  it  is  the  flourishes  of 
this  rhetorician  that  have  partly  suggested  the  comparison  with  the 
Cyrop?edia. 

The  assertion  that  the  history  is  written  on  the  prmciple  of 
collecting  all  that  is  characteristic  and  excellent  in  the  primitive 
institutions  and  condition  of  Rome,  and  attributing  them  to 
Romulus,  is  not  only  unfounded,  and  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable; it  is  also  contrary  to  what  the  author  has  just  before 
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laitl  down,  tliut  tlici  liintDiy  is  u  |tiilc]iW(»rk  of  cxplninitory  li'^nniln, 
^'piirlly  ]H)liti«'til  niid  iiiMlitiitioiml,  ]iartly  iii<)iiiMncMl;il  tiiid  local, 
imrlly  inli^'ioiiH  aii«l  litiial."  NN'liicli  of  llirHu  two  rontnuliclory 
liypotlu'HOH  iin^  \vi^  to  iiicrjil  iM  till'  aiillior*H  rntl  vitnv  ?  Th«  iiiHti- 
tutions  art)  adiiiiltcd  lo  iiavu  cxiHted  ;  tin-  Icgcnd.s  ruHpcctin^  thuiu 
ritli(M'  t»xi.st(Hl,  or  tlicy  did  Mi>t.  If  tiny  I'xistcd,  tlion  tins  Htory  of 
K'oimdiis  was  not  iinaf^'iiifd  in  an  aftrr  \\^^*  liko  tlni  C'yropU'dia ;  if 
they  did  not  (^\ist,  then  the  liisiory  could  not  luivo  been  foiniud 
out  (d'an  oxplanatitJn  of  lliciii.  (Jik;  of  tluiso  two  liypotlifses  mUHt 
nuci'ssarily  1)(«  falso  ;  but  wo  boliovo  tlieui  t(j  bn  botli  falHc. 

"  III  pursuance  of  the  sanio  j^'cncral  view,"  continues  Sir  Corno- 
wall  Lewis,  "  Koniulus  is  represented  as  dividin<^'  the  ])eople  int<j 
tribes  and  curia',  as  creating'  the  Senate,  as  or^Muizin^'  tlic;  niih'tary 
force,  as  orijjjinatini;  llie  institutions  i)!'  tlir  Tiiuniph,  tlie  Spoli;i 
()l)inia,  and  tlio  coh»nial  law,  as  laying  the  foundations  of  all  the 
religious  system,  and  as  establishing  the  law  of  nuirriage  and  of 
lilial  relations.  In  all  these  matters  his  wisdom  is  highly  com- 
mended, and  ho  is  shown  in  tho  character  of  the  ideal  king,  e<[ually 
prudent  in  council,  and  brave  in  war.  At  the  same  time,  as 
scarcely  any  laws  bore  his  name,  it  was  necessary  to  say  that  his 
ordinances  were  for  the  most  part  unwritten  :  if  any  laws  attributed 
to  Ivonndus  appeared  in  the  digests  of  Lojcs  lirjuv  which  existed 
in  the  Augustan  age,  they  were  only  ancient  h^gal  rules,  registered 
by  the  otRcial  scribes,  and  arbitrarily  attributed  by  them  to  the 
founder  of  the  state." 

The  institutions  here  ascribed  to  Ivomulus,  as  if  they  were  the 
inventions  of  some  ideal  king,  are  for  the  most  part  absolutely 
necessary  to  all  states  ;  neither  Konie  nor  any  other  city  could 
have  continued  to  exist  without  them.  As  Komidus  was  so  young, 
he  certainly  wanted  a  Senate  to  guide  him  with  their  advice  ;  a 
militia,  or  militar}-  force,  must  be  organized  for  defence,  and  for 
that  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  institute  certain  divisions  of  the 
people,  so  that  they  might  be  assembled,  at  a  short  notice,  from 
their  daily  occupations.  All  the  other  things  enumerated  were 
also  absolutely  necessary,  except,  perhaps,  the  Triumph  and  the 
8polia  Opima ;  and  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  king  may 
have  laid  the  foundation  even  of  these.  Neither  are  tbe  institu- 
tions of  Eomulus  pretended  to  have  been  absolutely  perfect.  His 
^constitution  was  only  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  city ;  so 
that  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
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a  completely  new  one.  ISTor  is  it  pretended  that  he  founded  all 
the  religious  system,  as  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  says ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
share  in  this  appears  to  have  been  extremely  small.  In  this  way, 
Tatius  did  almost  as  much  as  he,  and  IS'uma  a  great  deal  more. 
Into  the  question  about  his  laws  we  shall  not  enter,  as  we  do  not 
perceive  how  it  affects  the  credibility  of  early  Roman  history, 
■whether  they  were  written,  or  unwritten.  .    . 

"Another  class  of  legends,"  continues  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  "woven 
into  the  story  of  the  reign  of  Romulus,  are  those  which  explain  the 
origin  of  public  buildings  and  monuments,  and  other  local  denomi- 
nations, such  as  the  Asylum,  the  Temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  and 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  the  Ccelian  Hill,  the  Porta 
Pandana,  the  Lacus  Curtius,  the  Comitium,  the  Forum,  the  names 
of  the  Curi?e.  A  third  class  are  the  legends  of  a  religious  or 
sacred  character,  such  as  those  explaining  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
sualia,  the  Matronalia,  and  the  Populifugia." 

Before  we  call  the  accounts  handed  down  of  the  origin  of  these 
things  legends  invented  to  explain  them,  we  are  bound  to  show 
that  they  could  not  possibly  have  originated  or  existed  in  the  way 
in  which  tradition  tells  us  they  did.  If  we  deny,  for  instance, 
that  Romulus  opened  an  asylum  at  Rome,  we  are  bound  to  prove 
that  he  could  not  possibly  have  done  so ;  or,  at  all  events,  that 
his  doing  so  is  improbable  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  wholly 
incredible.  But  this,  we  submit,  has  not  been  done.  Therefore, 
to  say  that  the  tradition  respecting  the  asylum  is  an  ^etiological 
legend  is  nothing  but  a  conjecture,  or  guess  ;  and,  indeed,  as  we 
have  before  shown,  not  a  very  plausible  one. 

At  the  same  time  we  will  admit  that,  in  some  of  the  instances 
mentioned,  as  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  the  Porta  Pandana,  and  the  Lacus 
Curtius,  the  ancient  explanations  are  probably  mere  guesses  to 
account  for  a  name  the  real  origin  of  which  had  fallen  into  oblivion. 
These,  however,  are  not  connected  with  any  very  material  point  of 
Roman  history ;  while  the  various  explanations  of  them  show  that 
they  rested  not  on  any  constant  tradition.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  with  the  Asylum.  Here  tradition  is  constant ;  there  are 
not  two  explanations  of  it.  And,  as  it  concerned  a  very  important 
point  of  Roman  history,  it  is  all  the  more  likely  to  have  been  cor- 
rectly handed  down.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  was  certainly, 
that  of  Jupiter  Stator  probably,  Romulean  ;  also  the  name  of  the 
Cselian  Hill,  as  we  have  shown,  and  the  names  of  the  Curiae.     The 
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Comitiuin,  tiH  iho  placu  >vlu>n)  IvoiinihiM  and  TatitiH  mot,  (ipi)cui*is 
\V(i  l)("H(n'(\  diily  ill  (Irct'k  wrilriM,  crrtaiiily  imt  in  Liv}-.  Tinj 
l''(irimi  is  uu)Vi\  (loiibtlul  ;  l'<>r  w  lien  I. ivy  HpcakH  of  IImj  Koniiu  in 
llir  hatlK^  lnlwccM  lhi<  K'oiiiaMM  and  SaliiiicH,  it  in  only  by  ix  pro- 
/('pKis,  and  lit  make  lln-  accitiiiit  iikuc  iiitclli^ild(5  to  liiH  rcMidjTH.*  It 
is  jxissibli',  howovor,  tliat  (iirrc  may  havo  Ijron  tho  rudinu-ntri  of 
a  roniiii,  as  a  n\vn\  market,  in  tbo  timo  of  KomulnH,  and  even  of  the 
Comitium,  as  a  placo  of  general  ass(!nd)ly  for  the  ( 'omitia  (Jurijila.^ 
'^hl^  Conaujdia,  as  we  have  shown,''  are  certainly  Jioniuleon,  and 
relate  to  a  very  important  historical  event,  about  tho  nubstance  of 
which  tradition  is  unvaried.  The  Matronalia  and  Poiiulifiigia  arc 
more  uncertain.  The  latter,  in  fact,  is  di'cidedly  not  Komulean  ; 
it  is  only,  wo  believe,  Dionysius  •  who  attributes  it  to  the  llight  of 
tho  pooplo  on  tho  death  of  Komulus  ;  on  which  occasion,  liowevcr, 
thoro  was  no  llii^ht. 

"The  ancient  institutions  of  IJome,"  continues  Sir  G.  C.  Lewi?, 
'*  both  civil  and  religious,  as  well  as  the  names  of  many  remarkable 
buildings  and  public  monuments,  were  anterior  to  a  regular  con- 
teminu'ary  registration  ;  or,  if  any  authentic  records  of  them  liad 
over  been  made,  they  had  for  tho  most  part  perished  in  tho  Gallic 
conflagration,  and  through  other  casualties,  before  the  Second 
Punic  War." 

Contemporaiy  registration,  as  we  have  show^i  in  the  Introduction, 
began  at  all  events  in  tho  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  perhaps  in  that 
of  ]N"uma  ;  therefore,  not  long  after  the  origin  of  the  earliest  Eoman 
institutions  and  buildings.  And,  though  "  the  names  "  of  some  re- 
markable public  monuments  may  have  been  anterior  to  contemporary 
registration,  yet  surely  these  must  have  formed  of  themselves  a  very 
valuable  kind  of  registration.  We  have  also  shown  that  the  Annales 
Maximi  did  not  perish  in  the  conflagration,  and  that  what  records 
did  perish  were  restored  from  memory,  and  in  other  ways.  Bi;t 
to  continue  our  extract. 

*'Even  before  Eome  had  become  a  great  imperial  power,  the 
curiosity  of  her  citizens  would  naturally  be  excited  about  the  origins 
of  her  institutions,  usages,  and  buildings  ;  and  after  she  had  ex- 
tended her  dominion,  and  acquired  a  vast  renown,  the  desii*e  to 
learn  the  history  of  a  system  which  was  seen  to  exercise  so  gi-eat 
an  influence,  would  naturally  increase.     "We  may  therefore  assume 

^  "Et  effusos  egerat  Eomano?,  toto  quantum  Forospatium  est." — Lil).  i.  12, 
-  Yarro,  I..  L.  v.  155.  »  Above,  i\  6S,  scqq.  •*  Lil\  ii.  c.  5(5. 
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it  as  certain,  that  such  explanatory  legends  began  to  arise  at  a  com- 
])aratively  early  period,  and  that  the  supply  was  multiplied  as  the 
demand  increased." 

These  remarks  are  illustrated  and  enforced  by  a  quotation,  in  a 
note,  from  Hue's  Travels  in  Tartar}/.  M.  Hue,  it  appears,  came  in 
his  travels  upon  a  ruined  and  abandoned  city,  where  he  found 
a  Mongol  shepherd,  who  knew  only  that  the  place  was  called  "  The 
Old  Town."  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  concludes  the  note  by  observing  : 
"  In  a  country  inhabited  by  wandering  pastoral  tribes,  such  a  state 
of  incurious  and  satisfied  ignorance  respecting  ancient  monuments 
may  exist ;  but  where  there  are  persons  having  a  fixed  habitation 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  striking  relic  of  antiquity,  and  livmg  as  its 
neighbours,  their  curiosity  respecting  it  is  excited ;  and  if  the  true 
history  of  it  has  perished,  a  fabulous  legend  soon  springs  up  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  appetite  for  information." 

To  make  the  parallel  complete,  it  was  incumbent  on  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  to  show  that  Rome  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  solitude. 
^Is  it  is,  he  makes  people  constantly  living  in  the  vicinity  of  "  some 
striking  relic  of  antiquity " — say,  Tarquin's  Temple  of  Jupiter,  or 
even  ISTuma's  Temple  of  Yesta — forget  altogether  who  founded 
them,  or  for  what  purpose,  although  the  j^roper  service  for  which 
they  were  destined  had  never  ceased  to  be  performed  in  them ;  till  * 
at  last,  after  a  lapse  we  will  say  of  two  or  three  centuries — we 
cannot  go  beyond  three,  for  there  is  less  than  that  space  between 
the  foundation  of  the  Capitoline  Temple  and  the  rise  of  literary 
liistorical  writing  at  Eome — curiosity  begins  to  revive,  and  some 
stories  are  invented  to  explain  ihe  origin  of  these  monuments  ! 
Xow  would  it  not  be  just  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  people 
living  in  London  should  have  forgotten  for  some  centuries  the 
foundation,  say,  of  "Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  it  was  designed 
for  a  place  of  worship,  though  service  was  continually  performed  in 
it,  till;  curiosity  at  last  reviving,  stories  were  invented  to  gratify  it, 
that  it  was  originally  a  church  dedicated  in  the  sixth  century  by 
King  Sebert  to  St.  Peter,  on  the  site  of  w^hich  the  abbey  was  sub- 
sequently erected  by  Edward  the  Confessor  ? 

The  same  illustration  will  apply  to  institutions  and  usages,  as 
well  as  buildings ;  for  these,  like  them,  must  have  been  in  daily 
use,  and  familiar  knowledge. 

In  fact,  we  are  too  apt  to  suppose  that  the  antiquities  of  Eome 
were  as  antique  to  the  Eomans  as  they  are  to  ourselves,  after  the 
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lapsn  of  II  rmllicr  Iwciily  (•••iitiiri«'H,  ami  wln-n  ijiohI  «.f  llm  lliiiigH 
luivo  ixmImIu'iI  wliirh  fiiTvcd  to  idi'iitif'v  IIh-im. 

Am  wc  liiivii  Huid,  llnrr  am  liss  lliaii  tlin'(<  oonturit'H  lictwrcn  tho 
Imiltlin^'  of  llio  ( 'apitnliiu^ 'I'miplf  .iinl  tin-  tiiiM"  of  l*'al»iiiH  I'i(;tr)r, 
i\n\  lirst  Htcniri/  \Un\\\\\\  utmali.st.  And  tin  it  Ih  cortainly  uHHiiiiH'd 
that  "  oxplaiiatory  Ici^cnds  Ix-^an  to  ariso  at  a  (tomjiarativrly  i-arly 
]un'i()d,**  we  can  liardly  place  Uiis  jxTJixl  at  Ichh  tliaii  a  ('ciittiry  and 
a  liair  liclurt'  llir  tiiin'  of  I'iclor.  Tlic  (ui^.in  and  r<tiiii(|cr  nf  tliJH 
famoua  toniplc^  would  llicrdoni  liavo  b»;oii  forgotten  in  Ichh  than 
a  ciMitury  ant]  a  hair !  Whereas  it  ifl  allowecl  hy  tjie  author  that 
tho  mere  oral  tradition  (tf  events  tliat  are  nnsuj)porte(l  ]jy  tin;  evi- 
donco  of  nionunuMits  may  ho  accurately  prcHerved  for  a  period 
cxcoeiling  a  century.^ 

Tho  same  reason  a\  ill  aj^ply,  ^vith  a  litlle  allowance  for  higher 
aiiti(|uity,  to  all  the  other  monuments  and  institutions  of  tho 
kingly  perioil  ;  as  the  Cloaca  ISlaxima,  the  Forum,  the  Circus,  «fec. 
According  to  modern  views,  all  these  were  tho  works  of  imaginary 
kings,  even  llu>  very  names  of  whom  are  not  ccrtaiidy  known.  But 
to  proceed  with  our  (piotations. 

"  As  the  remote  past  was  unrecorded  and  unrememhered,  the 
invention  of  the  ivtiologist  Avas  fettered  by  no  restrictions ;  he  had 
tho  whole  area  of  fiction  open  to  him,  and  he  was  not  even  bound 
by  the  laws  of  naturi\  His  story  was  only  subject  to  the  condition 
that  it  must  afford  an  apparent  exi)lanation  of  the  custom,  object,  or 
proper  name  in  question  ;  and  that  the  thoughts,  manners,  and  cir- 
cumstances introduced  must  agree  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Koman 
people.  We  find  accordingly  that  the  utmost  licence  prevailed  in 
the  fabrication  of  these  antiquarian  legends ;  and  that  the  merest 
resemblances  of  sound,  or  usage,  were  sufficient  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
a  real  connexion.  Thus,  because  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Sabines 
were  severe  and  simple,  and  their  habits  warlike,  they  were  said  to  be 
colonists  of  the  Lacediemonians,  wdio  were  distinguished  by  similar 
chai'acteristics ;  although  there  was  no  historical  proof  of  any  such 
connexion,  and  it  Avas  quite  unknown  to  the  early  Greek  writers." 

Thus  we  have  the  Komans  painted  as  the  greatest  simpletons 
that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  ready  to  believe  any  idle 
story  that  might  be  palmed  upon  them,  and  accept  it  for  their 
genuine  history,  which  Avas  entirely  composed  of  these  tales ;  for 
there  is  not  a  single  old  Roman  monument  or  institution  the  origin 

1  Croaibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
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of  v/liicli,  according  to  modern  critics,  is  not  an  ^etiological  myth. 
"VVe  know  not  of  any  other  nation  so  civilized  as  the  Romans  were 
from  their  very  origin  that  possessed,  like  them,  an  entirely  imagina- 
tive history.  And  yet  the  Romans  were  not  particularly  distin- 
guished for  imagination. 

That  they  were  superstitious,  however,  and  ready  to  believe  many 
wonderful  things  in  connexion  with  the  supernatural  world,  must 
he  allowed.  But  such  a  temper  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
shrewdest  practical  sense.  Louis  XL  of  France  was  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  monarchs  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  indeed,  once  overreached  him  ;  but  on  the  whole  we 
hardly  have  a  more  striking  instance  of  worldly  wisdom.  Yet  Louis 
was  the  prey  of  the  most  abject  superstition.  So  the  Romans  might 
have  believed  many  miraculous  and  incredible  things  on  points  con- 
nected with  religion,  and  yet  have  not  been  so  easily  imposed  upon 
in  matters  which  concerned  their  every-day  life. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lems,  however,  needed  not  to  have  reserved  the  proviso 
that  the  explanations  of  the  ?etiologist  "  must  agree  as  to  tlioughts, 
manners,  and  circumstances  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Roman 
people."  The  Asylum,  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  deification  of 
Romulus  were  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  thoughts  and 
manners  of  that  later  generation  for  whose  edification  they  are 
said  to  have  been  invented.  And  this  circumstance,  as  we  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show,  is  a  proof  that  they  were  not  invented 
at  all. 

An  ethnogi'aphical  hypothesis  is  not  a  legend ;  and  if  some  of  the 
Romans,  misled  by  "  the  merest  resemblances  of  sound  or  usage," 
thought  that  the  Sabines  were  descended  from  the  Lacedaemonians, 
we  are  afraid  that  the  same  reproach  will  touch  now  and  then  even 
some  eminent  modern  ethnographers  and  philologists,  who,  in  in- 
vestigating modern  subjects,  would  not  readily  admit  an  interpola- 
tion into  the  histor}'-  of  England  or  Germany. 

*'  On  similar  grounds  of  apparent  affinity,  Dionysius  affirms  that 
Romulus  copied  the  relation  of  the  Roman  king  to  the  Roman 
Senate,  and  the  institution  of  the  Celeres,  and  of  the  common  table 
of  the  Curire,  from  Laced ?smon." 

Romulus,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  being  of  Greek 
descent,  had  no  need  to  borrow  these  institutions  from  the 
Spartans. 

"We  must  suppose  that  the  legends  which  were  worked  up  into 
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Uki  lii.sloiy  dl"  IltiiuuliiH  worn  originally  iinlt'i)cn<lcnt  ami  uncon- 
ni'rt»'»l,  and  icrciriil  only  to  thu  i»(Muliar  hu1»j<m:1  which  thry  hitvl-J 
to  illiistrat«<.  At  what  timu  they  wmo  mDuhletl  into  a  coiitimiouii 
luuralivi',  Huch  ivs  in  now  lUHwnti'd  to  »ih,  wo  have  not  tlio  nioaUH  of 
discovering^  ;  hut  \\v  cannot  douhl  that  tlio  ncconnt  of  lionjulnji 
IVoin  his  hirth  lo  hix  death  from  his  Alhan  ori^dn  and  liin  fuuiwhi- 
tion  of  tho  city  to  his  political  nicjisun's,  his  wars,  and  hislly  liin 
apothoosis — wns  Hnbstantially  rdatt'd  hy  Fahius,  and  tho  earliest 
liistorians,  in  tln"  lorni  in  wliich  it  Iri-i  dt'scended  to  us.  'J'his 
n;iii\div(^  was  not,  like  tho  early  liritihh  history  of  (Jc«jirrcy  of 
JSlonnioulh,  for  tho  most  part  a  ]>uroly  ori;;inal  fiction;  the  materials 
of  it  were,  to  a  great  extent,  derived  from  oral  legends,  which  wero 
incorporated  into  tho  history.  At  the  same  time  tho  connexion  and 
the  details  must  have  heen  supplied  hy  tho  lirst  compilers  ;  thus  tho 
st(ny  of  tho  Asylum  was  some  local  legend  ;  that  of  the  rape  of  tho 
Sabines  illustrati'd  the  origin  of  the  festival  ;  that  of  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Sabine  women  was  i)robably  a  separate  story  ;  but  in  the 
narrative,  as  we  read  it,  tho  Asylum  is  the  cause  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women,  and  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  is  the  cause  of 
their  interposition  between  the  hostile  armies.  The  three  events, 
(Uico  independent  of  each  other,  have  become  continuous  links  in 
the  same  historical  chain." 

Although  in  this  paragraph  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  appears  to  be  uncer- 
tain at  what  time  "the  legends"  were  formed  into  a  continuous 
narrative,  yet  the  M'hole  context  shows  him  plainly  enough  to  have 
been  of  opinion  that  it  wixs  done  by  Fabius  and  the  earliest  liLs- 
torians.  For  he  says  that  "the  connexion  and  the  details  must 
have  been  supplied  by  the  lirst  compilers  ; "  and  these  could  have 
been  no  other  than  Fabius  and  the  earliest  historians.  If  this  be 
not  so,  then  there  must  have  been  historians,  or  com})ilers,  before 
the  period  of  literary  history,  or  of  history  written  and  published 
for  the  public ;  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  views  of  Sir  G. 
C.  Lewis,  though,  for  our  part,  we  think  it  probable  enough. 

Tho  theory,  then,  stands  thus  :  about  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  there  was  no  account  whatever  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Eome ;  only  some  scattered  oral  legends  without  any 
connexion  whatever  between  them  ;  the  first  compilers  adopted 
these,  and  worked  them  into  "  continuous  links  in  the  same  his- 
torical chain." 

It  is  truly  surprising  that  a  people  which  appears  to  have  en- 
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deavoured  at  least  to  preserve  some  memory  of  tlieir  affairs — since 
tliere  must  at  all  events  have  been  a  list  of  consuls  from  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  down  to  the  time  of  Fabius,  a  period 
of  more  than  three  centuries — should  have  been  in  such  utter 
ignorance  of  their  history. 

But,  passing  this  over,  let  us  observe  that  the  theory  involves 
two  most  extraordinary  facts  :  first,  that  these  scattered  legends, 
which  were  wholly  unconnected,  were  still  capable  of  being  placed 
together  in  an  intelligible  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  second, 
what  is  still,  perhaps,  more  astonishing,  that  the  first  compilers 
should  have  agreed  in  weaving  them  together  in  the  same  con- 
nexion. The  two  earliest  known  writers  of  E,oman  history,  Fabius 
and  Cincius  Alimentus,  were  contemporaries,  and  were  speedily 
followed  by  other  writers,  in  whose  time  the  oral  legends,  if  such 
they  were,  must  have  still  survived ;  yet  all  these  writers  agreed  in 
representing  Eoman  history  substantially  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  only  those  slight  divergences  which  show  that  they  drew  from 
independent  sources  !  Surely  this  is  much  more  incredible  than  to 
suppose  that  some  sort  of  history,  or  at  all  events  the  materials  for 
it,  had  been  handed  down. 

But  as  we  have  touched  upon  this  subject  in  the  Introduction, 
we  need  not  here  dwell  upon  it. 

*'  But  although  there  is  a  continuity  of  narrative,"  proceeds  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis,  "  running  through  the  story  of  Romulus  ;  though  the 
successive  events  stand  to  one  another  in  an  intelligible  relation  of 
cause  and  effect ;  yet  we  can  trace  throughout  the  deliberate 
invention  of  the  aetiologist ;  we  can  perceive  that  each  subject  is 
treated  after  the  manner  of  Ovid's  Fasti.  The  story  is  formed  by 
an  aggregation  of  parts  :  there  is  no  uninterrupted  poetical  flow  or 
epic  unity.  Instead  of  resembling  a  statue  cast,  in  one  piece,  in  a 
foundry,  it  is  like  a  tesselated  pavement,  formed  into  a  pattern  by 
stones  of  different  colours.  Even  Niebuhr,  who  conceives  the 
story  of  Romulus  to  be  founded  on  a  heroic  lay,  is  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  parts  of  it  '  are  without  the  spirit  or  features 
of  poetry.' " 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  a  narrative  which  is  admitted  to 
have  "  continuity,"  and  "  the  successive  events  of  which  stand  to 
one  anotlier  in  an  intelligible  relation  of  cause  and  effect,"  should 
resemble  a  tesselated  pavement.  If  it  does  so — for  we  must 
confess  that  we  do  not  exactly  see  the  resemblance — it  may  be 
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n8rrili(Ml  to  Nviml  oC  ml,  in  tlic  <!iily  liiMtfjriaiiH  ;  for,  liy  tho  rritic'i 
own  atlmisHioii,  Ihcy  liiul  nil  tlm  malt  rialH  willi  wliidi  to  conMtnict 
n  imrnilivt'  of  uiiiiitt'nMi|>t(<l  How.  And  lliiH  wiml  of  urt  Ih  tho  ]nmi 
proof  of  Ihrir^'ood  failli.  If  wo  liiul  li.ul  of  tlicHc?  early  tiinoH  nii 
olal)ornto,  onHV-llowin^  narraiive,  wn  mi^^'hi  willi  ^ood  n-anon  liave 
8UB|uM't(Ml  it  to  Ito  a  literary  invciilinn,  Tlic  early  writern,  wlio  an? 
veflec(«Ml  in  Livy,  took  tln^  iiarralivc  as  tliey  foninl  it.  'I'radition, 
addiiif^  ]>erliaps  a  little^  (MnbellisJiineMl,  had  Hci/ed  upon  only  tho 
nion^  strikiii'^'  events,  which  accordiii'^dy  may  Btand  out  rather  too 
prominenlly,  and  ohscnre  lli(<  count  ctinj;  eausofi.  These,  however, 
did  not  tho  loss  exist ;  and  Ave  would  therefore  ratlu^r  comjtaro  the 
history  to  a  ])earl  or  diamtuid  necklace,  in  which  the  thn-ad  is 
hidden  by  the  jewels  which  it  connects. 

Into  the  next  imrngraph  of  Sir  (J.  C  Lewis's  remarks,  heginning 
at  ]>.  l:>7  wiili  the  words,  "Tho  great  majority  of  tho  modern 
critical  writers,"  and  ending  at  p.  Ml  with  the  words,  "  no  better 
than  histtU'ical  forgeries,"  we  need  not  enter,  because  with  the 
substance  of  it  Ave  cordially  agree ;  and  have  indeed  already 
quitted  the  concluding  portion  of  it  to  support  our  reprobation  of 
tho  practice  of  reconstructing  liistory.  The  tenor  of  the  paragi*aph 
in  question  is  a  brief  but  sensible  condemnation  of  this  practice  in 
writers  like  Niebuhr,  ^lommsen,  and  Schwegler,  who,  though  they 
condemn  in  toto  the  accounts  of  tho  reign  of  Romulus,  and  indeed 
of  the  kings  in  general,  as  false  and  fictitious,  nevertheless  select 
from  it  materials  with  which  they  build  up  a  version  of  their  own. 
There  can  be  no  third  method.  AVe  must  either  show,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  do,  that  early  lioman  history  may  really  rest  on 
authentic  record,  or  tradition  convorted  into  record  before  it  had 
grown  obsolete,  and  therefore,  making  due  allowance  for  such  early 
times,  that  it  may  in  the  main  be  true ;  or,  with  Sir  G.  Cornewall 
Lewis,  we  must  entirely  reject  it. 

That  writer  proceeds  to  say  :  '*  ]S'othing  consistent  or  intelligible 
can  be  extracted  from  the  representation  of  the  political  history  of 
Eomulus  as  it  is  given  in  the  received  narrative.  He  is  described 
as  an  elective  king,  and  yet  his  chief  title  to  the  throne  seems  to 
be  that  he  is  of  the  royal  family  of  Alba.  His  powers  are,  under 
the  constitution  formed  by  himself,  extremely  limited.  There  is  a 
popular  assembly,  with  extensive  privileges  ;  a  Senate,  of  whose 
decrees  he  is  merely  the  executor.  Yet  all  the  organization  of  the 
state  is  derived  from  him  alone ;  he  is  the  author  of  all  the  civil 
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and  religious  institutions ;  no  person  is  named  as  taking  any  in- 
dependent part  either  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  popular  assemhly. 
He  is  represented  as  governing  mildly  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  con- 
stitutional king  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign ;  but  as  afterwards 
becoming  despotic,  although  he  meets  with  nothing  but  obedience 
at  home  and  successes  in  war,  and  there  is  nothing  to  arouse  his 
fears  or  awaken  his  jealousy.  The  joint  government  with  Tatius, 
which  is  described  to  have  lasted  in  the  utmost  harmony  for  five 
years,  is  only  conceivable  on  the  supposition  that  the  offices  of  the 
two  kings  were  honorary,  and  unaccompanied  with  real  power — a 
supposition  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  sphit  of  the  old 
narrative.  Even  the  Spartan  kings,  small  as  were  their  powers, 
lived  in  perpetual  discord ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  such 
a  relation  as  is  described  in  the  received  account  to  have  existed 
between  Romulus  and  Tatius,  is  unexampled  in  authentic  history." 
These  objections  are  a  good  example  of  that  mode  of  criticism 
which  saddles  on  the  historj'  the  faults  of  an  historian,  and  charges 
it  with  inconsistencies  which  do  not  belong  to  itself,  but  to  one 
or  two  of  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  give  an  account  of 
it.  "What  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  here  calls  "  the  received  narrative"  of 
the  political  history  of  Eomulus,  is  the  account  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  a  Greek  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
tongue,  a  rhetorician  who  frequently  invented  out  of  his  own 
head  speeches  that  could  never  have  been  delivered  and  events 
that  could  never  have  happened,  and  who  was  in  particular  noto- 
riously ignorant  of  the  Roman  constitution.  When  Sir  G.  Cornewall 
Lewis  accepts  the  description  of  Romulus  having  been  an  elective 
king,  of  his  powers  having  been  extremely  limited,  of  his  having 
been  merely  the  executor  of  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  one  would 
have  thought  that  his  suspicions  might  have  been  awakened  by 
what  he  himself  adds  afterwards,  that  all  the  organization  of  the 
state  is  derived  from  him  alone,  that  "no  person  is  named  as 
taking  any  independent  part  either  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  popular 
assembly."  But  no  j  he  accepts  these  flat  contradictions  in  the 
lump,  without  stopping  to  inquire  how  they  arose ;  he  considers 
this  imbroglio  an  actual  part  of  the  history,  and  then  proceeds  to 
make  it  an  argument  against  its  credibility.  ISTow  suppose  a 
foreigner  settled  in  London,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  our  lan- 
guage, and  still  more  imperfectly  with  our  institutions,  should  have 
written  for  his  countrymen  a  history  of  England  full  of  the  most 
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glaring  Miiii'lcis  ;  mkuIiI  ixiHtrrily,  (Vnin  <i1»H«>n'iiig  ilu^  rr)nlra<li«ti<inii 
l)(<t.\viMMi  litM  wiM'li  ntiil  lliusc  (if  Intli-r  infunncil  liiMloriaiiH,  !»«•  jun- 
tilird  ill  j>rt>noiiniing  till'  whole  liislory  ilMclf  IjclitiouK?  V«'i  IImh 
is  procisfly  wlml  Sir  (I.  Cttrncwall  Ldwin  {^)(^^  in  tlio  proHonl  cnHC', 

'I'lu'  ncccmut  u]ii<li  iliiii  Avrilcr  npro]>iH  of  Uio  oarly  Koniftii 
(•(Histilution  is  lli.il  ol'  nioiiysiuM,^  llic  errors  of  wliidi  liavc  Ik-ch 
]>(>ini(Ml  Dili  l)y  ]viil»iiii>"  and  oiluT  writers.  I  )i()ny8iuM,  wlio  sooniH 
\o  ]u\\o  formed  Ins  idea  of  lli(»  roign  of  IJomuliis  from  ilioHO  of  tlic 
snl)siMiiuMil  kings,  -wlio  ^y^n'o.  cerUiinly  elective,  or  at  least  were  ho 
<'onsiitiitionnlly,  tliero  makes  Ivoniiilus  summon  the  pcoj)l(;  iogiither 
mimI  aildross  them  in  a  long  speech,  which  h(»  says  was  suggested  hy 
his  grandfathtM-  Nunn'tor,  hut  which  <'>nld  have  existed  nowhere, 
hut  in  the  lu\'id  of  the  wriler.  In  this  speech  TJoniiilns  leaves  to 
the  peojile  the  choice  of  a  monarchy  or  a  repiihlic  ;  to  which  the 
people  reply  in  another  speech  by  electing  him  king.  This  is 
Sir  0.  C.  Lewis's  authority  for  Ixomulus  being  described  as  an 
"elective"  king;  but  when  he  adds  that  "his  chief  title  to  the 
throne  seems  to  be  that  he  is  of  the  roj'al  family  of  Alba,"  tins  is 
a  complete  misconception  of  the  Tvomulean  constitution.  Iiomulus 
rules  by  divine  right.  Ho  is  king  by  tbe  will  of  the  gods,  mani- 
fested by  augury,  agreeably  to  the  representation  of  Livy.^  So  also 
Ennius  *  represents  the  iicoj^le  j)assively  awaiting  wbicli  king  the 
issue  of  the  quarrel  between  Ivomulus  and  Ii(»nuis  may  give  them  : 

**  Sio  expoctaltat  populus,  at(pio  ora  teiiebat 
Eolnis.  iitri  iuai;iii  victoria  sit  data  rogiii." 

Becker,  indeed,  allirms/"'  that  the  portent  of  the  twelve  vultures 
concerned  only  the  huihUng  of  tbe  city.  But  this  is  a  direct 
contradiction  of  Livy,  wbo  says  :  "Intervenit  avitum  malum,  regni 
cupido/'  and  further  on :  "ut  dii,  quorum  tutelar  ea  loca  essent, 
auguriis  legerent,  qui  nomen  nov;v  urbi  daret,  qui  conditam  imperio 
regereff  ...  ad  inaugurandum  templa  capiunt."  ^ 

The  matter  is  further  illustrated  by  another  passage  in  Livy  : 
"  Yocata  ad  concilium  multitudine  ....  jura  dedit ;  quae  ita  sancta 

1  Lib.  ii.  c.  3,  scqq. 

^  R(tm.  Staatsv.  R.  i.  S.  7.  Anm.  1  ;  and  the  Second  Section,  *'  Ton  dem 
Konigtlmme." 

3  Lib.  i.  e.  6;  cf.  o.  IS,  " sioiit  Romulus  a i^grura^o  iirbe  con deuda /r^/ij;m 
adeptus  est. " 

4  Ap.  Cio.  Do  Div.  i.  43. 

s  Eom.  Alterth.  ii.  i.  S.  204  ;  Anm.  602.  6  Lib.  i.  6. 
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generi  hominum  agresti  ratus  fore,  si  se  ipse  venerabilem  insignibus 
imperii  fecisset,  quum  cetero  liabitu  se  augustiorem,  turn  maxime 
lictoribus  diiodecim  snn^.ptis,  fecit."  Whence,  as  Eubino  observes, 
it  appears  clearly  enough  that  he  did  not  mean  to  establish  his 
ordinances  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  but  by  the  awe  inspired 
by  his  dignity.  Such  is  the  view  of  all  the  best  ancient  writers. 
Eomulus  is  an  absolute  monarch,  ruling  by  divine  right,  the  foun- 
tain of  all  law  and  justice,  the  supreme  commander,  the  chief  priest 
of  his  people,  amenable  to  no  tribunal  but  that  of  j^ublic  opinion.^ 
The  Senate  are  only  his  advisers  ;  it  is  he  who  has  created  them  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  suppose  that  he  was  merely  the  executor  of 
their  decrees  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible  mistakes.  Cicero  clearly 
discriminates  their  functions  as  those  only  of  a  council,  and  Tcind 
of  Senate.'^  Dio  Cassius,  who  was  much  better  informed  than 
Dionysius  respecting  the  early  Roman  constitution,  in  a  passage 
which  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  himself  has  already  quoted,  makes  Romulus 
tell  the  Senate  that  it  was  his  office  to  command  them,  and  not 
theirs  to  control  liim.-'^  Even  Dionysius  himself,  as  usual,  is  not 
consistent ;  for  in  another  place  he  tells  us  that  in  the  regal  times 
there  was  neither  equality  of  right  nor  freedom  of  speech,  that  the 
kings  out  of  their  ovn\  will  decided  all  suits,  and  that  whatever 
they  determined  was  law.'^  A  passage  upon  which  Rubino  remarks^ 
that  it  is  so  unlike  Dionysius's  usual  manner  that  he  must  have 
copied  it  from  some  Roman  source  ;  which  is  only  saying  that  he 
did  not,  on  this  occasion,  make  it  out  of  his  own  head.  Nay,  even 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  himself  brings  forward  a  sample  of  these  contra-, 
dictions,  and  remarks  :  "  Dionysius  seems  to  forget  his  account  of 
the  limited  powers  of  the  Roman  king ;  for  he  describes  the  Tnter- 
reges  as  possessing  an  absolute  authority  :  eTreira  ciaKXrjpojadijievoi, 
roUg   \ayov(n    Cekcl   ttoujtolq    (XTri^oJKap   up^eiv   rfjg   ttoXewq  r^v  avTO- 

1  "Nobis  Romulus,  lit  libitum,  imperitaverat. " — Tac.  Ami.  iii.  26.  "Jus 
privati  petere  solebaut  a  regibus." — Cic.  De  Rep.  v.  2, 

2  "  Itaque  hoc  consilio,  et  quasi  senatu  fultus  et  munitus,"  &c. — De  Rep. 
ii.  9,  s.  15. 

^  Koi  TeAos  elirev  '6ri  iyw  vfxas,  S)  irarep^s,  i^e\€^diut.r]v  ovx  'iva  vjj.(7s  ifxo\ 
apxV'^i  aW'  'ii^a  iyci)  vfxiv  iiriraTTOifju. — Fr.  t.  i.  p.  7  (ed.  Bekker). 

4  ovTTU}  yap  t6t'  rjv  out'  laouoixia  irapa  'Poofiaiois,  ovr  Icrriyopia,  oiih*  iv  ypa(pa7s 
airaura  tol  SIkuiu  rcTayfiefa'  dWoi  ro  fxev  dpxcuoy  ol  ^a(nK^7s  icp"  aJ  roiu  erarroj/ 
rots  deofievois  ras  d'lKas,  Ka\  to  SiKaiooOhv  i/tt'  eKeiuuVj  tovto  vSj-kos  7  v. — Lib.  x. 
C.  1. 

5  Rom.  Staatsv.  B.  i.  S.  125;   Aum. 
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Kfniunxt  «/)X'/» ."  *    V«l  Mucli  in  tlio  autlior  from  wlioiii  lin  tak«:H  tlm 
"  hmmmvcmI  liiHl<ii*y  !  " 

'I'liu  ufcouiit  of  lidiuiilin  liaviii;^'  bt-cii  (l^'Mjiolic  in  lii-i  later 
ilays  niHU  only,  a«  wo  luivo  already  Hliown,'  on  thu  iiuthoriiy  of 
OionyHiuM,  IMulanh,  ami  ollior  (Jrt^ek  autliorn.  Tho  rtljHurditicH  of 
tliL'so  writers  aro  intoli'iaMe.  TIium,  IMiitarch  rrj»r('H(;ntH  that  in 
the  hrtttlt^  with  the  X'eientines,  rniulcen  thoiisanil  of  them  fell,  and 
more  than  one-half  of  them  hy  the  hand  of  Jiomulus  hiniHeif  !'* 
Ill  all  iirohability,  the  whole  population  ni'  Voii — men,  women,  and 
chiUlren — did  not  amount  to  more  than  I'ouileen  tlnmsand.  I  )io- 
nysins  '  has  a  still  more  absurd  exa^'^isrution  when  he  Ktaten,  that 
at  tho  di>ath  of  Romulus  tho  Ivomans  had  an  army  of  40,000  foot 
and  1,000  h(U'so !  Smdi  aro  tho  authors  on  whom  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
founds  tho  received  history  of  Kome. 

Tlio  same  writer  ol)jccts  to  tho  joint  government  of  Itomulus  and 
Tatius,  because  there  is  no  example  in  autlientic  history  of  any 
joint  reign  Listing  in  harmony  for  five  years.  Such  is  the  hard 
lot  of  early  Roman  history  !  if  it  relates  anything  that  has  a 
parallel,  it  is  immediately  said  to  bo  copied ;  if  it  relates  something 
that  has  no  parallel,  it  is  said  to  bo  unexamiiled,  and  therefore 
incredible.  Xa}',  although  it  may  have  a  parallel  from  which  it 
could  nx)t  possibly  be  copied — as,  for  instance,  the  achievements 
of  so  youthful  a  king  as  Ivomulus,  the  history  of  which  was  in 
existence  long  before  the  time  of  Augustus — that  ■will  not  save  it 
from  being  rejected.  Thus,  relate  whatever  it  may,  it  cannot  escape 
censure.  J)ut  we  do  not  think  that  the  present  instance  "  is  only 
conceivable  on  the  supposition  that  the  offices  of  the  two  kings  were 
honorary,  and  unaccompanied  with  real  power."  We  are  of  opinion, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  llomulus,  during  the  reign 
of  Tatius,  was  in  reality  (^uite  subordinate  j  that  he  was  a  king  only 
by  sutio ranee,  and,  if  not  actually  con([uered,  yet  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition that  was  not  very  ditierent.  It  was  the  harmony,  therefore, 
of  the  superior  and  the  inferior  ;  of  the  man  who  could  command, 
and  the  man  who  knew  only  to  obey. 

We  have  now  gone  through,  we  believe,  all  the  objections  that 
have  ever  been  brought  against  the  history  of  Romulus,  certainly- 
all  that  have  been   urged  by   Schwegler   and   Sir    G.    C.  Lewis. 

^  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  432,  note  109  ;   Dionys.  ii.  57. 

a  Above,  p.  115.  ^  ^^ju^,  25.  ^  Lib.  ii.  c.  16. 
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It  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  searching  ordeal  by  men  of  great 
learning  and  acuteness  ;  it  has  been  examined  and  cross-examined 
like  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice ;  all  its  weak  points  have  been 
probed  to  the  very  bottom,  and  yet  ^Ye  are  of  opinion  that  nothing 
has  been  established  to  shake  its  general  probability  and  truth. 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  the  inquiry,  we  think  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  such  a  king  as  Eomulus  actually  existed,  and  that  he 
was  the  founder  of  Eome.     If  he  was  invented  as  its  founder,  the 
invention  was  a  very  clumsy  one ;  for,  unless  facts  had  not  been 
too  strong  for  them,  the  Eomans,  with  their  desii'e  to  trace  back 
their  origin  to  the  heroical  ages,  would  have  done  better  to  go  at 
once  to  ^neas  or  Ulysses,  just  as  the  Tusculans  claimed  Telegonus, 
or  the  Venetians  Antenor.      But  Home  was  a  late-founded  city, 
the  very  latest  indeed  in  those  parts  ;  Alba  Longa,  and  probably 
several  other  cities  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  been  in  existence 
several  centuries  before  it.      In   the  face  of  these  facts,  it  was 
impos«ible   to   place   its   foundation   in   the   Trojan   times.     The 
memo]  ials  of  Romidus  as  its  founder  were  too  recent  to  be  oblite- 
rated or  forgotten.    There  were  considerably  less  than  two  centuries 
of  astronomical  years  between  the  death  of  Bomulus  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Capitoline  Temple  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  ;  perhaps 
not  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  if,  as  is  very  probable,  the 
length  of  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  kings  has  been  exaggerated. 
For  though  it  is  possible  that  the  death  of  l!^uma  may  have  been 
recorded  in  the  Annales  i\Iaximi,  which  were  preserved,  yet  the 
death  of  Eomulus  and  the  accession  of  JN^uma  could  not  have  been 
so  recorded  ;  and  hence  there  was  an  opportunity  to  exaggerate  the 
length  of  the  reign  of  these  two  kings  ;  which  could  not  be  done 
with  those  of  their   successors.     And  in  the  Capitol  Tarquinius 
placed  the  statues  of  all  the  kings  that  had  reigned  before  him. 
Livy,  a  judicious  and  sensible,  not  to  say  somewhat  sceptical  writer, 
intimates  no  doubt  that  Eome  was  founded  by  Eomulus,  though 
he  rejects  all  that  precedes  its  foundation  as  a  tissue  of  fables ; 
and  indeed  well  might  he  reject  so  clumsy  a  contrivance  as  the 
connecting  of  Eome's  history  with  that  of  Alba ;  a  city  with  which 
the  Eomans  appear  to  have  had  no  connexion  till  the  time  of  their 
third  king,  and  then  a  hostile  one.     But  it  was  their  only  chance 
of  tracing  their  descent  from  the  heroical  ages. 

If  they  had  an  inducement  to  invent  this  part  of  their  story, 
they   could  have  had  none   to  invent  the  facts  of  the  reign  of 
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RoniuhiH,  H('Vtral  of  wliith  ivilouinl  vtry  liltln  to  tln-ir  ^lory.  'Ilic 
oponiiig  of  an  iiHylnm  for  fii^'itivcfl  find  vft^Mil)on«lH,  tho  mp(5  of  the 
Sal)int>H,  lli(>  partial  Hubju^alion  of  IIm  ir  city  hy  TatiiiH,  anj  oventR 
whicli  aro  very  likely  lo  havu  takc^n  jilaco  in  thoH(3  days  in  a  nowly- 
fonndiul  Hlato  ;  Imt  llicy  aro  not  hucIi  as  a  man,  lorniin;^  a  hintory 
of  hi.M  countrymen  from  imagination,  woidd  hav«^  been  lik(^Iy  to 
invent.  'l\\o  reign  of  Tatiua  especially,  ^vIll).se  name;  ajipears  to 
have  been  very  unp< titular  am(»ng  tlu^  UonianH,  muHt  have  boon 
In'gbl}'  nn]talalaltltv;  and  nobody  who  wished  Iuh  story  to  b(; 
acce[)ted  woidd  havi5  ventured  on  imagining  it. 

The  events  just  enumerated  avo  believe  to  bo  tnio  in  the  main; 
also  the  institutions  of  Ivomulus,  and  liis  wars,  in  their  general 
outline,  but  not  perhaps  in  detail,  in  many  of  the  circum.stancos 
of  his  reign  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  exaggeration  ;  and  the 
supernatural  parts  of  it  are  of  C(»nrs(»  false  in  themselves,  but  not 
false  as  viewed  in  relation  to  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  ago, 
antl  what  tlu^  Ivomans  were  then  capable  of  believing.  On  the 
whole,  wo  think  that  tlio  history  has  suifered  more  from  oblivion 
and  obliteration  of  parts,  which  render  it  sometimes  obscure,  than 
from  invent i(tn  antl  interpolaticm. 

AVe  will  now  proceed  with  the  course  of  the  history. 


SECTION   IV. 

THE    INTERREGNUM. 

Xo  sooner  was  Eomulus  dead  tliau  disputes  about  the  su- 
preme power,  and  a  desire  to  seize  it,  arose  among  the  Fathers. 
These  factions  were  not  excited  by  individuals,  for,  as  among 
a  new  people,  there  was  nobody  who  was  particularly 
eminent ;  they  arose  rather  among  the  different  orders  of  the 
state.  The  Sabine  part  of  the  population,  which  since  the 
death  of  Tatius  had  not  been  represented  by  a  king,  desired 
one  to  be  chosen  from  among  them,  lest  they  should  be 
deprived  of  their  just  share  of  power  ;  while  the  old  Eomans, 
on  the  other  hand,  disdained  a  foreign  sovereign.  Yet, 
though  view^s  were  divided  on  this  point,  the  kingly  form  of 
government  was  universally  desired,  since  there  was  no  ex- 
perience of  the  liberty  enjoyed  under  a  commonwealth.      In 
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this  state  of  things  the  Fathers  became  alarmed  lest,  as  the 
disposition  of  many  of  the  surrounding  cities  was  hostile 
towards  Kome,  some  attack  from  without  should  be  made 
upon  it,  while  it  was  thus  without  a  government,  and  the 
army  without  a  general.  All  thought  that  some  head  should 
be  appointed,  yet  none  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  concede 
that  post  to  another.  As  a  method  of  compromise,  therefore, 
the  hundred  Fathers  agreed  to  take  the  government  upon 
themselves  ;  dividing  themselves  into  ten  decuria3,  in  each  of 
which  certain  individuals  should  be  appointed  in  whom  the 
supreme  power  was  to  be  vested.  Ten  ruled  by  turns,  but 
only  one  among  them  had  the  lictors  and  the  ensigns  of  royalty. 
His  reign  lasted  five  days,  and  was  enjoyed  by  all  in  turn. 
This  mode  of  government  lasted  a  year,  and,  from  its  occurring 
between  the  reign  of  two  kings,  was  called  the  Interregnum, 
a  name  wliich  it  still  retains.  But  now  the  plebeians  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  discontent,  and  loudly  complained  that 
their  servitude  was  multiplied,  that  they  had  a  hundred 
masters  instead  of  one.  When  the  Fathers  became  aware  of 
this  feeling,  they  resolved  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by 
offering  spontaneously  what  they  would  otherwise  be  forced 
to  concede  ;  and  while  they  gave  the  supreme  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  they  at  the  same  time  retained  as 
much  privilege  as  they  bestowed.  For  they  decreed  that 
whomsoever  the  people  ^  chose  for  a  king  should  be  confirmed 
in  that  dignity,  if  they  ratified  the  choice  by  their  authority. 
The  same  rule  is  observed  now^  in  proposing  laws  and  magis- 
trates, tliough  the  force  of  it  is  destroyed.  For  the  Fathers 
give  their  authority  before  the  people  give  their  votes. 

Then  the  Interrex,  having  called  an  assembly,  addressed  it 
as  follows: — "Choose  a  king,  Quirites;  such  is  the  decision 

^  These  passages  show  that  the  pojyulzis  might  include  some  plebeians.  It 
is  the  plebeians  who  begin  to  mnrmur,  "  fremere  deinde  plebs, "  and  they 
are  pacified  by  the  election  of  a  king  being  referred  to  the  x^opiUus,  "adeo  id 
gratnm  plebi  fuit,"  &c. — Liv.  i.  17.  The  populus  was  the  army — those  who 
had  a  right  to  vote — and  among  these  the  clients  were  plebeians.  Though 
there  were  also,  perhaps,  other  j)lebeians  who  formed  no  part  of  the  popiclus. 
The  sequel  of  the  passage  shows  that  the  Senate  reserved  a  veto  on  the  choice 
of  the  people.  2  That  is,  in  Livy's  time. 
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of  llic  FatliiTH;  iiiul  iiiiiy  yniir  chnicc  Im*  a\iH)>i(i«»iis.  'I'lie 
iMithcrs  will  *X^\v.  it  tlicir  aiitlioiity,  i)n»vi(liMl  yuu  >,liull  uluct 
II  kinj^'  wim  nmy  bo  worthy  of  Hucceediii^  lioiuiiluH."  The 
p(M)pl(>  woro  so  «^Mutiflt'(l  l»y  this  procucdiii;^'  that,  not  to  apjM'ar 
lu'hiiulhiiinl  in  lihcralily,  they  im-rcly  passed  a  n'S(dution 
that  tho  Senate  bhoiild  iiunn'  tlic  ix-isoii  who  was  to  nd<; 
over  tiu'Mi. 

It  happciu'il  that  thcic  was  Jicii  liviii;;  al  (iiics,  in  the 
Sabine  territory,  a  man  named  Xiima  I'ompilius,  famed  for 
his  justice  and  piety.  lie  was  also  as  perfectly  skilled  as  it 
was  possible  to  be  in  that  ai^c,  in  all  law,  ])oth  divine  and 
human.  His  teacber,  because  no  otber  can  be  pointed  to,  is 
falsely  said  to  have  been  tlie  Samian  I'ythagoras  ;  but  it  was 
certainly  more  than  a  bundred  years  later,  in  the  rei<^ni  of 
Servius  Tullius,  that  I'ytha'^oras  ^^athered  round  him  a  crowd 
of  studious  youtlis  in  the  furtbest  part  of  Italy,  about 
Metapontum,  Ileraclea,  and  Crotona.  From  wbicli  distant 
places,  even  if  he  bad  been  contemporary  witli  Numa,  bow 
could  bis  fame  liave  readied  tlie  Sabines  ?  or  bow,  as  be 
tangbt  in  a  language  they  were  ignorant  of,  could  any  among 
tliem  liave  desired  lo  become  bis  pupil  ?  or  witb  wliat  guard 
could  a  single  man  liave  arrived  tliere,  wbo  would  liave  bad 
to  traverse  tlie  territories  of  so  many  races,  differing  in  lan- 
guage and  manners  ?  I  am  of  opinion,  tlierefore,  tliat  Numa 
derived  his  virtues  from  bis  own  mind  and  temperament,  and 
that  bis  knowledge  and  wisdom  were  not  so  much  the  fruits 
of  foreign  learning,  as  of  that  severe  and  rugged  discipline 
which  distinguished  the  ancient  Sabines,  formerly  the  least 
corrupted  of  all  peoples. 

The  Eoman  Fathers,  on  hearing  the  name  of  Xuma,  did  not 
venture  to  prefer  any  one  of  their  own  faction,  nor  any  one 
of  the  other  Fathers  or  citizens,  to  him ;  and  although  they 
were  aware  that,  by  choosing  a  Sabine  king,  they  should  add 
great  weight  to  that  party,  yet  they  unanimously  decreed  that 
the  crown  should  be  offered  to  Numa. 

Dionysius  says  ^  that  the  Eomans  and  Sabines  had  agreed 
that  the  one  race  should  choose  a  king  among  the  other,  and 

1  Lib.  ii.  c.  58. 
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it  is  possible  he  may  here  be  right,  as  Livy  says  that  the  choice 
was  made  by  the  Eoman  Fathers  only.  This  would  account 
for  the  alternation  of  Roman  and  Sabine  kings — Romnliis, 
Kuma  Pompilius,  Tullns  Hostilius,  Ancus  J^Farcius. 

Eemarks. — Schwegler  postpones  his  remarks  about  the  inter- 
regnum  till  he  comes  to  review  it  as  part  of  the  Eoman  constitu- 
tion.^ With  respect  to  its  historical  worth,  he  observes  that  those 
who  see  in  Eomulus  and  Numa  only  imaginary  personages  cannot 
doubt  that  the  interval  between  them  is  also  devoid  of  authen- 
ticity, and  that  all  that  the  historians  say  about  it  are  mere  abstrac- 
tions from  the  later  constitution.  This  is  the  more  certain,  as  the 
elaborate  (durchdachte)  system  of  politico-religious  ideas  out  of 
which  the  peculiarly  Eoman  institution  of  the  Interregna  pro- 
ceeded, could  not  possibly  have  existed  in  the  first  beginnings  of 
the  city,  but  could  only  have  been  gradually  developed.  Lastly,  it 
appears  from  the  contradictions  of  the  historians,  that  their  accounts 
of  the  details  were  not  ta?ien  from  authentic  tradition,  but  were 
constructed  by  them.  And  he  illustrates  this  by  remarking,  in  a 
note,  that  Livy  does  not  agree  with  Dionysius,  nor  these  two  with 
Plutarch  ;  and  that  Zonaras,  who  copies  Plutarch,  must  have  found 
a  different  account  in  Dio  Cassius,  since  he  says  that  he  knows  of 
other  things  having  been  said  respecting  the  interregnum. 

Schwegler's  position,  that  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Eomulus 
and  Numa  will  not  believe  in  the  interregnum,  will  not  be  dis- 
puted, but  is  not  conclusive  for  those  who  do  believe,  nor  convinces 
them  that  it  is  a  mere  abstraction.  Nor  will  they  be  convinced  by 
considering  the  elaborateness  of  the  system  ;  for  the  rule  of  ten 
senators  in  turn  seems  a  simple  contrivance  enough,  and  the  most 
natural  one  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  abeyance  of  a  king.  That 
Dionysius  should  disagree  with  Livy  may  not  seem  extraordinary 
after  what  we  have  already  seen  of  the  former  historian,  nor  does 
it  afford  any  conclusive  argument  agaiust  the  truth  of  the  his- 
tory. But  the  fact  is,  that  in  this  case  they  substantially  agree, 
as  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  acknowledges,^  and  Cicero^ 
also  agrees,  though  in  general  terms.  They  differ  only  in  the 
number  of  the  senators,  which  Livy  makes  100,  and  Dionysius 

1  Buch  xiv.  §  15.  2  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  442,  note  109. 

^  De  Rep.  ii.  12, 
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200.  Tilt'  siil)jccl  of  tlji>  mniilxr  <»("  Umi  Scmih)  wo  mIiuII  cxamino 
in  anotlicr  pliici*.  W»^  ncctl  lianlly  iroiililo  ((urHclvcH  ulxtut  I'lu- 
(iinh,  or  /oiiaraH,  wlio  copicM  ]iiin  ;  imd  if  (lie  Iiitlrr  found  in  I  >io 
( 'rtHHiUM  Honiothin^  tli;it  'lill'trfil  IVoin  I'liilinli,  it  wqh  jirolmljly  tlio 
more  correct  accounts  (>r  tlic  Latin  liiHtoriiuiH,  for  I>io  OaHniuH  w  a 
niucli  l)t'it(»r  Hourco  than  I'lutarcliJ 

Scli\v(»;^lcr  <,'0(VM  on  to  snpj^oso  iliiit  tlio  annalistH — meaning,  wo 
supposo,  Fahius  I'ictor,  Cincius  AliiiunluM,  and  tlio  carlioHt  writors 
of  Konian  history  for  tlio  puMic— liad  related  tho  firnt  intorrognuni 
only  briefly  and  obscurely,  just  as  Livy  relates  tho  two  following 
intcrri'^na.  " 'rh(\y  related  suniniaiily,"  ho  says,-  "how  after  the 
death  of  Ivoinulus  tho  power  of  the  state  returned  to  tho  l^atres, 
and  how  tho  T'atrcs  conducted  the  interregnum,  until  an  agreement 
was  come  to  about  tho  election  of  the  new  king.  Tho  later  his- 
torians, each  interpri'ting  tho  brief  account  of  the  annalists  in  his 
own  fashion,  have  by  the  term  patres  understood  the  Senate.  Ihit 
as  in  the  time  of  the  republic  it  was  not  the  Senate,  or  the  patrician 
part  of  the  senators,  but  the  whole  body  of  patricians  to  whom 
during  an  interregnum  the  ruling  power  devolved,  and  who  chose 
tho  Interrex,  so  wo  may  suspect  that  these  waiters,  misled  by  the 
later  method  of  speaking,  misunderstood  the  term  pa(?'e.%  which 
they  found  in  their  sources,  and  erroneously  referred  it  to  the 
Senate,  instead  of  the  whole  body  of  patrician  citizens.  This  as- 
sumption has  the  less  difficulty,  since  Livy  has  made  the  same  mis- 
take with  regard  to  the  2)atrum  aiicforifas,  and  Cicero  with  regard 
to  the  pafrcs  mino)-Mm  gentium." 

In  this  ^'cry  modest  paragraph,  all  the  ancient  writers  who  have 
described  the  first  interregnum  are  set  down  for  ignoramuses,  while 
a  few  German  critics,  like  Becker  and  Schwegler  himself,  are  alone 
in  the  right.  Among  these  blundering  writers,  Schwegler  enume- 
rates in  a  note  Livy,  Dionysius,  Plutarch,  Appian,  Vopiscus,  Eutro- 
pius,  Sextus  Eufus,  Servius,  and  Suidas.  The  reputation  of  some 
of  these  writers  we  will  not  undertake  to  defend  ;  but  we  will  add 
another  to  the  list,  whom  Schwegler  has  not  thought  fit  to  men- 
tion. Cicero  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  interregnum  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate.  For  he  tells  us  :  ^  *'  Ergo  q^^^^m  iHe  Romuli 
se7iatus  .  .  .  tentaret  post  Eomuli  excessum  ut  ipse  gereret  sine  rege 
rempublicam,"  Sec.     And  a  few  lines  further  :  "  Quum  prudent er 

^  Phitarch  absurdly  states  that  each  iuterrex  ruled  only  for  six  hours  of  the 
day,  and  six  hours  of  the  night.  2  B.  i.  S.  657.  3  De  Hep.  ii.  13. 
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illi  principes  novam  et  inauditam  ceteris  gentibus  interregni  ineundi 
rationem  excogitaverunt,  ut,  quoad  certus  rex  declaratus  esset,  nee 
sine  rege  civitas,  nee  diuturno  rege  esset  uno,"  &c. 

From  this  consentient  view  of  the  best  authorities,  an  unpre- 
judiced person  might  be  inclined  to  suspect  tliat  it  is  not  they,  but 
the  German  critics,  who  are  in  error.  And  there  are  a  few  consi- 
derations which  suggest  that  this  may  really  be  the  case. 

First,  if  these  authorities  were  misled  by  the  following  later 
usage  in  their  interpretation  of  the  term  p>atres,  and  referred  it  to 
the  Senate  instead  of  the  whole  patrician  body,  it  is  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  would  also  have  been  misled  by  later  usage  in  tJie 
tiling  itself,  as  well  as  the  term  j  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
more  modern  custom,  they  would  have  referred  the  interreges 
created  after  the  death  of  Eomulus  to  the  whole  patrician  body, 
and  not  exclusively  to  the  Senate.  But  here  their  account  is  at 
variance  with  the  custom  of  their  own  times.  They  do  not,  hy 
construction y  refer  a  usage  that  i:)re vailed  under  the  republic  to  the 
times  of  Komulus.  It  is  the  German  critics  themselves  who  are 
guilty  of  this  very  unhistorical  and  uncritical  method,  which  they 
are  so  ready  to  charge  against  the  ancient  writers ;  and  who  infer, 
hy  construction,  that  a  practice  which  existed  under  the  republic 
also  existed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  monarchy. 

But,  secondly,  there  must  have  been  a  vast  difference  between 
the  patrician  body  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  or  even  of  the  subsequent  kings.  It  had  in  the  time  of 
Romulus  only  just  been  created.  Besides  the  senators  themselves, 
the  remaining  patricians  were  their  own  children,  young  men  who, 
according  to  the  severe  Roman  laws  of  paternity,  were  entirely  in 
their  power  ;  whilst  in  a  few  generations  not  only  would  this  near 
relationship  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  but  also  the  patrician 
body  not  included  in  the  Senate  would  have  become  much  more 
numerous  and  powerful.  And  here  we  have  a  reason  why  the 
Romulean  Senate  may  have  asserted  an  authority  which  they  could 
not  maintain  in  later  days. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  here  adopt  the  view  of  the  ancient 
writers,  that  the  patrician  body  sprung  from  the  senators  created  by 
Romulus.  Our  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  was  their  real  origin, 
and  that  they  did  not  consist  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  will  be 
given  further  on,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  early  Roman  con- 
stitution ;    where  also  we  hope  to  show  that  it  is  not  Livy  and 
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( 'iiMTo,  liut  ll»(^  rM»rm/in  criticM,  who  liiivr,  "  inmli'  iniMUliin  '   uljouL 
Ili(^  futfrum  (tih'fnrifiti^  nnd  llic  jiatrcit  minonnn  t/rfifiutn. 

l-:iMtly,  tli(<  hitrrn'^M'H  who  HiiccccMhMl  KdimiitiH  wjto  ontin-ly  flif 
rricnt  ill  clianiclrr  IVitm  llmsc  ol'  latrr  liiin-M,  whcji  tlm  ollictj  litul 
hocoiiu*  !i  mncly  loniml  otir  (tliouj^'li  (•(nifainiii;^',  jxTlmpM,  at  tlio 
same  \'\uu\  11  Horl  of  jJiotcHi,  or  latent  claim,  in  favour  of  luiiriejan 
privih»;^'('),  for  the  purposo  of  iiaminj^  a  kin;;,  or  other  HUjireiin' 
mau'istrah".  It  was  the  design  of  th(^  Senate,  after  tin;  (h'lith  of 
ivoiiuiliis,  to  ruh'  willioiit  any  kin^;  at  all  ;  to  he  thoniRclvefl  king8 
hy  turns.  TrojiiM-ly  spiMikini,',  therefore,  they  were  not  Tntorreges  ; 
and  that  term  can  liave  heen  nppliecl  to  them  oidy  r>tri>spfictii'eli/, 
after  the  p(»ople  had  compelled  them  to  ahandon  that  attempt,  and 
to  p(>rmit  nnotljer  king  to  ho  chosen.  Ilonco  it  a])pcarfl  liow  erro- 
neous it  woidil  h(>  to  argue  hackwards,  as  the  German  critics  d<», 
from  the  suhseipiont  practice  to  tho  primitive  fact. 

Vvo\\\  thos(»  considerations,  and  ^vilhout  insisting  on  the  weight 
of  ancient  testimony,  Avhicli,  we  are  aware,  is  now  considered  mere 
dust  in  the  scales,  -vve  are,  nevertheless,  of  opinion  that  even  the 
balance  o{  mere  i)rohahility  is  in  its  favour,  when  it  tells  us  that  the 
lirst  Interroges  were  in  the  Senate,  and  created  by  tho  Senate. 

"The  method  of  proceeding  in  the  election  of  a  king,"  continues 
Sclnvogler,  "was,  according  to  the  description  of  Livy  ^  and  ])iony- 
sins,-  as  follows  :  The  Tnterrex  summons  an  assembly  of  tho  people, 
to  which,  aCter  previous  consultation  and  agreement  with  the  Senate, 
he  proposes  somebody  for  election :  the  people  decide,  and  the 
Patres  then  confirm  the  person  elected.  Cicero  apparently  relates 
tho  proceeding  differently :  ^  the  Tnterrex  jiroposes  (for/at),  the 
Populus,  assembled  in  Curiate  Comitia,  elects;  and  the  elected  ]ierson 
then  obtains  from  the  Curia>  the  hnj^^erimn,  by  means  of  a  le.v 
cio'iata.  But  though  the  account  of  Cicero  diflers  in  expression 
from  that  of  Livy  and  Pionysius,  it  agrees  entirely  in  substance. 
\^1iat  the  latter  call  auctoritas  2^citrum,  Cicero  calls  the  lex  curiata 
de  imperio  :  both  expressions  signify  the  same  thing,  in  so  far  as 
the  confirmation  of  the  Patres  consisted  in  the  conferring  of  the 
imperium.  Though  Cicero's  account  is  more  correctly  conceived, 
because  it  clearly  shows  that  the  same  curia"i  which  had  elected  the 
king,  also  conferred  upon  him  the  imperium;  while  the  other 
account  (even  when  -we  correctly  take  the  expression  ^jaf;'65  of  the 

1  Lib.  i.  17,  22,  32,  47;  iv.  3.  2  Lib.  ii.  60;  iii.  1,  3(5,  &c. 

3  De  Eep.  ii.  13,  17,  18. 
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■wliole  patrician  body)  presents  a  false  appearance,  as  if  the  elective 
assembly  (the  populus),  and  the  confirming  assembly  (the  patres 
auctores),  were  different  assemblies  ;  although  at  that  time  there 
was  still  only  one  kind  of  popular  assembly — the  Comitia  Curiata. 

The  ''  false  appearance  "  here  imputed  to  the  accounts  of  Livy 
and  Dionysius,  exists  only  in  the  brain  of  the  critic.  For  those 
authors  really  meant  that  the  electing  assembly  and  the  confirming 
assembly  were  different  bodies  j  that  the  first  was  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  and  the  second  the  Senate.  According  to  Schwegler's  view, 
the  Comitia  Cimata  both  elected  and  confirmed.  A  more  absurd 
blunder  it  is  impossible  to  commit ;  a  more  preposterous  assertion 
cannot  be  made  than  that  the  auctoritas  j^citrum  and  the  lex  curiata 
were  identical.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  Schwegler  reconciles  the 
accounts  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  with  that  of  Cicero.  But  the 
accounts  of  these  authors  may  be  reconciled  in  a  very  different  way ; 
namely,  by  a  passage  in  Cicero  which  the  German  critics  take  care 
to  keep  in  the  background,  or  at  all  events  never  quote  at  full 
length.  It  is  the  following  : — "  Quibus  quum  esse  praistantem 
I^umam  Pompilium  fama  ferret,  prajtermissis  suis  civibus  regem 
alienigenam  patrihus  auctorihus  sibi  ipse  populus  ascivit;  eumque 
ad  regnandum  Sabinum  hominem  Eomam  Curibus  accivit.  Qui  ut 
hue  venit,  quamquam  populus  curiatis  eum  comitiis  regem  esse 
jusserat,  tamen  ipse  de  suo  imperio  cuviatam  legem  tuUt."  ^ 

Here  we  have  the  patrum  auctoritas  and  lex  curiata  mentioned 
as  separate  and  distinct  things.  And  while  Cicero  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  why  Numa  should  have  resorted  twice  to  the  same 
body,  the  Comitia  Curiata,  first  for  his  election,  then  for  the  im- 
perium,  he  would  certainly  have  explained  further  why  he  should 
have  gone  to  them  thrice^  if  the  paires  auclores  whom  he  mentions 
were  nothing  else  but  these  same  Comitia.  But  we  will  not  enter 
further  into  these  questions  at  present,  as  we  shall  have  to  consider 
them  again  in  the  sequel. 

Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  observes  ^  on  the  interregnum  :  "  The  form 
of  government  which  is  recorded  to  have  succeeded  the  death  of 
Eomulus,  and  to  have  lasted  for  a  year,  is  equally  inconsistent  with 
experience,  and  its  duration  for  so  long  a  period  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable. The  senators,  whether  100,  150,  or  200  in  number,  are 
related  to  have  divided  themselves  into  Decurise  or  companies  of 
ten ;  the  order  of  precedence  of  each  decuria  was  then  determined 

1  De  Rep.  ii.  13.  2  Credibihty,  &c.  ch.  xi.  §  10. 
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by  Idt ;  ami  cadi  of  Iho  tfii  Hcnatjr.n  hiicccMHivi-ly  ox«;i<.i.;»il  Uio 
i'lilirr  ])oworH  of  king  f«»r  fivi'  diiyn,  witli  tin;  tilhj  of  IiiU-rrox, 
Aci'onliug  to  tills  arniiigcmciit,  Hovi'iity-ihrcf  Hoiialm-H  wouM  have 
lilliMl  ill  turn  ilu^  n«gal  iAYicr  during  ii  year  of  '^05  dayH.  Tliat  bo 
many  transfors  »»r  llii>  .siijiri'mo  powor  hIiouM,  at  a  time  wlicn  all 
constitutional  and  legal  cht'clvH  were  in  a  very  nidu  and  inoHiciciit 
stale,  have  been  (Hiit<tly  made,  is  wholly  incredible.  Even  a  com- 
munity mueli  more  civili/.etl  than  Koine  could  have  boon  in  tlio 
eighth  century  before  ("'lirist,  above  a  hundred  years  before  tlio 
legislation  of  Solon,  eould  liardly  jjuss  with  huccoss  througli  such  an 
ordeal.  A  similar  interregnum  is  related  to  have  occurred  between 
the  reigns  of  2suma  and  Tullus  llostilius,  and  between  tho.se  of 
Tullus  Ilostilius  and  Ancus  !^^arcius  ;  but  in  each  ca.se  to  have 
been  of  short  duration.  Dionysius  say.s  that  the  f(jrm  of  govern- 
ment was  found  to  fail,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  character 
and  jioliey,  iu  the  successive  Tnterregos ;  that  in  conse<iuence  the 
Senate  consulted  the  people,  whether  the  power  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  king,  or  of  annual  magistrates ;  and  that  the 
people  referred  the  matter  back  to  the  Senate,  who  decided  in 
favour  of  a  king.  lie  does  not,  however,  state  (what  would  inevit- 
ably have  happened)  that  this  form  of  government  led  to  civil  dis- 
cord, and  to  a  successful  attemjit  of  some  i")owerful  and  ambitious 
senator  to  retain  his  office  for  more  than  five  days.  This  would  be 
the  certain  result  if  such  a  polity  were  attempted  as  a  permanent 
mode  of  government.  Livy  finds  another  cause  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  inter-regal  form  of  government :  he  descril)es  the  ^leople 
as  complaining  that  they  had  a  hundred  masters  instead  of  one, 
and  as  declaring  that  they  would  not  endure  any  king  in  whose 
election  they  had  no  voice." 

^  Let  us  observe,  first  of  all,  that  the  Eomulean  year  is  said  to  be 
of  3G5  days,  though  it  is  notorious  that  the  astronomical  year  of 
twelve  months  was  not  introduced  at  Eome  till  the  reign  of  Xuma, 
and  did  not  even  then,  probably,  supersede  the  year  of  ten  months 
in  civil  affairs,  as  we  have  endeavoiu-ed  to  show  in  the  Introduction. 
But,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  Romulean  year,  at 
least,  having  had  only  ten  months,  yet  that  allowance  is  never 
made  by  modern  critics. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  proceeds  to  observe  that,  under  such  a  form  of 
government  as  the  interregnum,  "  some  powerful  and  ambitious 
senator"  would  inevitably  have  succeeded  in  retaining  his  office  for 
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more  than  five  days.  Upon  whicli  "vve  will  observe  that  here  also 
the  ancient  tradition  is  much  more  consistent  and  probable  than  the 
modern  criticism.  Among  so  recent  a  people  there  was  not,  as  Livy 
expressly  says,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been,  any  one  senator 
much  more  powerful  than  the  rest ;  and  this  was  the  reason,  as 
Livy  also  tells  us  in  the  same  passage,  why  none  of  the  senators  had 
aspired  to  be  king.^  In  fact,  if  we  consider  that  Eome  had  existed 
only  thirty-one  years — for  we  must  deduct  a  sixth  from  the  thirty- 
seven  years  ascribed  to  Romulus — and  if  we  further  reflect  that 
the  whole  polity  had,  as  it  were,  to  begin  anew  after  the  Sabine 
invasion,  Ave  shall  see  that  there  had  not  been  time  for  any  one 
man  or  family  to  acquire  vast  possessions  and  a  preponderating 
influence. 

''A  community  much  more  civilized  than  Eome"  would  have 
had  a  much  worse  chance  than  she  of  passing  through  such  an 
ordeal.  It  is  by  fortunate  generals  aided  by  mercenary  armies,  or 
by  men  whose  families  have  accumulated  great  wealth  and  influence 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  that  the  supreme  power  in  a  state  is 
commonly  seized.  The  "constitutional  check"  at  Eome  was  the 
best  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  The  j^^ople  were  the  army. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  himself  has  shown,  after  Livy,  that  they  were  not 
disposed  to  endure  any  but  a  king  of  their  own  creating,  though 
they  did  not  actually  declare  so,  as  he  makes  them.^  If,  under  such 
circumstances,  an  ambitious  senator  could  have  seized  the  tlirone, 
that,  indeed,  would  have  been  a  wonder. 

And  when  we  reflect  how  many  consuls  and  dictators  held  the 
supreme  power,  not  for  five  days,  but  for  months  and  years  together 
— for  several  of  the  consuls  were  elected  three  or  four  times  over — 
and  yet  that,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,^  no  attempt  was  made 
during  centuries  by  any  one  of  them  to  become  absolute  master  or 
king,  is  not  that,  though  not  only  true  but  indisputable,  much  more 
surprising  than  that  not  one  of  these  five-day  Interreges  should 
have  attempted  it  ]  Truly  there  is  something  in  the  old  Eoman 
character  which  we  moderns  do  not  quite  understand. 

^  "  Necdum  a  singulis,  quia  nemo  magnopere  eminebat  in  novo  ijoindo,  pro- 
veuerant  factiones  ;"  although,  "  certamen  regni  ac  cupido  patrum  animos  ver- 
sabat." — Liv.  i.  17. 

2  "Nee  ultra  nisi  regem,  etabipsis  creatum,  videbantur  passurV  —Lih. I  17. 

3  Sp,  Cassius,  Mselius,  and  Manlius  are  said  to  have  aimed  at  the  regal  power. 
But  with  respect  to  Mselius  the  charge  seems  to  have  been  unfounded,  and  is 
not  entirely  certain  with  regard  to  the  other  two. 


L'u.NcONrvc  Tin:  iNTKiti{|-(j\rM  1  l-r. 

"Tin*  (<xiMU»in'(«  of  \]hi  imino  iiM«l  iiiHtiluUon  ul  ihc  luU  rni^uuiu 
in  llui  liiHtoriciil  u^'o  of  lioiiio,"  contimics  Sir  (I.  ( '.  I^^win,  '*  may  I>«: 
coiisidtTcd,  liowi'vcr,  iih  ii  proof  of  its  derivation  from  tlio  n-^ul 
IM'riod.  W(i  can  i>iily  aicounl  i'm-  it  on  I  In*  snppoHition  that  it  wok 
an  old  constitntional  foriii,  wliidi  survived  uh  a  rolic  of  a  former 
state  of  thing's,  it  iinplit's  an  deetivn  royalty  ;  for  IicrtMlitary  huc- 
eeasion  Hueli  an  in^titntion  is  not  needed.  The  period  of  live  days 
really  existed  in  the  historical  time  ;  and  it  wa.s  probably  the  term 
actually  proscribed  and  observed  under  the  kind's,  it«  shortni'SH  l)eing 
dictated  by  nn)tive8  of  jealousy,  and  b(?ing  intended  to  prevent  any 
Interrex  from  actpiiring  a  danj^'erous  power.  If  it  was  known  that 
the  election  of  a  king  Avas  inipendini;,  the  seciu'ity  would  in  general 
be  adeijiuite  ;  the  parties  contending  for  the  throne  would  take  caro 
to  prevent  usurpation  ;  but  a  permanent  government  of  successivo 
five-day  kings  would  be  an  imi)ossibility,  if  the  king  was  really  at 
the  head  of  the  state,  and  was  not  a  mere  honorary  olHcer." 

Wo  have  no  renuirks  to  make  on  this  paragraph,  in  which 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  goes  a  great  way  to  refute  all  that  he  has  said 
before. 

"  It  may  be  observed,  likewise,"  proceeds  that  author,  "  that 
the  name  of  intrrrer  and  internr/num  is  an  absurdity  as  applied 
to  the  original  institution,  after  the  death  of  IJomulus,  in  the  form 
described  by  Cicero,  Dionysius,  Livy,  and  Plutarch.  The  reign  of 
one  of  these  five-day  kings  was  only  an  interregnum  in  the  sense 
that  it  came  between  the  reign  of  a  king  and  of  another  Interrex, 
or  between  the  reigns  of  two  Interreges.  It  was  not  conceived 
as  intervening  between  tlie  reigns  of  two  kings." 

Surely  the  whole  space  between  the  reigns  of  Eomulus  and  Xunia 
was  an  interregnum,  whatever  was  the  number  of  Interreges  that 
filled  it.  And  each  of  these  individuals  was  therefore  an  interrex^ 
and  not  a  rex — for  we  must  call  him  either  one  or  the  other.  For 
as  rex  answers  to  regmim,  so  interrex  answers  to  interregnum  ;  and 
it  would  indeed  have  been  an  absurdity  to  call  an  interrex  a  rex. 

"  Dionysius,  as  we  have  seen,  attributes  the  dislike  of  the  people 
for  the  interregal  system  to  the  changeable  character  of  the  govern- 
ment. Cicero  refers  it  to  their  love  of  royalty  {De  Rep.  ii.  12), 
while  Livy  describes  it  as  arising  from  a  jealousy  of  the  power  of 
the  Senate.  Livy  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Senate  conceded  the 
election  to  the  people,  but  retained  a  veto  upon  their  choice.  He 
believes  that  the  formal  confirmation  of  the  Senate,  given  in  later 
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times  to  the  decision  of  the  popular  assembly  even  before  it  was 
made,  had  its  origin  on  this  occasion." 

The  object  of  this  paragraph  seems  to  be  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  history  by  showing  that  the  historians  differed  in  opinion  about 
the  interregal  system.  Here,  however,  there  is  no  question  of  facts, 
but  only  of  motives ;  the  fact  is  plain,  that  the  people  from  what- 
ever motive  disliked  the  government.  Livy,  however,  agrees  with 
Cicero  in  representing  the  people  as  lovers  of  royalty.^  I^or  does  he 
ascribe  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  jealousy  of  the  Senate,  This 
is  an  interpolation  of  the  critic's.  What  they  complained  of  was  the 
tyrannical  nature  of  the  government — they  had  a  hundred  masters 
instead  of  one;''^  w^hich  agrees  very  much  with  Dionysius's  complaint 
of  the  changeable  character  of  the  government.  Cicero  also  says 
that  the  people  could  not  bear  the  interregal  government.^  And  so, 
after  all,  the  three  authors  do  not  very  widely  differ. 

In  a  note  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  says  : — "  A  fabulous  account 
of  the  government  of  QEnarea,  in  Etruria,  in  Aristotle  (Mirah. 
A  us.  94),  may  be  compared  with  the  description  of  this  interregal 
government.  The  city  in  question  is  reported,  from  fear  of  falling 
under  a  single  despot,  to  have  placed  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  emancipated  slaves,  and  to  have  changed  them  every  year." 

Contracted  would  surely  have  been  a  better  word  than  compared. 
The  Eomans  wanted  "a  single  despot;"  and  so  far  from  placing 
their  government  in  the  hands  of  emancipated  slaves  for  a  year, 
would  not  trust  it  in  the  hands  of  their  senators  for  five  days. 

*'The  election  of  the  new  king,"  continues  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, ^  **is 
described  as  made  by  the  Senate.  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  say 
that  it  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  old  Roman  and 
new  Sabine  senators  :  the  former  were  to  make  the  choice,  but  the 
person  chosen  was  to  be  a  Sabine.  The  regal  office  was  accordingly 
offered  to  Numa  Pompilius,  a  native  of  the  Sabine  town  of  Cures, 
the  son  of  Pompilius  Pompo.  He  was  born  on  the  natal  day  of 
Rome,  and  was  therefore  thirty- eight  years  old :  his  manners  were 
simple  and  austere ;  and  he  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom,  and  for 
his  piety  to  the  gods.     At  first  with  philosophic  indifference  to 

1  "Regnari  tamen  omnes  volebant." — Lib.  i.  17. 

2  ' '  Fremere  deinde  plebs,  multiplicatam  servitutem,  centum  pro  uno  dominos 
factos." — Ibid. 

3  "  Quum  ille  Romuli  Senatus  .  .  .  tentaret  post  Romuli  excessum  ut  ipse 
goreret  sine  rege  rempublicam,  populns  id  non  tulit," — De  Kep.  ii.  12. 

4  Chap.  xi.  g,  11.^ 


gn^itnoHH  Ijo  (IcrliiHMl  tlw*  jnoil'iTrd  Iwnioiir;  l)ut  at  liwt  ho  }  i«'Mr<l 
to  (MitroaticH,  and  wan  imaiiiiiKfUsly  rlcctcd  kiiij^  ]»y  tin*  Senate  .-irul 
till*  p»'i»j)l(».  'I'ho  ccremoii}'  l)y  which  the  auH]»ic(«H  in  eonfirnjation 
of  this  election  were  taken  iH  minutely  dcHcriljed  liy  Livy." 

If  Xunia  wa.M  Imru  in  the  flanu)  year  that  Jiomn  wuh  l)uilt,  ho  wa« 
not  thirty  ei^'ht  years  old  when  ho  was  clccU^d,  but  only  thirty  two. 
For  the  Ivoniulcan  yi>ar  was  inconlcHtahly  one  of  ton  niontliH,  arul 
Koiuulua  <li(d  after  iiaving  rei^'ne<l  thirly-.seven  of  Hudi  yearn,  and 
the  intt>rregnuni  lasted  ono  year.  The  paragra])!!  offerB  no  othc^r 
subjeel  of  remark. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  history,  commencing  with  the  cere- 
mony just  mcntionotl  of  Nuiua's  installation^ 


SECTION    V. 

UEIGN    OF   NUMA    rOMPIUUS. 

WnKN  Niima  arrived  at  Ivome,  ho  directed  that  the  gods 
should  be  consultod  by  augury  concerning  his  reign,  just  as 
Eoniulus  in  building  the  city  acquired  the  kingdom  by  taking 
the  auspices.  He  was  therefore  conducted  to  the  citadel  by  an 
augur — who  thereafter,  by  way  of  honour,  obtained  the  augur- 
ship  as  a  public  and  perpetual  priesthood- — where  he  sat  on  a 
stone  seat  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  south.  The  augur, 
with  his  head  veiled,  took  his  seat  on  Numa's  left  hand,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a  curved  rod  or  sceptre,  without  any 
knot  in  it,  which  is  called  a  lituus.      Then,  after  a  prayer  to 

1  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  note  at  vol.  i.  p.  445  (No.  118),  treats  of  a  constitutional 
point  wliioh  Joes  not  aftect  the  credibility  of  the  history,  and  to  which  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  returning. 

2  There  must  of  course  have  been  augui's  at  Rome  before  the  arrival  of 
Xuma,  or  he  could  not  have  been  consecrated  by  one  ;  besides,  Romulus 
himself  was  an  augur.  AVe  make  this  remark  because  another  passage  in 
Livy  (iv.  4)  has  sometimes  been  quoted  as  contradictory  of  the  present  one : 
"  Pontifices  augures,  Roraulo  regnante,  nidli  crant  :  ab  Numa  Pompilio  creati 
sunt."  But  of  course  Liv}-  only  means  here  that  there  was  no  public  priest- 
hood, or  college,  of  augurs,  in  the  time  of  Romulus  ;  which  is  consistent  with 
the  present  passage,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  such  a  priesthood  was  established. 
.According  to  Cicero  (Rep.  ii.  14),  Numa  also  added  two  angurs  to  the  former 
number,  making  five. 

l2 
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the  gocls,  taking  a  view  over  the  city  and  surrounding  territory, 
he  marked  out  and  determined  the  regions  from  east  to  west ; 
and  he  called  the  parts  to  the  south,  right,  and  the  parts  to 
the  north  left.  He  also  determined  in  his  mind,  as  a  sign, 
some  object  opposite  to  him  as  far  off  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Then,  transferring  the  lituus  to  his  left  hand,  and  placing  his 
right  on  Numa's  head,  he  uttered  the  following  prayer : — "  0 
Father  Jupiter,  if  it  be  lawful  that  this  Numa  Pompilius, 
whose  head  I  hold,  should  be  king  of  Rome,  declare  it  unto 
us  by  sure  and  certain  signs  within  those  boundaries  which  I 
have  marked  out,"  Then  he  recited  the  auspices  which  he 
desired  to  be  sent ;  on  the  appearance  of  w^hich  Numa  was 
declared  king,  and  descended  from  the  temple. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  thi'one,  Numa  prepared,  through 
laws  and  customs,  to  found,  as  it  were,  anew  the  city  which 
had  been  only  so  recently  established  by  force  of  arms.  He 
considered  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  means  to  this  end 
to  mitigate  the  fierce  disposition  of  the  people  by  accustoming 
them  to  peace,  for  nothing  tends  more  than  war  to  render  the 
mind  ferocious.  With  this  view,  he  established  the  Janus  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  Argiletum,  as  an  index  of  peace  and 
war ;  so  that  Avhen  it  was  opened  it  signified  that  the  city 
was  at  war,  and  when  shut,. that  there  was  peace  with  all  the 
surrounding  nations.  After  the  reign  of  ^N'uma,  it  has  only 
been  twice  shut :  once  in  the  consulship  of  T.  Manlius,  after 
the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  and  again,  by  a  grace  which 
the  gods  have  reserved  for  our  age,  by  the  Emperor  Csesar 
Augustus,  peace  having  been  established  both  on  sea  and 
land  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  Janus,  therefore,  being 
shut,  and  all  the  surrounding  peoples  being  conciliated  by 
alliances  and  treaties,  Numa  had  to  provide  lest,  in  this 
absence  of  all  external  danger,  the  minds  of  the  citizens, 
which  had  been  hitherto  restrained  by  fear  of  the  enemy  and 
military  discipline,  should  luxuriate  in  idleness.  Therefore 
he  thought  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  w^as  to  inspire  them 
Avith  fear  of  the  gods — the  most  efficacious  of  all  methods 
with  a  rude  and  uneducated  multitude,  as  in  that  age  they 
were.    But  as  this  could  not  be  impressed  upon  them  without 
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tlio  coiih  i\  aiicc  (il  sonic  niiiailt',  lie  i.rt'lciulctl  llml  he  liad 
llorliiriml  iiilci\  lews  willi  llic  ^nxldc^s  lO^'cria  ;  tlmt.  it  wjih  at 
luT  Itiddiii;^  lie  iiislit  iilcil  tin*  siiticd  rites  most,  acccptahh'  to 
tlu'  ^»mIs,  and  a|n>(tiiilrd  lor  cacli  diviiiily  the  jjidpcr  piiuHlH. 
And  tlic  tirst  thin«^'  In*  did  was  to  divide  tlu;  yoar  into  twelve 
lunar  nionllis.  Uul  as  (lie  iikkhi  dues  imt  eonipli'tc  thirty 
days  in  a  nmnili.  and  as  (licie  are  souk;  days  wanting  to  fill 
np  llie  wliole  year  aceordin;^^  to  the  eourso  ol'  the  snn,  he  so 
contrived,  hy  inters])ersinL^  intercalary  months,  that  in  every 
twentieth  year  tlu*  days  should  come  back  to  and  af^i'W!  with 
the  same  ]>hice  of  the  sun  IVom  which  they  had  started,  the 
true  })erioil  oi"  all  the  years  heini,^  thus  completed.  At  the 
same  time  he  appointed  the  days  called  f<(sti  and  ncfasti, 
because  it  would  be  sometimes  convenient  that  nothin^^  should 
be  transacted  with  the  i)eoph'.' 

Then  he  ap])lie(l  his  mind  to  the  creatin*^  of  priests,  althouc^h 
\w  himselt  })eri'ormed  many  sacred  rites,  and  especially  those 
which  belonged  to  {\\q  Jlamc7i  of  Jupiter.  JUit  as  he  thought 
that  iu  a  warlike  city  tliere  would  be  more  kings  like  IJomulus 
than  like  himself,  and  that  they  would  take  the  field  them- 
selves,— lest  on  such  occasions  the  sacred  rites  discharged  by 
the  king  should  be  left  unperformed,  he  created  a  regularyfr^??ir7? 
of  Jupiter,  and  appointed  that  he  should  \vear  a  splendid  vest- 
ment, and  should  have  the  privilege  of  the  royal  curule  chair. 
He  also  appointed  two  qWvqy  Jiamincs,  one  to  Mars,  the  other 
to  Quirinus.  He  also  chose  Vestal  virgins,  a  priesthood  that 
had  originated  at  Alba,  and  one  not  alien  to  the  founder  of 
the  state.  To  those  he  gave  a  stipend  from  the  public  money, 
so  that  they  might  assiduously  conduct  the  worship  of  the 
temple  ;  and  he  rendered  them  holy  and  venerable  by  the 
vow  of  chastity,  and  by  other  ceremonies.  Xuma  also  built 
himself  a  dwelling,  or  small  palace,  close  to  the  Temple  of 
Yesta,  wdiich  lay  under  the  northern  side  of  the  Palatine 
Hill,  about  midway  between  the  Porta  Mugionis  and  Porta 

^  That  this  new  calendar  was  kept  secret  is  evident  because  the  people  did 
not  know  the  dies  fasti  and  ncfasti.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  in  poiniiar  use 
the  old  calendtU",  and  consetpieutly  the  old  civil  year  of  ten  months,  went  ou. 
AVe  have  adverted  to  this  subject  in  the  Introduction. 
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Komanula.  This  appears  to  have  been  his  official  abode  as 
chief  priest,  as  well  as  king ;  for  he  had  also  another  residence 
on  the  Quirinal.^  He  also  chose  twelve  priests  of  Mars 
Gradivus,  called  Salii,  giving  them  the  distinction  of  an 
embroidered  tunic,  and  over  that  a  brazen  breastplate  ;  and  he 
appointed  that  they  should  carry  those  celestial  shields  called 
ancilia,  and  should  make  procession  through  the  city,  singing 
certain  verses,  accompanied  with  tripudia  and  a  solemn  dance. 
He  then  appointed  as  Pontifex  Numa  Marcius,  the  son  of 
Marcus,  one  of  the  Fathers,  and  delivered  to  liim  all  the 
sacred  rites,  written  out  and  sealed.  These  directed  with  what 
victims,  on  what  days,  and  in  which  temples,  the  sacrifices 
should  be  performed,  and  whence  the  money  should  be  taken 
to  defray  the  expense  of  them.  And  he  subjected  all  other 
sacred  rites,  both  public  and  private,  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Pontiff ;  so  that  the  people  might  have  somebody  to  consult, 
and  the  confusion  of  the  sacred  law  be  prevented,  either 
through  neglecting  the  hereditary  rites  or  adopting  foreign 
ones.  Nor  was  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pontiff  to  be  confined 
to  celestial  ceremonies,  but  was  to  extend  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  funerals,  and  the  rites  for  appeasing  the  Manes ; 
also  as  to  what  prodigies,  manifested  either  by  lightning  or  in 
any  other  manner,  were  to  be  attended  to  and  expiated.  And 
in  order  to  elicit  them  from  the  divine  will,  he  dedicated  on 
the  Aventine  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Elicius,  and  consulted  that 
deity,  by  auguries,  which  prodigies  were  to  be  attended  to. 

The  minds  of  the  people  being  thus  turned  from  arms  and 
war  to  give  their  attention  to  these  things,  had  something 
wherewith  to  occupy  them :  while  the  constant  care  of  the 
gods,  who  seemed  to  be  always  present  in  human  affairs, 
imbued  the  breasts  of  all  with  such  a  piety,  that  faith  and 
the  sanctity  of  oaths  seemed  to  govern  them,  backed  by  fear 
of  the  laws  and  retributive  justice.  And  as  tlie  manners 
of  the  citizens  seemed  to  form  themselves  after  the  unique 
example  of  their  king,  so  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  had 
before  thought  that  a  camp,  rather  than  a  city,  had  been 
placed  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  all,  now 

1  Solinus,  i.  21. 
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l)('l^aii  t(t  li'spcct  it,  iiMil  to  think  it  a  w  ickcdiic.s.s  lo  uho  S'uAcAiita 
towarcls  a  pcopli^  that  was  lolully  occupicMl  in  tin*  worship  uf 
tho  gods. 

There  was  a  j^idNc  nc;ir  IJonie  thiou'^'li  which  i;in  a  Htreani 
procoeiling  rnmi  a  pcii'iinial  Innnlaiii  wliirh  )»iii.sl,  I'nrth  in 
a  (lark  cave.  Here  Nnnia  IViMpimtly  ivpninMl  ah)no,  as  it  to 
meet  llie  <r<»«hl('ss,  and  dcdicatcil  it  to  the  rMnicna*.  hcr.'inqo 
thiMr  conncils  with  his  wife  I^«;oria  weic  held  tlicic  vVnd  lie 
in.s(.itut(>d  a  solonui  worship  to  Faitli  alono  ;  and  l)a(le  the 
Jlaniinr.'i  repair  (o  licr  Icmph'  in  a  carved  charjot,  and  jx-r- 
iorni  tlic  service  willi  llic  liand  covered  as  far  as  tlie  fingers, 
to  sliow  that  fnitli  was  (o  be  observed,  and  that  it  had  a  (;()n- 
secrated  seat  in  tlie  right  liand.  He  also  ai)p(>inte(l  and  de(li- 
cated  many  other  sacrilices,  and  places  for  perlbrniin^^  them, 
which  the  })ontins  call  Argei.  Ihit  the  gi-catest  of  all  liis 
works  was  the  preservation  of  peace  throughout  his  reign. 
Thus  two  kings  in  succession  contributed,  in  different  ways, 
to  tlie  augmentation  of  the  city :  one  by  war,  the  other  by 
peace.  Numa  reigned  forty-three  years,  according  to  Livy 
and  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus,  and  thirty-nine  according  to 
Cicero  and  Polybius.^ 

Cicero  adds-  to  the  above  account,  that  Numa  divided 
among  the  people  the  lands  -Nvliich  Eomulus  had  conquered ; 
that  he  made  the  sacred  rites  which  he  instituted  difficult  to 
be  learnt,  from  the  number  of  observances,  but  easy  to  be 
performed  on  account  of  their  cheapness :  both  which  things 
would  tend  to  enhance  the  character  and  influence  of  the 
priesthood,  by  the  mystery  in  which  it  involved  them,  and  by 
the  inducement  which  it  offered  to  the  people  to  perform  the 
rites.  The  same  authority  says  that  he  also  instituted  mar- 
kets, games,  and  other  opportunities  for  the  bringing  of  men 
together. 

Eemarks. — The  pacific,  inert,  and  somewhat  shadowy  character 

of  Niima,  the  attention  which  he   directs   almost    exclusively  to 

religions  matters,  and   his    reputed   commerce  with  Egeria,   have 

afforded  the  best  handle  to  the  sceptical  critics  for  attacking  the 

1  Cic.  De  Eep.  ii.  14.  2  j],ij^ 
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early  Eoman  history,  and  for  attributing  to  it,  as  well  as  to  Numa 
himself,  a  mythical  character.  "VVe  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that 
there  really  was  a  king  of  that  name,  and  that  his  reign  occupied 
the  space  between  that  of  Eomulus  and  Tullus  Hostilius.  Our 
chief  reason  for  this  opinion — besides  the  constancy  of  tradition, 
which  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  or  directly  after,  began  to  be  fortified 
by  record — is  the  improbability  that  the  Eonians  in  the  age  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  erected  in  the  Capitol  statues  of  all  his 
predecessors,  should  have  forgotten  the  kings  who  reigned  during 
the  two  preceding  centuries,  including  Romulus  as  their  founder. 
Further,  if  the  history  were  fictitious,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that 
the  Eomans  would  have  invented  Numa,  a  Sabine  king,  and  there- 
fore a  strong  j^roof  of  enduring  Sabine  influence,  if  not  domina- 
tion, as  the  founder  of  their  religious  institutions.  If  they  had  had 
the  liberty  of  choice,  they  would  doubtless — as  the  history  is  con- 
fessedly written  from  the  Eoman  point  of  view — have  selected  for 
this  purpose  a  Eoman ;  and,  according  to  the  hypothesis  that  the 
whole  is  a  myth,  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy  for  them  to  do 
this  as  to  invent  Numa. 

Schwegler  indeed  remarks:^  "If  Xuma  appears  as  a  Sabine, 
this  has  its  motive  not  so  much  in  the  character  of  the  worship 
which  he  established,  since  this — as,  for  example,  the  worship  of 
Vesta,  the  Salii,  &c. — is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Sabines.  It 
was  rather  done  because  the  Sabine  race  was  renowned  for  its  piety, 
and  therefore  a  Sabine  seemed  best  suited  for  the  part  of  a  Numa." 

But,  if  the  worship  which  he  established  was  as  much  Eoman  as 
Sabine,  that  was  a  further  reason  for  the  myth  to  have  preferred  a 
Eoman  for  its  founder.  And  if  a  Sabine  was  selected  because  that 
race  was  conspicuously  pious,  then  the  Eomans  had  already  had 
a  Sabine  ruler  in  King  Tatius ;  and  the  myth  might  have  fathered 
the  institutions  upon  him,  without  perpetuating  a  Sabine  dynasty. 
But,  in  truth,  Numa  was  the  second  King  of  Eome,  because  it  was 
the  turn  of  the  Sabine  part  of  the  population  to  be  represented  on 
the  throne.  His  piety  is  only  a  secondary  and  accidental  consider- 
ation ;  though  no  doubt  it  might  have  been  a  motive  with  the 
Eomans  to  elect  him.  'Not  do  we  think  that  the  objections 
brought  against  the  history  conclusively  prove  Numa  to  have  been 
a  mythical  person,  or  even  all  the  institutions  established  by  him  to 
have  been  false.    These  objections  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine. 

1  S.  522,  Anm.  1. 
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*' \\\)  \m\o  uln'iuly   intiiniUod,"  nnyH  Sdnvo^'lcr,'  "how  Nimm  i»i 
to  la-  cstiumljMl.      Ill-  JM  llic  coiiiitrrinirt,  or,   if  you  will,  tin*  roin 
ploMinit,  of  IvoiiMiluH.      Ah  i\n)  inytli  aftrr  wliich  tlm  early  Jioiimn 
luHlory  was  coiistiuclrtl  sot  out  from   ilio  aHHUiupiion    lliat   Koiih; 
hd^an  onlirt^ly  afn'sli,  lirou^'lil  with  it  ahsohitcly  no  politico  roli^'ioim 
tlowry,  ])ut  |)ro(lu(MMl  out  of   its  own   hosoin  itn   juriHprudriKM?,  its 
couHtitutiou,  its  ri'li^'iou,   its  worshij),  it  In-caiuu  norcssary  to  rofor 
i\w  introduction  of  its  rtdi^MouR  forms,  as  woll  as  tlio  cHtahliHliiucnt 
of  llio  stato,  of  the  military  syHtcui,  and  of  the  constitution,  to  sonio 
known  indiviilual.      i»ut  the  dissimilar  (jualitirs  of  a  warlike?  hero 
and  a  rolij^ious  founder  couhl  not  he  attrihutcd  to  the  sann;  person, 
the  ih'st   king,   without   the   greatest   imi)rohahility.      In   onler   to 
escape  this,  the  myth  attrihuted  the  foundation  of  liome  to  two 
indiviihials,  one  oi'  whom,  a  warlike    j)rincc  and  con(iueror,  founds 
the  state  ;  wliile  the  other,  a  peaceful  prince  and  model  of  i)icty,  a 
favouvite  and  conlidant  of  the  gods,  founds  its  religion  and  morals." 
\N'e  have  here  an  admission  that  it  is  more  prol>ahle  and  con- 
formable to  truth  that  the  political  and  military  institutions  of  a 
stato  and    its  religious    institutions  should  bo  introduced  by  two 
different  persons  than  by  the  same  person  ;  and,  therefore,  the  his- 
tory as  it  stands  is  more  probable  and  conformable  to  truth  than  if 
it  had  ascribed  them  all  to  Ixomulus.     And  -we  shall  show  further 
on  that  this  was  not  necessarily  an  invention. 

It  is  self-evident,  and  needs  no  argument  to  prove,  that  every  city 
composed,  as  Eome  is  said  to  have  been,  of  a  mixture  of  different 
peoples, — Eanines,  shepherds,  fugitives,  Sabines,  and  others, — 
must  begin  with  new  institutions,  and  we  have  already  pointed  out 
that  those  introduced  by  Romulus  were  absolutely  indispensable. 
If  aU  these  dissimilar  elements  had  been  described  as  united  under 
a  ready-made  constitution,  that  assuredly  would  have  been  a  myth. 
But  the  assertion  that  Ixomulus  brought  no  politico-religious  prin- 
ciples with  him  is  quite  unwarranted.  "We  have  already  endea- 
voured to  show  that  he  had  such  principles  by  his  Greek  descent 
and  education,  and  that  he  applied  them  both  to  his  civil  and 
religious  institutions. 

"  That  the  state  of  the  case  with  Xuma,"  continues  Schwegler, 
"  was  such  as  we  have  described, 'that  he  was  no  more  an  historical 
person  than  Eomulus,  is  manifest  from  the  abstract  nature  of  his 
personality.     He  is  nothing  but  the  founder  of  the  Eoman  religion 

1  Biich  xi.  §  6. 
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and  ceremonial  law.  In  this  are  included  all  his  acts,  his  whole 
personal  existence.  For  the  rest  he  is  quite  a  shadowy  being,  void 
of  all  individuality.  The  myth  indicates  this  by  saying  that  Numa 
was  grey  from  his  childhood.  This  trait  is  the  more  remarkable 
and  instructive  as  the  same  thing  is  said  of  the  da3mon  Tages ; 
who,  as  founder  of  the  Etruscan  discipline,  is  quite  an  analogous 
figure  to  ISTuma." 

We  may  well  doubt  the  critical  judgment  of  an  author  who  can 
assert  that  Tages  is  quite  an  analogous  figure  to  Numa.  Tages  is  a 
boy  ploughed  up  in  the  fields,  who,  after  delivering  his  precepts, 
vanishes  as  suddenly  as  he  had  appeared ;  Numa,  when  elected 
King  of  Eome,  is  a  mature  man,  who  has  gone  through  a  long 
course  of  education  and  discipline,  and  reigns  many  years  over 
the  Eomans.  Tages  founds  the  new  discipline  of  the  Aruspices ; 
N'uma  founds  nothing  new  at  all,  but  only  establishes  ceremonies 
and  23riesthoods  in  honour  of  gods  already  existing.  The  story 
of  Numa's  early  greyness  is  found  only  in  Servius;^  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  Eoman  historians,  and  is  probably  an  absurd 
exaggeration. 

Why  nothing  is  attributed  to  Xuma  but  his  religious  acts,  we 
shall  consider  further  on. 

"■  The  idea  of  a  religious  founder,"  continues  Schwegler,  "  such 
as  forms  the  groundwork  of  Numa's  character,  is,  especially  in  its 
application  to  the  age  with  which  we  are  concerned,  an  utterly 
unhistorical  and  almost  childish  representation.  Eeligious  rites 
and  usages  are  the  oldest  hereditaments  of  nations,  and  are  found 
in  the  first  dawn  of  history  :  no  single  individual  has  founded  the 
religion  of  the  Umbrians,  the  Sabines,  or  Latms.  Still  less  can  it 
be  believed  that,  as  is  related  of  Numa,  a  single  lawgiver  should, 
in  an  already  existing  state,  have  introduced  and  founded  the  whole 
form  of  religious  worship." 

And  yet  there  are  instances  of  this  having  been  done  even  in 
modern  times.  Luther  introduced  and  established  the  whole  form 
of  the  Lutheran  worship  ;  Calvin,  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  j 
and  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  Mahomet  founded  the  substance  as  well  as  the  forms  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  j  not  to  speak  of  Moses  and  the  Jewish  religion. 

All  forms  of  religious  worship,  even  the  oldest,  must  have  had 
an  origin,   and  have  been  founded  by  some   person  or  persons. 

1  Ad  Mn.  vi.  809. 
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^^^^l(^  wnn  n  now  mil  ion,  and,  from  th«  mixi'il  rlmmrtrr  of  its 
population,  must  liav<<  riMpiirnl  Honn^  law^ivrr  of  tliin  kin<l. 
IvomuluH,  nH  SchwoK^or  hIiowh,  wi\h  not  a  j)arti<;ul«rly  roli^ioun 
porHon  ;  nor  wtuiltl  his  ritt|urnt  wuih  and  lln-  proHHing  n<'(;oH«ity 
of  iTgulatin^;  tlio  civil  and  military  conHtitution  of  tin*  Htaii!  havo 
allowed  him  mucli  time  for  the  allairs  of  reli;^'ion.  Xor  i»  it  tnns 
that  Numa  is  supposed  to  have  founded  tln^  if/mfr  fornj  (>(  religioUH 
worship.  There  must  luivo  been  lorms  Im  those  Orcok  and  otlicr 
deities  already  tvsljil dished  by  Komulus  ;  and  for  thoso  Sa]»ino  odch 
established  by  'latins  on  the  (^hiirinal.  Xor  W(»re  tlio  forniH  intro 
dneeil  by  Numa  altoj^'ether  new,  as  S(  hwe<^der  liimself  will  tfll  ns 
immediately. 

"Tho  h>gend  of  Numa,"  proceeds  that  autlior,  "is  further  refuted 
by  the  following  consideration.  Had  Xuma  really  established  the 
observances  and  institutions  wliich  tradition  ascribes  to  him,  these 
must  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Romans  ;  or  where  they  are  found 
among  other  nations,  these  nati<ms  must  liave  borrowed  them  from 
the  Komans.  Now  they  are  all  found  among  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  races  composing  the  Koman  nationality,  althougli  it  is 
incapable  of  proof,  and  indeed  is  not  oven  probable,  that  either 
of  tlio  races  derived  them  from  the  Ixomans.  Thus  Xuma  is  said 
to  have  established  the  worship  of  Vesta,  and  appointed  the  first 
Vestal  virgins.  But  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  the  hearth  was 
common  to  the  Latins  and  Sabines  from  the  very  beginning  ;  it  be- 
longs to  the  earliest  and  most  widely  disseminated  worship  of  the 
whole  Italo-IIellenic  race  ;  and  the  priesthood  of  Vesta  was  one  of 
the  oldest  priesthoods  of  the  Latins.  It  is,  therefore,  incredible, 
whether  Rome  "was  a  colony  of  the  Alba  Longa  or  not,  that  the 
service  of  Vesta  should  have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 
second  king,  a  Sabine ;  on  the  contrary,  the  original  settlement 
on  the  Palatine  must  have  had  this  worship-),  and  have  possessed  a 
common  hearth  of  the  city.  In  like  manner  the  institution  of  the 
Salii,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Pontifices  and  Flamines,  are 
ascribed  to  Xuma ;  but  all  these  priesthoods  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  old  Latin  institutions  j  and  Salii  especially  are  found  at  Alba 
Longa,  at  Tibur,  and  Tusculum.  It  is  further  said,  that  Xuma 
established  the  worship  of  Quirinus  in  honour  of  the  deified 
Romulus.  But  Quirinus  appeal's  before  this  among  the  gods  to 
whom  King  Tatius  erects  altars  ;  he  was  an  ancient  national  deity 
of   the    Sabines,   and  his  worship   was  certainly  older    than    the 
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foundation  of  Rome.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  worship  of 
Terminus,  which  J^uma  is  related  to  have  introduced ;  while, 
according  to  another  tradition,  Tatius  had  already  built  an  altar  and 
founded  a  chapel  to  that  god.  Lastly,  the  institution  of  the  Fetiales 
is  attributed  to  Numa,  though  it  was  from  ancient  times  common 
to  all  the  Italian  peoples  of  the  Latin- Sabine  stock.  The  opinion, 
therefore,  must  be  abandoned  that  all  these  institutions  proceeded 
from  the  second  King  of  Rome.  Rather,  according  to  all  pro- 
bability, the  original  settlers  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  first  immi- 
grants on  the  Quirinal,  must  have  brought  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  worships  with  them,  and  the  amalgamation  of  them  into 
the  Roman  religion  must  have  been  a  work  of  gradual  mediation 
and  reconciliation." 

This  agrees  with  what  we  have  already  said,  that  Numa  was  not 
so  entirely  the  founder  of  the  Roman  religion  as  is  asserted  by 
those  whose  object  it  is  to  make  him  appear,  on  that  account,  a 
mythical  person.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  did  not  take 
a  very  long  while  to  reconcile  all  these  different  worships,  and  that 
Numa  may  have  done  a  great  deal  in  this  way.  Paganism,  having 
no  dogmas,  was  not  shocked  by  a  variety  of  rites,  but  easily  admitted 
them  all. 

The  first  part  of  the  paragraph  just  quoted  contains  a  palpable 
fallacy.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  institutions  which  I^uma 
established  must  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  when  they 
are  found  among  other  nations  must  have  been  borrowed  from 
them.  This  might  be  true  if  Xuma  had  invented  these  institutions ; 
but  nobody  says  that  he  did.  The  worships  which  he  established 
were  not  new.  His  great  work  was  the  establishment  of  a  hierarchy 
to  superintend  the  religious  services  in  general,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  regular  priests  for  the  service  of  those  deities  whom  he 
found  already  established,  or  whom  he  introduced,  at  Rome. 

Among  these,  it  is  not  incredible  that  Numa  may  have  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  Yesta.  If  that  worship  was  a  Latin  as  well 
as  a  Sabine  institution,  and  even  more  Latin  than  Sabine,  yet,  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Romulus  was  of  Greek  descent, 
this  may  not  affect  the  question.  Besides,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reif^n  at  least,  when  there  was  such  a  dearth  of  women,  he  would 
not  have  been  much  inclined  to  devote  any  of  them  to  a  life  of 
chastity.  I^or,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  scandal  about  his 
mother,  might  he  have  felt  much  reverence  or  liking  for  the  insti- 
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tulioii.  ^Forrovor,  S('li\V('^;l(M'  liiiuhult  hIiuwh  in  a  noti- '  tlial  llio 
unir  conm'xioii  of  iho  FlaiiM'ii  (jhiirijmliK-  -wIioho  iriHtitutii.n  in 
univcrHiiIly  iittril)iit('«l  to  iS'uiim  with  lljr  \'rhtjilH,  Htn-ii^llniiH  tlio 
I>n)1>iil)ility  timt  tlio  laltur  iiIho  luny  liavi^  Ix'cn  inHiitutcMl  \>y  liim. 
ThuM,  QH  Sclnvt'^'lcr  i>()intH  out,  it  in  tin-  I'liimcii  (^MiiiiimliH  >vho 
uct'oiiipunii'H  the  \'('Htaln  to  CaTc,  and  it  is  in  liin  Ijouhc  that  tlie 
siiciiMJ  utensils  of  X'csta's  tcnijihi  are  IjuriiMl.'-^  ']'o  wliicli  may  he 
a<Metl  that  it  was  tlie  Manicn  (jhiirinalis  and  tlie  VcHtiils  who 
ollbred  tho  saciillio  at  the  Consuulia.^  Tlio  connexion  of  the 
FlauKMi  Cj)uirinalis  with  tlie  Vestals  may  have  arisen  eitlier  from 
the  reputed  ori<,Mn  of  Koniulus,  or  because  liomulus,  as  tlie  founder 
of  tho  city,  was  necessarily  connected  with  the  puLlic  hearth  of 
tho  city. 

It  ia  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  show  that  the  worship  of  Quirinus 
and  Teru\inus,  and  the  institutions  of  the  Salii,  Pontificcs,  and 
Flaniines,  may  have  existeil  elsewhere  than  at  IJonie,  and  hefore  the 
time  of  ^lumu;  since  ho  is  not  said  to  have  invented  them,  but 
only  to  have  established  them.  And,  indeed,  tho  circumstance 
that  these  institutions  were  not  original,  but  copied,  tells  very 
much  against  the  argument  for  making  Xuma  a  mythical  per- 
sonage, and  shows  him  only  a  careful,  plodding,  commonplace  sort 
of  king. 

"The  Eoman  tradition,"  continues  Schwegler,  "shows  by  its 
inconsistencies  that  tho  attributing  of  these  institutions  to  Xuma 
rests  not  on  any  certain  historical  grounds,  but  is  a  mere  inference 
from  probability.  The  introduction  of  the  Fetial  ceremonies,  for 
instance,  is  not  universally  attributed  to  Kuma,  but  by  some 
writers  to  TuUus  llostilius,  by  others  to  Ancus  Marcius.  The 
motive  for  these  diflerent  accounts  is  clear.  The  introduction  of 
the  institution  was  ascribed  to  Xuma  as  the  founder  of  the  Eoman 
sacred  law,  of  which  the  Fetial  law  formed  part.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  considered  that  so  peaceable  a  prince  as  Xuma,  who  never 
went  to  war,  would  not  have  introduced  the  institution  of  the 
Fetials,  and  regulated  the  forms  for  declaring  war,  but  rather  his 
warlike  successor,  Tullus  Hostilius.  From  both  these  considerations 
together  proceeded  the  account  which  attributed  them  to  Ancus 
Marcius,  who,  according  to  Livy,-*  had  a  temper  between  that  of 
Xuma  and  Tullus,  and  was  therefore  a  lilvoly  person  to  institute 

1  S.  554,  Anm.  2.  2  l^^.   ^-    40  .  Val.  Max.  i.  1,  10. 

3  Above,  p.  71,  seqq.  •*  Lib.  i.  32. 
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warlike  ceremonies.  There  is  the  same  variance  about  the  worship 
of  Yesta,  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Numa  and  sometimes  to 
Romulus,  and  about  the  institution  of  the  augurs,  which  is  also 
ascribed  to  both  those  kings  j  whilst  sometimes  Numa  and  some- 
times Tatius  is  represented  as  introducing  the  worship  of  Quirinus. 
The  same  also  holds  good  with  respect  to  Terminus.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  year  of  twelve  months  is  ascribed  by  others  to 
Tarquinius  Priscus  j  the  division  of  the  Eoman  territory  into  dis- 
tricts or  pagi  with  their  proper  magistrates,  to  Servius  Tullius,  as 
well  as  the  founding  of  the  trade  guilds.  Tradition,  in  referring 
these  institutions  to  Numa,  did  not  do  so  on  precise  and  certain 
historical  evidence,  but  only  because  the  character  of  these  institu- 
tions seemed  to  suit  the  general  idea  formed  of  Kuma." 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  the  author  really  thought  that  there  was 
any  weight  in  these  objections,  he  should  have  before  represented 
Numa  as  so  entirely  the  founder  of  the  Roman  religion,  and  even 
on  that  account  have  compared  him  with  the  supernatural  Tages  1 

If  some  of  the  institutions  mentioned  were  referred  to  Numa  on 
account  of  his  general  character,  that  is  enough  to  show  what  his 
general  character  was  ;  and  in  a  matter  of  such  high  antiquity  this 
may  suffice.  It  is  no  fatal  objection  that  the  origin  of  some  of  his 
institutions  was  disputed  by  Roman  antiquaries.  In  what  country 
that  has  an  ancient  history  have  not  such  matters  been  disputed  1 
On  the  other  hand,  w^e  do  not  find  it  doubted  that  he  was  the  chief 
founder  of  the  Roman  priesthood,  and  of  the  sacerdotal  system,  and 
the  only  founder  of  the  Roman  sacred  law.  These  are  his  chief  and 
most  important  characteristics,  and  in  comparison  of  them  it  is  of 
little  moment  whether  he  may  or  may  not  have  introduced  a  few 
ceremonies  and  worships.  That  he  was  the  founder  of  the  religious 
law  there  was  indeed  documentary  evidence,  which  must  have  been 
in  existence  at  least  down  to  the  Gallic  conflagration ;  for  he  had 
Avritten  it  out  and  attested  it,  and  delivered  it  into  the  custody  of 
the  chief  pontiff.  Yet,  though  this  document  must  have  lasted 
centuries,  it  is  denied  that  the  early  Roman  history  was  at  all 
supported  by  documentary  evidence,  that  there  was  anything  to 
show  that  ISTuma  was  not  a  mythical  personage,  and  even  his  name 
an  invention  ! 

But,  even  about  the  institutions  in  question,  more  contradiction 
has  been  imputed  than  really  exists.  Although  there  appears  to  be 
a  discrepancy  between  Cicero  and  Livy,  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
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il(M*lanit.i(Hi  (if  war  l»y  Fotialc^H,  tlm  forinor  referring  it  to  Tiillux 
llosliliuM,  thr  lattrr  to  Aiicuh  MarciuHj*  yot  Mvy  dooM  not  con- 
liinlict  liiiMMi'ir,  as  Si'liwc^lor  intiinatrH.-  Tlin  FetialrH  \vlii«h  tliat 
liiHtoriaii  iiitro(liici«M  in  tho  roigii  of  'rulhis  IIoHtiliuH  •''  aro  not  oni- 
ployod  ill  declaring  war,  but  in  making  a  In-aty.  Livy,  in  tho  pro- 
ooding  chapter,  rcpn'sonts  tli(^  Koinans  and  Alhans  an  going  to  war 
witliout  any  previous  (hM-hiration  :  and  the  I-'ctiahiH  aro  only  cm- 
ph)y(Hl  to  draw  up  tlie  treaty  containing  tlie  ronditionH  to  ho 
inij)osed  hy  tlie  result  of  tho  conihat  hctwcon  the  jloratii  and  tlio 
Curatii.  It  is  vi>ry  likely,  theroforo,  tliat  Nunia,  aw  Dionysius  and 
Plutarch  state*,'  may  hav(>  introduced  Fetial  lawB,  though  they  did 
not  extend  to  the  particular  case  of  declaring  war  ;  a  circumstanco 
wliicli  agrees  with  his  peaccahlc  reign,  for  he  made  many  treaties, 
though  ho  mado  no  wars.'  Livy,  in  describing  the  Fetial  cere- 
monies introduced  l)y  Ancus  ^larcius,  expressly  limits  them  to  the 
declarati(Hi  of  wav.''  But  it  is  inconceivahlo,  if  the  institution  had 
been  altogether  new,  that  T.ivy  should  not  have  also  mentioned  its 
otlier  and  more  peaceable  functions.  The  declaration  of  war  was 
only  something  superadded  to  tho  already  existing  functions  of  the 
Fetialcs.  That  Livy  knew  of  their  previous  existence  is  evident 
from  his  mentioning  them  under  the  reign  of  Tullus ;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  ground  for  charging  him  with  contradicting  himself  in 
the  course  of  a  few  pages.  This  gradual  development  of  the  Fetial 
law,  moreover,  may  have  contributed  to  throw  some  obscurity  over 
its  origin ;  and  Cicero  finding  the  Fetials  employed  for  the  first 
time — for  Xuma  made  no  wars — under  Tullus,  in  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Alba,  may  have  inadvertently  concluded  that  they  had 
their  origin  then.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  these  remarks,  then 
Scliwegler's  ingenious  invention  of  a  motive  for  these  different 
accounts  fi^lls  to  the  ground. 

The  controversy  about  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta  was 
an  idle  one.    Cicero  and  Livy,  the  two  best  authorities  for  the  early 

1  ac.  De  Rep.  ii.  17  ;  Liv.  i.  32. 

«  S.  555,  Anm.  2. 

3  Ibid.  c.  24. 

*  Diouys.  ii.  72  ;  Pint.  Num.  12. 

5  "Qiium  omnium  circa  fiuitimorum  societate  ac  fcederibus  juiixisset 
animos." — Liv.  i.  19. 

^  "  Ut  tameu,  quoniam  Numa  in  pace  rcligiones  instituisset,  a  se  bellicse 
cnerimonia?  proderentur  ;  nee  gererentur  solum,  sed  etiam  indicerentur  bella 
aliquo  ritu  ;  jus  ab  antiqua  gente  ^quicolis,  quod  nunc  fetiales  habent, 
descripsit,  quo  res  repetuntur." — Lib.  i.  32. 
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history  of  Eome,  both  affirm  that  it  was  founded  by  N'uma.^  Some 
nameless  writers,  indeed,  without  consulting  any  evidence,  inferred 
merely  from  the  presumption  that,  as  Eomulus  was  reputed  to 
have  sprung  from  Alba,  and  as  the  worship  of  A^esta  was  established 
there,  he  must  have  introduced  it  at  Eome ;  but  Dionysius,  who 
appears  to  have  examined  this  question  with  more  than  usual 
diligence,  calls  their  writings  empty  and  foolish. ^  And  he  adduces 
as  a  conclusive  argument  against  them  the  situation  of  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  ;  which  stood  not  within  the  walls  of  Eoma  Quadrata,  or 
the  original  Eomulean  city,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
founded  by  Eomulus.  Xo  argument,  then,  can  be  adduced  against 
the  credit  of  the  history  from  such  a  variation  as  this,  which  is  no 
real  one  ;  any  more  than  it  would  be  an  argument  against  the  truth 
of  English  history,  if  some  silly  writer  should  deny  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

The  difference  about  the  augurs  being  instituted  by  Eomulus  or 
Numa  arose,  as  we  have  already  shown,  merely  from  a  misappre- 
hension of  terms.  There  were  no  doubt  augurs  in  the  time  of 
Eomulus  ;  but  it  was  l!^uma  who  first  formed  them  into  a  college, 
or  priesthood.  The  same  answer  may  be  made  to  the  objection 
about  Quirinus.  Tatius  may  have  consecrated  an  altar  to  him  as 
an  old  Sabine  deity ;  ^  yet  it  was  JN'uma  who  first  made  his  worship 
a  more  regular  service,  dedicated  a  temple  to  him  (cedes  Quirini), 
and  appointed  a  Mamen  Qumnalis.  How  Eomulus  came  to  be 
identified  with  Quirinus  is  quite  another  question,  and  involves  a 
mystery  to  which  we  have  no  clue.  But  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point ;  all  the  authorities  are  unanimous.  And 
perhaps  it  may  have  arisen  from  Eomulus  being  reputed  the  son  of 
Mars.  Terminus  also  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
Quirinus.  It  was  only  an  altar,  as  Varro  tells  us  (loc.  cit.),  that 
Tatius  dedicated  to  this  deity ;  and,  with  several  more  vowed  by 
that  monarch,  it  was  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  But  when  it  was  to 
have  been  exaugurated,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  CapitoHne 
Temple,  we  find  that  it  was  something  more  than  an  altar ;  it  was 
then  a  fanumA  i^ow  fanes,  Varro  tells  us,^  must  be  consecrated  by 
the  Pontifices,  and  in  the  reign  of  Tatius  there  were  no  Pontifices. 

1  Cic.  De  Eep.  ii.  14  ;  Liv.  i.  20. 

2  virep  S)V  ol  ras  alrias  ovk  4^T]TaK6T€S  kuKms,  e'lKaiorepai  e^rfyiyKauro  tus 
ypa^ds. — Lib.  ii.  64. 

3  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  v.  74. 

•i  "  Aves  in  Termiui  fano  non  adJixere. " — Liv.  i.  55.       ^  Liu']r.  Lat.  vi,  54. 
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'I'lu'n'f«>ri(  Niniiu  ihuhI  lmvt<  iimdr  hoiiio  ii<l<liti'»ii  1..  tljd  worHhi]) 
of  'rtirmiiius,  ami,  IimIcimI,  riularcli  '  nnyn  tlmt  lio  criKjiod  a  frmjtlr 
1(»  that  (Irity. 

So,  afU'r  all,  \\r  lind  tli.it  tlir  t]iar<;(>  jigaiiiHt  tlio  liiHtory,  on  nc 
rount  of  variation  in  lln'  tnulitiouH  rospocting  the  rolij^iouB  institu 
tioiis  of  Niuua,  aiiiiniiits  to  little  oi-  nothing'.  With  regard  to  his 
( ivil  iiislitutionH,  wo  lind  only  on*'  author,  .luniuH  (iraci-hanuH,''' 
who  attrihutes  the  iiit rothiclion  of  the  year  of  twelve  nionth.s  to 
rarciuiiiius  I'risciis  instead  ol"  Nunia.  If  I  )ionysiuH  has  contradicted 
himself  in  attributing  tho  division  of  the  Ivonian  territory  and  the 
institution  oi'  /><t>/i  both  to  Is^uma  and  ServiuH  'J'ulliuH,  this 
is  no  more  than  what  that  author  frcijuontly  does  ;  and  there  is 
no  such  contradiction  in  the  Latin  sources,  although  Plutarch  also 
attrihutes  the  ;></<//  to  Numa.**  Dionysius  has  here  confounde«l  the 
rerniinalia  with  tho  l\iganalia.  lie  says  that  Numa  caused  the 
boundaries  of  private  fields  to  be  marked  out  by  termini,  sacred  to 
tlupiter  Terminalis  ;  that  ho  also  marked  out  the  i)ul)lic  territory 
in  the  same  manner,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Terminalia. 
And  of  Servius  Tullius  ho  says,  that  he  caused  tho  Ivoman  territory 
to  be  divided  into  tribes,  and  instituted  pa<ji,  or  places  of  refuge 
for  the  rustic  population  in  case  of  hostile  invasion,  with  proper 
magistrates,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  tho  Paganalia."*  So  far 
there  is  no  contradiction  ;  but  two  chapters  further  on  (ii.  76), 
Dionysius  also  attributes  the  institution  of  the  ^>a//i  to  Xuma. 
Neither  Livy  nor  Cicero  says  that  Numa  instituted  the  trade 
unions  or  guilds,  unless  we  are  to  include  them  under  Cicero's 
general  expressions,  that  he  instituted  markets,  games,  and  all  kinds 
of  occasions  for  the  people  to  meet  together.^  Guilds,  however, 
are  mentioned  as  the  institution  of  Numa  by  Pliny  and  Plutarch.^ 
Schwegler,  by  way  of  making  a  contradiction,  asserts  that  one 
author — Florus — ascribes  them  to  Servius  Tullius.  But,  in  reality, 
Florus  does  no  such  thing,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  passage  on 
which   this    assertion   is    founded,  which  Ave  subjoin    in  a  note." 


1  Num.  c.  16,  2  Ap.  Censorinum,  De  Die  Nat.  c.  20. 

8  Num.  c.  16.  4  Diouys.  ii.  74  ;  iv.  15. 

^  "Idemque  mercatus,  ludos  omnesque  conveniendi  causas  et  celebritates 
invenit." — Do  Rep.  ii.  14. 

«  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxiv.  1,  §  1  ;  xxxv.  46,  §  159  ;  Plut.  Num.  17. 

'  "  Ab  hoc  (Servio  TuUio)  populus  Eomanus  relatus  in  censum,  digestus  in 
classes,  decuriis  atque  collegiis  distributus  :  summaque  regis  soUertia  ita  est 

M 
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Floras  is  describing  the  centuries  instituted  by  Servius ;  and 
by  collegiis  lie  only  means — as  indeed  Schwegler  himself  seems  to 
suspect  in  a  note — the  centuries  of  carpenters  and  smiths  attached 
to  the  army,  and  not  such  trades  as  potters,  or  dyers,  or  goldsmiths, 
who  would  have  been  of  no  use  in  war. 

And  thus  the  accounts  of  Numa's  civil  institutions  are  not  more 
contradictory  than  those  of  his  religious  institutions. 

"If  we  subtract,"  continues  Schwegler,  "from  the  traditional 
history  of  Numa,  which  almost  wholly  consists  of  an  enume- 
ration of  his  religious  and  civil  regulations,  all  those  worships  and 
institutions  which  he  cannot  have  founded,  since  they  existed 
before  his  time,  as  well  as  those  regulations  which  tradition  has 
ascribed  to  him  merely  from  combination  and  inference,  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  the  abstract  idea  of  a  religious  founder;  and 
even  this  idea  of  the  second  king  is  undoubtedly  of  mythical 
origin." 

The  main  gist  of  this  paragraph  has  been  already  answered,  by 
showing  that  there  are  not  many  institutions  that  can  be  fairly  ab- 
judicated from  him.  But  we  do  not  see,  even  if  we  should  de- 
prive him  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  how  it  follows  that  nothing 
would  remain  but  "  an  abstract  idea."  And  to  ascribe  this  abstract 
idea  to  a  myth  seems  to  be  to  assign  two  origins  for  it  that  are 
wholly  incompatible. 

"  In  its  other  traits  also,"  Schwegler  proceeds  to  say,  "  the  tra- 
dition of  King  Numa  proves  itself  a  fiction.  An  unbroken  peace 
of  forty-three  years,  which  no  neighbouring  people  ventures  to 
break,  out  of  reverence  for  the  godly  reign  of  so  pious  and  just  a 
king — such  a  period  of  peace  and  undisturbed  equity  is  a  beautiful 
dream,  but  no  history.  It  is  the  more  incredible  in  that  age  of 
violence,  if  Numa  was  really  the  successor  of  the  warlike  and  con- 
quest-loving Romulus.  Numa's  marriage  with  Egeria  justifies  the 
same  conclusion ;  a  trait  which  alone  sufficiently  proves  that  this 
portion  of  Eoman  history  is  still  half  mythology,  and  not  real  his- 
tory. The  person  of  l!f  uma  is  no  more  historical  than  that  of  his 
consort  Egeria." 

There  is  a  difference  about  the  length  of  JS'uma's  reign.  Some 
authors  place  it  at  forty-three  years,  some  at  thirty-nine ;  and  if 

ordinata  respublica,  ut  omnia  patrimonii,  dignitatis,  setatis,  artium,  officio - 
rumque  discrimina  in  tabulas  referrentur,  ac  sic  maxima  civitas  minimae 
domus  dihgentia  contineretur." — Lib.  i.  c.  6,  s.  3. 
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thoRO  HuniM  ]u\  r('<lu(C(l  ]iy  oiin  HJxtli,  tlicy  will  ]u'i  rtviportivftly 
thirty  nix  iiinl.tliirty  (lirriv  Ami  w«  aro  of  opinion  that  ovon  tin  r» 
tln^  It'Mi^th  «>r  it  limy  Imvo  Imhmi  <>xji^'^'(»rat<Ml. 

riwit  Ji  i»t«!i(MMil)It»  HovcTi'i^Mi  may  liavo  minainrd  at  jmskc  lor  Hoin« 
thirty  yoarn  dtioH  not  hocmu  inij)OHHil>h5,  nor  ovon  highly  improhahlo. 
I'lic  Ivonians,  niindriil  of  tlio  n-i^Mi  of  TatiuH,  iiad  h(M5n  carcfid  to 
chooso  lor  Ids  Sahine  succuHsor  an  unwarlikc-  monarcli,  a  Hort  of 
Kinj^  r.o^',  who  th(\v  kn(»w  would  employ  liiniHclf  in  jKittcrinj^ 
about  his  priests  and  altars,  .lames  II.  rei^'iied  tw<;nty  two  yoarn 
without  goin<.(  to  war,  lliou^di  lie  had  much  to  provoke  him  to  it. 
Tho  situation  id'  Kome  at  Numa's  accession  wjis,  as  Livy  tcdls  uh, 
favoural)Io  to  i)oaco.  Tho  warlik(^  i)rowesfl  of  tho  Jvomans  had 
made  a  strong  impression  on  their  neighl)ours.  Veii  liad  heen 
reduced  to  he^'  a  peace,  which  was  to  last  one^  hundred  years,  or 
oiglity-three  astronomical  years,  The  Sahine.<^,  tho  most  dangerous 
neighbours  of  the  Romans,  seeing  a  portion  of  tlieir  own  rare 
established  at  Komo,  under  a  Sabine  king,  would  not  have  been 
inclined  to  initiate  a  war  against  lier.  This  motive  continued  to 
operate  with  them  even  as  late  as  tho  reign  of  Tullus  Ilostilius,  witli 
whom  they  chose  not  to  go  to  war  till  they  had  secured  foreign 
aid,  as  Tatius  had  planted  part  of  their  own  force  at  Eome.^  The 
Latins  might  even  have  regarded  the  rising  city  with  satisfaction,  as 
a  bulwark  interposed  between  them  and  the  Etruscans.  The  fear 
which  tho  Latins  entertained  of  the  Etruscans  is  shown  by  the 
speech  of  the  Alban  Dictator,  Fufifetius,  to  the  Roman  king,  Tullus 
Hostilius,  previously  to  tho  treaty  respecting  the  issue  of  the 
combat  between  the  Iloratii  and  Curiatii ;  and  the  proposal  that  the 
two  cities  should  be  amalgamated  rather  than  exposed  to  an  attack 
from  that  quarter."  And  Xiima  strengthened  all  these  favourable 
conditions  at  his  accession  by  concluding  treaties  with  the  sur- 
rounding cities.^ 

The  ftible  of  Egeria  does  not  invalidate  the  personality  of  Numa. 
Such  supernatural  beings  were  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the 
age  ;  the  notion  of  his  commerce  with  the  gods  would  lend  autho- 
rity to  his  holy  institutions ;  and  it  was  with  this  view,   we  are 

^  "  Sabini,  liaud  pariira  luemores  et  suarum  virium  partem  Roiiiae  ab  Tatio 
locatani,  et  Ronianam  rem  nuper  etiam  adjectione  populi  Albani  auctam,  cir- 
cumspicere  et  ipsi  externa  auxilia." — Liv,  i.  30. 

2  Liv.  i.  23. 

3  "  Qmim  omuiiim  circa  finitimorum  societate  ac  foederibus  junxisset 
auimos. "— Liv.  i.  19. 
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told,  that  the  fable  was  invented.  So,  as  Schwegler  himself  tells 
US  further  on,  Minos  received  his  laws  from  Zeus  in  a  cave, 
Lycurgus  his  from  the  Delphic  god,  and  Pythagoras  his  precepts 
from  the  Delphic  priestess  Themistocleia.  If  we  reject  the  history 
on  this  account,  we  might  on  the  same  grounds  reject  the  greater 
part  of  all  ancient  history,  and  especially  of  all  Eoman  history. 
Down  to  a  late  period  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  were  directed,  or 
supposed  to  be  directed,  by  the  visible  interposition  of  the  gods,  as 
manifested  by  augury  and  other  means. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  reign  of  Numa  is 
more  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  than  those  of  the  other  Roman 
sovereigns.  It  seems  probable  that  this  characteristic  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  priests  were  the  historiographers  of  Rome.  They 
have  no  doubt  exaggerated  the  virtues  and  concealed  the  defects  of 
their  founder,  and  have  endeavoured  to  represent  him  rather  as  a 
lawgiver  sent  by  heaven,  than  as  an  ordinary  prince  ruling  by  the 
dictates  of  worldly  policy.  But,  though  a  halo  may  be  thus  flung 
around  him,  we  do  not  think  that  it  conceals  his  real  personality,  or 
invalidates  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  institutions  ascribed 
to  him  were  really  his. 

"  That  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  kings,"  continues  Schwegler, 
"  form  a  peculiar  order  of  things  quite  distinct  from  the  later  history, 
is  shown  in  a  certain  manner  by  tradition,  which  makes  the  first 
saeculum  of  the  city  end  with  the  death  of  Kuma.  The  first 
secular  festival  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  was  celebrated,  ac- 
cording to  the  minutes  of  the  Quindecemviri,  in  a.u.c.  298.  If 
from  this  point  we  reckon  back  the  saecula  at  110  years  ^  each, 
then  the  beginning  of  the  second  saeculum  is  a.u.c.  78  ;  and  this 
year  was,  according  to  Polybius  and  Cicero,  the  first  year  after 
Numa's  death ;  viz.  Romulus  37  years,  Interregnum  1  year,  Numa 
39  years  =  77  years.  Consequently,  the  year  of  Numa's  death  was 
the  last  year  of  the  first  saeculum.  The  old  tradition,  that  Numa 
was  born  on  the  day  of  Rome's  foundation,  has  the  same  meaning. 
For,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Etruscan  Rituals,  the  first 
sseculum  of  a  city  ended  with  the  death  of  him  who,  of  all  that 
were  born  on  the  day  of  its  foundation,  had  attained  the  greatest 
age.  Thus  I^uma's  death  forms,  as  this  tradition  seems  to  point 
out,  the  boundary  between  two  epochs.     And,  in  truth,  with  his 

1  As  they  are  given  by  Censoriims,  De  Die  Nat.  c.  1 7 ;  and  also  by  Horace, 
Carm.  Sec. 
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(li'iiih  till'  piiiiOy  niytlii«iil  iM'ri«»(l  of  iininc  oxpinMl,  ai)«l  tln>  Imlf- 
luHtoriciiI  |»rri«t(l,  IIk-  <la\\ii  «•!'  hisluiy,  lu'^inH  ;  wliiN;  on  tin*  mIIh  r 
liiiiiil  llio  lirst  two  kiii^'M— tlu'  one  ilv  mom  of  a  ^^'o<l,  tlm  otlirr  tlio 
huHhaiiil  of  11  ^'(uldcHrt  -  cviilnitly  Ix-Ioii^'  to  a  (lincrciit  ordiir  of  tlio 
Nvoild  timn  tlic^  coimnon  onr." 

Wo  liiivo  ulrciuly  liad  orcasiitii  In  cxamino  IIiIh  paragraph  in  tlm 
Introductory  Dissortatioii,  and  nrt-d  not  thorofon?  dwell  upon  it 
liiTt'.  'riic  calculation  is  Nicltulir's,'  and  is  found«Ml,  jih  wc  have 
shown,  on  a  uiisintcrprotation,  aa  well  as  a  very  palpal»l«;  nii.stranH- 
lation,  of  ConaorinuH.  Tho  story  of  Numa's  having'  been  born  on 
the  day  Komo  was  founded,  as  assorted  by  Plutareh  and  accepte<l 
by  Niebulir  and  Sch welder,  is  doubtless  a  fable  ;  ^  and  all  this 
in,ujonious  calculation  falls  to  the  <^round  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  Koniulean  year  consisted  of  ten  months,  that  Nunia  tlierefore, 
if  born  as  stated,  was  thirty-two  years  old  when  ho  began  to 
reign,  and  conseijuently,  ovon  if  wo  take  tho  years  of  his  reign  as 
astronomical  years,  was  only  seventy-ono  at  tho  time  of  his  death. 
And  if  it  should  be  said  that  the  year  of  ten  months  is  to  bo 
carried  on  beyond  tho  reign  of  Komulus,  and  beyond  tho  cele- 
bration of  tho  games  in  a.u.c.  298,  which  we  willingly  accept, 
then  wo  further  remark  that  no  calculation  at  all  can  be  founded 
on  the  Ludi  Sjvculares,  which,  in  spite  of  their  name,  were 
celebrated  at  very  irregular  intervals. 

And  thus,  too,  the  ingenious  surmise  that  tradition  pointed  to 
Numa's  death  as  forming  the  boundary  between  two  epochs,  also 
falls  to  the  ground.  Though  so  far  we  agree  with  Schw^egler,  that 
after  this  period  tradition  became  more  steady,  as  being  supported 
by  contemporavi/  record. 

We  need  not  enter  into  Schwegler's  seventh  section,  which  con- 
cerns Numa's  intercourse  with  Egeria  ;  a  subject  on  which  we  have 
already  said  enough,  and  on  which  no  new  light  is  here  thrown,  so 
far  as  the  credibility  or  incredibility  of  the  history  is  concerned. 

In  the  following  Siiction  Schwegler  says  :  "  The  old  tradition  made 
Xuma  the  disciple  of  Pythagoras.     That,  for  chronological  reasons, 

1  Rom.  Geseh.  i.  254,  ir. 

^  Dionysius  (ii.  58)  says  that  lie  was  not  far  from  forty  when  elected,  which 
would  throw  his  birth  a  year  or  two  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  even  on 
the  received  calouhition.  The  same  author  says  (ii,  76)  that  he  lived  eighty 
years  and  reigned  forty -three,  which  wouhlmake  him  thirty-seven  at  his  acces- 
sion, a  year  short  of  the  age  of  Rome.  Livy  (i.  21)  also  gives  his  reign  at  forty- 
three  years;  and  he  would,  therefore,  have  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  81. 
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this  could  not  have  been  so,  was  no  secret  to  the  later  Romans  ;  we 
caa  therefore  only  ask,  how  the  existence  of  this  tradition  is  to  be 
explained  1 " 

Schwegler  then  devotes  four  or  five  pages  to  this  explanation  ; 
into  which,  however,  we  shall  not  follow  him,  as  it  seems  to  be  a 
mere  waste  of  time  to  seek  conjectural  reasons  for  the  possible 
origin  of  what  is  universally  admitted,  by  ancients  as  well  as 
moderns,  to  have  been  a  mistake. 

The  only  point  worth  noticing  in  this  paragraph  is  that  Schwegler, 
with  the  view  of  course  of  damaging  the  early  history,  attributes 
the  mistake  to  the  " old  tradition "  ("die  alte  Sage").  In  support 
of  this  assertion,  he  even  misconstrues  Plutarch.  That  author  says  : 
ttJore  (Tvyyi'(jjjJ.r)v  t)(^Eiv  ttoW^v  to7q  eig  to  uvto  HvOayopi^  ^ofjdv  (f>iXo- 
TijjLovjJLivoig  (Tvvciyeiv  ctti  roaavraic,  b^oioTyjaiv.^  AYhich  Schwegler 
renders  :  "  One  should  pardon  tradition  if  it  has  brought  Numa 
into  personal  relation  with  Pythagoras  "  ("  man  miisse  es  der  Sage 
zu  gut  halten,  wenn  sie  den  Numa  in  personliche  Verbindung  mit 
Pythagoras  gebracht  habe  ") ;  when  Plutarch  only  says,  those  persons 
or  writers  ;  and  he  concludes  the  section  by  saying  that  we  may 
assume  the  tradition  of  Xuma's  Pythagorismus  to  have  arisen 
in  Rome  about  the  time  of  the  Samnite  War,  or  at  all  events 
before  the  pretended  discovery  of  Numa's  writings  in  a.u.c.  573 
(B.C.  181). 

Before  examining  this  subject,  we  will  insert  what  Sir  G.  C, 
Lewis  says  upon  it,  as  follows  :  ^ — "  Owing  to  the  popular  con- 
ception of  him  (Xuma)  as  a  philosopher  and  wise  man,  he  was 
represented  as  the  scholar  of  Pythagoras,  whose  fame  was  doubt- 
less more  widely  spread  in  Italy  than  that  of  Thaies  and  other 
ancient  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  This  belief  seems 
to  have  been  prevalent  at  Rome  from  an  early  time,  and  was  doubt- 
less recognised  by  Pabius  and  other  ancient  historians.  It  was 
embodied  in  the  forged  books  of  jS'uma's  religious  laws,  which  were 
brought  forward  as  having  been  found  in  his  tomb  on  the  Jani- 
culum  in  181  B.C.  about  twenty  years  after  the  end  of  the  Second 
Punic  War.  When,  however,  Polybius  and  other  careful  historians 
came  to  compare  the  time  assigned  to  ISTuma  with  the  date  of 
Pythagoras,  they  perceived  that  the  disciple  must  have  lived  above 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  master,  and  therefore  that  the  story 
was  false.     The  anachronism  is  as  if  it  were  said  that  James  I. 

1  Plut.  Num.  22.  2  CredibiUty,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  449,  seqq. 
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ilcrivod  ]\\H  mftxinifl  of  ^'ovt  riiiiK-nl  fntm  A<liiiii  Smitli.or  Tr«'Tiry  TV. 
fri)iu  M(>iil(<s(nii(<ii  Ah  IIuh  Io^^cikI  could  not  hiiv(5  iiriHcu  till  tlu^ 
ago  of  I'ytlm^'oriiH,  ami  tlio  fact  of  hifl  Ikuii;^'  contoinporary  with  tho 
liwt  king,  or  with  tlu<  lirHt  yvavH  of  thr  K(ij)ul)lic,  Imd  l)ocn  forgott<?n, 
wo  can  hardly  HUppoHc^  it  to  hav(^  Immm  iiiii«h  carlior  tlinn  tho  capture 
of  Ixonio  hy  tin*  (Jaids." 

Now   lot   us  rcin.irk   tho  inconsirtttujcicH   of  thin  stjitoiuciit.      It 
aHsunioa,  first,   thai  tin'  frue  trailition,  that  Pythagonw  wa«  contem- 
porary with  the   last   Kiug  of  Konic,  wh(»  wan  expelled  in  n.c.  510, 
must  have  heon  forgotten  heforc  the  capture  of  Koine  hy  the  (iaulw, 
which  hap}H'ued  in  n.v.  .'{90  ;  or,  in  other  worils,  that  it  must  have 
heen  forgt)tleu  in  less  than   120  years.     It  assumes,  secondly,  that 
[\\v  fuisf  tradition,  which  arose  before  u.c.  390,  must  have  survived 
till  u.c.  ISl,  when  the  pretended  books  of  Numa  were  found, — that 
is,  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  centuries  !     The  tradition  was,  of 
course,   according   to  Sir   G.  C.  J^ewis's  view,  oral;  and   the  first 
assumption  is  not  inconsistent  witli  his  theory,  that  oral  tradition 
cannot  last  much  more  tlian  a  century.     But  how  shall  we  reconcile 
tho  second  assumi)tion  with  that  theory  which  makes  a  false  tra- 
dition, therefore  an  invention,  and  one  after  all  of  no  great  impor- 
tance to  the  facts  of  lioman  history,  last  more  than  two  centuries  ? 
That  the  story  of  Numa's   Pythagorismus   is  an  invention  is 
admitted  on  all  hands ;  that  it  was  invented  from  some  real  or 
fancied  similarity  between  ^^uma  and  Pythagoras  we  agree  with 
Schwogler  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lew^is  in  thinking  ;  ^  but  we  do  not  agree 
with  the  first  of  those  writers,  iii  placing  its  origin  iii  the  Samnite 
War,  and  still  less  with  the  second,  in  placing  it  before  the  capture 
of  Pome.     We  think  it  was  of  a  much  more  recent  date,  when 
the    Romans  had    acquired    a    taste   for   literary    discussion,    and 
that  it  was  probably  invented,  as  it  was  almost  certainly  adopted, 
by  the  first  Poman  historical  writers,  Fabius,  Cincius,  and  the  rest. 
It  is  no  objection  to  this  view  that  Cicero  makes  Manilius  exclaim, 
"  Dii  immortales,  quantus  iste  est  hominum  ef  quam  invetei-atus 
error  .'"     Por  these  feigned  interlocutors  are  mere  puppets  ;  Cicero 
is  really  speaking  in  his  own  person,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  De 
Bepuhlica  is  laid  in  the  Consulship  of  Sempronius  Tuditanus  and 
M.  Aquillius,  in  the  year  B.C.  129,  it  might  still  even  then  be  called 
an  "  inveteratus  error,"  if  it  had  originated  at  the  beginning  of 
that  century.     That  it  was  at  least  adopted  by  the  first  Roman 

'  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  561  ;  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  452,  note  137. 
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historians  is,  as  we  have  seen,  recognised  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  as  a 
matter  beyond  doubt.  The  true  date  of  the  origin  of  the  story  is 
not  of  much  importance,  but  it  could  hardly  have  found  that 
universal  acceptance  among  the  Romans  which  Cicero  tells  us  it 
did,  1  unless  it  had  appeared  in  their  written  and  published  histories. 
It  is,  however,  objected  to  the  story,  in  the  same  passage,  that  it 
was  not  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  State  Annals,^  by 
which  must  be  meant  the  Annales  Maximi  and  the  Commentarii 
Pontificum.  For,  had  Cicero  been  speaking  of  the  works  of  Fabius 
and  his  contemporaries,  he  would  have  called  them  sim-plj  Annales. 
The  words  puhlici  and  auctoritate  show  that  he  meant  something 
of  more  weight  than  these  literary  histories. 

And  even  if  it  should  be  contended  that  puhlicus  is  not  here 
to  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense  of  public  or  state,  but  merely  means 
pyhlished,  and  that  Cicero,  in  the  person  of  Manilius,  is  only 
referring  to  the  annals  of  Fabius  and  his  contemporaries ;  still 
even  that  method  shows  that  the  mistake  concerning  Numa's 
Pythagorismus  is  not  to  be  fathered,  with  Schwegler,  on  the 
"  old  tradition."  For  those  writers,  according  to  this  mode  of 
construing  Cicero,  would  have  mentioned  no  such  story.  Where- 
fore, in  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  must  have  been  a  very  recent 
invention ;  and  the  attacks  of  Schwegler  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on 
the  early  history  on  account  of  it  fall  therefore  utterly  harmless. 

Schwegler's  ninth  and  concluding  section  of  this  book  is  occupied 
with  relating  and  discussing  the  discovery  of  the  reputed  books  of 
!ISruma  in  the  grounds  of  the  scribe  Petillius  on  the  Janiculum.  As 
these  books  were  undoubted  forgeries,  and  as  they  were  publicly 
burnt  by  order  of  the  Senate,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
throw  any  light  on  the  history  of  Numa ;  and  therefore  we  may 
be  excused  from  following  Schwegler  into  this  subject.  We  shall 
only  observe  that  his  assertion  that  none  of  the  Roman  historians 
expresses  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  is  hardly  true  j 
since  Livy,  in  a  passage  which  Schwegler  himself  quotes,  by  men- 
tioning that  the  books  had  the  appearance  of  being  quite  new,  ^ 
virtually  implies,  if  he   does  not  actually  state,  that  they  were 

1  ''Et  ita  intelligimus  vulgo  existimari." — De  Rep.  ii,  15. 

^  "  Neque  vero  satis  id  annalium  publicorum  auctoritate  declaratum  vide- 
mus." — Ibid.  "We  have  examined  the  chronological  question  in  the  Intro- 
duction. 

^  "Non  integros  mode  sed  recentissima  specie." — Lib.  xl.  29. 
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for^MU'ioH.  Ami  llioii^li  VotorHi'ii,  in  liin  DijfBrrfufio  <ff  orif/inr  //is- 
tariiv  /iomaiiii,  iimy  <liiiin  lliciii  as  ^'ciniiiK^  yrt  \\{\  iil)!iiiiloii  tln'in 
iiltogctlicr,  ni)t\vitliHUmiliii^'  tlmt  tliuir  f^'tmuiiusiu'HH  would  )mvo 
tvstaMislird  III  oi»('(^  tln^  pcrsoiuility  of  Numn,  oh  well  oh  that  he 
wjiM  tli«^  rouiitlcr  dl"  lln<  roiitilic'ul  law.  At  tho  Hamc  tiiix^  wo  cannot 
admit  tho  validity  oldno  of  Schwoglcr'H  rcNiHonH  for  rejecting  tliern  ; 
nanioly,  that  writing'  was  not  practised  at  IJonio  in  tlio  tinn;  of 
Niinia.  Wo  liavc^  oiidoavouiod  to  show  in  thr  Introduction  that 
such  an  assumption  is  contrary  to  all  ovi(hmco.  Hut  wo  will  allow 
that  tlio  writing  would  have  boon  of  a  character  so  anti(iUo  an  not 
to  havo  been  so  easily  n^ad  as  those  pretended  books  arc  said  to 
have  been  ;  but  rather  it  must  liavo  roscmbhid  tliat  of  tlio  treaty 
between  Komo  and  Carthago  in  tho  first  year  of  the  liopul)lic, 
which  tho  most  learned  of  tho  Komans  in  tho  time  of  Polybius 
could  hardly  make  out. 

AVo  will  now  resume  tho  history. 


SECTION  VI. 

TULLUS   HOSTILIUS. — THE   ALBAX   WAR. 

On  the  death  of  Niima,  there  was  another  interregnum  tiU 
the  people  elected  TuUus  llostilms  king ;  a  choice  that  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  TuUus  was  the  grandson  of  that 
Hostiliiis  who  had  fought  so  bravely  against  the  Sabines  at 
the  foot  of  the  citadel.  He  was  not  only  unlike  his  pre- 
decessor in  temper,  he  was  even  more  ferocious  than  Komulus. 
His  youthful  age,  his  strength  of  body,  the  warlike  fame  of 
his  ancestor,  all  stimulated  him  to  deeds  of  glory.  The 
peaceful  state  of  the  city  seemed  to  him  to  resemble  the 
decay  of  old  age,  and  he  therefore  looked  about  on  all  sides 
for  some  occasion  of  war.  Now,  it  happened  that  the  Eoman 
peasants  were  at  that  time  accustomed  to  make  depredations 
on  the  Alban  territory,  and  those  of  Alba,  in  their  turn,  on  the 
Roman.  C.  Cluilius  then  reigned  at  Alba ;  and  in  this  state 
of  things,  it  occurred  that  ambassadors  were  despatched  on 
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both  sides,  at  about  the  same  time,  to  demand  restoration  of 
the  booty  made.  TuUus  had  instructed  those  whom  he  sent 
to  lose  no  time  in  making  their  demands,  judging  that  the 
Alban  sovereign  would  surely  refuse  them,  and  that  he  might 
thus  declare  war  without  offending  against  the  divine  laws. 
The  Albans  managed  the  affair  more  leisurely.  Tullus  suc- 
ceeded in  entertaining  and  amusing  them ;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  had  ascertained  that  his  own  ambassadors  had  declared 
war  against  Alba,  to  commence  in  thirty  days,  that  he  granted 
the  Alban  envoys  an  audience  for  business.  'No  sooner  had 
they  explained  their  mission,  than  Tullus  (in  the  manner  of 
the  first  Bonaparte)  upbraided  them  with  the  dismissal  of  the 
Eoman  ambassadors  from  Alba,  and  called  the  gods  to  witness 
that  on  the  heads  of  those  who  had  first  taken  this  step  would 
be  all  the  slaughter  and  calamities  of  the  war. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  what  may  almost  be  called  a  civil 
war,  waged  between  parents  and  children,  since  both  peoples 
traced  their  origin  to  Lavinium.  Each  side  entered  on  it 
with  the  greatest  ardour  and  most  elaborate  preparations.  It 
turned  out,  however,  less  deplorable  than  might  have  been 
anticipated,  since  it  was  concluded  without  any  pitched  battle  ; 
and  though  one  of  the  cities  was  ultimately  razed,  yet  this 
calamity  was  compensated  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
peoples.  The  Albans  first  took  the  field.  They  invaded  the 
Eoman  territory  with  a  large  army,  pitched  their  camp  only 
five  miles  from  Eome,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  fosse,  or  ditch, 
which,  during  many  centuries,  was  called  Fossa  Cluilia,  after 
the  Alban  leader;  but,  in  time,  both  ditch  and  name  have 
disappeared,  and  are  forgotten.  Whilst  the  Alban  army  was 
encamped  here,  Cluilius  suddenly  died ;  upon  w^hich  the  Albans 
created  Mettius  Fuffetius  their  dictator.  This  event  augmented 
the  courage  and  ferocity  of  Tullus.  He  gave  out  that  the 
gods,  having  begun  with  the  leader  of  the  Albans,  would  take 
vengeance  on  the  whole  race  for  this  iniquitous  war;  and, 
marching  out  in  the  night,  and  passing  by  the  enemy's  camp, 
he  proceeded  into  the  Alban  territory,  laying  it  waste  as  he 
advanced.  This  proceeding  induced  Mettius  to  leave  his  camp. 
He  led  his  army  as  near  to  the  enemy  as  he  could,  and  then 
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sent  ail  cMNoy  tn  'rulliis  tn  tlniiand  a  confrroncc,  in  wliirli,  ho 
siiiti,  he  wuH  I'la'laiii  that  he  couhl  roiunimiicuU;  iiiiittc'rM  of  im 
less  imporlancc  to  Jvoiiic  than  to  Allia.  Wr  JippcarH  to  hiivo 
h'anil  that  the  Voicntiiics  and  l-'idrnatcs  had  coinhiiicd  to 
attack  hotli  IJ«)man.H  ami  Alhan.s  whilst  they  were  destroying 
one  another;  and  some  anlhors  say*  that  t]i(»  same  pieee  of 
intelligenee  had  also  reached  Tnllus.  I  Iowcnci- this  may  Ini, 
the  proposal  was  not  rejfcted  l»y  the  Iionmn  king.  I'Ik;  two 
armies  were  drawn  up  in  line  confronting  eacli  other,  and 
botli  leaders,  accom|)anied  by  a  few  of  their  ])rincipal  otlicers, 
proceed(Ml  into  the  space  between.  Here  the;  Albaii  leader 
candidly  confessed  that  though  the  refusal  to  restore  plun- 
dered goods,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  restored,  according 
to  a  treaty  niadi*  between  the  tw(>  cities  in  tlu;  reign  of 
Komulus,  servtul  as  a  pretext  fortius  war  between  two  cognate 
and  neighbouring  peoples,  yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  lust  of  empire  was  the  real  cause  of  it  on  both  sides.  He 
then  pointed  out — what  indeed  was  well  known  to  the  Iionians 
— the  great  power  of  the  Etruscans,  both  on  land  and  still  more 
at  sea ;  and  affirmed  that  they  were  only  awaiting  the  result 
of  this  battle  to  attack  both  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered 
— an  assertion  which  he  seems  to  have  proved  by  producing 
letters.  He  then  proceeded  to  advise  the  adoption  of  some 
method  by  which  the  dispute  whether  Alba  or  Kome  should 
enjoy  the  supremacy  might  be  settled  without  much  loss  or 
bloodshed.  To  this  proposal  Tullus  assented,  though  appa- 
rently w^th  some  reluctance,  as  the  ferocity  of  his  temper  had 
been  still  further  inflamed  with  the  hope  of  ^dctory. 

After  several  proposals  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the 
question  should  be  decided  had  been  discussed  and  rejected, 
it  was  at  length  resolved  to  stake  the  issue  on  the  result  of  a 
combat  betw^een  three  champions  selected  from  each  side. 
It  happened  that  in  both  armies  were  three  brothers,  fairly 
matched  in  ages  and  strength,  each  triplet  the  ofispring  of  a 
single  birth.  Their  names  were  the  Horatii  and  the  Cuiiatii ; 
but  which  w^ere  the  Koman,  w^liich  the  Alban  champions,  has 

^  Diouy?,  iii.  7. 
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been  a  subject  of  some  doubt,  arising  probably  from  the 
clashing  pretensions  of  those  who  bore  the  same  family  names 
at  a  long  subsequent  period.  Livy,  however,  is  the  only 
author  who  mentions  this  doubt,  and  he  admits  that  the 
greater  number  of  authorities  state  that  the  Eoman  cham- 
pions  were  called  Horatii.  The  young  men  were  easily  per- 
suaded by  the  leaders  on  each  side  to  enter  the  lists,  in  order 
to  decide  by  their  skill  and  valour  whether  Eome  or  Alba 
should  be  mistress.  I5ut,  before  the  signal  was  given  for  the 
combat,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  Eomans  and 
the  Albans,  to  the  effect  that,  whichever  city's  champions 
gained  the  victory,  that  city  should  peaceably  assume  the 
supreme  government  of  both.  However  the  conditions  of 
treaties  may  vary,  yet  they  are  all  concluded  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  as  this  is  the  earliest  treaty  which  remains  on 
record,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  describe  the  method 
of  it.  The  Fetialis  who  acted  on  this  occasion  was  M.  Valerius, 
who  had  constituted  Sp.  Fusius  Pater  Patratus,  by  touching 
his  head  and  hair  with  verbena.  The  Petialis  first  put  the 
following  question  to  King  Tullus  :  "  Dost  thou  command  me, 
0  King,  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Pater  Patratus  of  the 
Albans  ? "  And  Tullus  having  given  orders  to  that  effect,  the 
Fetialis  continued :  "  Then  I  demand  of  you,  0  King,  sacred 
herbs."  To  which  the  king  replied :  "  Take  them  fresh  {pu- 
ram)!'  Then  the  Fetialis,  having  brought  some  fresh  grass 
from  the  Capitol,  proceeded  to  interrogate  the  king :  "  Dost 
thou  constitute  me  thy  ambassador,  as  well  as  of  the  Eoman 
people  and  Quirites,  sanctioning  also  my  utensils  and  my 
companions  ? "  To  which  the  king  replied :  "  I  do,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  done  without  detriment  to  myself  and  to  the  Eoman 
people  and  Quirites."  Then  the  Pater  Patratus,  who  is  con- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  the  treaty  by  an  oath, 
did  so  by  a  long  formula  in  verse,  which  we  need  not  here 
repeat ;  after  which,  having  recited  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  he  exclaimed :  "  Hear,  0  Jupiter !  hear  thou,  also. 
Pater  Patratus  of  the  Albans !  and  ye,  0  Alban  people !  the 
words  and  conditions,  first  and  last,  which  have  been  recited 
from  those  tablets,  or  wax,  with  perfect  good  faith,  and  as 
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llicy  IMC  lliis  <liiy  inost  clearly  uiKh'rstood,  hIiuII  never  be  first 
viuliitcil  1>\  llic  IJmiikiii  iir(.|»l('.  AikI  if  it  sliall  firHt,  vidlato 
tluMu  liy  soli'iiiii  and  piihlic  counsel,  and  with  fVandulent 
intent,  then,  (>  .Inciter,  strike  the  Uonjan  people  as  I  shall 
strike  this  swini' ;  and  strike  it  ho  nnicli  the  nion*,  hy  us 
much  as  thou  art  /greater  an<l  more  jiowerf'ul  than  I."  Where- 
upon he  stiuclv  the  swine  with  a  hiiL^e  Mint  stone.  In  like 
manner  the  Alhans  performed  tiieir  torniularies  and  oatlis, 
through  their  dictator  and  ])riests. 

When  the  treaty  had  heeu  concluded,  the  comhalanls  on 
each  side  armed  themselves,  and  proceeded  into  tlie  middle 
space  between  the  two  armies;  who,  filled  with  anxiety, 
tbou^h  exempt  IVom  personal  fear,  hail  sat  down  before  their 
respective  camps  to  view  a  struj^gle  in  which  the  prize  of 
empire  depended  on  tlie  valour  or  the  fortune  of  so  small  a 
lunnber  of  champions.  These,  whose  native  courage  and 
ferocity  had  been  still  further  excited  by  tlie  exhortations  of 
their  countrymen,  remimling  them  that  their  country  and  its 
gods,  their  fellow-citizens  as  well  as  their  fellow-soldiers,  were 
all  looking  anxiously  for  the  result  of  the  combat,  joined 
battle  at  a  given  signal ;  forgetful  of  their  own  danger  while 
engrossed  by  the  thought  that  public  empire  or  public  servi- 
tude depended  on  their  efforts,  and  that  they  were  now  to 
decide  the  future  fortunes  of  their  country.  As  their  swords 
Hashed  in  the  sun,  and  resounded  on  the  armour  of  their 
adversaries,  a  shudder  ran  through  and  seemed  to  paralyse  the 
spectators,  so  that  they  uttered  not  a  word,  and  could  hardly 
draw  their  breath.  The  agitation  increased  as  the  motions 
of  the  combatants,  the  movements  of  their  sw^ords  or  their 
shields,  and  then  the  sight  cf  blood  and  wounds,  cast  a  doubt 
upon  the  issue.  At  length  two  of  the  Romans  are  seen  to 
fall  amidst  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  Alban  army  ;  but  all 
the  three  Albans  are  woimded,  and  breathless  anxiety  per- 
vades the  Eoman  host  for  the  fate  of  their  only  remaining 
champion,  noAv  menaced  by  the  three  Curiatii.  He  chanced 
to  be  unhurt,  and  thus,  though  no  match  for  the  three  Albans 
together,  a  formidable  adversary  for  any  one  of  them  alone. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  Eoman  flies,  thinking  that  each 
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opponent  would  follow  as  his  wounds  permitted ;  and  so  it 
happened.  For  when  he  turned  after  running  a  while,  he 
found  that  one  of  the  Albans  was  close  upon  him,  while  the 
other  two  were  following  at  considerable  intervals.  The  first 
pursuer  is  soon  despatched,  and  Horatius  proceeds  to  meet 
the  second,  encouraged  now  by  the  shouts  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers,  Avhich  were  all  the  louder  and  more  animating  as  hope 
had  succeeded  to  despair.  The  second  Curiatius  is  also  de- 
spatched before  the  third  could  come  to  his  aid,  though  he  was 
not  far  off.  The  combatants,  therefore,  are  once  more  equal 
in  point  of  number,  but  quite  unmatched  in  strength  and 
confidence :  the  Eoman  unharmed,  exulting  in  a  double 
victory  ;  the  Alban  badly  wounded,  exhausted  by  the  pursuit, 
and  dejected  by  the  slaughter  of  his  brothers.  Then  Horatius, 
exultingly  exclaiming,  "  Two  have  I  despatched  to  satisfy  my 
brothers'  manes :  the  third  I  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  this 
war,  that  tlie  Roman  may  rule  the  Alban ! "  thrust  his  sword 
downwards  into  his  opponent's  throat,  who  had  no  longer 
strength  to  lift  his  arms  in  self-defence.  Having  achieved 
this  victory,  Horatius,  after  despoiling  his  adversary,  hastens 
to  join  his  fellow-soldiers,  by  whom  he  is  received  with  extra- 
vagant joy ;  and  both  sides,  agitated  by  the  most  opposite 
feelings,  proceed  to  bury  their  dead  at  the  spots  where  the 
combatants  fell.  The  tombs  of  the  two  Romans  are  close 
together,  in  the  direction  of  Alba,  while  those  of  the  Albans 
are  in  the  direction  of  Rome,  with  intervals  between  them. 

Before  the  armies  and  their  two  leaders  separated,  Mettius 
asked  King  TuUus  whether,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
treaty,  he  had  any  commands  to  give  ;  when  Tullus  instructed 
him  to  keep  the  Alban  youth  under  arms,  as  he  should  want 
their  assistance  in  case  of  a  war  with  the  Veientines.  Then 
both  armies  marched  homewards,  Horatius  in  front  of  the 
Romans,  bearing  before  him  the  threefold  spoils  which  he  had 
won.  As  they  drew  near  the  city,  his  sister,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  came  forth  to  meet  him ; 
and  when  she  beheld  on  her  brother's  shoulders  the  military 
robe  of  her  affianced  husband,  which  she  had  worked  with 
her  own  hands,  she  tore  her  hair,  and  with  sobs  and  lamenta- 
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lions  iiivoUnl  llif  immr  nl'  her  slain  lnv«T.  This  distrcHB,  »o 
iii(>IH>(Htuiu'  ill  a  ^rviii  public  ivjoiriiig  aii<l  liis  own  j^lorioua 
victory,  enni«;c'tl  llu;  youth  In  su«h  a  dv.^ivn  that,  ilniwin^'  his 
swonl,  hi'  .slal>lK'd  his  sister  to  the  heart,  at  the  same  time 
cxclaimiu"^',  "  He^^one  with  thy  ])rei>osterous  love,  for^T'tful 
aliko  ol'  thy  country,  of  thy  (U-ad  hrotluns  and  thy  living' 
one.  Such  he  the  late  of  her  who  shall  himcnt  an  enemy 
of  Komc ! " 

The  dvvd  appeared  horrilih^  both  to  ]>atricians  and  ])lc- 
beians ;  and  though  it  was  in  a  manner  sheltered  by  the 
recent  deserts  of  Iloratius,  yet  he  was  brou;^dit  l)efore  the 
king  to  be  tried.  Tullus,  in  order  to  avoid  giving'  so  melan- 
choly a  judgment,  which  would  necessarily  be  unpalatalde 
to  the  populace,  and  pronouncing  the  i)unishment  which 
must  follow  it,  called  a  council  of  the  people,  and  addressing 
tlieni  said  that  he  had  appointed  duumvirs  according  to  law, 
to  try  Iloratius  as  a  criminal  against  the  state.  The  law  was 
of  dreadful  tenor:  "Let  duumvirs  judge  the  crime  of  high 
treason.  If  the  accused  should  appeal  from  the  duumvirs, 
let  the  appeal  be  heard ;  if  the  verdict  of  the  duumvirs  is 
confirmed,  let  him  be  hanged  with  a  rope  from  a  gibbet,  with 
his  head  veiled,  and  let  him  be  scourged  either  witliin  or 
without  the  pomcerium."  The  duumvirs  created  under  this 
law%  thinking  that  according  to  its  tenor  they  could  not 
acquit  even  au  innocent  person,  condemned  him;  and  one 
of  them  said  :  "  Publius  Horatius,  I  find  you  guilty  of  high 
treason.  Lictor,  handcuff  him."  Tlie  lictor  was  about  to 
perform  this  ofhce,  when  Horatius,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Tullus,  who  interpreted  the  law  mercifully,  exclaimed :  "  I 
appeal."     And  so  the  appeal  was  referred  to  the  people. 

In  that  solemn  judgment  the  minds  of  men  were  chiefly 
swayed  by  the  father  of  Horatius  proclaiming  that  he  thought 
his  daughter  had  been  lawfully  killed ;  that  if  such  had  not 
been  his  opinion,  he  would  have  punished  his  son  by  his  own 
paternal  authority.  And  then  he  implored  the  people  not  to 
render  completely  childless  one  whom  they  had  seen  only  a 
little  before  at  the  head  of  so  fine  a  family.  And  while  he 
uttered  these  w^ords  he  embraced  his  son;  and  pointing  to 
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the  spoils  of  the  Curiatii  displayed  at  the  place  now  called 
Pila  Horatia,  he  proceeded  to  exclaim  :  "  Will  you  bear  to 
see,  Quirites,  this  man  scourged  and  tormented  under  the 
gallows,  whom  only  just  now  you  beheld  adorned  with 
triumphal  spoils,  and  rejoicing  in  his  victory  ?  The  eyes  of 
the  Albans  themselves  could  hardly  endure  so  sad  a  spectacle. 
Go,  lictor,  bind  the  hands  w^hich  but  just  now  achieved 
empire  for  the  Eoman  people.  Go,  veil  the  head  of  the 
deliverer  of  this  city ;  suspend  him  on  the  gallows-tree ;  go, 
scourge  him  within  the  pomoerium,  only  let  it  be  among 
the  spoils  and  arms  of  the  enemies  whom  he  has  slain;  or 
without  the  pomoerium,  among  the  sepulchres  of  the  Curiatii. 
For  whither  can  you  lead  this  youth  wdiere  his  glorious  deeds 
will  not  vindicate  him  from  the  foul  disgrace  of  such  a 
punishment  ? " 

The  people  could  not  resist  either  the  tears  of  the  father  or 
the  courage  of  the  youth,  whose  bearing  remained  unchanged 
in  that  extremity  of  danger ;  and  they  acquitted  him  more 
from  admiration  of  his  valour  than  from  the  justice  of  his 
cause.  Yet,  in  order  that  a  manifest  murder  should  have 
some  atonement,  the  father  was  directed  to  expiate  his  son  at 
the  public  expense.  Horatius,  therefore,  after  making  some 
piacular  sacrifices,  which  became  hereditary  in  that  family, 
erected  a  beam  across  the  street,  and  made  his  son  pass  under 
it,  with  his  head  veiled.  This  beam,  called  the  Sororium 
Tigillum,  exists  to  the  present  day,  being  constantly  repaired 
at  the  public  expense.  The  tomb  of  Horatia,  constructed  of 
solid  masonry,  may  also  be  seen,  at  the  spot  where  she  was 
kiUed. 

Eemarks. — On  this  epoch,  Schwegler  remarks:^  "The  day  of 
Roman  history  begins  to  dawn  with  Tullus  HostiUus.  The  two 
kings  before  him  are  purely  fictitious ;  Romulus  is  a  god  and  a  son 
of  a  god  ;  Numa,  a  mortal,  indeed,  but  married  to  a  goddess.  There 
is  nothing  of  this  mythical  character  in  the  person  of  Tullus  Hos- 
tihus,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  compels  us  to  deny  that  a  king  of 
this  name  may.  at  some  time  or  other  have  reigned  at  Rome. 

^  Bucli.  xii.  §  9. 
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*' Still  wi<  nvo  far  mIioiI of  lli("  aMMinii|»li.iii  llmtwitli  llm  (Ijird  king 
■W(<  ]mv«>  n'lK'li.'il  {\w  ^'nmiiil  nl'  imllii'iitic  ;iinl  crrdihlu  lnuliti<»ii, 
uiul  liiivo  riuiii  (Ills  diiti'  a  ^'(tnuino  liiHtory,  uniiiixcMl  willi  \'n\Hi'.- 
hood.  (Jriicnil  proltiihilily  would  bo  a^'uiiiHl  hiicIi  an  nHHiimplion, 
Hinco  n  coniplclcly  liiHtorical  a^'o  docs  not  ininicdiaUdy  follow  a 
niyiliical  n^^i\  it  is  also  opposed  l)y  tho  following  conHidorution  : 
ilio  oldost  historical  records  niado  in  Itomo  wero  annalistic  ;  and 
Jvonmn  history  hoars  this  annalislic  and  clironiclc-likcj  cliaracter 
from  tlic  linio  wh(Mi  it  hcconics  purely  historical,  or  from  about  tlic 
porioil  of  Ihc  lirst  scc(»ssion.  Tho  traditional  liistory  of  the  regal 
times,  on  tlie  contrary,  is  not  found  in  tlic  form  of  annals ;  while, 
as  wo  have  beforo  sliown,  it  is  filled  with  so  many  contradictions  of 
fact  and  chronology  as  to  cxchuk;  all  possibility  of  contemporary 
annalistic  record.  Consocjuently,  it  must  proceed  not  from  written, 
but  only  from  oral,  tradition.  lUit,  a  history  whoso  source  is  oral 
tradition  alone,  or  }X)t)ular  legend,  cannot  i)ass  for  genuine  and 
testified  history  ;  and  tho  less  so  in  proportion  as  tho  interval  is 
greater  between  the  event  related  and  the  written  record  of  it. 
Kven  the  history  of  the  last  two  kings  is  shown  by  a  near  examina- 
tion to  be  altogether  legendary.  How  great,  for  instance,  is  the 
contradiction  in  tho  accounts  of  the  origin  of  Servius  Tullius  ? 
How  full  of  fiction  the  history  of  the  last  Tarquin  ?  AVe  must 
conclude,  hence,  that  what  is  still  earlier  must  be  much  less  trust- 
worthy. 

'•  The  history  of  the  last  five  kings  thus  stands  in  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  mythical  to  the  historical  time ;  and  this  epoch 
of  Roman  histor}^  may  be  called  tho  mytho-liistorical.  A  kind  of 
history  now  begins ;  the  events  henceforth  related  are  for  the  most 
part  not  invention,  nor  mu-acles;  tlieu-  foundation  is  mostly  his- 
torical ;  but  we  have  not  sutiicient  cei'tainty  respecting  any  one  of 
these  events,  whether  it  is  placed  in  the  right  light,  or  in  the  right 
sequel  of  causes ;  whether  it  is  not  arbitrarily  altered  by  popular 
tradition,  and  inserted  in  the  wrong  place.  The  destruction  of 
Alba  Longa,  for  example,  and  the  settlement  of  the  homeless 
Albans  at  Eome,  are  without  doubt  historical  events ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  connected  with  the  third  Eoman  king  is 
probably  fictitious.  So  also  the  wars  waged  by  Ancus  Marcius 
with  the  surrounding  Latin  cities  are  in  their  general  traits  cer- 
tainly historical ;  they  have  evidently  quite  a  different  character 
from  the  campaigns  of  Romulus  against   Ccenina,  Crustumerium, 
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and  Fidense  :  but  there  is  good  ground  for  doubting  -wliether  they 
are  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  fourth  Roman  king ;  and  how 
much  of  the  details  with  which  they  are  related  may  be  historical 
must  at  least  be  left  undetermined.  The  separation  of  the  his- 
torical and  unhistorical  in  this  epoch  is  very  difficult,  often  impos- 
sible, and,  for  the  most  part,  a  matter  for  individual  subjective 
determination ;  but  that  this  is  so,  that  conjectures  and  hypotheses 
widely  differ,  is,  of  course,  no  ground  for  assuming  the  historical 
nature  and  complete  credibility  of  the  common  tradition." 

On  this  we  shall  observe,  that  we  are  also,  like  Schwegler,  inclined 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  reigns  of  ISTuma  and  Tullus  Hostilius ; 
not,  however,  so  strong  a  one  as  he  draws,  and  upon  quite  different 
grounds.  "We  do  not  think  that  the  two  kings  before  Tullus  are 
purely  fictitious,  nor  that  the  supernatural  events  connected  with 
their  reigns  at  all  prove  them  to  be  so.  If  such  events  are  not 
found,  or  at  least  not  so  often  found, .  in  the  later  history,  it  is 
simply  because  the  age  had  grown  less  superstitious.  They  recur, 
however,  again,  as  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  and,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  in  the  apparition  of  the  Dioscuri  at  the 
battle  of  Lake  Regillus ;  and  therefore  their  disappearance  cannot 
be  said  to  form  any  very  marked  division  of  the  history  here.  But 
we  have  already  touched  upon  this  subject  more  than  once,  and 
need  not  enter  upon  it  again. 

The  true  reason  why  the  history  after  IN^uma  comes  out  more 
clearly  and  distinctly  is,  that  contemporary  record  had  begun, 
^uma  had  instituted  the  Pontifices,  who  became  the  historians  of 
the  city.  The  annals  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  though  only  a 
brief  and  dry  record  of  facts,  were  necessarily  an  authentic  record, 
and  an  invaluable  guide  for  the  succession  of  events.  The  Com- 
mentarii  of  the  Pontifices  were  evidently  more  discursive,  and  made 
some  approach  to  regular  history.  We  have  already  shown  this 
from  the  fact  of  their  tracing  the  history  beyond  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  And  though  the  Commentarii,  or  the  greater  part  of  them 
— but  not  the  Annales  Maximi — probably  perished  in  the  confla- 
gration of  Rome,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Pontifices 
should  have  forgotten  their  contents,  and  highly  improbable  that 
they  should  not  have  attempted  to  restore  them.  And,  indeed,  we 
have  already  shown,  from  the  fact  of  Dionysius  citing  them  for 
prse-Roman  history,  that  the  Pontifices  must  have  done  so. 

The  treaty  with  the  Albans  before  the  combat  of  the  Horatii 
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ami  Cimatii  i.s  cvuliiiLly  Iroiii  record.  liiv)  '  HiiyH  that  it  in  llie 
oUival  tiviity  reiiii-mliorril,  wliidi  mUHt  moim  whuHo  luriiiB  wore 
rocoriloil  ;  l\>r  ho  lias  liiinHclf  allinli'd  to  many  trcatitJM  made  before 
this  time.  The  addition  d"  tlm  names  of  M.  ValeriuH  an  the  Ke- 
tialiw,  and  Sp.  riisiua  oa  the  Tator  PatratuH,  are  strong  additional 
proofs  of  roford.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  puAit  or  the  litt-rary  forger 
invents  ;  the  former  disregards  such  details,  the  latter  avoids  them, 
as  they  might  i)rove  an  easy  means  of  detection.  The  forms  of  trial 
of  lloratius  aix)  also  evidently  from  record. 

When  Sdnvogler  observes  that  the  oldest  records  made  in  Uome 
were  annalistie,  we  perfectly  agree  with  him  ;  but  when  he  says 
that  the  history  does  not  assume  this  form  till  the  i)eriod  of  the  first 
secession,  we  cannot  perceive  any  grounds  for  that  assertion,  nor 
does  lio  state  any.  The  history  has  the  form  of  aunals  from  the 
lii*st  establishment  of  the  consulship,  simply  because  the  consuls 
were  annual  magistrates,  and  their  election  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  year.  But  the  ollice  of  king  being  for  life,  there  was  no 
event  to  mark  the  termination  of  each  year.  The  early  writers, 
who  set  not  that  value  on  chronology  which  it  was  found  to  have 
when  history  became  more  of  a  science,  neglected  to  discriminate 
the  separate  years  of  the  kings,  and  contented  themselves  with 
stating  the  whole  sum  of  each  reign  at  the  end  of  it.  That  the 
Annales  Maximi  were  digested  according  to  yeai'S  is  shown  by  their 
very  name ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  so  during  the  regal  period, 
Cicero  would  have  been  imable  to  demonstrate  the  mistake  respect- 
ing the  chronology  of  Pythagoras  by  referring  to  them.- 

The  alleged  contradictions  in  fact  and  clu'onology  we  have  exa- 
mined in  the  Introduction ;  and  if  our  view  be  admitted,  then  the 
history  does  not  rest  on  oral  tradition.  And  that  it  does  not  so 
rest  is  shown  by  Schwegler's  own  estimate  of  oral  tradition.  For 
he  says  that  the  older  oral  tradition  is,  the  less  authentic  it  is, 
which  is  very  true ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  say  that  the  liistory  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  kings  is  altogether  legendary,  while  he  admits 
that  the  reigns  of  Tullus  Hostilius  and  Ancus  Marcius,  the  third 
and  fourth  kings,  who  reigned  half  a  century  earlier,  ai-e  at  least 
semi-historical !  But  we  shall  show  that  tlie  reigns  of  the  last  two 
kings  are  not  legendary. 

That  all  the  cietails  of  early  Eoman  history  are  literally  autlientic 

J  Lib.  i.  2i,  "Nee  ullius  vetustior  foederis  memoria  est." 
^  See  above,  p.  168. 

n2 
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we  have  never  undertaken  to  establish.  Schwegler  admits  that  its 
events  have  henceforth  an  historical  foundation,  that  they  are  not 
mere  inventions ;  though  we  hardly  see  how  this  agrees  with  his 
character  of  the  last  two  reigns.  But  his  fears  about  their  proper 
sequence  are  groundless,  as  that  would  have  been  secured  by  the 
fact  that  "  the  oldest  historical  records  made  in  Eome  were  anna- 
listic." 

Schwegler  then  proceeds  to  remark  in  his  tenth  section  :  "  If  we 
examine  the  figure  and  position  of  Tullus  Hostilius  more  closely,  we 
cannot  but  perceive  that  he  answers  to  Komulus,  just  as  his  suc- 
cessor, Ancus  Marcius,  answers  to  ]N'uma.  The  contrast  of  the  first 
two  kings  is  repeated  in  the  relation  of  the  third  king  to  the  fourth. 
Even  the  old  tradition  adverts  to  this  parallel  by  characterising 
Tallus  as  the  very  image  {Ehenhild)  of  Eomulus,  and  Ancus  Mar- 
cius as  the  imitator  of  ^uma,  and  following  in  his  track.  Tullus, 
like  Eomulus,  is  the  warlike  prince,  wholly  and  exclusively  intent 
upon  enlarging  his  dominions  and  promoting  the  glory  of  his  reign  ; 
his  god  is  also  Mars,  the  god  of  war  ;  he  also  forms  a  contrast,  like 
Eomulus,  to  the  pontifical  Numa,  nay,  a  still  sharper  one,  as  he 
ridicules  the  pious  institutions  of  his  predecessor,  and  finds  his  death 
through  the  same  invocation  of  Jupiter  Elicius  which  Numa  had 
made  with  impunity." 

"  But  it  is  not  only  in  character  that  the  second  pair  of  kings 
resemble  the  first :  Ancus  Marcius  is  the  grandson  of  Numa,  while 
Tullus  Hostilius  is  not,  indeed,  the  grandson  of  the  deified  Eomu- 
lus, who  left  no  heirs  of  his  body,  but  of  that  Hostius  Hostilius 
who  appears  in  the  van  in  the  great  battle  against  the  Sabines, 
and  also  grandson  of  Hersilia,  who  also  appears  as  the  wife  of 
Eomulus.  It  is  clear  that  this  genealogy  rests  not  on  any  actual 
historical  tradition,  that  it  is  not  an  actual  fact,  but  merely  ex- 
presses an  ideal  relation  :  and  in  this  view  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  Ancus  Marcius  is  constantly  called  "grandson  of  Numa;" 
nay,  that  it  is  expressly  handed  down  that  only  his  grandfather  is 
known,  and  not  his  father.  But  since  the  contrast  of  the  first  two 
kings,  of  the  warlike  Eomulus  and  priestly  i^uma,  is  decidedly 
mythical,  a  well-grounded  suspicion  arises  that  the  analogous  i:)arts 
in  which  the  two  following  kings  appear,  in  like  manner  rests  not 
on  historical  tradition,  but  on  construction. 

"  The  history  of  the  third  king,  moreover,  shows  itself  in  another 
point  to  be  constructive.     The  first  four  kings,  for  instance,  as  we 
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huv(<  uln^iuly  n^iimrlvrd,  rrpn'sriit  tin-  I'liir  i  onijiMiicnt  parts  of  tho 
lunnun  imtioii,  the  ihnM^  ori^'iiial  triln'R  mul  tln^  f>itha  ;  mikI  tliin  in 
Biicli  u  iutuiiu<r  tluit  tli(«  cnMilioii  (il'tlin  iliinl  trihd  riiid  Hk;  a<lilitinii 
of  i\  pfcfis  nvfi  ]>lac(Ml  in  causal  (•(•niicxioii  with  tli«  nil(i  of  tlm  tliir«l 
luul  fomtli  kin^'M,  Tiillim  Ilostiliim  is  tlm  luuiulcr  of  tin;  Lucerf5H, 
Ancus  Mjirt'iuH  d"  the  />/r(>s.  lly  virtiif  of  this  conHtriK^tioii,  ilio 
rnsini^  of  A1I)m  I.ouL^'a  ami  the  sctUcinontH  of  llie  Allmnfi  (tlio  bu))- 
stMjUciit  Lucorcs)  at  Ivoiiu^  an<  ascrilx'd  to  tlic  tliinl  l\in^'  :  iliin  faft 
is  tlu^  contra!  ])oini  ami  tenor  of  liis  rci^Mi.  l>ut  if  it  licars  tlio 
uasi^ncd  rcliitionshij)  to  this  coinicxiou,  it  folloWH  of  itself,  without 
r(>«j;aril  to  tlic  ohjoctions  wlii(  li  will  ]u'  (l('VL'lo])e(l  further  on,  that 
the  manner  in  which  TuUus  llostilius  is  connected  with  the  dc- 
strui'tion  of  Alha  Loiiga  cannot  pass  for  conii)letely  historical." 

To  this  we  re[)ly,  tliat  if  there  is  any  j^'cneral  rcsendjlance  in  the 
Ki>nian  kings  among  themselves,  and  in  the  Sabine  kings  among 
themselves,  tliis  arises  from  national  character.  It  was  natural 
that  the  Komans,  who  had  to  light  their  way  in  the  world,  and  to 
establish  a  new  state,  should  have  made  military  affairs  their  ])ara- 
mount  consideration.  Tho  Sahines,  on  the  contrary,  "who  had  been 
long  established  in  Italy,  had  not  this  pressing  necessity  to  devote 
their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  war.  They  appear,  besides, 
to  have  been  naturally  of  a  religious  temper ;  and  thus  we  find  that 
even  Tatius,  during  his  short  reign,  founded  as  many,  or  more, 
"worships  than  Ixomulus ;  the  mind  of  Xuma  was  wholly  devoted 
to  religious  affairs,  and  Ancus  paid  more  attention  to  them  than 
Tullus.  This  general  resemblance,  therefore,  instead  of  being  an 
argument  against  the  truth  of  the  history,  is  an  argument  in  its 
favour,  because  it  is  true  to  nature.  And  if  these  resembling 
kings  come  in  alternate  pairs,  that  arises  from  the  agreement  by 
which  the  sovereign  was  to  represent  the  Romans  and  Sabines  in 
turn. 

But  though  there  is  a  general  national  resemblance  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Eonian  kings  and  Sabine  kings,  it  is  by  no  means  so 
close  as  Schwegler  pretends  it  to  have  been.  How^  can  Tullus  be 
called  the  ''very  image"  of  Romulus,  when  the  tradition  tells  us 
that  he  was  still  more  ferocious  1  ^  Romulus  had  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  civil  affairs,  and  some  to  religion,  which  we  do  not  find 
in  Tullus  Hostilius.  And  how  can  Ancus  Marcius  be  said  to  have 
been  the  mere  imitator  of  Xunia,  when,  according  to  tradition, 

^  "Ferocior  etiain  quam  Eomulusfuit."— Liv.  i.  22. 
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confirmed  by  the  annals  of  his  reign,  his  character  was  a  mixed 
one,  partaking  of  that^of  Eomnlus  and  that  of  Numa  1  ^ 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  answer  the  objection  that  Ancus  is 
the  grandson  of  Numa.     AVliere  is  the  improbability  that  a  grand- 
son of  N^uma  should  have  been  elected  king  1     But  the  critic  must 
have  been  pushed  to  great  extremities  for  an  argument,  when  he 
tries  to  connect  Tullus  Hostilius  with  Romulus,  because  he  was  the 
grandson  of  Hostius  Hostilius,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Sabine  War  !    P>y  the  same  method  we  might  connect  William  Pitt 
with  King  George  the  Second,  because  his  father,  Lord  Chatham, 
distinguished  himself  in  that  reign.    Tradition  varies  as  to  whether 
Hersilia  were  the  spouse  of  Eomulus  or  of  Hostilius  ;  ^  "but  we 
cannot  confound  both  these  traditions,  as  Schwegler  here  does  for 
the  sake  of  bolstering  up  his  theory,  and  make  Hersilia  at  once  the 
wife  of  Romulus  and  the  grandmother  of  Tullus  Hostilius.    If  she 
had  been  the  wife  of  Hostius  Hostilius,  she  might  have  been  the 
grandmother  of  Tullus  ;  but  if  she  had  been  the  A^'ife  of  Romulus, 
she  would  have  been  the  grandmother  of  nobody  at  all,  for  Romulus 
had  no  children.     And  it  does  not  follow,  because  tradition  varies 
on  this  point,  that  it  therefore  expresses  a  merely  ideal  relation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  doubts  about  the  genealogy  rather  show  the 
good  faith  of  the  tradition  :  the  father  of  Tullus,  not  having  been 
eminently  distinguished,  had  slipped  out  of  memory ;  but,  if  the 
story  had  been  a  myth,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  invent  a  father 
for  him.      The  same  answer  applies  to  the  objection  about  the 
father  of  Ancus  being  unknown.     A  similar  objection  had  been 
raised  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  in  his  Rejmhlic  introduces 
Laelius  as  making  it ;  to  whom  Scipio  replies  :  "  Exactly  so  ;  but 
in  those  times  the  names  of  the  kings  were  almost  the  only  ones 
that  became  known  and  famous."  ^ 

And  thus  the  whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  For  it  is  not 
proved  that  the  first  two  kings  are  mythical,  or  that  the  second 

^  "  Medium  erat  in  Anco  ingenium,  et  Numcc  et  Romuli  memor. "— Liy. 
i.  32. 

*  She  is  represented  as  the  ■wife  of  Eomulus  by  Livj^  i.  11  ;  Ovid,  Met. 
xir.  830;  Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  xiv.  812,  and  others;  as  the  wife  of  Hostilius  by 
Di6nys.  iii.  1 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  6,  &c. 

5  "  Lsel. :  Sed  obscura  est  historia  Eomana  ;  siquidem  istius  regis  matrem 
habemus,  ignoramus  patrem.  Sc. :  Ita  est,  inr[uit :  sed  temponun  illorum 
tantum  fere  regum  illustrata  sunt  nomina." — De  Kep.  ii.  18. 
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two  arc  counttTpiutH  of  (liciii,  ami  i»n'flont  tbn  flniuo  contriwt  to  divh 
oihor  US  tlio  tirHt  two. 

'I'lu«  noxt  jir^MiiiuMit  tlniwii  fn>iii  tin-  (irHl  four  kin^'H  rcproRcntinf* 
tlio  t'oiiMlitunit  jtiirtH  of  tli(^  iialioii,  is  founded  on  one  of  thfi.so  far- 
folchod  and  niystoriouM  con.structionH  wliicli  somi  peculiar  to  tlio 
'IVuionic  mind.  In  answer,  it  huAiccs  to  Bay  that  it  docs  not  ro8t 
on  facts.  Tullus  lltjstilius  is  n<»l  tlic  founder  of  the  Lucercfl,  nor 
Ancus  Afarcius  of  the  ;)/*/>,«?.  It  was  Xjcbuhr  ^  who  first  invented 
this  theory,  which  is,  wo  helievo,  now  almost  universally  ahandoned. 
The  attempt  to  prove  from  Livy  that  the  Luceres  were  the  AlbanH- 
planted  on  the  Cirlian  llill,^  is  ([uite  abortive.  Livy  liad  before 
described  the  Luceres  as  forming  the  third  stem-tribe  of  the  Roman 
nation  in  the  time  of  Tvonnilus.*  Therefore,  when  ho  says,  respect- 
ing the  location  of  the  Latins  by  Ancus  :  "Kt  quum  circa  Palatium 
sedem  veteres  Ivomanorum,  Sabini  ( 'apitolium  at(|ue  arcem,  Ca^lium 
montem  Albani  implessent:  Aventinum  noViT  multitudini  datum" 
(i.  33),  ho  cannot  possibly  mean,  as  Schwegler  would  make  him,^ 
that  the  Tvomans,  Sabines,  and  Albans  wen;  the  three  oldest  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Roman  peoi>le  ;  and  that  hence  it  is  no  far- 
fetched conjecture  (**es  ist  hiedurch  die  Vermuthung  nahe  gelcgt")  to 
conclude  that  they  were  the  three  stem- tribes.  A  conclusion  Avhich 
he  has  rightly  characterised ;  for  it  rests  only  on  the  conjecture 
of  a  few  German  scholars ;  while  that  the  three  tribes  existed  in 
the  time  of  Romulus  is  confirmed  by  the  best  Roman  authors  ;  not 
only  by  Livy,  but  also  by  Cicero,^  and  by  implication  by  Varro. 
For  when  that  author  mentions  the  Ager  Romanus  as  at  first  di^-ided 
among  the  three  tribes  of  the  Tatienses,  Ramnes,  and  Luceres,''  he 
evidently  means  that  thoy  arose  at  the  same  time ;  since  if  the 
Albans  were  the  Luceres,  they  would  have  obtained  their  share  by 
addition  and  not  by  division. 

As  Tullus  Hostilius  was   not   the  founder  of  the  Luceres,  so 

^  Rom.  Gesch.  i.  312.  -  Scliwegler,  B.  i.  S.  512,  ff. 

'  Lib.  i.  30,  33. 

*  Lib.  i.  13.  Livy,  indeed,  there  mentions  only  the  three  centuries  of 
knights  ;  but  as  tliese  centuries  vrere  taken  from  the  tribes,  and  bore  the  same 
name,  it  is  impossible  that  Livy  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  the  tribes  at  that  time.     TVe  have  already  adverted  to  this. 

5  Ibid.  S.  514. 

^  "  Romnlus  popiilum  in  tribiis  tres  descripserat." — De  Rep.  ii.  8. 

"  "Ager  Romanus  primnm  di^'isus  in  parteis  tres,  a  qno  tribus  appellata 
Tatiensium,  Ramnium,  Lucemm." — Ling.  Lat.  v.  55. 
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neither  was  Ancus  Marcius  the  founder  of  the  plehs.  On  this  sub- 
ject Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  very  justly  remarks  :  ^  "  Livy  likewise  repre- 
sents Ancus  as  granting  the  right  of  citizenship  to  a  large  body  of 
Latins,  and  settling  them  in  the  city  on  and  near  the  Aventine. 
This  statement  is  considered  historical  by  iSTiebuhr,  who  supposes 
that  the  Latin  settlers  in  question  were  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
plebsy  and  that  Ancus  was  the  founder  of  the  plebeian  order.  For 
such  an  hypothesis  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation  ;  no 
peculiar  importance  is  attached  to  these  Latin  settlements  by  Livy : 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  Dionysius,  who  describes  the  Latin  War 
at  some  length ;  and  the  ancients  know  nothing  of  Ancus  in  the 
character  which  is  attributed  to  him  by  Niebulir.  The  plebeian 
t)rder  is  treated  by  them  as  coeval  with  the  very  existence  of  the 
Roman  state  :  thus  Dionysius  describes  Romulus  as  dividing  the 
people  into  patricians  and  plebeians,  while  Cicero  speaks  of  his 
distributing  the  plebeians  as  clients  among  the  several  nobles."  ^ 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  a  note,  confirms  these  authorities  by  two 
citations  from  Livy.  "  Livy,"  he  says,  "  speaks  of  Romulus  being 
'  multitudini  gratior  quam  patribus '  (i.  15) ;  and  in  c.  18,  of  Numa, 
'  neque  se  quisquam,  nee  factionis  suse  alium,  nee  denique  pairum 
aut  civium  quemquam  prseferre  illi  viro  ausi.'  To  these  two 
quotations  we  will  add  two  more  from  the  same  author,  both  under 
the  reign  of  Romulus,  in  which  the  existence  of  the  plehs  is  not 
merely  implied,  but  actually  expressed  :  '  Quasdam  (Sabinas)  forma 
excellentes,  primoribus  patrum  destinatas,  ex  2)lehe  homines,  quibus 
datum  negotium  erat,  domes  deferebant '  (i.  9) :  '  Mirum,  quantum 
illi  viro  (Proculo  Julio),  nuntianti  heec,  fidei  fuerit ;  quamque  desi- 
derium  Romuli  apud  plehera  exercitumque,  facta  fide  immortalitatis, 
lenitum  sit'  (i.  16)."^  This  will  suffice  at  present,  as  the  whole 
question  of  the  early  Roman  population,  whether  wholly  patrician, 
or  patrician  and  plebeian  mixed,  will  be  discussed  more  at  length 
further  on. 

As,  therefore,  the  assertion  that  the  first  four  kings  represent 
the  four  component  parts  of  the  Roman  people  is  unproved  and 
groundless,  no  argument  can  be  derived  from  it  to  show  that  the 

^  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  468. 

2  Cic.  De  Eep.  ii.  9 ;  Dionys.  ii.  8. 

3  On  the  same  subject,  the  reader  may  consult  in  the  Classical  Museum 
(vol.  vi.  p.  15  seqq.)  a  review  by  Professor  Newman  of  Dr.  Ihne's  Treatise  on 
the  Eoman  Constitution. 
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liintory  of   lli<^   lliir.l   Uiui<  in   ii(»l-  ^'<'iniifi(>,  Imt  only  couMtnintivo, 
ilmt  is,  invt'iilcil. 

S(:lnv('^'l(<r,  iiflcr  IIiphci  ^'iicnil  olijrctioijH,  thm  prococtlH,  in  tlnj 
ol('V(»nlli  HC'ctidii  (if  his  twcll'tli  Ixiok,  to  cxamiiKi  the  dctailH  of  tlm 
history  of  th»>  third  Uiii;^' :  "If,"  he  oliMcrvcH,  "  w*?  cxiuniin!  iiion; 
cloHcly  i\u)  tniditioiiaiv  iiistory  ol"  'I'lilliis  lIostiliuH,  liin  war  witli 
Alba  Loni^^ii  (irmaiids  our  pailicular  attention.  In  thiH  war,  Alha 
T.ongii  onuM'^'cs  for  tlio  lirst  time  out  of  tho  darkncHH  and  oblivion 
into  ^vhi(•h  it  had  sunk,  after  its  momentary  api^'araneo,  at  the  tinio 
of  Rome's  foundation.  its  internal  and  external  relalions,  it  is 
true,  still  remain  (juito  obscure.  Livy  ealls  ( 'luilius  a  king,  Cato, 
a  l*netor  ;  and  his  suceossor  in  ollice,  FufTetins,  Avho  is  clioscn  in 
the  camp  by  the  army,  is  called  Dictator.  It  is  clear  that  these 
contradictory  accounts  are  not  f^roundeJ  on  auth(;nti(;  tradition. 
AVlu>n  Licinius  ^Facer  says  that  after  the  death  of  Numitor  annual 
dictators  were  elected  at  Alba,  because  the  royal  line  had  become 
extinct  uith  this  prince,  this  account  is  doubtless  only  an  inference 
drawn  from  the  circumstance  that  no  kings  of  Allja  appear  after 
Numitor,  and  ^Fettius  Fufletius  is  commonly  called  a  dictator,  after 
the  analogy  of  the  later  Latin  dictators.  But  in  this  the  fact  is 
overlooked,  that  after  the  death  of  Xumitor  a  scion  of  the  Silvian 
house  was  still  in  existence,  namely,  Eomulus.  Plutarch,  or  his 
authority,  has  considered  this  circumstance  ;  and  he  relates  that, 
after  JN'umitor's  death,  Eomulus  did  not  indeed  succeed  to  the 
Alban  throne,  but  that  from  this  time  he  appointed  every  year  a 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Albans.  But  if  this  was  the  case,  and  if, 
after  Numitor's  death,  Alba  became  politically  dependent  upon 
Eome,  how  is  it  that  it  suddenly  appears  again  independent  and 
self-governed,  without  any  event  having  been  mentioned  wliich 
could  have  produced  this  alteration  ?  How  comes  it  that  Tullus 
Hostilius  did  not  enforce  his  ancient  pretensions  and  rights  ? 
These  questions  cannot  be  answered,  because  the  account  of 
Plutarch,  which  has  occasioned  them,  is  as  arbitrary  an  invention 
as  all  the  rest  that  is  handed  down  concerning  the  relations  of 
Alba  Longa  at  that  period.  The  account  of  Plutarch  is  contra- 
dicted by  that  of  another  antiquary  (Cincius),  that  Alba  Longa 
enjoyed  the  supremacy  over  the  Latin  states  till  the  time  of  Tullus 
Hostdius." 

We   agree   with   Schwegler   in   thinking   that   the   account   in. 
Plutarch,  like  many  other  things  in  that  author,  is  an  arbitrary 
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and  foolisli  invention,  and  we  prefer,  like  liim,  tlie  statement  of 
Cincius,^  as  more  conformalale  to  the  real  state  of  things.  We  do 
not  do  so,  however,  because  we  think,  with  Schwegler,  that  his 
own  questions  are  unanswerable  :  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that 
they  might  be  very  easily  answered.  For  it  might  be  replied  that, 
after  the  death  of  Numitor,  the  appointment  of  magistrates  at  Alba 
fell  to  Eomulus  by  right  of  his  royal  blood ;  that  his  death  was  the 
event  which  made  Alba  independent ;  and  that  Tullus  Hostilius, 
not  being  of  the  Silvian  race,  could  not  claim  any  rights  over  that 
city. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  we  not  only  abandon  Plutarch's  story, 
which  is  unsupported  by  any  good  authority,  but  also,  as  we  have 
already  done,  the  whole  account  of  Eome's  early  connexion  with 
Alba,2  and  of  its  having  been  a  colony  of  that  city.  And  this 
absence  of  all  connexion  is  confirmed  by  the  "  darkness  and 
oblivion"  which  we  find  respecting  Alba  in  the  early  Eoman 
history;  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  have  supervened  if 
Eome  and  Alba  were  really  so  closely  connected  as  they  are  related 
to  have  been.  And  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Eomans  should  not  have  been  very  well  informed  respect- 
ing the  government  of  a  foreign  city.  We  think,  however,  that 
Licinius  Macer  was  probably  right,  or  at  all  events  that  Alba  was 
governed,  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Tullus,  by  a  chief  magistrate 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Eoman  dictator  or  praetor ;  for  in  early 
times  prcetor  was  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate.  Our  reasons 
for  this  opinion  are,  that  if  Alba  had  been  under  royal  government, 
the  Alban  army  would  not  have  proceeded  to  elect  a  dictator  on 
the  death  of  Cluilius ;  that  at  all  events  he  would  have  been  nomi- 
nated from  Alba,  which  was  only  six  or  seven  miles  off ;  that  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  tends  to  show  that  Cluilius  was  only  a 
dictator ;  and  that  Livy  himself  varies  somewhat  in  speaking  of 
the  office.  Thus  he  uses  imperitahat,  not  regnahat,  to  denote  the 
rule  of  Cluilius  at  Alba  ;  in  the  next  chapter  he  calls  him  dux  ; 
though  he  also  styles  him  rex.'"^  We  may  add  that  neither  Livy 
nor  Dionysius,  in  their  accounts  of  the  transplantation  of  the 
Alban  families  to  Eome,  drop  a  word  about  there  having  been  any 
royal  family  there ;  while  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that,  if 
there  had  been  an  Alban  royal  family,  those  writers  would  not  have 

1  Apud  Fest.  p.  241,  Prsetor.  2  ggg  above,  p.  31. 

3  Lib.  vi.  c.  22,  23. 
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(liMtiii^uiHluMl  IIh'Im  frnin  llic  n-sl.'  ( >ii  tlic  wliol.-,  wr  mny  CDncltiJo 
tlmt  Mm  oxiirt  niilurc  (»!'  (ln<  ( liirl"  iim^MHinil«"'H  oIVkmj  at  Alba  won 
not  very  v\oi\v  to  lli<»  Ivoiiuujh  ;  Imt  this  is  a  ])f>ini  of  minor  iinport- 
anco,  and  tlors  not  nW'vrl  tin*  rr('<lil>ility  of  llicir  early  liistory." 

"  Aftor  ll»o  lircakiii^'  out  of  tlio  war,"  proco.rdH  Sdnvi-glcr,  "  tho 
All>ana  ]»itrli  tlioir  ram])  at  tlu^  ]>laco  callod  FoHsa  fliiilia.  Tliifl  in 
llio  siunc  IriMich  at  wliidi  CoriolanuH  also  halts  aft<'r  taking  from 
tlic  j'omans  all  their  conqiioata.  Hcnco  wo  may  prcsumo,  that  thifl 
tnMU'h  onco  fonnod  Iho  boundary  of  tho  ]>rimitivo  IJoman  torritory. 
It  was  livo  niilos  from  ]lom(\  and  Strabo  gives  the  wann;  distance 
for  the  original  Ivoman  border.'  Tf  this  conjecture  is  right  it 
explains  at  once  why  tho  old  tradition  jdacod  tho  camp  of  Corio- 
lanus,  the  camp  of  tho  Albans,  and  the  combat  of  the  lloratii  and 
Curiatii  at  this  spot.  Ihit  when  tradition  ascribes  the  ori,L,Mn  of 
the  Fossa  Cluilia  to  the  Alban  prince  Cluilius,  this  is  undoubtedly 
an  etymological  myth.  Fossa  Cluilia  simply  means  a  drain,  or 
sewer ;  it  is  therefore  quit©  superfluous  to  have  invented  an  Alban 
prince  to  explain  the  name.  That  Cluilius  appears  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  trench  is  evident  from  his  sudden  death  :  he  dies  in 
the  camp  over  night  to  make  room  for  ^lettius  Fuffetius,  who 
doubtless  was  alone  mentioned  in  the  old  tradition  as  the  opponent 
of  Tullus  Hostilius." 

Tho  real  etymology  of  the  name  of  Fossa  Cluilia  is  a  piece  of 
antiquarianism  not  very  important  to  the  history.  As  to  its  uses, 
Schwegler  assigns  two,  that  of  a  boundary  and  that  of  a  drain, 
which  he  unites.  But  neither  of  them,  we  think,  is  very  probable. 
We  do  not  read  anywhere  that  the  "Roman  boundary  was  marked 
out  by  a  fosse ;  and  that  there  should  have  been  a  sewer  in  that 
rural  district,  midway  between  Ivonie  and  Alba,  and  that  before 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  had  been  constructed  even  at  Rome,  as  Schwegler, 
after  Hartung,*  supposes,  is  a  highly  singular  and  Teutonic  suppo- 
sition. We  think  that  the  fosse  was  most  likel}''  the  remains  of  a 
camp  ;  but  whether  Cluilius  was  invented  to  explain  the  name  we 

1  Liv.  i.  30  ;  Dionys.  iii.  29. 

^  It  seems  probable  that  the  Romans  may  have  derived  their  name  of  rex 
from  the  Sabines,  and  these  from  the  Celtic. — See  Newman's  Eegal  Rome, 
p.  60,  seqq. 

3  Liv.  i.  23,  ii.  39  ;  Dionys.  iii,  4  ;  Strabo,  v.  3,  2. 

•*  Religion  der  Romer,  ii.  250.  Hartung  derives  the  name  cluiUa  from 
cluere,  which  anciently  xv\Q?ca\.  purgare.     But  it  means  other  things  besides. 
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will  not  attempt  to  fathom,  but  will  content  ourselves  with  observ- 
ing that  it  seems  hardlj'  worth  while. 

"The  decision  of  the  war,"  continues  Schwegler,  "is  left  by 
agreement  on  both  sides  to  a  duel.  Duels  of  this  kind,  which  are 
in  some  degree  to  be  ranked  with  judgments  of  God,  are  not  in- 
frequent in  antiquity  ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  combat  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  may  not  be  unhistorical.  But  that  there 
should  have  been  triplets,  or  three  children  born  at  one  birth,  in 
both  camps  at  the  same  time,  and  that  their  mothers  should  also 
have  been  twins,  seems  very  improbable.  And  the  story  appears 
more  certainly  an  invention,  the  more  the  mythical  character  of 
the  accounts  is  laid  bare.  For  in  the  twin  sisters  is  certainly 
symbolized  the  relationship  of  the  two  sister  nations,  and  in  the 
triplet  brothers  the  circumstance  of  their  being  composed  of  three 
stem-tribes.^  The  names  also  of  the  two  pairs  of  brothers  seem  to 
have  a  symbolical  meaning ;  and  the  Horatii  especially  call  to  mind 
Horatius  Codes,  who  likewise  appears  as  the  champion  of  the 
Roman  boundaries.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  question 
whether  this  combat  is  an  historical  fact,  or  whether  it  is  not  rather 
a  mythical  representation  of  the  decisive  struggle  between  Rome 
and  Alba  Longa." 

The  main  point  to  be  considered  here  is  whether  the  strife 
between  the  two  cities  was  decided  by  some  such  combat  as  that 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  the  details  are  of  minor  importance. 
Schwegler  allows  that,  according  to  ancient  manners,  such  a  combat 
may  be  historical ;  but  he  adopts  in  preference  the  fanciful  explana- 
tion of  Mebuhr,  that  the  whole  story  is  merely  symbolical.  This 
explanation,  however,  which  assumes  a  relationship  between  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  rests  only  on  the  suspicious  testimony  of 
Dionysius ;  for  Livy  knows  nothing  of  the  mothers  of  the  com- 
batants having  been  twins ;  and  thus  also  a  great  part  of  Schwegler's 
objection,  from  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  tale,  vanishes.  Even 
that  the  brothers  were  triplets  is  probably  an  exaggeration ;  they 
were  more  likely  only  brothers  of  about  the  same  age,  or  even  may 
only  have  belonged  to  the  same  gens.  That  there  were  more 
Curiatii  at  Alba  appears  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  trans- 
planted to  Eome  at  the  destruction  of  Alba.^  It  is  more  consistent 
with  experience  that  narratives  of  this  kind  are  exaggerated  and 
embellished  than  that  they  are  entirely  invented.     J^ay,  we  have  a 

1  See  Niebuhr,  Kom.  Gesch.  i.  365  ;  Anm.  871.  ^  Liv.  i.  30. 
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V(M'y  pruliiililf  v]\\o  to  \\n<i  ori;^'iii  of  ihc  oxMi^^onitiou  :  Tri;^«'minuH 
appoiirs  to  liJivr  Ixcn  n  coj^tioiin'ii  of  ili.-  ('miilii.  TImih  wc  litul  n 
coiiHul  nanu'il  I*.  ( 'uriiitiiiM  FiwIuh  'rri;^'('iinmiH,  in  n.c.  4r».'{,'  It  may 
l)(^  ol>jcct(Ml  intl(M'«l  tlint  llii^  ('tiriiitii  iiiiiy  liavc  jifr«'<'t<;(l  th<5  naiin;  of 
Trij^ciniims,  in  incniory  of  tlu^  coinliat  of  their  an<'«'HtorH.  I'lit  if 
tlicy  \s'VYo  \\w  comiucnMl  party,  tliis  sconis  lianlly  rn'diblc.  Aij<l, 
^M'aniiiij^'  lliMl  lilt'  ('miatii  alfccttMl  the  name,  then  we  liavc;  collat^Tal 
tostinioiiy  to  tlu^  tradition  al)oui  two  ccnturicH  aftt;r  tlio  conihat, 
and  .sixty  tluvo  ycMrs  Ix'forc  tlic  (Jallic  conllap^nition  ;  and  indc.'cil  in 
all  probability  a  <;r('at  deal  earlier.  For  it  is  not  lik<'Iy  that  the 
consul  in  n.c.  ir);i  was  the  fir.st  Curiatius  who  bore  the  name  of 
Trigeminus;  though  from  liis  magistracy  lie  is  the  first  wlio  is 
known  to  have  done  so.  It  is  iiiort-  pnjbabb^  that  it  had  been 
handed  down  hereditarily  from  the  pmiod  of  the  combat,  even  if 
the  three  champions  themselves  did  not  bear  it.  And  thus  their 
family  name  of  Trigeminus  may  have  caused  them  to  be  taken  for 
tn'(;emi)ii/r((fres,  or  triplets. 

The  battles  of  the  ancients,  from  the  absence  of  firearms,  were 
less  noisy  than  modern  ones  ;  for  the  same  reason  the  hostile  forces 
approached  each  other  more  nearly ;  and  thus  there  was  more 
o]iportunity  for  parley,  and  for  arranging  the  decision  in  the  manner 
described.  The  same  cause  rendered  personal  prowess,  and  the 
heroism  of  the  leaders  of  more  importance ;  hence  a  greater  dis- 
position to  refer  the  result  to  single  combat. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Livy  should  intimate  a  doubt  whether 
the  Horatii  or  the  Curiatii  were  the  Roman  champions ;  a  point  not 
adverted  to  either  by  Schwegler  or  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  But  this  may 
be  only  an  instance  of  that  confusion  which  Livy  himself  complains 
of,  as  introduced  into  Koman  history  by  family  memoirs  and  funeral 
orations  ;  the  great  houses  sometimes  seeking  to  appropriate  honours 
which  did  not  properly  belong  to  them. 

Schwegler  in  his  critique  of  the  reign  of  TuUus  does  not  advert 
to  the  tombs  of  the  five  slain  combatants,  to  that  of  Horatia,  the 
Pila  Horatia,  and  the  Sororium  Tigillum ;  all  of  which,  Liv}'  tells 
us,  were  extant  in  his  time,  and  formed  so  many  records  of  the 
history  to  which  they  related.  As  Schwegler  had  adopted  !N'ie- 
bnhr's  hypothesis  that  the  whole  history  is  symbolical,  he  could 
not   resort,   without   damaging   that   hypothesis,    to  his  favourite 

1  See  the  Fasti,  A.r.c.  300  ;  and  Rubino,  Eom.  Staatsv.  S.  492,  Anni. 
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explanation,  that  it  is  ^etiological.     But  th.e  existence  of  the  monu- 
ments is  thus  left  unexplained. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  however,  adopts  the  ^etiological  theory.  *'A 
large  part  of  this  narrative,"  he  observes,^  "  comes  before  us  in  the 
suspicious  form  of  explanations  of  certain  names  of  places  and 
buildings  ;  of  topographical  and  monumental  legends.  The  JFossa 
Cluilia,  the  tombs  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  also  the  tomb 
of  Horatia,  the  Pila  Horatia,  the  Sororium  Tigillum,  the  altars  of 
Juno  Sororia,  and  Janus  Curiatius,  and  the  piacular  rites  of  the 
Horatian  family,  are  the  several  pegs  to  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  story  is  attached.  The  trial  of  Horatius  likewise  serves  as  an 
occasion  for  introducing  the  primitive  right  of  appeal  to  the  people 
in  capital  trials  for  homicide.  Again,  the  story  of  the  demolition 
of  Alba  explains  the  existence  of  temples  on  the  ancient  site  of  the 
town,  and  enables  certain  Roman  families  to  trace  their  origin  to 
families  of  Alba.  Some  of  these  memorials  have  been  regarded  as 
conclusive  of  the  realities  of  the  events  which  they  are  supposed  to 
record ;  but  the  existence  of  the  tombs  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii, 
and  of  the  Sororium  Tigillum,  for  example,  is  not  a  better  proof  of 
the  celebrated  combat  to  which  they  referred,  than  the  tools  of 
Epeus  at  Metapontum  are  of  the  Trojan  Horse,  or  of  the  pickled  sow 
at  Lavinium  of  the  prodigy  seen  by  ^neas.  Some  trustworthy 
contemporary  testimony  is  necessary  in  order  to  prove  the  occurrence 
of  an  event  before  the  connexion  of  the  monument  with  that  event 
can  be  established.  Where  the  contemporary  testimony  implies  the 
continued  existence  of  a  monument,  its  existence  in  later  times  is  a 
powerful  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  that  testimony.  Thus  the 
clear  extant  remains  of  a  canal  across  the  promontory  of  Athos 
serve  to  corroborate  the  account  in  Herodotus  of  its  excavation  by 
Xerxes.  In  like  manner  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  construction 
of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  at  Rome  are  supported  by  the  vast 
ruins  of  the  Coliseum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statements  of  several 
ancient  writers  respecting  the  gigantic  size  of  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
are  rendered  improbable  by  the  entire  absence  of  all  traceable 
remains  of  these  supposed  bulwarks ;  if  their  extent,  height,  and 
thickness  were  what  they  are  reported  to  have  been,  it  seems 
incredible  that  every  vestige  of  them  should  have  disappeared. 
But  where  the  event  which  serves  to  explain  the  monument  is 
unrecorded  by  independent  credible  evidence,  the  mere  existence  of 

1  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  462. 
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till'  iiKtiuniuut  in  not  a  jtr(»iir  ol  llio  ovt'iit.  Tliu  truo  orij^in  of  tho 
iiioniiiiKiil  may  luivo  been  lorgoiton,  afid  iU  uncxjiluinod  oxiHUmco 
may  liavo  aurvcil  an  an  imliu'ciiujiit  to  iiiv«'nt  a  l<>;('ii<l  in  ur«l<T  to 
account  l\)r  it.  Such  jrliolo^'ical  Ic^cmls  may,  an  in  proved  by  many 
examples  iu  the  (iivck  mytliolo^'y,  and  in  Ovid'n  Fiwti,  Im;  ima^'ina- 
tivc  and  poetical ;  they  are,  liowever,  neccHsarily  iuHulated  and 
unconnected,  until,  l>y  llic  skill  of  the  8Ubse(iucnt  compiler,  tlu^y 
are  woven  into  the  texture  of  a  conHecutive  hiatorical  narrative." 

The  conditions  here  laid  down  for  the  cnxlibility  of  the  history 
attached  to  any  monunuMit  are,  lirst,  that  it  should  have  been  con- 
temporaneously recordeil ;  second,  the  existence  of  the  monunient 
in  later  times.  AVc  can  hardly  suppose  that  by  "  later  times  "  Sir 
CJ.  C.  Lewis  meant  our  own  times,  so  that  we  miglit  see  it  with  our 
own  eyes  ;  though  the  only  two  examples  which  he  gives  of  a 
perfectly  credible  monument,  those  of  Xerxes'  canal  and  the 
Coliseum  at  Ivome,  would  almost  lead  us  to  think  so.  ]Jut  this 
would  reduce  the  ancient  monuments  to  a  very  small  number 
indeed ;  and  those  connected  with  the  story  of  the  Iloratii  and 
C'uriatii  were  not  of  a  kind  likely  to  survive  to  our  own  times,  like 
those  gigantic  ones  just  mentioned.  !Such  a  method  would  even 
play  great  havoc  with  some  modern  ones.  Thus,  for  instance,  there 
ai*e  many  oven  of  the  present  generation  who  have  never  seen  old 
London  Lridge,  and  would  be  justified  on  this  principle  in  dis- 
believing its  existence.  It  was  on  the  same  principle  that  Juvenal, 
as  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  shows  in  a  note,  ridiculed  the  existence  of 
Xerxes'  canal  as  a  figment  of  Greek  mendacity ;  though,  in  this 
case,  he  might  have  convinced  himself  of  its  reality,  had  he  taken 
tho  trouble  to  go  to  Athos  and  make  the  necessary  researches.^  By 
"later  days,"  therefore,  w^e  presume  that  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  only 
meant — as  any  fiir  critic  would  mean — the  historical  times;  and 
then  the  condition  would  be,  that  the  monument  and  its  history 
should  have  been  contemporaneously  recorded  ;  that  the  record 
should  have  survived  a  certain  number  of  centuries,  as  well  as  the 
monument,  and  that  the  latter  should  have  been  seen  and  attested 
by  some  credible  witness,  whose  testimony  has  come  down  to  us. 
Xow  the  monuments  in  question  may  be  said  to  fulfil  both  these 
conditions.    For  the  balance  of  probability  and  evidence  is  in  favour 

^  "  Creditur  olim 

Velificatus  Athos,  et  quicquid  Graecia  mendax 
Audet  in  historia." — Sat.  x.  173,  seqq. 
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of  record  having  begun  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius ;  while  the 
existence  of  the  monuments  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar  is 
attested  both  by  Livy  and  Dionysius.^ 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  in  the  above  paragraph  places  all  ancient 
monuments  on  the  same  level,  whether  they  relate  to  the  wholly 
supernatural  and  incredible,  as  the  sow  of  ^neas,  or  to  the  highly 
improbable,  as  the  tools  of  Epeus,  or  are  quite  ordinary  and  natural 
ones,  as  tombs,  and  altars,  and  a  beam  of  wood.  But  surely  this 
does  not  show  much  discrimination  j  nor  is  it  very  good  logic  to 
argue  that,  because  some  miraculous  relics  have  been  invented,  we 
are  therefore  to  reject  even  those  monuments  against  which  no  im- 
probability can  be  urged,  but  rather  have  all  the  appearance  of 
truth  in  their  favour.  This  is  to  reverse  the  celebrated  maxim, 
"  Credo  quia  impossibile  est,"  into  its  opposite,  "  'Non  credo 
quia  possibile  est." 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  ^etiological  explana- 
tion of  the  monuments  1  Is  it  more  natural  and  credible  than  the 
account  handed  down  to  us  ?  "We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  difficult  to  believe.  The  monuments  and  usages  relating 
to  the  story  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
"We  have  the  sepulchres  of  the  five  combatants,  the  tomb  of 
Horatia,  the  Sororium  Tigillum,  the  Pila  Horatia,  the  altars  to 
Janus  Curiatius,  the  piacular  sacrifices  of  the  (/ens  Horatia,  &c. 
To  suppose  that  all  these  could  have  been  woven  into  one  story,  so 
as  to  stand  to  one  another  in  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  as 
we  are  told  was  also  done  with  the  certainly  fewer  incidents  of  the 
Asylum,  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  &c.,  surpasses  all  belief.  The 
Eomans,  according  to  these  setiological  theories,  appear  to  have  had 
one  of  the  most  singular  histories  in  the  world.  They  possessed  a 
great  many  usages  and  monuments  which  nobody  is  believed  to 

1  *'  Sepulcra  extant,  quo  quisque  loco  cecidit :  duo  Romana  uno  loco  pro- 
pms  Albam,  tria  Albana  Romam  versus;  sed  distautia  locis,  ut  pugnatum 
est." — Liv.  i.  25.  "  Spolia  Curiatiorum  fixa  eo  loco,  qui  nunc  Pila  Horatia 
appellatur." — lb.  26.  "  Id  (tigillum)  hodie  quoque  publice  semper  refectuDi 
manet." — lb.  icrn  8'  iv  r(f  crei/coxcp  rep  (pepouTi  aTrh  Kapiv7]s  Kdrca  to7s  iirl 
rbv  Kvirpiov  ^pxojJ-^vois  (XTevcaizhv,  %vQa  o'L  re  fiu^oi  fxeyovcr iv  ol  t6t€  ISpvO^vres, 
Kol  ^vKov  virep  avTccv  reTarat,  dv(r\  to7s  dvriKpv  dWi^Kuu  roixois  iurfpixociuLevoy, 
Z  yiverai  ro7s  k^iovffiv  inrep  KecpaXrjs,  KaXovfieuoy  rfj  'VcofiaiKfj  8iaAe/CT^  "BvKov 
d8€\<l>rjs.  rovTO  fjikv  Si)  rb  x't'P'O*'  t^s  av/JLCpopas  rod  dpdpos  iJ.urjiJ.e7ou  iv  7y  TroAet 
€Ti  <f>v\dTT ei,  OvaiaLs  yepaipSfievoy  Kad'  eKaarov  iuiavrdv.  erepov  Se  rijs 
dpiTTJs  fiaprvpiov  7J  ytoviaia  (TtvXU  (Pila  Horatia),  k.  t.  \. — Dionys.  iii.  22. 
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luivn  kiionn  Ll»r  oiij^iii  of;  aiul  at  Llu)  Hiiinn  tiinr  lln-y  li.nl  Hcvonil 
inj;oui()»iM  Nvrit«^rH — lor  a  liiHtory  so  coiiipoHod  can  luirdly  ]>«  attri- 
lmt(Ml  to  ono  ixM'Moii — wlio  woro  capaljlo  not  only  of  arbitrarily 
uniting'  tlicso  tof^c^thor  in  (lin«»r(M»t  plauHJhln  RtorioH,  but  of  obtain- 
ing for  tlicHO  HloricM  thc^  ini])licit  ]u>li(<r  of  their  countrynu'n  ! 

A  favoiirilo  niotb^  of  ol)jo('tion  to  tlu^  accoimtH  of  tlio  early  liiH- 
tory is,  "  JSliow  UH  anytliin*,'  paralli!!  in  tlio  luHtory  of  other  nationH." 
'W^^  may  rotort  tliis  objoction  on  tho  a^tiological  critics,  and  rfifjucst 
tlieni  to  iM)int  out  any  nation,  of  C([ual  Htanding  witli  tlie  RoniaiiH, 
iliat  has  a  history  entirely  c'oni])osed  of  a'tiolo^'icnl  myths.  Many 
nations  havo  an  early  mythological  history — in  (svcn  the  wihh.'st 
fables  of  M'hich  are  j^erhaps  some  grains  of  truth  ;  but  tliat  a  nation 
sliould  have  many  tolerably  old  customs — for,  after,  all  the  anti((uity 
of  Ivome,  fn>m  its  foundation  to  the  historical  times,  is  as  nothing 
compared  ^vith  that  of  many  other  ])eoples — and  many  tolerably 
old  monuments,  and  yet  that  the  traditions  respecting  these  cus- 
toms and  monuments  should  bo  only  a  series  of  tales  invented  to 
explain  tlu^m,  wo  take  to  bo  without  a  parallel.  Wo  might  also 
ask  tflie  same  critics  for  an  oxam])le  of  any  sano  nation — and  the 
Komans  were  a  sane  nation — which  perpetuated  the  memory  of 
some  political  event — observe,  we  say  political  event,  not  any  re- 
ligious creed  or  worship — by  keeping  up  for  centuries,  at  the  public 
care  and  expense,  tho  monument  which  attested  it.  Yet  this  the 
Eomans  did  with  the  Sororium  Tigillum.  As  we  are  -wi'iting  these 
lines,  the  lireworks  are  celebratmg  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-first 
anniversary  of  tho]  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  the  same  custom  may  be  observed  two  or 
three  centuries  longer,  should  the  Pope  last  as  long,  and  England 
remain  Protestant.  Kow  it  would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  say 
that  the  story  of  Guy  Fawkes  was  invented  to  explain  this  custom, 
as  to  aflirm  that  the  tale  of  Horatius  is  nothing  but  an  setiological 
myth  attached  to  the  Sororium  Tigillum. 

"While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  monuments  of  this  reign, 
we  will  say  a  word  or  two,  by  anticipation,  about  the  Curia  Hos- 
tilia,  or  senate-house  built  by  Tullus  Hostilius  after  he  had  elected 
the  chief  persons  among  the  Albans  into  the  Patres.  This  building 
lasted  till  the  year  B.C.  53,  when  it  was  burnt  during  the  funeral 
of  Clodius.  We  must  infer,  therefore,  that  it  was  large  and  hand- 
some j  such  a  senate-house,  in  short,  as  did  not  disgrace  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Eepublic  in  the  greatness  and  splendour  which  it  had 
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attained  at  tlie  period  of  its  accidental  destruction,  since  no  project 
had  hitherto  been  entertained  of  erecting  a  new  one.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  its  origin ;  no  ancient  writer  has  ever  uttered 
one.  Had  it  been  erected  and  dedicated  by  any  eminent  magis- 
trate during  the  Eepublic,  we  should  certainly  have  heard  of  it ;  for 
that  was  an  honour  greedily  sought  after,  and  the  memory  of  which 
no  family  would  have  willingly  let  die.  Nothing  is  better  attested 
than  the  origin  of  the  public  buildings  at  Rome.  We  know  the 
names  of  nearly  all  their  founders  or  dedicators,  even  of  those 
buildings  that  had  perished  before  the  imperial  times,  as  it  is 
natural  we  should,  since  these  names  must  have  been  recorded,  not 
only  on  the  structures  themselves,  but  also  in  the  Annales 
Maximi,  and  this  of  itseK  is  a  strong  proof  of  contemporary  regis- 
tration. The  antiquity  of  the  Curia  Hostilia  must  have  been 
attested  by  its  architecture,  as  well,  no  doubt,  as  by  the  inscription 
which  it  bore.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  and  Schwegler  are  silent  about 
this  building.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  difficult  to  torture  it 
into  the  setiological  theory ;  it  might  have  been  too  bold  an  affirma- 
tion that  King  Tullus  Hostilius  was  invented  to  explain  its  exist- 
ence. Yet  we  are  to  believe  that  an  age  capable  of  erecting  such  a 
structure  could  hardly  read  and  write ;  that  it  neglected  all  memory 
of  the  past,  all  record  of  its  own  actions,  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity ! 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  regard,  with  M. 
Duruy,^  the  structures  and  observances  transmitted  from  the  reign 
of  TuUus  Hostilius,  as  ''  irrecusables  monuments  de  la  vieille  his- 
toire  Romaine." 

In  the  fourteenth  section  of  his  twelfth  book,  Schwegler  proceeds 
to  examine  the  trial  of  Horatius.  "  We  shall  say  only  a  few  words," 
he  proceeds,  "  about  the  trial  of  Horatius,  a  closer  examination  of 
which  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  criminal  law.  The 
most  accurate,  and  to  all  appearance  the  most  authentic,  representa- 
tion of  the  trial  is  given  by  Livy.  He,  doubtless,  took  it,  like 
other  accounts  in  his  first  book  concerning  Roman  legal  and  sacred 
antiquities,  which  are  peculiar  to  his  work,  from  the  Commen- 
taries of  the  Priests ;  a  legal  collection,  in  which  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  the  principles  and  the  traditions  of  the  law  were  exhi- 
bited, in  the  shape  of  examples  from  legal  cases  that  were  related, 
and  in  which  may  have  been  thus  exhibited,    for  example,  the 

1  Hist,  des  Romains,  t.  i.  p.  98. 
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oldost  procosB  of  trial  luul  apjx'iil  in  tlio  vtun)  of  IfonititiM.  In  tliin 
roHpiH't,  Livy'rt  (iccouiit  Iuih  an  iiicontcHiu])l<^  viilim  ;  l»iiL  \vr  muMt 
not  think  that  wo  pohhchh  in  it  a  trim  and  docuincuitiiry  narrative, 
truMtwDrtliy  in  all  its  (IfUiils.  Tlio  trial  of  Iloralius  lic^H  far  hcyond 
the  historical  tinu's  of  Jfoino  ;  it  hcloni^'M  lo  an  epoch  when  thn  art 
of  writing  was  far  from  hoing  yot  known  or  UHod,  and  concerning 
which,  thoroforo,  thoro  is  no  gonuinij  historical  tradition.  It  ia 
inij)ossihlo  to  assume  that  a  ainglo  h'gal  trial  of  this  jjcriod  has 
boon  truly  antl  credibly  handed  down ;  and  then^foro  the  narrative 
of  tho  trial  of  lloratius  can  only  bo  rccoivod  as  tho  immemorial ly 
oldest  example  of  trial  and  aj^poal.  It  must,  therefore,  in  tho 
present  case,  bo  loft  undetermined  how  high  this  memory  reaches, 
what  is  tho  ago  of  the  forms  handed  down,  and  whether  tho  case 
is  not  anachronistically  dated  back  in  the  regal  period.  On  tho 
whole,  the  trial  is  too  isolated,  too  littlo  authenticated  in  its  details, 
and  is  also  too  variously  related  to  afford  a  sure  and  convincing 
answer  to  tho  numerous  (]^uestions  respecting  tho  history  of  Roman 
law  which  it  calls  forth." 

Tho  author  then  proceeds  to  give  several  examples  of  such  ques- 
tions ;  but,  as  those  relate  only  to  points  of  Roman  law,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  tho  credibility  of  the  story  itself,  we  need  not 
hero  enter  into  them. 

It  is  highly  probable,  as  Scliwegler  supposes,  that  Livy  took  his 
account  from  the  Commentarii  Pontificum ;  and  if  these  were,  as 
he  further  supposes,  a  collection  illustrating  by  examples  the  prin- 
ciples and  traditions  of  the  Roman  law,  he  comes  to  a  right  con- 
clusion in  saying  that  it  has  an  incontestable  value.  But  we  do 
not  see  how  this  agrees  with  what  he  goes  on  to  say,  that,  though 
taken  from  what  must  have  been  the  highest  legal  source,  it  has  no 
true  and  documentary  character ;  nor  how,  if  Livy  had  so  taken  it, 
but,  what  seems  to  be  Schwegler's  meaning,  had  altered  and  muti- 
lated it,  and  transferred  it  anachronistically  to  the  regal  times, — a 
proceeding  which  would  show  Livy  a  common  forger,  and  quite 
unworthy  to  be  called  an  historian, — it  could  have  any  value  what- 
ever. 

"We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  Commentarii  Pontiiicum 
were  a  mere  legal  collection.  We  believe  that  they  contained  the 
history  of  Rome.  How  else  should  Livy  mention  their  destruction 
in  the  Gallic  conflagration — or  rather,  the  destruction  of  the  greatei' 
'part  of  them — as  a  loss  of  one  of  the  sources  of  Roman  history,  of 

02 
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the  "memoria  rerum  gestarum  ?^  But  we  have  already  treated  on 
this  subject  in  the  Introduction  and  elsewhere,  and  need  not  enter 
upon  it  here ;  nor  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of  writing,  upon 
which  Schwegler  holds  opinions  that  are  contrary,  as  we  have 
shown,  to  all  evidence  and  probability. 

The  Libri  Pontificii,  which  were  different  from  the  Conimentarii 
and  the  Annales,  appear  to  have  contained  law-cases,  as  we  see 
from  the  passage  in  Cicero,  quoted  by  Schwegler  in  a  note  :  "  Pro- 
vocationem  etiam  a  regibus  fuisse  declarant  Pontificii  Libri ;"  ^  which 
shows  that  law-cases  must  have  been  recorded  in  the  time  of  the 
kings.  But  it  is  quite  impossible,  as  Schwegler  there  supposes, 
that  Cicero  can  have  been  alluding  to  this  trial  of  Horatius.  The 
appeal  in  that  case  is  not  from  the  king,  but  from  the  duumvirs. 
The  narrative  of  Livy  would  rather  tend  to  show  that  there  was 
no  appeal  from  the  king.  Tullus  Tlostilius  appoints  these  duum- 
virs becau.^e  he  does  not  wish  to  be  the  author  of  an  unpopular 
judgment,  and  of  the  punishment  which  would  follow  it ;  whence 
we  may  presume  that  no  appeal  would  have  been  allowed  from  his 
sentence  :  he  could  not  constitutionally  refer  the  matter  to  the 
people.  But  he  had  a  means  of  escape  from  this  disagreeable 
position  by  appointing,  as  the  constitution  allowed  him,  duumvirs, 
from  whom  there  was  an  appeal.  We  may  infer,  then,  that  Tullus 
Hostilius  inherited  all  the  absolute  power  of  Romulus,  and  that 
Cicero  may  have  been  alluding  to  a  case  under  one  of  the  later 
kings,  when  this  power  may  have  been  somewhat  modified. 

In  saying  that  the  case  is  "  variously  related,"  Schwegler  must 
be  alluding  to  the  account  of  Dionysius,^  which  agrees  in  its 
general  tenor  with  that  of  Livy,  but  differs  in  the  details.  Ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  it  is  also  the  people  that  acquit  Horatius ; 
though  not  through  an  appeal  from  the  duumvirs,  but  from  the 
king  referring  the  matter  to  them.  This  variation,  however,  on 
the  part  of  such  a  writer  as  Dionysius  affords  no  ground  for  doubt- 
ing the  narrative  of  Livy ;  the  accuracy  and  credibility  of  which 
are  moreover  strengthened  by  his  citing  the  actual  words  of  the 
law.  The  making  of  the  crime  of  Horatius  high  treason  (perduellio) 
instead  of  murder  or  manslaughter  seems  also  to  bear  out  this 
view.  The  institution  of  the  duumvirs  was,  in  the  case  of  high 
treason,  a  method  of  preventing  the  king  being  judge  in  his  own 
cause.  The  case  of  Horatius  was  probably  made  high  treason  by 
1  Liv.  vi  1.  2  De  Kep.  ii.  31.  3  i^{}y^  i^j^  p.  22. 
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rt  flonunvhiit  mhitniry  conHtructioii  :  tlml  in  killing'  liiH  hIhIof  lio  lia<l 
iiiktMi  tln^  law  into  Iuh  own  IuukIh,  and  IIiuh  iihui-jh,'*!  tho  royal 
J  >ro  rotative. 

Sir  (i.e.  Ltuvin  ol)st>rv(»H -J  "Tim  ciitiro  Htory  of  ilm  lloratii 
«uul  ('uriatii,  iiicludin^'  ilm  niunlrr  of  lli(3  Bi.stor,  liaH  the.  uir  of 
ronianco  : "  and  addn  in  a  no((i  :  "  It  dons  not  .•ij>iM'ar  tliat  tlioro  in 
any  instance  of  llii>  murder  of  a  .si.stcr  by  a  Ijrotlicr  in  luitlHjntic 
history.  It  ia  possihh^  that  Honio  cases  may  liave  occnrnid  in 
oriental  palaces;  l)ut  tlio  sanguinary  ostracism  of  Asiatic  deapotismH 
has  usually  l)ei«n  limited  to  brothers.  Olympias,  tho  mother 
of  Alexander  tho  (Jreat,  munhu-ed  tho  daughter  of  ( 'leopatni, 
Alexander's  step-sister,  in  her  mother's  arms ;  this  was  an  act  of 
feminine  vengeance  :  Alexander  had  contented  himself  with  tho 
murder  of  his  step-brother  Caranua,  her  other  chihl.  Seo  Justin 
ix.  7  ;  xi.  2.  Tho  murder  of  a  sister  by  a  brother  seems  to  be 
extremely  rare,  if  not  unknown,  in  tho  records  of  criminal  courts." 

If  such  crimes  arc  fortunately  rare,  they  arc  the  less  likely  to  be 
inventt^d  ;  and  this  rarity  does  not  make  them  impossible.  Xor, 
wo  will  add,  in  this  case  highly  improbable,  i'or  we  must  picture 
to  ourselves  a  ferocious  youth,  whoso  nerves  had  been  wound  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  the  excitement  of  tho  combat ;  who  had  just 
escaped  an  imminent  death  by  the  achievement  of  a  glorious  victory  ; 
who  in  this  state  of  excitement  and  exultation  suddenly  encounters 
the  tears  of  a  sister,  instead  of  joy  and  congratulation.  Upon  some 
tempers,  under  such  circumstances,  the  effect  described,  however 
dreadful  and  abominable,  may  not  improbably  have  been  produced. 

^Ve  will  now  proceed  with  tho  history. 


THE  WAKS   OF  TULLUS  HOSTILIUS — DESTRUCTION   OF 
ALBA  LONGA. 

The  Alban  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  dictator 
had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  commonalty  because  he  had 
committed  the  public  fortunes  into  the  hands  of  three  soldiers. 
This  circumstance  quite  addled  the  little  understanding  that 
lie  had  ;  and  as  he  had  lost  his  popularity  because  good  coun- 
sels had  been  unsuccessful,  he  determined  on  regaining  it  by- 
adopting  bad.     Wherefore,  as  he  had  before  sought  peace  in 

^  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  464. 
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war,  so  he  now  sought  war  in  peace.  But,  as  he  saw  that  his 
own  city  had  more  courage  than  strength,  he  incited  other 
nations  to  open  and  proclaimed  war ;  reserving  for  his  own, 
under  the  form  of  alliance,  the  opportunity  for  treachery. 
The  Fidenates,  who  were  a  Eoman  colony,  taking  the  Veien- 
tines  into  their  counsels  and  alliance,  are  incited  to  war  by  an 
agreement  that  the  Albans  should  desert  to  them.  No  sooner 
was  the  revolt  of  Fidense  ascertained  than  Tullus,  having 
summoned  Mettius  with  his  army  from  Alba,  marched  against 
the  enemy,  crossed  the  Anio,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  the 
point  where  it  falls  into  the  Tiber.  The  army  of  the  Veien- 
tines  had  passed  the  Tiber  between  this  spot  and  Fidenae  ; 
hence  in  the  line  of  battle  they  formed  the  right  wing,  near 
the  river,  while  the  Fidenates  occupied  the  left  towards  the 
mountains.  Tullus  opposed  the  Eoman  troops  to  the  Veien- 
tines,  and  the  Albans  against  the  legion  of  the  Fidenates.  The 
Alban  leader  was  as  cowardly  as  he  was  faithless,  and,  neither 
venturing  to  hold  his  ground,  nor  openly  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy,  he  drew  away  gradually  towards  the  mountains ;  and, 
not  being  able  to  make  up  his  mind,  he  kept  manoeuvring 
his  troops,  by  way  of  wasting  the  time,  intending  to  join 
with  his  forces  the  side  which  should  prove  superior.  The 
Eomans  who  were  posted  in  that  quarter  were  at  first  sur- 
prised on  perceiving  their  flank  left  exposed  by  the  departure 
of  their  allies;  till,  at  length,  a  knight  galloped  off  to  the 
king,  and  told  him  that  the  Albans  were  marching  away.  In 
this  sudden  danger,  Tullus  made  a  vow  of  twelve  Salii,  and  of 
fanes  to  Pallor  and  Pavor.  Then,  upbraiding  the  knight  with 
a  loud  voice,  so  that  the  enemy  might  hear,  he  bade  him 
return  to  his  post :  "  There  was  no  cause  for  alarm ;  it  was  by 
his  command  that  the  Alban  army  was  being  led  round  to 
attack  the  Fidenates  in  rear."  At  the  same  time  he  told  him 
to  order  the  cavalry  to  raise  their  spears.  By  this  method  a 
great  part  of  the  Eoman  foot  were  prevented  from  seeing  the 
departure  of  the  Alban  army ;  while  those  who  were  nearer, 
and  had  beheld  it,  having  heard  the  king's  words,  fought  all 
the  more  vigorously.  The  terror  was  now  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy ;  for  they  had  heard  what  the  king  had  said,  and  a 
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proat  part  of  tlin  Fitlcnatos,  boin^'  Honuin  coloni.stH,  understood 
Iwiitin.  Whcriiforo,  iVuiriii;^'  lust  tlicy  kIiomM  Ixi  cut  olV  from 
tljtur  town  by  a  hu«1(U'U  dcMcrnt  of  thu  AIIcuih  from  tin;  hills, 
th(\v  bc^iiu  to  rclrrat.  Tulhis  ])ur.su('(l,  jiud  cniuplcb^Iy  dis- 
porsod  llii'ni,  and  thi'u  ri'turnt'd  io  cluir;;o  tlnj  VY'ientinos, 
abvndy  shaken  by  the  panic  of  their  allies.  They  also  could 
iu)t  resist  the  attack,  Imt  the  river  V)ehind  them  prevented  a 
disorderly  lli^dit.  Thither,  however,  lay  the  only  chance  of 
escape.  When  they  arrived  at  the  river,  some  thnjw  away 
their  arms,  and  rushed  blindly  into  the  water;  others  were 
killed  on  the  bank  \\liile  tliey  stood  deliberating'  whether  they 
should  fight  or  tly.  Never  before  had  the  liomuns  fought  so 
terrible  a  battle. 

After  it  was  ended,  the  Alban  army,  which  had  been  merely 
spectators  of  it,  were  led  down  into  the  plain ;  when  Mettius 
congratulated  Tullus  on  his  victory,  while  Tullus,  on  his  side, 
conversed  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner.  Then  he  ordered 
the  Albans  to  encamp  by  the  side  of  the  Eomaus,  and  pre- 
pared a  lustral  sacrifice  for  the  following  day.  AVhen  morning 
dawned,  and  all  had  been  prepared,  he  commanded  both 
armies  to  be  summoned  to  a  concio,  in  the  customary  manner. 
The  heralds,  beginning  from  the  extremities,  first  summoned 
the  Albans,  who,  excited  by  the  novelty  of  hearing  the  Eoman 
king  speak,  gathered  close  round  him.  Then,  as  had  been 
arranged,  the  Eoman  legion,  all  armed,  surrounds  them;  the 
centurions  having  first  received  instructions  to  execute  the 
king's  orders  without  delay.  Tullus  then  spoke  as  follows : 
"  Komans  !  if  there  was  ever  an  occasion,  in  any  war  that  we 
have  waged,  to  return  thanks,  fiirst  to  the  immortal  gods  for 
their  goodness,  and  then  to  your  own  valour,  it  was  the  battle 
fought  yesterday.  For  you.  had  to  contend  not  only  with 
your  enemies,  but — what  is  much  more  terrible  and  dangerous 
— with  the  perfidy  of  your  allies.  For,  to  undeceive  you  of  a 
false  opinion,  it  was  not  by  my  command  that  the  Albans 
retreated  to  the  mountains.  The  orders  which  I  gave  con- 
cerning it  were  nothing  but  a  pretence,  in  order  that,  being 
ignorant  that  you  were  deserted,  you  might  not  lose  courage 
for  the  fight,  and  that  the  enemy  might  be  struck  with  terror, 
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and  incited  to  fly,  by  the  opinion  that  they  were  taken  in  the 
rear.  "Not  is  the  crime  which  I  am  denouncing  that  of  all  the 
Albans.  They  did  but  follow  their  general,  as  you  yourselves 
would  have  done,  had  I  wished  to  lead  you  away.  It  was 
Mettius  who  led  them  off— Mettius,  the  contriver  of  this  war 
— Mettius,  the  violator  of  the  treaty  between  Eome  and  Alba. 
I  must  make  a  signal  example  of  him  to  all  the  world,  or 
somebody  else  may  again  venture  to  do  the  like." 

At  these  words  the  armed  centurions  surrounded  Mettius, 
and  the  king  proceeded  to  conclude  his  speech  as  follows :  "  I 
have  in  my  mind  a  design  which  I  pray  may  be  a  happy  one, 
and  of  good  omen,  both  to  the  Eoman  people  and  to  myself, 
and  to  you,  0  Albans !  It  is  to  convey  the  whole  Alban 
people  to  Rome ;  to  give  the  franchise  to  the  plebeians,  to 
elect  the  leading  Alban  classes  into  the  Roman  patricians,  and 
thus  to  make  one  city  and  one  state,  reuniting  the  peoples 
which,  being  formerly  one,  were  divided  into  two."  At  these 
words  the  Alban  youth  were  agitated  with  a  variety  of  con- 
flicting emotions  ;  but,  as  they  were  unarmed,  and  surrounded 
by  armed  men,  their  common  danger  compelled  them  to  be 
silent.  Tullus  then  proceeded  as  follows  :  "  Mettius  Fuffetius, 
if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  learn  to  be  faithful,  and  to 
observe  treaties,  I  would  have  suffered  you  to  live,  and  been 
your  instructor  in  that  way.  But,  since  your  disposition  is 
incorrigible,  I  will  teach  men,  by  making  an  example  of  you, 
to  hold  sacred  those  engagements  which  you  have  violated. 
Wherefore,  just  as  your  mind  was  lately  wavering  between 
the  ridenates  and  the  Romans,  so  shall  your  body  be  now 
torn  asunder."  In  pursuance  of  this  sentence,  two  guadrigce 
were  brought,  Mettius  was  bound  upon  the  chariots,  and 
then  the  horses  were  urged  in  different  directions,  carrying  off 
in  both  chariots  parts  of  the  lacerated  body  and  the  limbs 
which  had  been  retained  in  the  chains,  while  all  averted  their 
eyes  from  so  dreadful  a  spectacle.  This  was  the  first  and  last 
example  among  the  Romans  of  a  sj)ecies  of  execution  which 
regarded  not  the  laws  of  humanity.  In  other  respects,  we 
may  boast  that  no  nation  has  contented  itself  with  milder 
punishments. 
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Wliilc  tlios(^  tiling's  worn  Htill  ^<nn\^  on,  tlw  caviilry  li.id 
IxMMi  (li'spaltluMl  to  Allui  to  comlucl  tlid  j)(>|»uliiti()!i  U)  Uoiiio; 
after  wliicli  llui  Ic^'inus  \v<'n»  niarclH'd  tliitlu;!*  to  (h'.strny 
the  town.  \'i'ry  ililVcrciit,  when  llicy  i'IiIchmI  it  was  tliu  hj)<;c- 
tauln  tVoin  tliat  usii;illy  ]>rosi'iitt'd  by  captured  cities.  Then; 
was  none  of  that,  tumult  and  consternation  wliicli  aro  Bonn 
wlu'ii  tlu'  nates  liav(^  l)een  Itrokeii  iu,  or  tla;  walls  Icvt^llcMl 
with  the  ram,  or  th(».  citadel  taken  hy  assault,  with  hostihj 
shouts  and  ehar<;es  of  armed  men  throu^di  the  strccits,  and 
everything  niin^^led  in  one  connnon  ruin,  either  l)y  fire  or 
sword.  Instead  of  tliese  reigned  a  mournful  silence ;  a 
sorrow  that  found  no  vent  in  words  seemed  to  paralyse  tlio 
minds  of  all  ;  in  the  ibrgetfulness  of  an  absorbing  fear,  they 
liesitated  as  to  what  they  should  leave,  what  they  should 
cany  oft';  some  were  in«[uiring  of  others,  or  lingering  on  their 
thresholds,  or  wandering  over  their  houses,  which  they  were 
to  see  for  the  last  time.  It  was  not  till  the  shouts  of  tho 
horsemen  were  heard,  commanding  them  to  de])art,  and  the 
noise  of  the  falling  houses  which  were  being  pulled  down  in 
the  further  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  dust  which,  though 
rising  in  distant  places,  had  covered  everything  A^th  a  sort  of 
cloud,  that  the}^  tore  themselves  from  their  hearths,  and  their 
household  gods,  and  the  houses  in  Avliich  they  had  been  born 
and  brought  up,  hastily  seizing  and  carrying  off  what  articles 
they  could.  And  now  the  roads  were  filled  with  an  unbroken 
line  of  emigrants,  shedding  fresh  tears  at  the  sight  of  their 
common  misery;  while  lamentations  arose,  and  especially 
from  the  women,  in  passing  the  augiist  temples  now  occupied 
by  armed  men,  and  leaving,  as  it  were,  their  captured  gods 
behind.  After  the  Albans  had  quitted  the  city,  the  Eomans 
levelled  all  the  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  with  the 
ground ;  and  thus  in  a  brief  space  was  destroyed  the  work  of 
four  centuries,  for  so  long  had  Alba  stood.  The  temples  of  the 
gods  were  alone  preserved,  agreeably  to  the  king's  orders. 

Remarks. — On  this  narrative  Schwesjler  observes  :  ^  "  Accordingr 
to  tradition,  the  conflict  of  the  two  states  ends  with  the  destruction 

1  Buch  xii.  s.  11,  S.  587. 
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of  Alba  Longa.  That  this  destruction,  like  Alba's  former  existence 
as  the  capital  of  Latium,  is  an  historical  fact,  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted.  It  is  irrefutably  testified  by  the  continued  existence  of 
the  temples  and  worships  of  the  destroyed  city  j  and  especially  the 
continuance  of  the  Alban  priesthood  of  Vesta,  which  existed  in  the 
last  days  of  heathenism."  Schwegler  then  cites  in  a  note  the 
following  authors  for  the  fact  that  the  temples  were  spared  :  Livy, 
1.  29  3  Dionysius,  iii.  27  and  29  ;  Strabo,  v.  3,  4 ;  p.  231.  And  for 
their  continued  existence,  and  the  worships  attached  to  them,  the 
following  passages,  which  we  give  at  length  : — Cicero  {pro  Mil, 
31,  85),  "  Vos  Albani  tumuli  atque  luci,  vos,  inquam,  imploro  atque 
testor,  vosque  Albanorum  obrutae  arse,  sacrorum  populi  Eomani 
sociae  et  sequales,  quas  ille  (Clodius),  caesis  prostratisque  sanctissimis 
lucis,  substructionum  insanis  moHbus  oppresserat ; "  Livy  (v.  32), 
*'  Majores  nobis  sacra  qusedam  in  monte  Albano  Lavinioque  facienda 
tradiderunt  j "  Lucan  [Phars.  ix.  990),  where  Julius  Csesar  says — 

**Di  cinerum,  Phrygias  colitis  quicumque  ruinas, 
^neseque  mei,  quos  nunc  Lavinia  sedes 
Servat  et  Alba  Lares,  et  quorum  lucet  in  aris 
Ignis  adhuc  Phrygius  ; " 

Statins  (Silv.  v.  2)  "  Qua  prisca  Teucros  Alba  colit  Lares ;"  Momm- 
sen  (Inscriptiones  Begni  JVeapolitani,  No,  1435),  "pontifex  Albanus 
minor ; "  Juvenal,  (Sat.  iv.  60) — 

"  IJtque  lacus  suberant,  ubi,  quamquam  diruta,  servat 
Ignem  Trojanum  et  Vestam  colit  Alba  minorem." 

A  Vesta  Albana  is  also  mentioned  in  an  inscription  in  Orelli, 
{Corious  Inscr.,  No.  1393);  "  Vii'go  Vestalis  maxima  Albana,"  (^6^c?. 
No.  2240);  and  in  the  inscription  in  Marini,  (Atti,  &c.  p.  654); 
and  Virgines  Albanse  by  Asconius  (Ad  Cic.  Mil.  p.  41).  That  the 
Alban  priesthood  of  Vesta  continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of 
Symmachus  we  see  from  the  following  passages:  (Ep.  ix.  128), 
"Primigenia,  dudum  apud  Albam  Vestalis  antistes,"  and  (ib.  129), 
*'  Primigenia  virgo,  quae  sacra  Albana  curabat." 

Schwegler  then  proceeds  to  observe  :  "  It  is  another  question 
whether  the  destruction  of  Alba  took  place  as  tradition  records, 
and  especially  whether  it  was  accomplished  by  Eome.  We 
have  the  weightiest  grounds  for  answering  this  question  in  the 
negative.  If  we  take  our  stand  on  the  common  tradition,  Eome, 
in   the  first  years  of  its  third  king,  not  yet  three  generations 
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olil  iind  ri'iniiininj<  williout  oxt<?rnal  incroiiHo  <liirinp(  tho  lon^  rci^n 
of  T^iiiim,  muHt  hiivt^  boon  ii  Htuto  lA'  vc3ry  modcniUi  oxtont,  ami 
V(M'v  hinnl>l(<  niililarv  ixiwcr.  It  wuh  only  tlirr)Uj^h  tlm  c(iii<|iH'Mt 
of  Mu>  Hurrouiulin^'  iiiitiii  it'iritoiy,  wliicli,  liowc^viir,  fjilln  in  tho 
roigns  of  llir  foiutli  and  liflh  kin^'H,  that  it  attained  a  moro  nj- 
flpoctal)h>  j)OMiti(in.  licforo  llit^  'i'an^uiniaii  fonndationfl,  it  wjm 
quite  an  insignilinint  place,  of  which  wo  can  only  fonn  tho  moHt 
paltry  idtm.  It  is  not  to  ])o  thouj^ht  that  thin  Jiomo,  wliich  (!vcn 
in  the  time  of  the  vl^(iuian  and  Volscian  wars  was  often  conipt'llc*!  U) 
exert  itself  many  years  to  conquer  aiul  hohl  a  hostile  city,  which 
centuries  later  contends  for  years  with  Veii,  Antiuni,  Prajncste, 
Velitra',  should  have  been  strong  enough  under  its  third  king, 
that  is,  in  the  time  of  its  infancy,  without  any  external  aid  to 
level  to  the  ground  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Latium.  And  at 
what  a  small  price,  how  easily,  and  as  it  were  in  sport,  does  it 
obtain  this  immense  success  1  M.  Iloratius,  with  a  chosen  body  ot 
cavalry,  is  sent  before,  presses  through  the  open  gates  into  the 
unguarded  aiul  undefended  town,^  and  announces  the  king's  com- 
mand. Nobody  thinks  of  resistance.  The  procession  of  emigrants 
takes  its  departure,  and  tho  town  vanishes  in  dust  and  ashes.  It 
is  a  fiu'ther  improbability  that  the  rest  of  Latium  is  so  completely 
unconcerned  in  this  conliict.  The  contest  does  not  go  beyond 
Kome  and  Alba ;  the  rest  of  Latium  vanishes  out  of  sight.  But, 
if  Alba  Longa  was  really  the  capital  of  the  Latin  League,  its 
destruction  affected  the  whole  constitution  of  the  League,  and  it 
is  not  credible  that  the  rest  of  the  confederate  towns  would  have 
looked  ui^on  this  event  without  taking  any  jiart  in  it.  In  short, 
whoever  regards  the  traditional  narrative  of  Alba  Longa's  fall,  not 
in  a  sort  of  half  dream,  or  state  of  somnambulism,  but  with  a  sober 
and  practical  estimate  of  the  circumstances,  their  connexion,  their 
possibility  and  probability,  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  he  has 
no  history  before  him,  but  only  tradition  mixed  with  invention. 

"]N"o  human  acuteness  can  of  course  now  discover  fi'om  what 
causes  and  under  what  circumstances  the  downfall  of  Alba  occurred. 
"We  can  only  conjecture  that  the  destruction  of  the  former  capital 
of  Latium  was  the  result  of  a  conflict  which  must  have  struck  deep 
into  the  relations  of  the  Latin  League.  By  whom  Alba  was  de- 
stroyed also  remains  uncertain.  ]N"iebuhr  assumes  by  Eome,  in 
common  with  the  surrounding  Latins  ;  yet  holds  it  to  be  possible 

^  Dionys.  iii.  31. 
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that  Eome  liad  no  part  at  all  in  it ;  tliat  the  Latins  alone  destroyed 
Alba,  and  that  the  Albans  sought  refuge  at  Eome,  and  were  there 
received  as  fugitives.^  The  latter  assumption  appears  to  us  by  far 
the  more  probable  ;  seeing  that  the  Albans  settled  at  Eome  were 
incorporated  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Eoman  people,  and  that, 
at  least  according  to  tradition,  they  appear  to  have  been  represented 
from  the  beginning  in  the  order  of  knights.  According  to  the 
law  of  conquest  of  those  times,  a  conquered  people  would  not  have 
been  so  treated. 

"  Moreover,  if  Eome  was  really  a  colony  of  Alba  Longa,  as 
tradition  says,  the  razing  of  it  was,  according  to  the  mode  of  think- 
ing of  the  whole  ancient  world,  a  sort  of  parricide  which  we  cannot 
suspect  so  pious  a  people  as  the  ancient  Eomans  to  have  been 
capable  of  committing ;  and  the  more  revolting,  as,  allowing  that 
Mettius  Fuffetius  was  a  traitor,  Alba  itself  was  not  implicated  in 
his  crime." 

We  do  not  attach  so  much  weight  as  Schwegler  does  himself  to 
the  reasons  which  he  brings  forward  for  disputing  the  tradition 
respecting  the  fall  of  Alba  Louga.  The  question  as  to  whether 
Eome  would  have  been  able  to  reduce  Alba  depends  on  their 
relative  strength,  which  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  except 
so  far  as  tradition  may  throw  some  lights  upon  it.  But  as  the 
whole  Alban  population  could  be  settled  on  the  Caelian  Hill,  Alba 
could  not  have  been  a  very  large  and  important  place.  The  same  fact 
is  another  proof  of  the  very  small  number  of  inhabitants  contained 
in  these  primitive  towns.  We  may  admit  that  Eome  under  Tullus 
Hostilius  was  probably  not  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty,  to 
which  Schwegler  seems  to  allude  in  talking  of  the  Tarquinian 
foundations,  though  the  Curia  Hostilia  shows  that  it  was  beginning 
to  make  some  progress  even  in  this  direction  ;  but  military  strength 
does  not  depend  on  this  circumstance.  The  Sabine  union  would 
have  been  a  source  of  great  power ;  that  it  was  so,  we  have  already 
seen,  from  the  respect  in  which  Eome  was  held  by  her  neighbours, 
so  that  during  the  reign  of  JSTuma  none  cared  to  attack  her.  And 
though  that  long  peace,  as  Schwegler  observes,  must  have  pre- 
vented her  from  making  any  addition  to  her  strength  from  without, 

1  Niebuhr  draws  this  conclusion  from  the  circumstance  that,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Alba,  it  is  not  the  Romans  but  the  Prisci  Latini  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  Alban  territory  ;  and  it  was  here,  at  the  fountain  of  Ferentina, 
that  they  thenceforth  held  their  assembhes. 
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it  muMl  hiivi^  wondfrfiilly  dnvoloprd  ]i(«r  nmourron  witliin.  'I'ho 
incrcMiHo  of  poimliitioii,  iind  also  of  wcmiUIi,  imiHt  Imvo  Ix^m  largn 
and  rapid.  If,  as  Stliw^'j^diT  adiuilM,  Aucuh  MarriiiH,  tl»o  HurccMyor 
of  'I'ldlus,  could  riuluco  ilni  )^r(Nit«ir  part  of  J^atium  only  tliirty 
or  lorty  ycNirs  afti^rwards,  i]\vT^^  HCMnn.s  to  l)o  no  good  reaKoii  lor 
doubtin«<  thai  I'mIIum  iiiij^dit  liavo  Ix'iiii  alilf  to  comjuor  a  hIii^Io 
Latin  city.  This  coiKHicHt,  and  tlio  tranH[)lantation  of  tlio  Alhan.s 
to  Jvonio,  woidd  liavii  facilitatc<l  the  succcss.s  of  AncuH,  not  nicndy 
l)y  riMuovin*;  ono  obstacle  out  of  tho  way,  but  also  l)y  actually  in- 
croasing  tho  Roman  stron^'th  in  tho  samo  proportion.  It  was  ho 
much  taken  from  tho  Latins,  and  so  much  added  to  Komo.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  highly  natural  incident  in  tho  history,  and  renders  tho 
snbso([Uont  con<iucsts  of  Ancus  all  tho  more  probable. 

!Scliwi>gler  endeavours  to  throw  a  doubt  iipon  the  fall  of  Alba, 
by  placing  it  in  a  dilferont  light  from  that  in  which  tradition  pre- 
sents it  to  ns.  He  ignores  altogether,  in  his  critical  remarks  just 
quoted,  the  fact  that  .Alba,  before  its  destruction,  had  become  sul)- 
ject  to  Komo,  through  the  event  of  the  combat  between  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii.  Ho  views,  indeed,  the  tradition  of  that  combat  as 
merely  symbolical,  for  which,  as  we  have  shown,  he  has  no  sufficient 
grounds.  For  while  he  admits  that  there  is  no  a  priori  impro- 
bability in  it,  he  at  the  samo  time  ignores  the  monuments  which 
attested  it ;  and  he  grounds  his  symbolical  interpretation  on  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  no  true  historical  foundation.  To  view  tho 
relations  between  Eome  and  Latium  fairly,  we  must  view  them  in 
the  connexion  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us  by  tradition ;  first, 
the  subjugation  of  Alba  by  Eome  ;  then  its  destruction  by  Tullus, 
caused  by  the  treachery  of  Mettius,  and  the  transference  of  its 
inhabitants  to  Eome  ;  finally,  iii  the  next  reign,  the  wars  of  the 
Eomans  with  the  Latins. 

In  pursuance  of  this  misrepresentation,  Schwegler  makes  Horatius 
merely  ride  into  Alba  with  his  cavalry  and  communicate  the  king's 
orders  ;  adding,  "  nobody  thinks  of  resistance."  But  it  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  more  extraordinary  if  the  Albans  had 
thought  of  resistance ;  for  Schwegler  suppresses  two  somewhat 
important  facts — that  Tullus  had  surrounded  and  disarmed  their 
army,  and  put  their  dictator  and  general,  Mettius  Fuflfetius,  to 
death. 

The  story  of  the  first  encounter  between  the  Eomans  and  Albans 
also  throws  some  light  upon  the  relations  of  Alba  to  the  what  is 
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called  the  Latin  League,  and  therefore  we  cannot  suffer  its  considera- 
tion to  be  omitted  here  in  its  connexion  with  the  whole  story. 
Mettius  Fuffetius,  in  his  interview  with  Tullus  before  the  combat, 
evidently  does  not  reckon  on  the  least  support  from  the  Latins  in 
case  of  Alba  being  attacked  by  the  Etruscans.  He  does  not  once 
mention  them,  but  considers  that  the  whole  brunt  of  such  an  attack 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  Eome  and  Alba.  This  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  Latin  League,  like  the  Greek  Amphictyonies, 
was  rather  merely  a  recognition  that  the  cities  composing  it 
were  of  the  same  race  and  religion,  than  a  confederation  for 
political  purposes.  This  recognition  consisted  in  the  performance 
of  certain  established  religious  rites  in  the  temples  of  Alba 
Longa ;  which  was  thus,  as  weU  as  from  the  circumstance  that 
many  of  the  Latin  cities  were  her  colonies,  regarded  as  the  metro- 
polis of  Latium. 

This  view  derives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  Tullus, 
who  was  not  a  very  religious  prince,  but  rather  decidedly  the 
reverse,  should  have  spared  the  Alban  temples.  This  was  a  stroke 
of  policy.  He  avoided  provoking  the  anger  of  the  other  Latin 
cities  by  their  destruction.  Nor  did  he  attempt  to  occupy  the 
town  as  a  Eoman  colony.  Instead  of  this  he  conveys  the  in- 
habitants to  Rome,  leaving  the  temples  and  free  access  to  them,  so 
that  the  Prisci  Latini  are  subsequently  found  there,  holding  their 
assembHes  as  usual. 

!N'or,  even  allowing  that  the  Latin  League  was  decidedly  politi- 
cal, does  it  follow  that  one  of  its  cities  may  not  have  been  engaged 
in  a  private  war  without  involving  the  rest.  Eome  was  engaged 
many  years  in  wars  with  Yeii  without  the  other  Etruscan  cities 
interfering ;  nay,  not  even  to  avenge  her  fall.  There  is  something 
in  the  nature  of  these  ancient  leagues  that  we  do  not  sufficiently 
understand  to  be  able  to  draw  an  argument  from  them  against  the 
truth  of  the  history. 

Moreover,  by  the  treaty  between  Alba  and  Eome  after  the  com- 
bat of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  Alba  had  placed  herself  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Eome,  had  alienated  herself  from  the  Latin  League,  and 
had  deprived  the  Latins  of  all  pretence  for  interfering,  even  had 
they  been  so  inclined. 

It  may  be  added  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Latins  did  not 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Albans  may  have  been  that  Tullus  had 
made  a  treaty  with  them,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  Livy's 
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nccoiinl  of  Iho  nw^'ii  of  Anciw  Miin-iuH,^     Thin  tn'Jity  wftf  moft 
probulily  tlu<  HtM|titl  and  n^milt  «)f  iho  mihiniHHion  of  All>ii. 

Thoro  in  no  ground  wlmUivor  Init  conj»M;lur(>  for  ^lii'lmhr'H 
nsaumjitioii  thiit  Alba  wiih  (li»Htroycil  l)y  iho  IjitiiiH.  'i'ho  old 
tniditioii,  HUj)i>ori('il  ])y  ilio  iifstiinoiiy  of  luHtoriiuiH,  in  iidinit^rly 
inoro  ])rol)ul»lf.  \rt  Schwi'^'h^r,  though  lio  ailoplH  tliin  liypothuHW, 
tliiit  iho  Latins  doHtroyucl  thoir  own  nioiropolis,  niakoa  it  an 
arj^Miinoni  a<^'iiinst  th(i  liisiory  that  they  aro  not  rcijin-Hc^nt^Ml  iw 
having  th^foniU'd  it  1  Truly,  if  sonio  of  these  critics  liad  written 
the  history  of  Komo  it  would  not  liavo  been  so  conBistcnt  an  it  is. 

Nor  can  wo  reconcilo  liis  surprise  that  tlio  Al])an8  were  so 
leniently  trcatod,  and  even  adniittod  to  the  honours  of  Home,  with 
his  following  observation  that  Alba  was  not  iinplicat(!d  in  the 
tretxson  of  its  dictator,  and  that  therefore  the  proceeding  of  Tullus 
was  a  revolting  act  of  parricide.  Tullus  was  clearly  aware  of  the 
distinction  between  the  leader  and  his  people.  lie  had  stated  it 
in  his  speech  on  the  morning  following  the  battle.  His  whole 
conduct  was  political.  lie  did  not  choose  to  leave  a  town  so  close 
on  his  Hank  whose  conduct  might  be  dubious :  but  he  had  no  cause 
for  anger  against  the  inhabitants  ;  he  therefore  transferred  them  to 
Kome,  and,  following  the  precepts  and  example  of  Romulus,  by 
which  Rome  ultimately  became  so  great,  he  gave  them  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens.  The  history  is  highly  consistent.  Tullus 
acquires  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  Alba  by  the  result  of  the 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  the  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Alba,  which  depended  on  it.  But  finding  that  he  could 
not  rely  upon  this  sovereignty,  that  it  lay  at  the  mercy  and  caprice 
of  any  treacherous  commander,  he  did  what,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  was  perfectly  justified  in  doing ;  he  insured  his 
sovereignty  by  transferring  the  Albans  to  Rome. 

The  story  of  Rome  having  been  a  colony  of  Alba  we  have  already 
disposed  of,  and  therefore  of  the  argument  about  the  impiety  of 
the  Roman  people  in  destroying  it.  Instead  of  any  argument  being 
drawn  from  that  story  against  the  truth  of  these  transactions  of 
Tullus,  these  transactions,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  another  proof 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  story.  In  the  time  of  Tidlus  it  was  not, 
perhaps,  even  invented.  No  inference  on  this  head  can  be  drawn 
from  the  speeches  in  Livy ;  since  it  was  customary  with  the  best 
ancient  historians,  even  Thucydides  for  example,  to  insert  speeches 

1  "  Latini,  cum  quibus,  regnante  Tidlo,  ictum  fcedus  erat." — Lib.  i.  32. 
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wliicli  were  assuredly  never  delivered,  or  at  all  events  not  in  the 
form  in  wliicli  we  read  them. 

While  Schwegler  believes  in  the  existence  and  destruction  of 
Alba,  but  not  in  the  way  recorded  by  history,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
perhaps  more  consistently,  but  we  think   not   more  reasonably, 
doubts  its  existence  altogether. 

"  Niebuhr  considers,"  writes  that  author,^  "  the  fact  of  the  de- 
struction of  Alba,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  to  be  historical. 
He  nevertheless  rejects  the  circumstances  of  the  received  account ; 
for  he  conjectures  either  that  Eome,  in  conjunction  with  the  Latin 
towns,  took  Alba,  and  divided  the  conquered  territory  and  people ; 
or  that  Alba  was  destroyed  by  the  Latins,  not  by  Eome.  [Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  350  seq.)  That  the  Eomans,  from  the  dawn  of  their  his- 
toriography, believed  in  the  former  existence  of  a  city  of  Alba,  on 
a  site  marked  by  an  extant  temple  of  Vesta,  and  that  they  regarded 
it  as  the  metropolis  of  Eome,  may  be  considered  as  certain.  It  is 
possible  that  the  connexion  may  have  been  real,  and  that  its 
memory  may  have  been  preserved  by  annual  rites  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Eoman  state.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult 
to  affirm  that  the  historical  existence  of  a  city  near  the  Alban  lake, 
said  to  have  been  demolished  in  the  year  665  b.c.  rests  on  a  sure 
basis  of  evidence.  TVe  must,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  on  this  point, 
suppose  that  the  memory  survived  its  downfall  about  four  centuries 
and  a  half,  before  it  passed  from  oral  tradition  into  written  history. 
With  respect  to  the  internal  evidence,  the  wars  of  Tullus  Hostilius 
present  nothing  which  offends  the  laws  of  probability;  but  the 
entire  story  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  including  the  murder  of 
the  sister,  has  the  air  of  romance ;  and  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Tullus  by  lightning  is  avowedly  related  as  an  example  of  the 
direct  interposition  of  Jupiter." 

On  this  we  will  observe  that  it  may  at  least  be  regarded  as 
certain  that  where  the  temples  stood  there  must  once  have  been  a 
city  :  first,  because  temples  dedicated  to  Vesta  were  not  erected  in 
solitary  isolated  places  but  in  towns  j  secondly,  because  the  remains 
of  the  walls  of  an  ancient  city  may  still  be  seen  at  the  spot  where 
Alba  Longa  is  reputed  to  have  stood.^  That  this  does  not  absolutely 
prove  it  to  have  been  Alba  Longa  we  will  admit;  but  it  must  have 

1  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  463. 

2  See  Mr.  Bunbury's  article,  "Alba  Longa,"  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Anc.  Geogr. 
vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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])tM'n  11  Latin  city,  iiiul  if  it  win  imi  Alim  I.un^'fi,  wn  ninnot  fvon 
conj(M'|.ijn<  wlml  oIh(<  it  CMuId  Imvn  lircii.  That  Kuiiian  liiMtory 
consiHttMl  nl'  not  iiiii^' 1)ut.  oral  tradition  till  tlir  lirnt  literary  IiIhIo- 
riaiiH  ])ut  it  into  writing  alxmt  two  (•('iituri(3s  ii.c;.  in  a  point  of 
roiirso  oil  wliicli  wo  nro  cdiniilrtoly  at  issur  with  Sir  (I.  ('.  Lfwin, 
and  wliifh  we  need  not  here  tonch  n|)on  again.  Hut,  oven  had  tlioro 
])('('n  no  written  history,  a  temple  with  a  rcf^uhir  Borvioo  attached 
to  it  would,  we  think,  have  hoon  itn  own  roc<jrd  amonj;  any  people, 
tliat  had  t'ontinued  to  inliahit  the  Hanie  <'ity,  and  had  not  (h^ge- 
norated  into  piut'ect.  l)arl)arisni.  Sir  (1.  C.  Lc^wis  hiniHolf  seems 
to  allow  this  when  he  ohscrves  that  the  memory  of  the  connexion 
between  Ivomi^  and  Alha  "  may  have  been  preserved  by  annual 
rites  performed  under  the  tlirection  of  the  Koman  state." 

Whether  tbe  story  of  the  lloratii  and  (.'uriatii  be  a  romance  we 
have  already  considered ;  the  account  of  tlie  death  of  TuUus  we 
will  examine  presently. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  sections  of  Schwegler's  twelfth  book 
we  need  not  examine.  They  consist  of  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  third  stem-tribe  of  the  Ivoman  people,  that  of  the  Luceres, 
with  tlu>  knights  selected  from  it,  consisted  of  the  Albans  trans- 
planted to  Ivome,  and  did  not  therefore  exist  before  the  time  of 
Tullus  Hostilius.  Consequently  these  sections  affect  not  the  funda- 
mental credibility  of  the  early  Roman  history;  rather  in  fact  they 
assume  it  ;  for  they  suppose  the  existence  of  three  tribes  and  the 
transplantation  of  the  Albans  to  Rome  :  only  they  would  assign  a 
different  origin  to  the  third  tribe  from  that  handed  do-wn  by  tradi- 
tion. It  is  an  attempt  not  to  confute,  but  to  alter,  Roman  history 
in  a  way  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  all  the  ancient  writers. 
AVe  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  saying,  especially  as  we 
have  before  touched  upon  this  subject,  that  Schwegler  advances 
nothing  in  these  sections  that  might  not  be  very  easily  answered. 

We  now  return  to  the  course  of  the  history. 

LAST  WARS   AND   DEATH   OF   TULLUS. 

Meanwliile,  Rome  grew  apace  tbrougli  the  ruin  of  Alba. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  doubled,  and  for  their 
accommodation  the  Caelian  Hill  was  included  in  the  city.  In 
order  to  render  this  new  quarter  more  popular,  Tullus  chose 
it  as  a  site  for  a  palace,  and  fixed  hia  residence  there.     He 
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appears  to  have  previously  lived  upon  the  Velia  ;^  and  this 
circumstance  is  sometimes  absurdly  brought  forward  as  a 
contradiction  to  the  account  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  that  he 
built  a  palace  on  the  Cselian  :  as  if  he  must  not  have  had 
some  dwelling  before  the  destruction  of  Alba.^  And  in  order 
that  the  patrician  class  should  be  increased  proportionally  with 
the  increase  of  the  people,  Tullus  elected  into  it  the  chief 
Alban  families  :  the  Tullii,  Servilii,  Quinctii,  Geganii,  Curiatii, 
and  Cloelii.^ 

The  Senate  being  thus  increased,  Tullus  built  a  temple  for 
their  accommodation,  which  continued  to  bear  the  name  of 
Curia  Hostilia  down  to  the  time  of  our  fathers.^  And  in  order 
that  all  ranks  in  the  state  might  receive  some  addition  from 
the  new  population,  he  chose  ten  troops  of  knights  from  among 
the  Albans.  He  filled  up  the  old  legions  in  the  same  manner, 
and  enrolled  new  ones. 

Eelying  on  this  augmentation  of  force,  Tullus  declared  war 
against  the  Sabines,  a  nation,  in  those  times,  second  only  to 
the  Etruscans  in  military  power.  Injuries  had  been  inflicted 
on  both  sides,  and  reparation  demanded  in  vain.  Tullus 
complained  that  certain  Eoman  merchants  had  been  arrested 
in  open  market  at  the  fane  of  Feronia,  a  sanctuary  in  the 
territory  of  Capena,  not  far  from  Soracte,  where  a  kind  of  fair 
of  the  neighbouring  peoples  appears  to  have  been  held.  The 
Sabines,  on  their  side,  asserted  that  some  of  their  people,  who 

1  Varro  ap,  Non.  p.  531  ;  Cic.  Eep.  ii.  31  ;  Solin.  i.  22. 

2  Liv.  i.  30  ;  Dionys.  iii.  1  ;  cf.  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  574,  Aum.  3. 

3  There  is  some  little  difference  here  between  the  accounts  of  Livy  (i.  30) 
and  Dionysius  (iii.  29).  Dionysius  substitutes  the  Julii  for  the  Tullii ;  calls 
the  Quinctii,  Quintilii,  and  adds  another  family,  the  Metilii,  who  are  unknown 
to  the  Roman  Fasti.  Of  the  Julii  we  have  already  spoken  (above,  p.  117), 
where  they  appear  among  the  original  followers  of  Eomulus.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, however,  that  they  were  originally  from  Alba  Longa,  but  through  its 
colony,  Bovillae  ;  where  was  discovered  an  ancient  altar,  with  the  following 
inscription  : — "  Yediovei  patrei  genteiles  Juliei,  leege  Albaua  dicata  "  (Orelli, 
Corp.  Insc.  No.  1287).  See  on  this  somewhat  curious  subject,  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  41, 
xi.  24,  XV.  23  ;  Suet.  Oct.  100  ;  Klausen,  iEneas,  ii.  1086  ;  Gell,  Topog.  of 
Eome,  p.  124  ;  Eitschl,  Monum.  Epigr.  Tria,  1852,  p.  29  ;  Mbby.  Diutorni  di 
Eoma,  t.  i.  p.  302,  seq.  ;  Orelli,  Corp.  Insc.  Nos.  119  and  2252  ;  Schwegler, 
B.  i.  S.  575,  Anm.  2. 

*  Livy  is  speaking  of  his  own  time. 
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lind  pn'viniisly  takrii  i('lii;^('  in  the  Asylum  at  iiijiiic,  liad  Ixtcii 
(Iclaiucd  there.  Such  weic  the  eaiises  ^'iveii  out  for  tlif  war. 
The  Sal)iMes.  \vh(»  t<»n  well  iciiieiiilierecl  tlial  ])art  of  thoir 
forco  had  heel)  eslahlislied  al  L'oiiii'  hy  TutiuH,  and  that  the 
Koinan  L^tate  had  likewise  l»eeii  lalejy  iiiereasc'd  ])y  th(!  a(Mi- 
tion  of  the  .Alhaii  population,  heL^aii  1<»  Io(»k  ai'ound  lor  ex- 
ternal assistaneo.  Ktruiia  was  nearest  to  them,  Jind  the 
Voiontines  were  tlio  nearest  of  the  Mlruscans.  Ileneo  they 
drew  sonic  volunteers ;  lor  many  of  the  Vcienlines  liad 
a  grude;(»  at^ainst  Ivome  from  tlie  recolh'ction  of  tlie  former 
wars;  and  some  va.L;"al)onds  of  (lie  deslilule  chiss  were  even 
eidistcnl  lor  pay.  r.nt  tliey  were  not  publicly  aided  by  the 
stat(»  ;  ami  Veil  preserved  iiiviohite  the  truce  she  had  entered 
mto  with  Kome. 

Active  pre})aration  for  war  was  now  made  on  botli  sides, 
and,  as  the  issue  seemed  to  depend  on  which  should  first 
appear  in  tlie  lield,  Tullus  took  the  initiative  by  invading  the 
Sabine  territory.  There  was  a  hard-fought  battle  at  the  place 
called  Silva  INFalltiosa,  where  the  Komans  were  superior,  not 
only  by  their  infantry,  but  also  more  particularly  through  the 
late  increase  in  thoir  cavalry.  The  Sabine  ranks  were  broken 
by  an  unexpected  charge  of  horse,  so  that  they  could  neither 
maintain  the  battle  nor  effect  a  retreat  without  exposing 
themselves  to  terrible  slaughter. 

According  to  the  narrative  of  Livy,  which  seems  rather 
abrupt,  the  Sabines  -svere  subdued  by  this  engagement.  That 
historian  seems  to  have  given  only  the  last  decisive  battle ; 
for,  according  to  Dionysius,^  the  war  had  lasted  two  or  three 
years,  with  varying  success.  The  victory  over  the  Sabines 
not  only  threw  a  great  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Tullus,  and  on 
the  whole  Eoman  state,  but  also  increased  their  power.  Soon 
afterwards  we  find  mentioned,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  those 
portents  which  so  often  appear  in  Eoman  history,  the  notice 
of  which  could  hardly  have  been  preserved  except  through 
record.  The  king  and  Senate  were  informed  that  a  shower 
of  stones  had  fallen  on  Mens  Albanus.  The  matter  appeared 
incredible,  and  some  persons  were  therefore  despatched  thither 

^  Lib,  iii.  32,  seq. 
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to  ascertain  the  truth,  who  brought  back  word  that  they  had 
seen  the  stones  fall,  just  like  a  hailstorm.  They  seemed  also 
to  hear  a  loud  voice  from  the  grove  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  commanding  that  the  Albans  should  perform  their 
sacred  rites  after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers.  This  they 
had  neglected  to  do,  and  seemed  indeed  to  have  quite  for- 
gotten them ;  for  as  if  they  had  left  their  gods  at  the  same 
time  as  their  country,  they  had  either  adopted  Eoman  rites, 
or,  out  of  spite  as  it  were  against  fortune,  had  wholly  aban- 
doned divine  worship.  The  Romans  also  made  a  public 
religious  festival  for  nine  days,  on  account  of  the  same  pro- 
digy ;  either  having  been  admonished  to  do  so  by  the  same 
celestial  voice  from  the  Alban  mount,  or  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Haruspices.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  whenever  a  prodigy 
of  the  same  kind  was  announced,  a  festival  of  nine  days  was 
observed. 

Shortly  after,  Rome  was  attacked  with  a  pestilence.  Hence 
an  indisposition  for  military  service.  But  a  warlike  king  like 
Tullus  would  permit  no  respite,  especially  as  he  believed  that 
the  youth  was  more  healthy  in  the  field  than  at  home  :  till  at 
length  the  king  himself  was  seized  with  a  lingering  distemper. 
Together  with  his  body,  his  ferocious  mind  grew  so  debilitated, 
that  he  who  had  previously  held  nothing  to  be  less  worthy  of 
a  king  than  to  attend  to  sacred  matters,  became  all  at  once  so 
altered,  as  to  become  the  very  slave  of  all  kinds  of  super- 
stition, and  to  occupy  the  people  also  with  religious  obser- 
vances. It  now  became  the  general  opinion  that  the  only 
method  of  escape  from  the  sickness  was  by  obtaining  peace 
and  pardon  from  the  gods,  thus  seeking  to  restore  the  same 
state  of  things  which  had  existed  under  Numa.  It  is  related 
that  the  king,  on  turning  over  the  Commentaries  of  Numa, 
discovered  an  account  of  certain  secret  and  solemn  sacrifices, 
that  were  to  be  made  to  Jupiter  Elicius,  and  withdrew  into 
privacy  in  order  to  perform  them.  But  these  rites  were  either 
not  properly  adopted,  or  not  accurately  performed.  Not  only 
was  he  unfavoured  with  any  celestial  appearances,  but  through 
the  anger  of  Jupiter,  who  had  been  supplicated  with  a  false 
worship,  he  was  struck  with  lightning,  and  consumed  along 
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^vith    his    liouso.     TuIIuh   had    r('i;^'iic'<l   t wo-aiid-thirty   years, 
with  a  great  wail  ike  re])Utiitii)ii. 

Kkmaukh. — Neither  Sir  G.  ('.  LciwiH,  nor  Schwegh'r,  iimkeH  any 
observations  on  the  wars  of  'i'ulhi.-i  llostiUns  after  tlio  fall  of  All^a 
Lon^'a,  and  we  may  thcn'fore  conclude  that  nothin;^  can  ]ni  said 
against  their  internal  [)robahili(y  ;  in»leed  this  is  acknowlcdgc'd  by 
SSir  CJ.  C.  Lewis,  in  a  passago  already  (|Uoted.^  iJut  though  the 
account  of  these  wars,  as  given  by  Livy,  seems,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to 
be  genuine,  it  is  evidently  very  fragmentary.  It  appears  as  if  the 
history  t>f  them  liad  come  down  in  a  very  mutilated  and  ({uestion- 
able  shape,  and  that  Livy  had  selected  only  those  occurrences 
which  he  consiilered  to  be  certain,  though  it  is  evident  from  liis 
own  tcstinu)ny  that  Tullus  must  have  had  more  wais,  or,  at  all 
events,  that  they  must  have  beeu  of  longer  duration,  than  those 
Avhich  he  records.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  remarks  that  Tullus 
during  the  jK'stilenco  would  give  the  Koman  youth  no  respite  irom 
war,^  though  he  mentions  none  in  which  they  might  have  beeu 
engaged  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Sabines,  which  preceded  the 
pestilence.  But  Dionysius,  besides  describing  the  Sabine  War  as 
lasting  through  several  campaigns,  as  we  have  already  said,  makes 
the  conclusion  of  it  followed  by  a  war  with  the  Latins.^  fifteen 
years,  it  is  said,  after  the  overthrow  of  Alba,  Tullus  demanded  of 
the  Latins  that  in  right  of  that  conquest  they  should  acknowledge 
Kome  as  their  head,  in  place  of  Alba.  But  in  a  council  of  the 
League  held  at  the  Lacus  Ferentinte,"*  the  Latin  cities  resolved  not 
to  subject  themselves  to  Kome.  Upon  this  a  desultory  war  ensues, 
which  lasts  five  years  ;  but  it  is  a  merely  predatory  sort  of  wai-iare, 
without  any  pitched  battle  or  siege,  except  that  of  MeduUia,  wliich 
place,  according  to  Dionysius,  had  been  made  a  Eoman  colony  by 
Komulus,  but  had  revolted  back  to  the  Latins.  This  is  the  only 
event  of  the  war  at  all  memorable,  and,  as  Livy  places  it  under 
Ancus  instead  of  Tullus,  it  may  be  that  from  the  paucity  of  events 
of  the  rest  of  the  ^var,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  recording,  in  the 
slight  sketch  w'hicli  he  gives  of  the  early  history,^  though,  as  we 
have  said,  he  seems  to  hint  at  such  a  war. 

1  Above,  p.   208. 

^  "Nulla  tauieu  ab  armis  quies  dabatur  a  bellicoso  rege. " — Lib.  i.  31. 

3  Lib.  iii.  24.  ^  Dionysius  places  it  at  Fereiitiuum,  ib. 

^  "Legentium  plerisque  festinantibus  ad  hrec  nova." — Pj'cef. 
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Varro,  Pliny,  and  Festus  also  mention  a  war  of  Tullus  Hostilius 
witli  the  Etruscans ;  but  we  have  no  other  notice  of  it,  and  as 
these  writers  were  not  historians,  the  account  probably  originated 
in  some  mistake.^ 

The  reign  of  Tullus,  besides  the  acknowledgment  of  the  critics 
that  his  wars  have  the  internal  stamp  of  probability,  is  important 
with  regard  to  the  credibility  of  the  early  history,  as  being  the  first 
which  bears  evident  marks  of  contemporary  record.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  account  that  the  Pontifices  were  the  annalists  and 
historiographers  of  Rome,  and  that  they  were  instituted  by  Xuma, 
the  preceding  kiug.  We  have  abeady  pointed  out,  as  instances  of 
record,  the  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Albans,  with  the  names 
appended  of  the  Fetialis,  M.  Valerius,  and  of  the  Pater  Patratus, 
Sp.  Fusius  :  to  which  may  be  added  the  law  of  perduellio,  the  list 
of  Alban  families  transferred  to  Rome,  the  prodigy  of  the  shower 
of  stones,  the  novendiale  sacrum  instituted  on  account  of  it,  and  the 
subsequent  pestilence.  The  three  last  are  precisely  the  kind  of 
events  M-hich  would  have  been  recorded  in  the  Annales  Maximi, 
from  which  they  were  evidently  taken  :  the  preceding  ones  were 
probably  recorded  either  in  the  Commentarii  Pontificum  or  Libri 
Pontificii. 

The  only  other  event,  besides  the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  which  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  finds  at  all  doubtful  in  the  history 
of  Tullus  Hostilius,  is  his  death.  That  the  manner  of  it  is  some- 
what mysterious  must  be  allowed ;  but  there  may  have  been 
reasons  of  state  for  keeping  it  so,  and  this  was  easily  eff'ected  when 
there  was  no  public  literature.  The  precise  manner  of  the  death 
of  Richard  II.  is  unknown ;  but  the  accounts  of  his  reign  are  not, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  unhistorical.  One  account  represents 
Tullus  as  having  been  murdered,  and  his  house  burnt  down,  by  his 
successor,  Ancus  Marcius  ;2  "but  the  objection  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  is 
grounded  on  the  circumstance  that  his  death  by  lightning  is  "  re- 
lated as  an  example  of  the  direct  interposition  of  Jupiter."  There 
is  nothing,  however,  in  the  manners  of  those  times  which  renders 
the  belief,  and  consequently  the  assertion,  of  such  an  interposition 
incredible ;  on  the  contrary,  such  a  belief  is  quite  consistent  with 
them.      iN'or  is    it  altogether   improbable    that  Tullus  may  have 

1  Var.  in  Fert.  p.  348,  Septimontio  ;  Phn.  H.  N.  ix.  63,  s.  136  ;  Macrob. 
Sat,  i.  6  ;    cf.  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  577,  Anm.  2. 

2  Dionys.  iii.  35. 
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poriwliod  as  rolato«l  in  noino  nticiuj)!  to  dniw  down  lightning  frr>m 
litMivt^M.  'J'ho  f  ImiidtTHtorinH  iit  Komo  nro  IVoqucut  and  hottvy,  and 
vtiry  diircnMit  IVoiii  tho.so  wliich  wn  cxixTitinco  in  thin  climate;  an»l 
it  is  not  inij)ossil)lc  that  Is'unia,  witli  his  acicjnco  and  lii.s  d(!Voti<jn 
to  roligion,  may  havo  contrived  Homo  conducting  rod  by  wliich  to 
elicit  the  will  of  Jovo,  as  manifcsti'd  by  his  bolts.  Tho  cpithot  of 
"  KliciuH,"  a])])liod  to  Juj)it<'r  in  this  connexion,  seems  to  point 
that  way. 

JUit  to  proceed  with  the  history. 


SECTION  Yir. 

ACCESSION   AND   WARS   OF   ANGUS    MAKCIT'?;. 

On  the  death  of  TuUus,  the  governiiient  agaiu  devolved  to 
the  Pat  res,  according  to  the  original  institution  ;  who  there- 
upon appointed  an  Interrex,  In  the  Comitia  held  by  this 
magistrate  the  people  appointed  Ancus  Marcius  king,  and  the 
Patres  ratified  their  choice.  Ancus  Marcius  was  the  grandson 
of  Numa  Pompilius  by  his  daughter.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  bear  in  mind  what  had  formed  the  peculiar 
glory  of  his  grandfather's  reign ;  and  as  he  observed  that  the 
preceding  reign,  though  glorious  in  other  respects,  had  been 
unprosperous  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  either  through  the 
neglect  of  sacred  rites  or  the  improper  performance  of  them, 
he  determined  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign  that  he 
could  do  nothing  better  than  restore  the  public  sacrifices  just 
as  they  had  been  instituted  by  Numa.  With  this  view  he 
directed  the  Pontifex  to  extract  from  the  Commentaries  of 
that  king  the  method  of  performing  them,  and  to  write  it 
down  on  an  album,  which  was  to  be  fixed  in  some  public 
place,  so  that  everybody  might  read  its  contents. 

These  proceedings  inspired  not  only  the  Komans,  who  were 
desirous  of  peace,  but  also  the  surrounding  cities,  with  the 
hope  that  Ancus  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grand- 
father. The  Latins,  therefore,  began  to  take  courage,  and 
made  a  foray  into  the  Eoman  territories ;  and  when  a  demand 
was  made  for  the  restitution  of  the  booty,  they  returned  a 
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haughty  answer,  thinking  that  the  Koman  king  would  pass 
his  reign  among  his  chapels  and  altars.  But  the  temper  of 
Ancus  was  a  mixture  of  that  of  Numa  and  Eomulus.  And, 
though  he  thought  that  peace  had  been  a  necessity  for  his 
grandfather's  reign  over  a  new  and  ferocious  people,  yet  he 
was  of  opinion  that  he  should  not  be  easily  able  to  maintain 
the  peace  which  Numa  had  enjoyed  with  impunity ;  that  his 
patience  would  be  worked  upon,  and  then  despised ;  and  that 
the  present  time  required  a  king  like  TuUus  rather  than  Numa. 
But,  as  his  grandfather  had  instituted  religious  ceremonies 
that  were  to  be  observed  in  peace,  he  determined  to  establish 
certain  warlike  ones.  With  this  view,  in  order  that  war  should 
be  declared  with  fixed  rites,  he  copied  from  the  ancient  nation 
of  the  ^quicoli  the  law  still  observed  by  the  Fetiales  in 
demanding  restitution.  According  to  this,  the  ambassador  on 
arriving  at  the  frontier  of  the  people  from  whom  reparation  is 
demanded,  having  first  veiled  his  head  with  a  woollen  fillet, 
speaks  as  follows  : — "  Hear  me,  0  Jupiter  !  Hear  me,  boun- 
daries " — naming  the  nation  whose  limits  they  form — "  Hear 
me,  Equity!  I  am  the  public  messenger  of  the  Eoman  people  ; 
my  mission  is  a  just  and  pious  one,  tlierefore  let  my  words  be 
trusted."  Then  he  recites  his  demands,  and  calling  Jupiter 
to  witness,  says :  "  If  it  is  impiously  and  unjustly  that  I 
demand  these  men  and  these  things  to  be  given  up  to  the 
Eoman  people  and  to  myself,  then  suffer  me  not  to  return 
to  my  country."  Such  is  the  demand,  which  he  makes  on 
crossing  the  boundaries  to  the  first  man  he  meets,  repeating 
it  when  he  passes  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  when  he  enters 
the  Forum ;  only  altering,  according  to  circumstances,  a  few 
words  of  its  tenor  and  of  the  form  of  the  oath.  If  those 
whose  restoration  he  demands  are  not  given  up  w^ithin  three 
and  thirty  days — for  such  is  the  usual  term — he  declares  war 
as  follows  :  "  Hear !  0  Jupiter,  and  thou,  Juno,  and  Quirinus, 
and  all  the  celestial,  all  the  terrestrial,  and  all  the  infernal 
gods,  hear  me !  I  call  you  to  witness  that  this  people" 
(which  he  then  names)  "  is  unjust,  performing  not  what  right 
requires.  But  concerning  these  matters  we  will  consult  at 
home  our  elders,  by  what  means  we  may  obtain  our  rights." 


rullM   <»|.'   l»KrLAmN(J    WAIl.  21? 

TIicii  I  lie  riivoy  rc'luniM  (o  IJcinc  loi-  inHtructioiiH ;  whore- 
ii|M.ii  iIh'  Kiii;^  iiiiiiirdiiilcly  liikr.s  Hn-  (»|>iiii(Mi  nl'  t  lit*  Senate, 
ill  (lie  Inllow  in^^  Iniiii  nl"  wonls  : — **  Jt('H|K'('tiii^'  the  tliin^'H,  tlio 
(lis|uitt's,  ami  llu*  ciiuscs  tlicrcdf,  the  I'jilcr  I'alnitus  of  the 
Ivomaii  jx'oplc  dl"  the  (.^)uirit('.s  lialh  .Hpokeii  with  th(!  I'at(!r 
Patratus  of  tla>  aiK-iciit  Latins,  and  with  the  aneieiit  LatiiiH 
thi'iusi»Ives — which  thin<^s  mIiouM  iui\(5  been  given  up,  done, 
ami  paid  i'nr,  Iml  wliicli  (licy  lia\<'  iicil  licr  given  up,  tlnnc,  nor 
])aid  I'ur, — say,  Avliut  is  y(uir  opinion  ("  'Hwu  the  lirwt  person 
uhose  opinion  is  thus  aslu-d,  replies  :  "  I  consi(h'r  thai  tliey 
shoidd  he  recovered  in  |)ure  and  holy  \vailare,  to  M'lncli  I 
consent  and  agree."  'Jlien  the  rest  are  asked  in  turn  ;  and  if 
the  greater  ])art  of  tliose  t)resent  are  of  the  same  opinion,  war 
is  resolved  on.  Then  it  is  custonuiry  that  a  Fetialis  sliould 
carry  to  the  boundaries  either  an  iron-headed  lance,  or  one 
burnt  at  the  top  and  bloody,  and  in  the  ]»resence  of  not  less 
than  three  adult  ])ersons,  sliould  say  :  "  AVhercas  the  ])eoplcs 
of  the  ancient  Latins,  and  the  ancient  Latins  as  individuals, 
bave  done  certain  things,  and  committed  certain  offences 
against  the  Koman  people  of  Quirites,  and  whereas  the 
l\omau  people  of  Quirites  bath  decreed  a  war  against  the 
ancient  Latins,  and  the  Senate  of  tbe  Eoman  people  of 
Quirites  bath  determined  on,  consented,  and  agreed  to  a  war 
with  the  ancient  Latins  ;  now,  therefore,  I  and  the  Eoman 
people  do  declare  and  make  war  upon  the  peoples  of  the 
ancient  Latins,  and  the  ancient  Latin  men  :  "  and  having  thus 
spoken,  he  hurls  the  lance  over  their  boundaries.  Such  was 
the  mode  in  which  reparation  was  demanded  from  the  Latins 
and  war  declared  against  them ;  and  the  custom  has  descended 
to  posterity. 

Then  Ancus,  having  relinquished  the  care  of  religion  to  the 
Flamens  and  other  priests,  and  having  enrolled  a  new  army, 
marched  forth,  and  took  by  assault  Politorium,  a  Latin  city;  and 
following  the  example  of  bis  predecessors,  who  had  increased 
the  Eoman  state  by  receiving  into  its  bosom  its  conquered 
enemies,  he  transferred  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  to  Kome. 
And  as  tbe  ancient  Eomans  occupied  the  Palatine,  the  Sabines 
the  Capitol  and  citadel,  and  the  .\lbans  the  Ctelian  Hill,  the 
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Aventine  was  assigned  to  tlie  new  comers.  More  new  citizens 
were  not  long  afterwards  located  at  the  same  spot  through  the 
capture  of  Tellenae  and  Ficana.  But  Politorium  had  to  be 
twice  reduced,  as  the  ancient  Latins  had  again  occupied  it 
after  its  desertion ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  now  razed,  lest 
it  should  be  a  continual  receptacle  for  enemies.  The  whole 
brunt  of  the  Latin  War  centred  at  last  about  MeduUia,  and 
was  waged  there  with  doubtful  and  varying  success.  For  the 
town  was  well  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  strong  garrison ; 
insomuch  that,  pitching  their  camp  in  the  open  field,  the 
Latin  army  sometimes  contended  with  the  Eomans  in  a 
regular  battle.  At  length,  making  an  effort  with  his  whole 
forces,  Ancus  defeated  them  in  the  field,  and,  having  captured 
a  vast  booty,  returned  to  Eome,  On  this  occasion  also  many 
thousand  Latins  were  received  into  the  city,  to  whom  habita- 
tions were  assigned  in  the  valley  of  Murcia,  so  as  to  connect 
the  Aventine  with  the  Palatine.  The  Janiculum  was  also 
added  to  the  city,  not  for  want  of  space,  but  for  fear  it  should 
be  seized  by  enemies  as  a  citadel.  It  was  then  connected 
with  the  city,  not  only  by  a  wall,  but  also,  for  the  convenience 
of  passing  thither,  with  a  wooden  bridge,  the  first  thrown  over 
the  Tiber.  The  Fossa  Quiritium  is  also  the  work  of  King 
Ancus,  no  trifling  defence  for  those  parts  of  the  city  which, 
from  the  level  nature  of  the  ground,  are  easy  of  access.  The 
city  was  thus  immensely  increased,  and  as  in  such  a  multitude 
of  men,  clandestine  crimes,  from  the  difficulty  of  detection, 
were  constantly  perpetrated,  in  order  to  repress  by  terror  this 
increasing  audacity,  a  prison  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
city  overhanging  the  forum.  N'or  was  it  the  city  alone  which 
increased  under  this  king,  but  also  its  territory  and  boundaries. 
For  the  Silva  Msesia  having  been  wrested  from  the  Veientines, 
the  Eoman  dominion  was  extended  to  the  sea :  Ostia  was 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  salt-works  established 
round  about  it.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  was  also 
enlarged,  on  account  of  the  splendid  successes  which  had  been 
obtained  in  war. 

Besides  the  wars  just  related,  which  are  taken  from  the 
narrative  of  Livy,  Ancus  Marcius  is  also  said  to  have  fought 
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H«^aiii9(,  FidiMui',  wliicli  Ii;h1  n-vollcd,  aii<l  apiiiiHt  tho  SahineH, 
who  liail  Iwict^  l)r()k«'H  the  treaty  iim(U'witli  Kiii^' TiilluM.  Tlinse 
wars  iirt^  ri'Iiilcd  l»y  I)iuMysius;*  l)ul  they  ('(Miliiiii  imtliiii^;  at 
all  ri'iimrUalih^  cxccitl  tlic  iTjtorttMl  capfnrc  (if  Fidciia'  hy 
iiUMiiiH  of  a  mine;  wliilc  tla-  wars  with  \\n'  Sal)in(!.s  coiiHiHt 
only  of  incursions,  without  a  Hin«^di'  pitt^hcd  ])atth;  of  which  the 
placo  is  nauictl  ;  though  tiicy  sutl'crcd  so  iiiucli  at  the  liands 
of  tho  Jionums  that  they  wcro  oblij^'tid  to  sue  for  ])eacc.  It  was 
]»rohahly  tliis  deartli  of  incidents  that  induced  Livy  to  omit  all 
notice  ot  them,  as  they  would  have  madi;  no  fi^nin!  amon^'  the 
Minlike  annala  of  the  IJomans,  with  which  liis  suh.seciuent 
pages  wen*  to  be  tilled.  As  we  have  seen,  liowever,  he  just 
drops  a  hint  of  a  war  with  the  Veientines,  by  mentioninfj  that 
the  ^besian  Forest  was  wrested  from  tliem,  and  the  Komau 
F>mpiro  extended  on  this  side  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  sea.  The  account  of  this  Veientine  War  by  Dionysius^ 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  Livy.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  Veientines  had  begun  tlie  war  by  an  incur- 
sion into  the  Ivoman  territories.  ^larcius  attacks  them  near 
Fidena?,  ovei'throws  them,  and  takes  tlieir  camp  ;  for  wliich 
victory  he  celebrates  a  triumph.  Two  years  afterwards  the 
Veientines  again  break  the  treaty,  and  Ancus  once  more 
defeats  them  in  a  still  more  decisive  action  at  a  place  which 
Dionysius  calls  AlUe,  but  which  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
other  writer.  In  this  campaign  Tarquinius,  who  afterwards 
became  King  of  Rome,  achieved  great  distinction  as  com- 
mander of  the  cavaliy.  He  had  also  served  in  some  of  the 
previous  wars.  Dionysius  also  mentions  a  war  with  the  Volsci, 
and  the  capture  of  Velitra?,  their  capital,  which  we  do  not 
hear  of  anywhere  else,  and  which  seems  hardly  probable. 

Tarquinius,  wiioni  we  have  just  mentioned,  was  an  active 
ambitious  man,  and  powerful  from  his  wealth,  who  settled 
himself  at  Rome,  in  the  hope  and  desire  of  obtaining  honour, 
which  there  ^vas  no  means  of  acquiring  in  his  native 
town,  Tarquiuii ;  for  there  was  he  born,  though  of  a  foreign 
family.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Corinthian  Demaratus  ;  who, 
being  driven  from  home  by  political  faction,  had  chanced  to 

1  Lib.  iii.  cc.  39—42.  »  Ibid.  c.  41. 
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fix  his  abode  at  Tarquinii.  Here  he  took  a  wife,  who  bore 
him  two  sons,  Lucumo  and  Ariins.  Aruns  died  before  his 
father,  leaving  his  ^^dfe  pregnant ;  but  Lucumo  survived,  and 
became  the  heir  of  all  his  property.  Demaratus  had  died 
very  soon  after  his  son  Aruns,  and,  being  ignorant  that  his 
daughter-in-law  was  in  the  family- way,  he  left  nothing  to  his 
posthumous  grandson  ;  to  whom  was  given,  on  account  of  his 
poverty,  the  name  of  Egerius.  Lucumo  was  elated  by  the 
enormous  wealth  of  which  he  had  thus  become  possessed,  and 
his  pride  was  further  stimulated  by  his  wife  Tanaquil,  who 
belonged  to  the  first  family  in  the  state,  and  was  not  disposed 
to  suffer  that  her  position  by  marriage  should  be  inferior  to 
that  which  she  claimed  by  birth.  But  there  was  no  prospect 
of  rising  at  Tarquinii,  as  the  Etruscans  despised  Lucumo  as 
the  son  of  a  foreign  exile.  Tanaquil  could  not  brook  this 
indignity,  and,  forgetting  all  love  for  her  country  provided 
she  could  see  her  husband  honoured,  she  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  migrating  from  Tarquinii.  Kome  seemed  to  be  the 
place  best  suited  to  such  designs.  Among  a  new  people, 
where  all  nobility  must  be  recently  acquired,  and  the  fruit  of 
valour,  some  place  would  be  found  for  a  brave  and  active 
man.  She  considered  that  the  Sabine  Tatius  had  reigned 
there  ;  that  Xuma  had  been  called  to  the  Eoman  throne  from 
Cures  ;  that  Ancus  himself  sprang  from  a  Sabine  mother,  and 
could  trace  his  pedigree  no  further  back  than  Numa.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  persuade  her  husband  to  fall  into  these  views, 
both  because  he  was  desirous  of  distinction,  and  because  Tar- 
quinii was  his  country  only  on  his  mother's  side.  He  there- 
fore repaired  to  Eome  with  all  his  property.  He  was  travelling 
with  his  wife  in  an  open  carriage,  and  had  arrived  at  the 
Janiculum,  when  an  eagle,  swooping  gently  down,  carried  off 
his  cap.  The  bird  then,  with  much  clamour,  accompanying 
the  course  of  the  carriage,  as  if  it  had  been  dispatched  from 
heaven  on  this  mission,  at  length  replaced  the  cap  on  Lucumo's 
head,  and  took  its  flight  into  the  air.  Tanaquil,  who,  like 
most  of  the  Etruscans,  was  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of 
celestial  prodigies,  was  overjoyed  at  this  augury.  Embracing 
her  husband,  she  bade  him  raise  his  hopes  high,  seeing  from 
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ulml  n'«^M(>ii  (tf  llic  liravcn^.  mid  IVoin  what.  ^iu\,  tln'  ])inl  wiw 
II  iiM'flsiMljLjcr ;  dial  llir  (<iin'ii  was  iiiaiiirrslrd  on  tin-  hi^'lu'Ht 
])arl  of  liiiii.  Iiis  liciid  ;  that  the  hiid  had  rcimtvcd  a  iM««ro 
himmn  ornaniciil,  in  onh-r  to  restorer  it  l)y  divine  iiitn-position. 
It  was  with  such  thouj^dits  and  hopes  that  they  eiitere<l  the 
city  ;  and  having'  jJi-ocured  a  houst;  tliere,  Lucumo  assumed 
the  name  of  L.  Taniuinius  Priscus.  Hero  lift  attracted  tho 
notice  ol"  the  L'oiiiiiiis,  as  well  IVom  his  wealth  as  from  tlio 
circumstance  oi"  his  heinj;  a  straii^'or.  Nor  was  he  backward 
in  pusliiuL?  his  tortunes  by  conciliating^'  all  the  friends  Ik^ 
could,  by  his  alVahle  address,  by  tlu^  banquets  which  ln' 
gave,  and  by  the.  benetlts  which  he  conferred.  At  length  his 
fame  readied  the  ])alace ;  and,  having  obtained  the  notice  of 
the  king,  by  a  skilful  use  of  this  oi)portiuiity,  and  by  dis- 
charging dexterously  and  liberally  the  offices  with  which  he 
was  entrusted,  he  soon  obained  so  large  a  share  of  the  royal 
confidence  and  friendship,  that  he  was  consulted  on  all  busi- 
ness, both  public  and  private,  both  foreign  and  domestic  ;  and 
at  last,  having  thus  been  proved  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  the  king 
appointed  him  by  will  the  guardian  of  his  children. 

Ancus  reigned  four  and  twenty  years  with  as  much  conduct 
and  glory,  both  in  peace  and  war,  as  any  of  the  former  kings. 


Remarks. — "We  have  already  observed,"  says  Scliwegler,^  "that 
Ancus  is  the  reverse  of  Tullus  and  the  very  image  of  Xuma.  In 
this  peculiar  character  he  cultivates  religion,  restores  the  neglected 
worship  of  the  gods,  brings  the  precepts  of  Xuma  again  into  force 
and  to  public  knowledge,  and  is  by  temper  peaceable  and  averse 
to  war.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  fourth  king,  he  is  the  founder 
(Stifter)  of  the  plebs.  Hence  he  makes  war  upon  the  surrounding 
Latin  territory,  conquers  their  towns,  transplants  the  inhabitants 
to  Eome,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  ^;/e65.  As 
creator  of  the  plebsj  Ancus  appears  also  as  their  patron,  just  as, 
later  on,  conquered  towns  and  provinces  were  accustomed  to  choose 
their  conqueror  for  their  patron.  This  patronship  procured  him 
the  distinctive  character  of  a  '  citizen  king.'  Thus  he  is  called 
*  the  good  Ancus '   by  Ennius  (Ap.  Fest.  p.   301,  Sos.)  ;  and  by 

1  Buch  xiii.  §  4. 
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Virgil  he  is  described  as  'Nimiurn  gaudens  popularibus  auris' 
{jEn.  vi.  817).  By  virtue  of  this  double  part  which  Ancus  Marcius 
has  to  play,  there  is  something  contradictory  in  his  nature ;  he 
unites  disparate  qualities  ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  this  double 
nature  that  he  founds,  or  more  accurately  regulates,  the  institution 
of  the  Fetiales,  or  the  ceremonies  of  conducting  war.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  old  tradition  discovered  in  the  name  of  Ancus 
Marcius  an  indication  of  this  two-fold  part,  and  on  this  ground 
made  Ancus  Marcius  the  fourth  Roman  king.  For  as  the  name 
of  Marcius  expresses  the  spiritual  and  pontifical  character  of  the 
king,  so  also  might  be  found  in  the  name  of  Ancus  some  relation- 
ship to  the  father  of  the  working  class,  or  the  plehs.  For  properly 
his  name  is  Martins,  and  is  commonl}'"  written  Marcius,  because 
the  Gentile  name  of  the  Marcii,  who  traced  their  descent  from 
Ancus,  was  usually  so  written.  But  the  name  Martins  is  derived 
from  the  prophetic  god  Mars,  whose  oracles  were  delivered  at 
Tiora  Matiene  by  a  woodpecker.  The  name  Ancus  (comp.  the 
diminutive  ancilla)  signifies  'help,'  'servant'  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  19, 
Ancilloe  et  ibi,  Miiller;  Non.  p.  71,  Ancillantur),  and  thus  answers 
to  the  name  of  Servius,  that  of  the  other  plebeian  king.  But  the 
ancients  for  the  most  part  derive  his  name  a'y/cwj^,  a  bracchio  adunco^ 
or  because  he  was  deformed  in  the  elbow.  Viewed  in  this  way, 
the  figure  of  Ancus  Marcius  shows  itself  to  be  an  invention,  the 
product  of  historical  construction.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  king 
of  this  name  once  ruled  at  Rome  ;  but  that  he  was  just  the  fourth 
king,  and  played  just  the  part  which  tradition  attributed  to  him 
as  the  fourth  king,  must  be  decidedly  questioned." 

The  improbability  therefore  of  the  history  of  Ancus  arises  from 
two  causes.  The  first  of  these — that  he  is  the  very  image  of 
Numa — we  have  already  examined.^  The  second  cause  of  impro- 
bability attaches  not  to  Ancus  absolutely,  but  only  relatively ; 
namely,  that  he  is  represented  as  the  fourth  king,  and  performs 
the  acts  which  he  does  as  the  fourth  king.  If  we  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  these  acts,  we  do  not  find  much  difference  between  them 
and  those  of  his  predecessors.  Like  them,  he  institutes  some 
ceremonies,  wages  some  wars,  transfers  the  inhabitants  of  some 
conquered  towns  to  Rome.  This  is  all  that  ancient  authors  tell 
us  of  his  acts;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  credibility  of 

^  Above,  p.  180,  seq. 
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tlitwM,  >vli(>llirr  llioy  hIhhiM   li:iv<'  lnrii  tloiio  by  tlio  firHt  kiiij^,  or 

tlu^   ('(Mlllll,   (tr    tllO  HOVtMllll. 

'I'li(»  cliar^o  (if  ini|»r(il);i]>ilit V,  li<tw(v<T,  ih  foundcMl,  not  on 
anythiiij^  llmt  iht^  aiiriciil  wiiltTM  iv\[  lis,  Imt  on  ix  tlicory  of 
^'iobuhr'H,  —  that  Aiuui.s  Mantius  was  tlu^  founder  of  i]\(*  plehn. 

(hi  wliicli  ^v^>  shall  ohHcrvc,  first,  tliai  to  call  him  their  founder 
seeni.s  a  very  odd  c*oncoi)tion,  and,  in  fact,  a  contradiction  in  t<!rmH. 
"\V(<  can  conceive  of  Ixoiindus  foundini^  tlie  Senate,  tlio  Kquites,  and 
evon  the  Populus,  for  all  tlicso  W(!re  endowed  ■with  certain  rights 
and  privileges ;  hut  to  found  tlio  plehs  is  to  found  a  negation.  Tho 
ploheians  liaving  no  civil  ])rivih'ges  were  founded  only  by  nature, 
and  cannot  bo  regarded  as  an  order. 

And  lionco  falls  to  the  ground  tho  idea  of  any  po])ularity  that 
Ancus  may  have  enjoyed  on  tliis  account.  For  as  tlie  ptchg  could 
not  thank  liini  for  their  foundation,  so  neither  could  they  have 
felt  gratefid  to  him  for  any  privileges  bestowed  upon  them.  Ancus 
seems  to  have  gained  liis  popularity  rather  for  remitting  his  own 
privileges  than  for  any  that  he  conferred.  Among  these  we  might 
mention  the  right  of  declaring  war.  Keither  liomulus  nor  Tullus 
appears  to  have  consulted  tlie  Senate  on  such  occasions.  But  by 
the  Fetial  law  Ancus  referred  the  matter  to  the  Senate,  and  was 
governed  by  the  majority.  Cicero  also  tells  lis  that  he  divided 
among  the  people  the  territory  which  he  had  taken,  and  made 
the  woods  on  the  sea-shore — which  he  had  captured  from  the 
Veientines — public  property.^  It  was  by  these  acts,  and  others 
perhaps  of  the  like  kind  that  have  not  come  down  to  us,  that 
Ancus  seems  to  have  gained  his  popularity ;  for  anything  that  he 
might  have  done  particularly  in  favour  of  the  plebs,  as  a  class,  Avoiild 
probably  have  rendered  him  unpopular  with  the  other  orders. 
Hence  also  fall  to  the  ground  the  ingenious  speculations  founded 
on  the  name  of  A7icns.  That  the  name  of  Martins,  or  ^larcius, 
may  be  connected  with  Mars,  in  his  prophetic  character,  seems 
sufficientl}^  probable.  There  was  a  famous  soothsayer  of  that 
name  who  predicted  the  overthow  of  the  Romans  at  Cannae.  ^ 
But  the  name  of  IMarcius  borne  by  Ancus — which,  however, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  popularity — may,  we  think,  be  pro- 
bably accounted  for  in  a  more  simple  manner.  It  is  universally 
agreed  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  !N"uma  by  his  daughter  ;  and 
though  Cicero,  in  a  passage  before  quoted,  says  that  the  name  of 

^  De  Rep.  ii.  18.  2  Liv.  xxv.  12. 
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his  father  was  unknown,  yet  as  there  was  a  family  of  the  Marcii  at 
Rome,  who  seem  to  have  been  in  favour  with  the  king,  since  he 
made  one  of  them  Pontifex,  it  is  no  extravagant  supposition  that 
he  may  have  given  his  daughter  to  one  of  them.  They  may  even 
have  been  related  to  I^uraa,  as  they  bore  his  name.^  The  same 
passage  shows  that  Marcius  was  not  derived  in  this  instance  from 
Mars,  but  from  Marcus,  the  Pontifex  being  the  son  of  Marcus ;  and 
so  Julius  comes  from  lulus,  and  Tullius  perhaps  from  Tullus. 

Kor,  secondly,  was  it  under  Ancus  Marcius  that  a  plebeian 
population  first  began  to  exist.  Such  a  supposition  is  not  only 
contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  history  ;  it  is  also  contrary 
to  all  probability  that  a  state  like  Rome  should  have  existed 
a  century  without  a  plebeian  or  proletarian  class.  But  we  shall 
have  to  examine  this  whole  question  of  the  plehs  presently,  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  Servian  constitution,  and  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  observing  here  that  it  is  on  the  ground  of 
Ancus  having  been  their  creator  that  the  whole  charge  against  the 
history  rests.  He  is  said  to  have  been  invented,  as  the  fourth 
king,  as  their  creator ;  but  as  this  creation  is  itself  an  invention 
of  the  critics,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  it  as  against  the 
ancient  writers,  who  ignore  such  a  creation;  nor  consequently 
against  the  probability  of  the  history. 

"  The  wars  with  the  neighbouring  Latin  states,"  continues 
Schwegler,^  ''which  tradition  ascribes  to  Ancus  Marcius  are  certainly 
in  the  main  historical.  We  must  indeed  not  regard  the  circum- 
stances that  it  is  the  fourth  Roman  king  who  wages  them,  that  they 
last  only  a  few  years,  and  are  ended  so  quickly  and  victoriously 
as  tradition  relates ;  they  probably  lasted  many  generations,  with 
varying  fortune.  Under  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  Roman  territory 
still  only  extends  to  the  fifth  mile-stone ;  and  yet  his  successor 
founds  Ostia ;  the  conquest  of  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Tiber 
falls  consequently  in  the  interval ;  an  addition  of  territory  so  con- 
siderable that  it  cannot  be  believed  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  few 
summer  campaigns.  But  the  kernel  of  these  traditions  may  be 
received  as  historical ;  namely,  that  the  Romans,  whose  original 
bounds  were  of  small  circumference,  may  have  conquered  in  time 
a  subject  district,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  Roman  plehs.     The  circumstance  that  at  a 

1  "  Pontificem  deinde  Kumam  Marcium,  Marci  filium,  ex  Patribus  legit." — 
Liv.  i.  20.  2  Buch  xiii.  §  5. 
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vory  rfti'ly  ptMiod  wo  mt  loii^^'cr  find  nny  towiiH  in  tlm  triaii^do  which 
lli«^  Apiiian  Way  iiiakrs  with  tlx'  TilH  r,  {h  coiilinnatory  of  thr-wj 
traditioiiH.  Soini^  iihimI  (•••rtainly  liavo  oxiHtod  tliorn  in  the  oldcHt 
tinit'H  ;  and  not  oidy  I'Mcjina,  'rcllcnjp,  I'olitoriinn,  ])iit  alHo  morn 
towns,  of  which  tlio  nn>niory  lias  not  Ihm-ii  jtp'Hcrvrd.  W(j  nuiy 
trust  tradition  that  thoy  wero  doetroycd  ])y  tho  Komnna  at  an  early 
period,  in  order  to  (h'privo  tlio  concpiored  district  of  any  niihtary 
points  (I'itjtpui.  Tradition  is  also  worthy  of  boliof  in  j)lacing  Iho 
extension  of  tho  Koman  dominion  towards  tlio  sea,  and  tho  con- 
([iiost  of  tho  hanks  of  tho  Lower  Tiber,  at  an  earlier  epoch  than 
the  conquest  of  the  towns  beyond  the  Anio,  which  is  jiscribed  to 
Tarquinius  JViscus.  IMicy  dictated  such  a  course,  and  it  is 
thoroforo  supported  by  internal  jirobability.  ^^nly  it  a|)pearfl  in- 
credible that  the  inhabitants  of  the  compiered  district  should  have 
been  transplanted  to  Ivomo.  For  it  would  not  only  have  been 
liighly  unpractical  to  settle  the  plebeians  at  such  a  distance  from 
their  lands,  but  also  impolitic  to  plant  them  at  one  point,  and  to 
give  them  possession  of  a  strong  hill  inside  the  city  ;  while  they 
would  have  been  much  less  dangerous  if  dispersed  over  the  level 
country,  ^^or  can  wo  see  very  well  where  tho  'many  thousand 
Latins,'  whom  Livy  describes  as  transplanted  to  Rome,  could  have 
found  room  there.  Tradition  says,  on  the  Aventine  and  in  the 
^[urcian  valley.  But,  according  to  more  credible  tradition,  the 
Aventine  was  first  assigned  to  the  city  plebs  as  a  dwelling-place  and 
for  building  their  houses  by  the  Icilian  law.  Till  that  time  it  was 
common  land  ;  nay,  even,  as  Dionysius  relates,^  it  was  for  the  most 
part  still  wood.  And  in  the  valley  of  Murcia,  the  narrow  vale 
which  separates  the  Aventine  from  the  Palatine,  and  which  was 
afterwards  converted  into  the  Great  Circus,  there  was  only  room  for 
a  few  hundred  small  houses.  On  these  grounds  it  is  probable  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  plebs  remained  in  the  occupation  of 
their  farms.  AVe  must  draw  the  same  conclusion  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  plebeian  Comitia,  or  Comitia  Tributa,  were,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  held  on  the  nundince  on  which  the  countrymen 
came  into  town  for  the  corn-market ;  and  that  for  the  same  reason 
every  law  proposed  must  be  announced  three  nundincej  or  market 
days,  before  it  was  discussed,  and  must  be  publicly  exhibited  for 
this  period. 

"  Only  this  much  is  correct,  that  the  Aventine  and  the  valley  of 

1  Lib.  X.  31. 
Q 
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Murcia  were  at  a  later  period  plebeian  quarters.  And  it  was  this 
circumstance  that  gave  occasion  to  the  tradition  that  the  plebs 
which  dwelt  there  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  fourth  king. 

"Besides  the  wars  of  conquest  which,  according  to  concordant 
tradition,  Ancus  waged  with  the  surrounding  Latins,  and  which  in 
the  main  may  pass  for  historical,  Dionysius  represents  him  as  also 
fighting  with  the  Fide  nates,  the  Sabines,  the  Volsci,  and  the 
Veientines.  Of  these  wars  the  same  cannot  be  said ;  they  are 
a  literary  invention.  The  capture  of  Fidense  especially,  which  is 
eJBfected  by  a  mine,  resembles  the  capture  by  Romulus  of  this  so 
frequently-taken  town.  It  is  copied  from  the  historical  time,  and 
the  capture  of  Fidenae  by  means  of  a  mine  by  the  Dictator  Servilius, 
A.u.c.  319." 

On  this  we  will  observe  that  if  it  took  the  Romans  "many 
generations,"  which,  we  suppose,  must  mean  at  least  two  centuries, 
to  conquer  Latium,  how  many  must  be  allowed  for  the  conquest  of 
all  Italy  1  and  how  many  for  the  conquest  of  all  the  world  1 

If  we  divide  the  history  of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  into  three  periods  of  rather  more 
than  two  centuries  each, — namely,  from  its  foundation  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
according  to  the  common  chronology;  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  to  the  year  B.C.  264,  another  period  of  something  less  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half;  and  from  B.C.  264  to  B.C.  44,  a  still 
shorter  period, — wo  shall  find  that  in  the  first  of  these  periods 
Rome  had  subdued,  but  not  finally,  the  greater  part  of  Latium,  an 
extent  of  territory  about  equal  to  a  middling-sized  English  county; 
that  in  the  second  she  had  subdued  the  whole  of  Italy  ;  and  that 
in  the  third  she  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  known 
world,  ^ow  if  any  one  were  asked  which  was  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  these  achievements  he  might  perhaps  waver  between 
deciding  for  the  second  or  third,  which  are  facts  established  on 
the  best  historical  evidence ;  but  nobody,  we  think,  would  decide 
for  the  first,  though  even  that,  in  regard  to  other  nations,  may 
be  considered  a  somewhat  extraordinary  achievement.  But  the 
Romans  were  an  extraordinary  people.  We  must  not  measure 
their  history  by  that  of  other  nations,  and  sit  down  in  our  closets 
and  say  what  they  might  have  done,  or  what  they  might  not  have 
done.  The  impulse  given  by  Grecian  blood  and  intellect  to  Sabine 
sturdiness  made  them  the  first  people  in  the  world.    They  extended 
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tliiMr  I'lnpiro  iini  Irss  l>y  ilM'ir  iiiHtiiiilioUH  (lian  ]>y  tlii-ir  ariiiH,  rind 
^^M^M^(•illlly  hy  tluMi*  jxilicy  of  rrcciviiii^  ini'»  their  cily  the  |h'o|»1ch 
wlioiii  tlioy  luul  coiKUKM-eil,  iih  w«  aro  told  woh  doiio  ])y  th«j  kinj^H 
\vilh  lh(«  LaliiiM  and  olhcr  nations.  And  if  tlioy  liad  not  nwido  a 
toh'raltly  rapid  pro^'resH  in  th(^  early  period  of  their  liintory,  wo 
may  sal'ely  allirni  that  they  would  never  have  Ikmmi  fihlo  to  arhievo 
what  lh(»y  all(M'wards  a(*eoinj»lishe(l. 

\\'«>  may  further  romarl^,  that  S(h\v(>rrlor  RupporU  his  view  of  tlio 
ditlieulty  of  tho  Latin  ('on(|ueRts  by  placing  them  in  a  false  li^dit. 
'rh(»y  did  not  hiat  only  a  few  year?,  hut  tlirouj^di  threes  sueeeHsivo 
reif^ms:  nay,  wo  may  say  five  snccessivo  rcif^ns ;  for  th(^  liomans  did 
not  acquire  a  complete  ascendency  over  Ditium  till  tlic  time  of  Tar- 
(piiniua  Superhns.  1  f  TuUus  llostiliua  did  not  extend  Ins  boundaries, 
ho  at  all  events  weakencHl  the  ])()wer  of  the  Latins  by  tho  capture 
of  their  metropolis,  ami  tho  addition  of  its  population  to  that  of 
Ivome.  The  porticm  of  Latium  sulnlucd  by  Ancus  ^Farcius  appears 
to  have  hcon  that  which  might  be  comprised  between  tho  Tiber, 
the  sea,  a  lino  drawn  from  tho  sea  to  Alba  Longa,  and  from  Alba 
Longa  to  lv(mio,  or  a  space  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  extent  on 
every  side.  Yet  it  is  deemed  impossible  that  tho  extent  of  country 
just  described  should  have  been  acquired  in  a  few  campaigns  ! 
While  at  the  same  time  SchwoGfler  allows  that  the  towns  in  that  dis- 
trict  must  have  disappeared  at  a  very  early  period,  and  that  it  was 
good  policy  on  tho  part  of  the  Romans  to  destroy  them ;  circum- 
stances M'hich  confirm  the  truth  of  the  traditional  history. 

To  ask  -whether  tho  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
district  WTro  transferred  to  Eome,  whether  some  of  them  may  not 
have  been  left  to  cultivate  their  lands,  is  to  press  (questions  on 
those  primitive  and  scanty  annals  which  they  are  of  course  not 
competent  to  answer.  AVe  must  content  ourselves  with  a  general 
outline  of  the  main  facts,  and  this  there  is  nothing  to  shake.  It  is 
probable  that  the  rural  population  may  have  been  left  to  cultivate 
the  ground,  but  the  towns  people  must  have  been  carried  to  Rome  ; 
or  otherwise,  their  own  cities  having  been  razed,  they  would  have 
had  no  shelter.  But  we  must  conceive  of  these  primitive  towns  as 
very  small  places, — in  fact,  little  more  than  villages,  with  perhaps 
three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  some  of  them  still  fewer. 

To  say  that  the  Aventine  was  first  assigned  to  the  plehs  for  a 
dwelling-place  by  the  Icilian  law  in  B.C.  456,  that  it  had  till  then 
been  common  land,  and  was  still  for  the  most  pcti't  covered  with 

Q  2 
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•wood,  is  a  complete  misrepresentation  of  tlie  account  of  Dionysius. 
From  Diouysius's  words,  "  all  of  it  was  not  at  that  time  inhabited,"  ^ 
we  may  infer  just  the  contrary — that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  inhabited.  The  remainder  of  it  was  public  land,  covered  with 
wood,  and  it  was  this  that  Icilius  proposed  to  give  to  the  plebs,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  houses  already  upon  it,  by  eviction  of  those 
who  could  not  produce  a  good  title.  And  as  this  statement  is 
unfounded,  so  also  must  be  the  inference  from  it,  that  it  was 
from  the  plebeians  being  afterwards  found  on  that  hill — that  is, 
of  course,  after  the  asserted  first  location  of  Icilius  —  that  the 
tradition  arose  of  the  Latins  having  been  planted  there  by  Ancus. 
The  Aventine  is  of  considerable  size,  according  to  Dionysius 
twelve  stadia,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  circumference,  which  may  be 
about  right;  and  it  would  therefore,  with  its  adjuncts  and  valleys, 
have  accommodated  some  thousands  in  the  humble  manner  then 
customary. 

Whether  Dionysius  may  have  drawn  upon  his  imagination  for 
some  of  the  wars  of  Ancus  we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  he  may  have  invented  some  that  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Livy,  or  taken  them  from  dubious  sources  ;  but  we  have 
already  shown  that  Ancus  must  have  had  a  war  with  Yeii. 

Schwegler  then  proceeds  ^  to  attack  the  tradition  which  ascribes 
the  Career  Mamertinus  to  Ancus,  as  follows  :  "  It  is  difficult  to 
say  why  the  building  of  the  career  was  ascribed  to  Ancus  Marcius  ; 
but  it  would  not  be  at  all  doubtful  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
this  state  prison  bore  the  name  of  Martins  in  antiquity.  But 
such  a  name  is  not  found  in  the  ancient  writers,  who  call  it  only 
Career,  or  from  its  lower  part  Tullianum.  But  the  name  of  Career 
Mamertinus,  which  it  bore  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  much  too  learned 
to  have  been  invented  in  the  time  of  the  Mirahilia,  and  must 
have  come  down  from  antiquity.  Moreover,  the  name  of  Marforio 
(Eorum  Martis),  which  has  been  given  to  the  statue  of  the  river- 
god  which  stood  over  against  the  Career  Mamertinus,  points  to  an 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Mars  in  this  neighbourhood.  Hence  it  is 
possible  that  the  prison  bore  the  name  of  Mamertinus  in  antiquity; 
and  it  might  thus  be  easily  explained  how  the  foundation  of  the 
Career  Martins  was  attributed  to  Ancus  Marcius.  I^ay,  one  is 
even  tempted  to  see  in  this  traditional  connexion  of  the  Career 
with  the  name  of  Ancus    Marcius  a  proof  that  the  by-name  in 

^  '6s  {\6(pos)  ovx  airas  tot*  ^ktjto. — Lib.  x.  31.  ^  Buch  xiii.  §  6. 
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qnorttioii  in  aiiti«|H(v  'I'liorn  in  ilio  Hiiiim  coniwxion  with  tho 
'rulliiiMuni,  lilt'  'lower  iliiii;;i'(.ii.'  'Iliirf  (lun^'oon,  from  an  niiftlo^oui 
oxpltiitiitioii  of  tlio  niiino,  in  coiiiiniiiily  attri)iut(Ml  to  ScrviiiH  I'ulliiin. 
Hut  tin*  ()riv,'iniil  (l«'stiiiatiitn  of  ilu<  'I'ulliaimiii  waH  not  for  u  jiriHoii, 
l)ut  a  foimtaiii-hous(»,  ami  (liis  in  twHtilicil  hy  llio  naiiK^,  hiikm!  (nlliun 
si^iiilit'M  a  Hprin^  ;'  'rullianiim,  coiiflcMpicntly, tin*  Iiouho  of  th<*  Hpring. 
Till'  coiuinon  tradition,  acc.onliii;^  to  \vhi(:li  Aikmih  l)iiilt  tlio  upper 
jiart  of  tho  <hm<^'('on,  and  ScrviuH  'I'ullius  tho  I(>w<'r,  contaiuH  mons 
ovor  an  actual  inipossihility,  as  it  is  inipossihlci  to  k('(3  liow  tho 
'J'ullianuui  couUl  havo  hern  huilt  under  the  Career  without  de.stroy- 
iuj;  it  :  it  is  ineonceivable  that  tho  upper  room  slunild  have;  been 
huilt  iirst,  and  then  tlio  lower.  ^loreover,  tho  wholo  structure  was 
evid«nitly  executed  at  once  from  one  plan,  and  not  at  different 
times.  Thus  it  may  be  shown  that  tho  reputed  connexi(^n  of  tho 
C^ircer  with  the  two  kings  in  (jucstiou  rests  solely  on  a  false  ety- 
mology ;  but  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  regal  period.  It  is  probably 
11  "work  of  Tarquin  ;  since,  as  a  fountain-liouso,  it  is  connected  with 
the  c/oaca\  into  which  the  water  runs.'* 

AVe  may  hero  admire  that  nicety  of  criticism  •which  can  dis- 
tinguish whether  so  ancient  a  monument  as  tho  Career  was  built 
in  tho  reign  of  Ancus,  or,  twenty  years  later,  in  that  of  Tarquinius  ; 
though,  as  there  must  have  been  fountains  at  Rome  before  the 
Cloaca  jNfaxima  'was  built,  wo  may  be  unable  to  perceive  any 
necessary  connexion  between  that  drain  and  the  spring  in  the 
Tullianum.  AVhoever  has  visited  this  place,  which  may  still  cause 
11  shudder  from  its  subterranean  gloom,  and  a  recollection  of  the 
scenes  that  have  passed  in  it,  will  see  that  it  could  never  have 
been  intended  for  anything  but  a  dungeon,  the  use  which  ancient 
authors  unanimously  ascribe  to  it.  Lying  at  the  foot  of  tho 
Capitoline  Hill,  and  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  it  was  natural  enough 
that  a  spring  of  water  should  gush  forth,  which  still  flows  to  this 
day.  From  what  it  derived  its  name,  we  will  not  attempt  to 
determine.  Kor  shall  we  follow  Schwegler  in  his  super-subtle 
speculations  about  the  name  of  ]\ramertinus,'-^  having  already  shown 
that  Ancus's  name  of  Marcius  is  probably  derived  from  Marcus, 
and  not  from  ]\[ars.      But  the  impossibility  of  constructing  the 

1  Festiis,  p.  352,  Tiillios  ;  Suet.  Fragm.  de  Flum.  ap.  Fest.  (ed.  Miill.  p.  382) ; 
cf.  Pliu.  N.  H.  xvii.  26,  Tullii  Tiburtes. 

2  The  name  of  Marforio  was  probably  derived  from  the  Temple  of  Mars 
Ultor,  in  the  Forum  Augusti. 
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TuUianuiu  without  destroying  the  Career  we  must  deny,  as  it  ia 
nothing  but  a  cellar  scooped  out  of  the  rock. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  makes  no  remarks  of  any  importance  on  the 
reign  of  Ancus  Marcius. 


SECTio:Nr  VIII. 

ACCESSION    OF  TAEQUINIUS  PEISCUS.— HIS  FIRST  ACTS. 

The  sons  of  Aiicus  were  nearly  grown  up  at  the  death  of 
their  father ;  wherefore  Tarquinius  pressed  on  all  the  more 
hastily  the  Comitia  for  electing  a  king.     When  these  had 
been  appointed,  he  sent  the  boys  on  a  hunting-party  at  the 
time  when  they  were  to  meet.    Tarquinius  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  canvassed  for  the  crown,  and  to  have  made  the 
following  speech  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
plebeians.     He  observed,  "  That  what  he  sought  was  no  new 
thing ;  that  he  was  not  the  first  foreigner  at  Kome  who  had 
aspired   to   the  throne — which  might   be  a  just   subject  of 
wonder  and  indignation — but  the  third ;  that  King  Tatius 
had  not   only  been  a  foreigner,  but  even   an  enemy ;  that 
Numia,  though  a  stranger  to  the  city,  and  without  seeking  the 
honour,  had  been  spontaneously  elected  ;  that  with  regard  to 
himself,  he  had  migrated  to  Eome  with  his  wife  and  all  his 
fortune  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  become  his  own  master ;  that 
he  had  lived  longer  in  Eome  than  in  his  former  country, 
during  that  portion  of  his  life  in  which  men  are  capable  of 
Df&cial  duties ;  that  both  in  peace  and  war  he  had  learnt  the 
Koman  laws  and  customs  from  no  master  whom  he  need  be 
ashamed  of,  from  King  Ancus  himself ;  that  he  had  yielded  to 
nobody  in  duty  and  attention  towards  the  king,  and  that  he 
had  vied  with  the  king  himself  in  good  offices  towards  others." 
These  were  no  false  or  idle  boasts,  and  the  Eoman  people 
by  a  great  majority  conferred  upon  him  the  crown.     But  the 
same  ambition  which  he  had  displayed  in  soliciting  it  accom- 
panied him  in  wearing  it,  and  is  a  blot  upon  his  otherwise 
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well- inciilcd  n'|Mil;il  idii.  It  wiis  aH  iihkIi  with  ;i  (Irni^n  to 
(^stuhlisli  liisnwii  |.(»\\ CI' :is  to  iiiipi'ovii  tlu!  coiiHlitutioii  tlmt 
ho  chose  ii  hinidrnl  new  si'imtors,  who  (»l»t;iiii(Ml  the  ikiiim;  of 
the  "minor  liimilics  ;"  a  raction  li<^  iiii^^lil,  n-ly  on,  as  they 
had  ('hIitimI  1Ii(»  Senate-house  tliiou^^di  his  favour. 

'I'he  lirst  wiir  wliieh  Tanjuinius  wa/^'ed  was  witlj  thn  I^itins, 
ill  which  he  took  l>y  iissault  the  town  ol"  A]i|ti(»hi'.  IIer<'  he 
ol)tMiii('d  a  iiiiich  larger  l)ooty  than  was  conmicMsurate  with 
llie  f'aiiu*  ol"  the.  e.\i)t'dition  ;  by  the  aid  of  wliieh  lie  exhiljited 
tlie  <;anies  much  more  sjtlendidly  and  expensively  tlian  any  of 
the  other  kin*;s  had  done.  It  was  tlieii  that  a  site  was  lirst 
marked  out  for  the  Circus,  wliieh  is  now  called  the  Circus 
IMaxinuis.  Sj)aces,  called /m,  were  allotted  to  the  patricians 
and  knights,  where  every  man  might  construct  for  himself 
seats  or  scalVolding  for  viewing  the  games.  These  scaffoldings 
were  su])ported  on  ])oles  twelve  feet  high.  The  show  con- 
sisted of  horse-races  and  pugilists,  brought  for  the  most  part 
from  Etruria.  Henceforth  these  games  were  celebrated 
annually,  and  were  called  indilferently  the  Great  Games  or 
the  lioman  Games.  Tarquin  also  allotted  spaces  round  the 
forum  to  private  individuals  for  building  on  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  shops  and  porticoes  were  erected.  He  was  also  pre- 
paring to  surround  the  city  with  a  stone  wall,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  Sabine  war. 

Kemarks. — "W^'itli  the  accession  of  Tarquin,  as  Scliwegler  ob- 
serves,^ a  new  epoch  begins  in  Eoman  history.  The  assertion, 
however,  of  that  writer,  that  no  interregnum  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Ancus,  is  unfounded.  It  is  true  that  neither  Livy  nor 
Cicero  expressly  mentions  an  interregnum ;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  do  not  say  that  it  was  laid  aside ;  while  Dionysius,  who  is 
usually  a  favourite  author  with  Scliwegler,  positively  states  that  no 
alteration  was  made,  and  that  the  Senate  appointed  Interreges  as 
usual.2  In  fact,  Tarquin,  as  yet  a  private  individual,  could  have 
had  no  power  to  make  any  change  in  the  constitution  in  this 
respect.     But  after  his  accession  he  effected  a  great  innovation,  and 

1  Buck  xiv.  §  1. 

'  7j  jSouXt)  fieueiu  iir\  ttJj  avTrjs  (iroXiTslas)   tyuo},  /cat    diro^eiKuvcn  jxicro^aci- 
Aets.  —  Lib.  iii.  46. 
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almost  swamped  the  Senate  by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  new 
members  of  a  lower  class  than  the  old  ones*  This  is  the  grand 
characteristic  of  the  Tarquinian  dynasty,  or  at  least  of  its  first  two 
kings — the  courting  of  the  popular  party.  The  first  Tarquin 
secured  his  election  by  flattering  and  soliciting  the  plebeians ;  and 
Servius  TuUius,  his  successor,  put  the  constitution  on  a  broader 
and  more  popular  basis  by  the  reforms  which  he  eff'ected.  But  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  the  regal  constitution  in  general,  we  will  speak 
under  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius. 

In  his  observations  on  the  history  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
Schwegler  remarks  :  ^  *'  The  first  question  which  occurs  respecting 
the  Tarquinii,  and  on  which  the  decision  of  much  else  depends,  is 
this  :  AVhat  is  to  be  thought  of  their  reputed  origin  from  Tarquinii, 
and  remotely  from  Corinth  ?  At  the  first  glance,  this  tradition  has 
a  seductive  historical  appearance ;  not  only  because  it  is  so  de* 
cidedly  connected  with  authentic  historical  events,  as  the  rise  of 
Cypselus  and  fall  of  the  Bacchiadae,  but  also  because  it  corresponds 
so  accurately  with  chronology.  Cypselus  seized  the  supreme  power 
about  the  30th  Olympiad,  B.C.  660,  and  about  forty-four  years  later, 
or  according  to  Roman  chronology  in  B.C.  616,  the  son  of  the  exiled 
Demaratus  became  king  of  Rome.  This  chronological  agreement 
is  the  more  remarkable,  and  appears  the  more  to  vouch  for  the 
historical  value  of  the  tradition  in  question,  the  more  certain  it  is 
that  the  older  Roman  annalists  were  not,  as  Niebuhr  has  shown,^ 
in  a  condition  to  make  out  any  synchronism  between  the  Tables  of 
the  Pontiffs  and  the  history  of  Corinth.  How  little  they  were 
capable  of  making  such  a  reckoning  appears  from  the  gross  chrono- 
logical errors  committed  by  even  the  later  and  more  instructed 
historians,  such  for  instance  as  Licinius  Macer,  where  the  syn- 
chronism of  Roman  and  foreign  history  is  concerned.  Thus  the 
writer  just  mentioned  makes  Coriolanus  a  contemporary  of  the 
elder  Dionysius  !  ^ 

"  Nevertheless,  the  chronological  agreement  in  question  is  but  a 
deceptive  appearance.  A  synchronism  of  the  events  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history  is,  in  the  present  case,  only  possible  when  the 
chronology  of  the  Roman  kings  is  accurately  ascertained  ;  that  is, 
that  Tarquinius  Priscus  actually  reigned  thirty-eight  years;  Servius 
Tullius,  forty-four ;   and  Tarquinius   Superbus,  twenty-five.     But 

1  Buck  XV.  §  8.  2  j^om.  Gesch.  B.  i.  S.  389. 

2  Dionys.  vii.  1, 
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if  TunjuiniuH  PiImcus,  uh  lln'  nM  uml  ^.'fiiuiiii'  tradition  uiiiOirinly 
juitl  couMiHtiWitly  n-lutcM,  wum  llic  I'litlicr  of  tlui  y<»uiij^<!r  TarquiiiiuH, 
which  hiHt,  ii('iri)nliii^'  to  tho  Amiiils,  died  a.u.(\  'JT)!),  lio  coidd  not 
hiivt^  iVHctMidcd  thti  tliron*^  in  Ihc  ycuir  l.'JH,  hut  hidf  ii  century  hiti-r, 
8i'i'in^  tliat  Nvhcn  li»^  lusHunied  tiio  ^^ovcrnnicnt  lio  waH  ahout  forty 
ytMira  oM.  In  short,  iw  tho  traditional  clironology  of  tho  Konian 
kings  (umnot  h(^  niaiiilaiiHil,  and  is  notliing  ])ut  invention,  ho  also  t)iu 
aynchronisiu  of  ( 'yitschis  ^vitll  the  fatlicr  of 'i'ar([niniuH  J'riscUH  falls 
to  tlu'  ^Tound,  anil  witli  it  the  main  proj)  of  th(3  tradition  in  fjucstion. 

"Tho  following  consideration  also  renders  the  tradition  inij)ro- 
bahlo.  The  stranger  who  settles  at  Konie,  is  called  Lucius  Tar- 
([uinius  I'riscus :  'rarquinius,  on  account  of  his  origin  froniTaniuinii; 
Lucius,  from  Lucumo  :  I'riscua,  as  distinguishing  liini  from  tho 
younger  Taniuin.  Acconling  to  this,  the  whole  name;  wouM  have 
signilied  nothing  more  than  the  Lucumo  from  Tan^uinii.  But  it 
cannot  be  thought  that  Tar(|uinius  himself  would  have  adopted 
such  a  description  as  his  proper  name,  and  borne  it  as  king.  'Tho 
distinguished  man  of  Tari^uinii'  is  a  mode  in  which  we  might 
speak  of  a  stranger,  but  nobod}'  would  name  himself  so.  ^Moreover, 
in  any  event  we  must  assume  that  Taripiin  had  previously  no  proper 
name,  and  was  entirely  nameless  :  as  the  name  of  Lucumo,  which 
the  Eoman  writers  say  he  bore  before  his  immigration,  is  no  proper 
name,  but  a  title  of  rank.  If,  however,  he  brought  a  proper  name 
with  him  to  Ivome,  the  name  of  Tarquinius,  taken  from  the  place 
of  his  bu'tli,  could  have  been  applied  to  him  only  as  a  cognomen, 
and  not  as  a  gentile  name. 

"  The  common  tradition  by  which  Tarquinius,  a  stranger  settled 
at  Eome,  became  king  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people,  and  this, 
moreover,  when  the  last  king  had  left  sons,  appears,  when  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  uncommonly  rigid  and  exclusive  spirit  of 
the  oldest  Roman  citizens,  as  not  even  probable.  Such  an  elevation 
in  a  peaceable  and  lawfid  manner  must  have  been  opposed  by  pre- 
judices and  obstacles  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  most  brilliant 
personal  qualities,  or  the  greatest  liberality  and  officiousness.  Thus 
it  appears  more  credible  on  this  ground — which,  however,  is  not 
decisive — that  the  Tarquins  were  by  birth  Eoman  citizens. 

"  The  pretended  origin  of  the  Tarquins  from  Tarquinii  is  con- 
sequently nothing  more  than  an  etymological  myth,  for  which  also 
presumption  speaks.  The  Tarquins  were  a  Roman  gens,  and  the 
resemblance  of  their  name  to  that  of  Tarquinii  is  only  accidental. 
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At  the  same  time,  -we  do  not  mean  to  contest  the  tradition  respect- 
ing Demaratus,  and  his  immigration  to  Tarquinii,  nor  the  connexion 
which  it  indicates  between  that  place  and  Corinth.  This  narrative 
may  rest  on  national  Etruscan  tradition.  But  the  connecting  of 
the  Eoman  Tarquin  with  this  Corinthian  Demaratus  is,  according 
to  all  presumption,  without  historical  foundation,  and  as  groundless 
as  the  connecting  of  Numa  with  Pythagoras. 

"  With  this  vanish  also  all  those  accounts  and  traditions  which 
evidently  only  proceed  from  the  assumption  of  the  Etruscan  origin 
of  the  Tarquins  :  such  as  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  introduced  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  the  golden  hulla,  and  the  pomp  of  triumph ; 
evidently  because  these  ornaments  and  this  pomp  passed  for  having 
been  originally  Etruscan.  That  the  wife  of  Tarquin  was  called 
Tanaquil  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light.  Thana  (whence 
Tanchufil)  is  one  of  the  female  names  most  frequently  met  with  in 
Etruscan  sepulchral  inscriptions.  Tanchufil  is  also  frequently 
found ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  name  is  merely  a  title  of  honour, 
like  donna.  According  to  another  and  evidently  older  tradition, 
the  wife  of  Tarquin,  moreover,  was  not  called  Tanaquil,  but  Gaia 
Csecilia.  Tradition  also  lends  Etruscan  names  to  the  sons  of 
Tarquin  ;  they  are  called  Lucumo  (Lucius)  and  Aruns — two  names 
which  are  also  evidently  invented,  since  Aruns  (in  Etruscan,  Arnth) 
is  probably  as  little  a  real  proper  name  as  Lucumo.  Moreover,  the 
contrast  of  the  overbearing  Lucius  and  the  suffering  Aruns  is  so 
strikingly  repeated  in  the  narrative  of  Livy  about  Clusium,^  that 
we  can  hardly  doubt  there  is  some  mythico-symbolical  reason  for 
the  choice  of  these  names." 

The  accession  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  consistency  of  their 
chronology  are  no  doubt  most  important  points  in  the  early  history 
of  Rome,  and  deserve  the  most  careful  examination.  Schwegler 
has  of  course  put  everything  in  the  worst  light  for  the  credit  of  the 
history,  and  we  must  therefore  inquire  whether  he  has  always  done 
this  fairly  and  on  suflS.cient  grounds. 

When  that  writer  states  that  "  the  old  and  genuine  tradition 
uniformly  and  consistently  relates  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  was  the 
father  of  the  younger  Tarquinius,"  he  makes  an  assertion  for  which 
he  has  no  adequate  reason.  For,  first,  he  has  no  means  of  knowing 
what  the  "old  and  genuine  tradition"  was.  The  statement  in 
question  no  doubt  comes  from  Fabius,  the  most  ancient  writer  of 

1  Lib.  V.  c.  33. 
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luHtory  ;  but  tluH  neither  pniNrs  tlniL  it  wuh  tho  inoMt  nnrient  nor 
i\w  most  geiiuiiu^  tnulitioii.  llo  Iuih  Htill  Ichh  grounilH  for  uHHertin;^ 
tliat  the  ohl  tnulit ioii  \\i\n  *'uiiitorm  ami  euiiHiriteut ;  "  on  tho  con- 
tnii'v,  it  apiteiirs  IVom  tin?  iiiHtorieal  writern,  fr<»ni  whom  iilono  wo 
ran  know  an3lhinf;  abciut  it,  that  it  wan  jji-ecinely  the  reverno. 
TI1118,  Livy  HayH,  tliat  it  wiw  very  uncerUiin  whether  L.  Tun|uinitm 
— iilXerwarils  'I'aiquinius  SupurbuH — was  tho  hou  or  grantlnon  of 
Tanjuinius  Triseiis,  though  most  aullior.s  ealleil  him  the  Hon.'  Jt 
appears,  l>y  implication,  IVom  a  passage  in  (Jicero,  tliat  the  Hame 
doubt  existed  in  bis  time.  Sehwegler,  indeed,  ]>y  (quoting  tbin 
passage  falsely,  claims  it  in  bis  own  favour.  Tbus,  lio  writes  :  ^ 
"Tarijuinius,  (jui  admodum  i)arvos  tum  baberot  yiVto*."  But  tho 
real  wonls  are,  *'  tum  baberet  liberos.^^  This  makes  all  tbe  dilli-r- 
ence,  and  shows  that  Ciecro  was  in  doubt.  Had  be  been  certain, 
lio  would  either  bavo  nsed  tbe  woitl  Ji/ios  or  nejwtes.  But  liberi 
may  m(\in  either  children  or  grandchildren,  and  is  indeed  used  in 
the  latter  sense  by  Cicero  lumself.^  The  doubt,  therefore,  was  not 
first  raised  by  Livy  or  Dionysius,  though  the  latter  is  the  only 
author  who  discusses  it  formally  and  at  length,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  Piso  Frugi,  an  old  historian,  was  right  in 
calling  tho  boys  whom  Tarquinius  Priscus  left  behind  him  bis 
grandsons."*  There  is,  however,  as  Dionysius  intimates,  another 
method  of  escape  from  the  difficulty ;  for  Tarc^uinius  Priscus  may 
have  made  the  boys  his  sous  by  adoption.  And  thus  we  see  that 
there  is  no  force  at  all  in  the  objection. 

Schwegler,  however,  repeats  it  in  the  case  of  CoUatinus,  who  is 
represented  as  the  son  of  Egerius,  the  nephew  of  Tarcjuinius 
Priscus ;  ^  Avhich  he  could  no  more  have  been  than  Tarquinius 
Superbus  could  have  been  his  son.  "  In  this  point,''  he  says,'^ 
"trailition  is  consistent  with  itself.  As  it  makes  the  sons  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus  the  grandsons  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  so  it 
makes  Lucius  Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  the  contemporary  of  the  latter, 
the  grandson,  and  not  the  great-grandson,  of  Aruns,  the  elder 
brother  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  ;  though  many  historical  impossi- 
bilities arise  hence."  A  candid  critic  would  here  have  said,  not 
that  tradition  was  consistent  with   itself,  but  that  the  error  was 

^  "  Prisci  Tarquiuii  regis  filiiis  neposne  faerit,  parum  liquet ;  plurimis  tamen 
auctoribus  filium  crediderim. " — Lib.  i.  46. 

=  Baud  i.  S.  48,  Aum.  2  ;  cf.  Cic.  De  Rep.  ii.  21.  »  In  VeiT.  i.  15. 

■*  Lib.  iv.  c.  6,  seq.  ^  Li  v.  i.  57.  ^  B.  i.  S.  49. 
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consistent  with  itself.  Both,  mistakes  may  be  traced  to  Fabius 
Pictor,  who,  having  made  the  one,  naturally  fell  into  the  other. 
We  know  that  Fabius  wrote  in  Greek ;  he  may  not  have  been  a 
perfect  master  of  that  language,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  his 
transcribers  at  Eome  may  have  corrupted  his  manuscript,  and  made 
Collatinus  vloc,  instead  of  vliovog,  of  Egerius.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  a  mistake,  however  it  may  have  arisen.  And  what 
does  this  prove  ?  That  the  history  was  invented  or  forged  ?  Far 
from  it ;  it  is  an  honest  blunder.  A  forger  would  have  taken  care 
that  no  such  chronological  slip  should  be  alleged  against  his  handi- 
work. Or  that  there  was  no  such  tiling  as  record  1  That  there 
was  no  public  record  of  such  matters  may  be  allowed.  The  private 
history  of  Egerius  would  not  have  appeared  in  the  public  annals, 
nor  even,  perhaps,  the  genealogy  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  though 
these  annals  would  no  doubt  have  recorded  the  deaths  of  the  kings, 
and  of  the  principal  members  of  the  royal  family.  These  annals 
could  have  recorded,  and  that  only  briefly,  the  great  public  events ; 
and  it  is  the  truth  of  such  events  alone  that  we  are  here  concerned 
to  establish. 

If  we  reduce  the  civil  chronology  of  Home  to  astronomical  years, 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  chronology  of  the  Tarquins. 
Tarquinius  Priscus  is  said  to  have  come  to  Rome  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Ancus,  which  would  be,  in  the  common  chronology,  632  B.C.; 
and  if  he  was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  he  would  have  been  born  in 
B.C.  662.  As  he  died  in  b.c.  578,  he  was  then  eighty-four  years 
old ;  but  to  reduce  these  to  astronomical  years,  we  must  deduct 
one-sixth,  which  would  leave  him  at  seventy.  In  like  manner,  if 
his  grandson,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  was  a  boy  of  ten  at  his  death, 
he  would  have  been  forty-seven  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  an  age  at 
which  he  might  well  have  been  strong  enough  to  hurl  Servius  down 
the  steps  of  the  curia  ;  he  would  have  been  sixty-seven  at  the  time 
of  his  expulsion,  and  seventy-nine  when  he  died  at  Cumae. 

Tanaquil  might  have  been  ten  years  younger  than  her  husband, 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  and,  therefore,  twenty  when  she  came  with  him 
to  Rome,  and  sixty  at  the  time  of  his  death.  That  she  should 
have  lived  to  bury  her  son  Aruns,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Servius 
Tullius  ^  (that  is,  thirty-three  astronomical  years),  when  she  would 
have  been  ninety-three,  is  barely  possible ;  but  the  only  authority 
for  this   fact  is  Fabius  again  ;  no  other  author  appears  to  have 

1  Dionys.  iv.  30. 
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imiilidiuil  it,  iH»r  in  it  iiulfcd  (if  imirli  iinportaiKM'.  Tim  ohjoctiona 
iimdi'  lt»  tlio  cliroiiology  of  IWutuH  we  himll  rxiiiniim  wljoii  wo  come 
down  to  \\\H  jn'iiod. 

It  will  Im»  jMTroivtul,  h()W('Vt»r,  tlmi  il'  tin-,  lioiiiau  civil  yonrH  aro 
to  bo  rodiUM'd  ])y  ono-Hixth,  in  onltT  to  brin^'  thcni  into  aHtronoinical 
ycjirs,  tlun  Taniuinius  Priscus  nmsl  liavo  boon  tho  grandHon,  an<l 
not  tho  son,  (>r  I  >oniaratuM.  For  tho  oxj)ulHi()n  of  the  l{a<;chia(hi! 
from  Corinth  is  comnioidy  placed  in  ii.c.  (1.^)5,  an<l,  Jillowiii)^'  ton 
yoars  for  his  wanderings  and  his  settling  at  Tanpiinii,  ho  mij^ht 
havo  married  in  n.c.  0  l.T  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  that  Tanpiin  conid 
have  lu'en  tho  issue  of  (his  marriage,  though  liis  father  might.  It 
is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  the  old  annalists  made  a  mistiiko 
of  a  generation  respecting  the  father  of  Taniuin,  just  as  they  did 
respecting  his  sons. 

SchwegU>r' s  argument  from  tho  name  of  Tarquin  is  of  little  vahie. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  lio  could  not  liave  borne  the  name  of 
Lucumo  as  a  title  of  honour,  or  to  denote  that  he  wa-s  a  '*  dis- 
tinguished man,"  because  his  reason  for  leaving  Tarquinii  was  that 
he  could  obtain  no  distinction  there.  As  a  CJreek  by  descent,  he 
probably  only  bore  one  name,  which  was  Latinized  by  the  Romans 
into  Lucius  ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that,  after  settling  at  Rome,  he 
adopted  the  name  of  Tarquinius  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  The 
full  name  of  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus  could  not  have  been  given  to 
him  till  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  at  least.  That  there 
should  have  been  a  Roman  gens  Tarquinia  at  Rome  before  the  time 
of  the  Tarquins,  and  that  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  Tarquinii 
should  have  been  accidental,  are  both  highly  improbable  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Tarquins  founded  a  c/eus  Tarquinia  at 
Rome  is  evident  from  the  name  of  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  the 
descendant  of  Egerius,  and  from  the  mention  of  such  a  gens  by 
Livy  and  Cicero.^ 

Tarquin,  though  a  stranger,  had  as  good  a  chance  of  the  Roman 

^  Liv.  ii.  2  ;  Cic.  Rep.  iii.  25,  31.  "When  in  the  last  of  these  passages 
Cicero  says  :  **  Nostri  majores  et  Collatiniim  innocentem  suspicione  cogna- 
tionis  expulerunt,  et  reliqiios  Tarquinios  offeusione  nominis  ;"  if  he  meant  by 
the  "reliqui  Tarquinii,"  persons  who  were  not  blood  relations,  as  Schwegler 
supposes  (S.  677,  Anm.  4),  then  he  must  have  meant  clients  or  liberti  of  the 
Tarquins,  who  bore  their  name.  For  that  there  was  only  one  gejis  Tarquinia 
appears  from  the  preceding  passage,  "civitas,  exulem  gentem  Tarquiniorum 
esse  jussit. "  If  there  had  been  two,  Cicero  would  have  said  gentes.  Livy  also 
speaks  only  of  one. 
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crown  as  any  Eonian  ;  nay,  a  better  one,  from  his  intimacy  mth 
Ancns,  the  high  position  which  he  held,  and  the  popularity  which 
he  had  acquired  by  his  liberality  and  affability.  The  circumstance 
that  Ancus  had  left  sons  was  no  bar  to  his  claim.  The  Koman 
crown  was  not  hereditary,  and  had  never  yet  passed  from  father  to 
son.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  does  not  appear  that  Schwegler 
has  any  incontrovertible  grounds  for  asserting  that  the  pretended 
origin  of  the  Tarquins  from  Tarquinii  is  nothing  more  than  an 
etymological  myth,  and  that  the  connecting  of  Tarquin  with 
Demaratus  is  as  groundless  as  the  connecting  of  ^uma  with  Pytha- 
goras. Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  supplies  an  answer  to  this  charge  :  *'  It  is 
not,"  says  that  writer,  "  like  the  story  of  ]S"uma  and  Pythagoras,  a 
chronological  absurdity."  ^  The  remarks  which  Schwegler  makes 
concerning  the  name  of  Tanaquil  are  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of 
the  history,  since  they  show  the  name  to  have  been  Etruscan. 
When  Schwegler  says  that,  "according  to  another  and  evidently 
older  tradition,  the  wife  of  Tarquin,  moreover,  was  not  called 
Tanaquil,  but  Gaia  Csecilia,"  this  is  a  grossly-uncandid  way  of  stating 
the  matter.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  tell  whether  one  tradition 
is  older  than  another ;  but  the  fact  is  that  in  this  case  there  were 
not  two  traditions.  Tanaquil  changed  her  name  when  she  came  to 
Pome,  just  as  her  husband  did,  and  adopted  a  Latin  one.^  Tanaquil 
and  Gaia  Csecilia  are  one  and  the  same  person  ;  and  Schwegler  has 
not  the  shadow  of  an  authority  for  stating  in  his  note  here  that  Gaia 
Csecilia  is  originally  entirely  different  from  Tanaquil,  and  not  con- 
sidered an  Etruscan  woman.  And  even  if  there  was  any  foundation 
for  Schwegler's  remarks  on  this  subject,  such  an  appeal  to  trifling 
circumstances  affords  no  argument  against  the  general  truth  of  the 
early  history.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  remark  about  the  regal 
insignia,  &c. — a  mere  antiquarian  matter,  in  the  above  respect  of  no 
value.  We  need  only  add  that  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever 
between  the  story  of  Lucius  and  Aruns  Tarquinius  and  that  of 
Lucumo  and  Aruns  at  Clusium,  except  in  the  names,  which  seem 
to  have  been  common  in  Etruria ;  and,  therefore,  because  in  these 

1  Credibihty,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  477. 

2  "  Gaia  Csecilia  appellata  est,  ut  Eomam  venit,  quae  antea  Tanaquil  vocitata 
erat,  uxor  Tarquinii  Prisci  regis  Romanorum." — Paul  Diac.  p.  95  (ed.  Miill.). 
Gaia  Coecilia.  "Tanaquil,  quae  eadem  Gaia  Csecilia  vocata  est." — Plin.  H.  N". 
viii.  74,  §  194.  There  is  nothing  contrary  to  this  in  the  other  passages  cited 
by  Schwegler,  S.  678,  Anm.  7  :  viz.  Festus,  p.  238,  Prsedia,  and  Val.  Max. 
De  Norn. 
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two  caaofl  Anins  ni>j)oai*H  lo  Imvo  ln'on  tho  iiijun'«l  |mrty,  in  drriw 
thonco,  witliout  nny  otlwr  roiiHon,  aj^oncml  coucluKion  tlml  thn 
immrs  W(>ro  mythit'o  Hymliolicnl,  docs  imt  hci-ih  In  )io  a  vi-ry  H«nni<! 
eritifiil  inctliod,  rvou  though  Hiittnumii  may  Imvo  a(|(»|»t(«<l  it.* 

Srhwi'^'lor  tlu'ii  proiMWMlfl  (S<>(«tionl))ii«  foIlowH:  "Modfrii  iinjuironi 
also, — ofl  Lovo8(iU(»,  Miillcr,  Micliclfl,  ArimM, — rejisoiiinK  from  tlin 
Klniscaii  (>ri.Lj:iu  of  llic  'laniuiiiH,  hav(N  oonHidon'd  tho  Taniniiiian 
dynasty  as  tlu^  'rnscnii  rpocli  ni'  l*<»mo,  and  liavc  rofriTCid  to  tlm 
'ran[uiiis  (>V(»rythin;^'  I'ltruscan  which  tlwy  tln>u^dit  tliey  found  in 
Konian  customs  and  institutions.  To  1  his  1  cannot  accedo  :  partly 
bocftuso  tlio  Etruscan  orii^'in  of  the  'ranpiins  is  not  true;  jiartly 
htH'aus(>  i\\o  Etruscan  inllucnct^  on  iionn^  was  not  l)y  far  so  ^Tcat  aa 
it  is  assumed  to  bo  ;  but  particuhirly  l)(H;aus(;  tlio  epoch  of  tlio 
Tar({uins,  so  far  as  it  oxhil»its  traces  of  foreign  inlluonco,  shows 
this  influence  to  liave  been  Greek." 

We  mi«;ht  have  thought  that  tho  first  of  these  reasons  wonld 
have  been  sulhcient ;  because,  if  the  Tarquins  came  not  from 
Ktruria,  they  couhl  not  have  introduced  any  Etruscan  influence. 
On  this  point,  liowever,  wo  differ  with  Schwegler,  though  on  tho 
others  we  are  inclined  to  agree  witli  liim.  We  think  tliat  tlio 
Tarquins  canio  from  Etruria ;  but  from  their  Greek  descent,  they 
brought  with  them  (ireek  habits  rather  than  Etruscan. 

Schwegler  has  examined  this  question  in  another  part  of  his 
work,-  from  which  we  give  the  following  results.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Etruscan  settlers  at  Eome  were  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  have  any  decided  influence  on  the  population,  which  always  re- 
mained Sabino-Latin  :  and  that  this  is  shown  by  the  language, 
which  has  but  few  traces  of  Tuscan.  Further,  the  Eoman  always 
regarded  tho  Tuscan  as  of  a  distinct  and  foreign  race.  Even  the 
natural  boundaries  between  them  are  sharply  marked,  whilst  those 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Sabines,  or  the  Volscians,  are  imper- 
ceptible. Thus,  "  Trans  Tiberim  vendere,"  was  equivalent  to  "to 
sell  to  foreigners :"  and  Cicero  even  calls  the  Tuscans  "  barbarians."^ 
Many  things  which  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
Etruscans,  were  common  to  them  Avith  the  Italians.  The  atrium  of 
the  Roman  house  is  said  to  be  Etruscan,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  was  old  Italian."*  The  Atrium  Tuscanicum  was  only  a 
particular  species  of  atrium,  and  the  very  term  shows  that  there 

1  Mythol.  ii.  302.  "  Buch  iv.  §  32. 

^  Xat.  Deor.  ii.  4,  11.  •*  Abeken,  :Mittel-Italieii,  S.  186. 
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were  other  atria  which,  were  not  Tuscan.  So  also  the  Eoman  toga^ 
and  the  Eoman  doctrme  of  the  Lares,  Penates,  &c.,  are  said  by 
Miiller,  Becker,  and  others,  to  have  been  Etruscan.  But  toga  is  a 
Latin  word,  rightly  derived  by  Varro  *  from  tegere  ;  and  is  further 
shown  to  be  Latin  by  the  Gabine  cincture.  So,  also,  the  worship 
of  the  Lares  is  Italian  and  Sabine,  for  Tatius  consecrates  altars  to 
Larunda  and  the  Lares.  ^  In  fact,  not  a  single  Roman  worship  can 
be  shown  to  be  derived  from  Etruria  ;  for  even  the  Capitoline 
Triad,  established  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  had  its  prototype  in  the 
old  Sabine  capitol  on  the  Quirinal.^  But  a  very  essential  and 
characteristic  feature,  that  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  was  un- 
doubtedly introduced  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins.  Before  the 
accession  of  the  Tarquinian  dynasty,  the  shrines  were  without 
images.*  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  from  the  earliest 
period  the  gods  were  at  least  represented  by  symbols.  Jupiter  was 
at  first  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  stone,  whence  the  oath  "  Per 
Jovem  Lapidem ;  "  Mars  was  represented  by  a  spear  ;  and  Vesta  by 
the  fire  which  burnt  upon  her  hearth.^  These  symbols  were  pro- 
bably adopted  rather  from  want  of  skill  to  make  a  statue,  than,  as 
Schwegler  thinks,  because  the  gods  were  not  yet  conceived  of  as 
anthropomorphous,  or  personal  beings  f  and  this  view  is  supported 
by  a  passage  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  quoted  by  Schwegler 
himself.^  In  fact,  Schwegler's  supposition  involves  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  for  a  symbol  refers  to  something ;  and  if  this  was  not  a 
personal  god,  what  was  it  ?  The  same  writer  is  of  opinion  that 
image-worship  was  introduced  among  the  Romans  rather  through 
their  intercourse  with  Magna  Grsecia  than  from  Etruria ;  but  he 
gives  no  reason  for  this  opinion,  and  allows  that  the  Tarquins  may 
have  employed  Tuscan  artists  and  workmen.  It  was  not,  however, 
necessary  that  the  Tarquins,  whose  ancestral  home  was   Corinth, 

1  Ling.  Lat.  v.  114.  2  Ibid.  §  74. 

3  "Capitohum  Vetus  quod  ibi  sacellum  Jovis,  Junonis,  Minervse,  et  id  anti- 
quius  quam  sedis  quae  in  Capitolio  facta." — Ibid.  §  158, 

^  "  Varro  dicit  antiquos  Romanes  plus  annos  septem  et  septuaginta  deos  sine 
simulacro  coluisse." — St.  Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  31. 

5  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  12 ;  Polyb.  iii.  25  ;  Serv.  ^n.  viii.  641  ;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  92, 
Feretrius,  &c.  p.  115,  Lapidem;  Plut.  Camill.  20  ;  and  the  authorities  collected 
by  Ambrosch,  Studien,  i.  S.  5,  Anm.  17,  S.  6,  Anm.  26,  S.  9,  Anm.  36,  &c. 

6  B.  i.  S.  680,  Anm.  3. 

^  Iv  'Pcoixr)  TTo  iraXaibv  56pv  ^7](Tiv  yeyovevai  rod  "Apeco?  rd  ^6avov  Ovdppcov  6 
(Tvyypacpevs,  ou5e7ra>  roSv  t^xvituv  cttI  rriv  cvrrpocrcoiroi^  ravrriv  KaKorexi'io.u 
(ipfxrjKOToov.      iireidrj  Sk  ■^vdr)<Tcv  t)  tcx^V,  Tjulijcrej/  t]  TrXdpt]. — Protrept.  4,  46. 
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whcn^  iirl  liml  iilnMuly  niiitir  cuiiHid^jraMr  itro^'H'HM,  hIioiiM  Imvo 
IioitowimI  lliis  j'UMtoiM  fnnii  tlu^  (Jrc'cks  of  SuuIImtii  Itiily.  TIk; 
statiuvs  si>t  ii[»  l»y  i\w  'l\\n[muH  wen?  of  Icrni  coLta,  aixl  not  of 
iuarl»l<\  and  in  workn  of  torra  colta  llic  ( 'orintliians  cxci'llcd.  I»iit 
no  ai^Miniciil.  pcrliaps,  can  1m>  drawn  IVoiii  lliis  circnnjHlancc  ;  for 
tiM'ni  cotta  statues  of  tho  gods  aru  found  at  IIcrcuhnM'uni  at  a  much 
later  period  :  as  for  example,  tho  statu«'s  of  vl'lsculapius  and  IIy;^'i('ia, 
other\visi>  e;dle(l  Jupiter  and  .luno,  now  in  the  Neapolitan  Museum. 
Hut  it  is  signilieant  that  the  first  statue  wo  hear  of  as  hcing  erected 
at  Home  is  that  of  Attus  Navius,  the  augur  in  llio  time  of  the  first 
Tarnuin. 

Tiu>  Mtruscan  iidluenc»>  n]>on  Ivome  e;in  bo  ]»ointcd  out  with 
conhdeneo  only  in  the  following  things.  First,  the  discipline;  of 
tlu>  llaruspicos.  The  Ilaruspices  at  Home  were  always  Etruscans, 
anil  were  enqjloyed  on  throe  occasions  :  the  inspection  of  tho 
entrails  o(  victims,  the  interpretation  and  expiation  of  prodigies, 
and  the  i)erformance  of  the  rites  concerning  thunderbolts. 
Secondly,  the  doctrine  concerning  augin-al  temples,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  building  of  temples,  the  foundation  of  cities,  the 
measuring  of  laud,  I'vrc.  appears  to  have  been  of  Etruscan  origin ; 
tlunigh  this  last  indeed  may  also  have  been  old  Italian.  Thirdly, 
the  Etruscans  had  a  great  share  in  the  buildings  and  works  of  art 
of  ancient  Ivome,  as  well  as  iu  their  public  spectacles.^  According 
to  Yarro,-  Tarquinius  Priscus  entrusted  the  execution  of  the  statue 
of  Jove  for  the  Capitol  to  Yolcanius,  who  was  sent  for  from  Veil 
for  that  purpose.  Lastly,  the  insignia  of  the  Roman  magistrates, 
such  as  the  twelve  lictors,  the  appariiores,  the  tor/a  pnetexta,  the 
sella  curulis,  also  the  pomp  of  triumphs,  and  the  triumphal  dress, 
as  the  golden  diadem,  the  tunica  palmata,  and  toga  picta,  appear  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans :  ^  which  may  partly 
perhaps  be  explained  from  the  circumstance  that  the  preparation  of 
such  ornaments  was  a  main  branch  of  Etruscan  art. 

So  that,  after  all,  the  Eomans  derived  not  many  things  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  fewer  still  through  the  Tarquins.  Eut  that  Greek 
learning  and  art  was  abundantly  introduced  among  them  by  that 

^  "Fabris  undique  ex  Etruria  accitis,"  Liv.  i.  56;  "equi  pugilesque  ex 
Etruria  aceiti,"  Ibid.  35  ;  "ludiones  ex  Etruria  acciti,"  id.  vii.  2.  Cf.  Plin. 
H.  N.  XXXV.  45,  .s.  157. 

2  Cited  by  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  45,  s.  157. 

»  Liv.  i.  8 ;  Strabo,  v.  2,  2,  p.  220 ;  Dionys.  iii.  61  ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  4S4,  seqq. ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  6  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  74,  s.  195,  ix.  63,  s.  136,  &c. 
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dynasty,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  ancient  authors  ;  for  we  may 
suppose  that  whatever  portion  of  Greek  culture  Eomulus  may  have 
brought  with  him  had  now  been  pretty  nearly  obliterated  by  long 
mixture  with  the  Sabines.  Corinth,  to  which  the  Tarquins  traced 
their  origin,  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  politest  cities  in  Greece. 
Cicero  says  that  Demaratas  carefully  instructed  his  children  in 
Grecian  learning  and  art ;  that  through  their  means  an  abundant 
stream  of  it  flowed  into  Eome  ;  and  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  brought 
up  Servius  Tullius  after  the  most  exquisite  manner  of  the  Greeks.^ 
But  that  writing  was  among  the  Grecian  arts  introduced  by  the 
Tarquins,  as  Schwegler  supposes,^  is  quite  contrary  to  the  best 
testimony,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  Introduction,  and  need  not 
therefore  again  enter  into  the  subject  here.  The  Tarquins  had  no 
doubt  improved  by  their  intercourse  with  Magna  Graecia  the  Greek 
learning  which  was  hereditary  in  their  family.  This  intercourse  is 
attested  by  the  last  Tarquin  having  taken  refuge  at  Cuma?,  as  well 
as  by  the  Sibylline  books  having  been  brought  thence  to  Eome. 
But  to  suppose,  with  Schwegler,  that  the  Eomans  got  the  art  of 
writing  from  Cuma3,  is  to  suppose  that  the  Tarquins  also  must  have 
done  so ;  which  is  highly  absurd,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
letters  were  known  at  Corinth  when  Demaratus  was  expelled. 

The  Tarquins  especially  increased  the  pomp  of  religious  worship, 
and  made  more  magnificent  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Although 
Numa  had  introduced  the  frequent  practice  of  religious  rites,  he 
had  rendered  them  as  simple  and  as  little  costly  as  possible,  in 
order  the  more  to  spread  them  among  the  people.  The  sacred 
utensils  were  chiefly  made  of  wood  and  earthenware,  and  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  animal  victims  he  allowed  cakes  and  fruits  to  be 
sometimes  substituted  for  them.-"^  We  say  ''sometimes;"  for 
Schwegler's  assertion"*  that  the  oldest  religious  worship  at  Eome, 
as  instituted  by  ISTuma,  admitted  only  bloodless  sacrifices,  is  evi- 
dently incorrect.  Plutarch,  the  only  direct  authority  that  he 
adduces  for  this  assertion,  does  not  bear  him  out ;  for  that  author 
only  says  that   the  greater  part  of    the  sacrifices   established  by 

1  De  Eep.  ii.  19,  21.  23.  i.  s.  680. 

3  Hence  the  "  capedunculse  Numee," — Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  17.  " Numa  iiisti- 
tuit  Deos  fruge  colere  et  mola  salsa  supplicare."— Plin.  H.  K.  xviii.  2. 

"  Aut  quis, 
Simpuyium  ridere  Niimse,  iiigrumque  catiimm, 
Et  Vaticano  fragiles  de  monte  patellas, 
Ausus  erat  ?" 
— Juv.  Sat.  vi.  342.     Cf.  Dionys.  ii.  23,  74.  "  S.  681 . 
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Nuiim   W(Mo  l»l(M»(llo.sM  '  ;    while   I. ivy   dnacriboH   N\»iim   an  tra«  liinj^' 
\vi(l>  Nvliut  virtiinH  {/lo.tfiin)  i\w  {\i\\\-n>i\\,  HacriliiJ'H  hIkjuIcI  l«!  lujulr.-' 
Tho  TunjuiiiH,  thordorr,  cannot  be  n^'iirdcd  an  tho  introduotTH  (»f 
iiniiuul  iuii  rilit'os  ut  Konio.      Honuin  wciglitn  and  luwwurcH  on  tin- 
(!ri>»<k    niodrl    jin^    suppoHod    to    Imvo    Ijccn    ndoptcnl    )»y    ScrviuM 
I'lillius.''      In    like   maimer   W(>   find  TaniuiniuK  Super))U.s  Mciidinpj 
niii^Miilicent  Ljifts  to  the  Delphic  Ai)<>II(»,  in  (•(tnlorniity,  sayH  Cicero, 
with   the   iiistitules  of  tiutse   IVoiii   wlmni   ho  wafl  dc8ccnded,'*  and 
sondin^'  iiis  son   to  consnlt  that  orado,  also  giving  a  (ircck  name, 
after   Circe,    llie   tlaugliter  of   tht^   Snn,   to   tlio   colony    whidi    lie 
founded  on  Iho  coast  of  Latium.^     Sciiweglcr  thinks  that   it  was 
also  owing  to  tho  inllucnce  of  tlie  'J'anpiins  over  Latium  that  many 
Latin  towns  may  have  begun  to  claim  a  (Ireek  origin,  and  especially 
t*>  refer  it  to  sonic  of  tho  Homeric  heroes.     "We  are   of  oj)inion, 
lutwevor,  tliat  many  of  tliese  towns  wore  really  Greek  foundations, 
though  not,  of  course,  by  the  eponymous  heroes  wli(»ni  they  claimed, 
Hut  it   seems   very  i)robable    that   the   Komans,   from   the   CJreek 
impulse   derived  from   this   source,  may  have  now  first  begun  to 
trace  their  descent  from  ^Eueas,  instead  of  that  obscurer  man  who 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Latium  only  a  generation  or  two  before  the 
foundation   of    their  city.      All   these,   however,   are    material    or 
(wtrinsic  things.     The  Tarcjuiiis  must  undoubtedly  have  also  given 
a  vast  impulse  to  the  moral  and  political  ideas  of  the  Eomans,  and 
have  contributed  much  to  refine  and  polish  their  manners.     These 
things,  however,  are  not  so  easily  traced  in  those  early  times,  exce})t 
perhaps  in  the  eirect  which  they  produced  on  the  lioman  constitu- 
tion;  and  therefore  the  ancient  writers  are  silent  about  them.     But 
before  we  consider  the  political  reforms  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  we 
will  conclude  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

SABINE   WAKS. — BIKTH    OF   SERVIUS   TULLIUS. — MUKDEK    uF 

TAEQUIN. 

The  attack  of  the  Sabiues  was  so  sudden,  that  they  had 
ali'eady  passed  the  Anio  before  the  Eomaus  could  march  to 
oppose  them.     Eome  was  in  consternation,  especially  as  the 

^   dvaiixaKToi  rjcrav  at  iroWai,    5t'  d\(plrov  Koi  criroi'STJs  Kal  twv  evTeXeaTciTuu 
TTciroirjintvas. — Xum.  8,  ^  Lib.  i.  20. 

3  Bookh,  :Metrol.  Unters,  S.  207.  *  De  Kep.  ii.  24. 

^  Liv.  i.  56.      The  rock  ou  which  Circeii  was  Luik  appears,  howev«r,   to 
have  been  previouslv  tbe  reputed  al>ode  of  Ciice. 
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result  of  the  first  battle,  though  a  very  bloody  one,  was 
indecisive.  But  as  the  enemy  recalled  his  troops  into  camp, 
the  Eomans  got  breathing  time  to  prepare  afresh  for  the  war. 
Tarquinius  was  of  opinion  that  his  army  was  principally 
deficient  in  cavalry,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  add  other 
centuries  to  the  Eamnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  enrolled 
by  Eomulus,  and  to  designate  them  by  his  own  name.  But 
Attus  Navius,  a  celebrated  augur  of  those  times,  proclaimed 
that  nothing  could  be  altered  or  innovated  unless  the  birds 
consented.  The  king's  anger  was  roused  thereat,  and,  by 
way  of  bantering  the  art  of  augury,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  :  "  Come,  prophet,  augur  whether  what  I  am  now  think- 
ing can  be  done."  Then  Attus,  having  tried  the  matter  by 
augury,  assured  him  that  it  could.  "  I  was  considering," 
replied  Tarquin,  "  whether  you  could  cut  this  whetsone  with 
a  razor.  Take  them,  and  do  what  your  birds  portend  you 
can."  Then  Attus,  without  hesitating  a  moment,  is  said  to 
have  cut  the  whetstone.  A  statue  of  Attus,  having  the  head 
veiled,  long  stood  in  the  Comitium,  on  the  steps  to  the  left  of 
the  Curia,  the  scene  of  the  occurrence ;  the  whetstone  is  also 
said  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  same  place,  to  serve  as  a 
monument  of  the  miracle  to  posterity.  All  that  is  certain 
about  the  story  is,  that  from  this  time  auguries,  and  the 
College  of  Augurs,  grew  into  such  repute  that  nothing  hence- 
forward was  done,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  without  taking 
the  auspices  ;  so  that  assemblies  of  the  people,  armies  that 
had  been  enrolled,  in  short,  all  the  most  important  affairs  of 
State,  were  dissolved  and  suspended  if  the  augural  omens  were 
adverse.  Tarquinius,  therefore,  made  no  change  in  the  cen- 
turies of  the  knights ;  but  he  doubled  their  number,  so  that 
there  should  be  eighteen  hundred  knights  in  the  three  cen- 
turies. These  bore  the  same  names  as  the  former  ones,  only 
they  were  called  the  later,  or  second  knights ;  which  being 
doubled  are  now  called  six  centuries. 

Tarquin,  having  thus  increased  this  part  of  his  forces,  again 
took  the  field  against  the  Sabines.  But  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  having  only  increased  his  strength  ;  he  also  resorted  to 
stratagem.     He  directed  a  vast  quantity  of  wood  that  was 
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1>  in;j[  on  (lie  luiiiks  nl"  (lie  Aiiio  (<»  Im*  hi-I  on  Urc  iiml  to  Ixj 
thrown  into  llu'  rivcf.  Tlir  wind  helped  to  i^nilu  it,  tind  n 
irn»a(  jmrt  of  it  \\;is  in  hoiils,  which,  drivin;^'  ii^^niiuHt  th<i  |»ih'H 
olthc  liiidi^c,  set  it  on  liiv.  The  si;^lit  of  tlie  hurnin;^'  l»ri<l;^« 
during;  the  liatth'  stiuek  the  Saltines  with  tenor,  ami  not  oidy 
this,  hut.  also  liindere(l  their  lli,i;ht,  so  that  many  ol' them  wero 
drowncMJ  in  the  liver.  Tiieir  arms  were  carried  down  iho 
stream  into  the  Tdter,  and  s:)  to  h'ome,  when;  they  wcro 
riH'o^mised,  and  thus  ])roelaime(l  the  victory  hel'ore  the  neWH 
eould  Ite  Itroui^lit.  The  chief  L^dory  of  the  day  holonged  to 
tho  kni«4hts.  Tla^se  had  heeii  stationed  on  each  win^;  tlie 
Sabinos  had  broken  tlie  main  Ixxly  of  the  Homan  foot  and 
wore  in  hot  pursuit,  when  the  cavalry,  char;^dn;^^  fr(jm  each 
side,  not  only  arrested  tlui  Sabines,  l)ut  comjx'Ued  them  in 
turn  to  tly.  They  made  for  the  mountains  in  complete  rout, 
but  only  a  few  succeeded  in  gaining  them ;  the  greater  part, 
as  we  have  said,  were  driven  by  the  cavalry  into  the  river. 
Tarquinius  determined  to  pursue  the  Sabines.  lie  therefore 
sent  the  prisoners  and  the  booty  to  Eome.  The  spoils  of  the 
enemy  he  had  devoted  to  Vulcan  ;  and  having  collected  them 
into  a  great  heap,  and  set  it  on  fire,  he  proceeded  with  his 
army  into  the  Sabine  territory.  Here  he  was  again  met  by 
the  Sabines,  wdio  had  rallied  their  forces  as  well  as  they  could, 
but  without  much  hope  of  making  a  successful  stand.  The 
result  was  another  defeat,  which  reduced  them  almost  to  the 
brink  of  destruction  ;  so  they  sent  to  beg  a  peace. 

As  the  price  of  this  they  were  obliged  to  cede  Collatia  and 
its  territoiy ;  Egerius,  son  of  the  king's  brother,  was  left  there 
with  a  garrison.  The  CoUatines  surrendered  according  to  the 
following  form,  which  became  the  established  one.  The  king 
inquired  of  the  envoys  from  Collatia  :  "  Are  you  the  ambas- 
sadors and  orators  sent  by  the  Collatine  people  to  surrender 
yourselves  and  them  ? "  "  We  are."  "  Are  the  Collatine 
people  their  own  masters  ? "  "  They  are."  "  Do  you  sur- 
render yourselves  and  the  Collatine  people,  their  city,  lands, 
waters,  boundaries,  temples,  utensils,  and  all  their  property, 
religious  and  secular,  to  me  and  to  the  Eoman  people  ? " 
"  We  do."     "'  And  I  receive  the  surrender." 
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Having  thus  terminated  the  Sabine  War,  Tarquinius  returned 
in  triumph  to  Eome.  He  then  made  war  upon  the  Prisci 
Latini,  and  subdued  the  whole  Latin  nation  by  attacking 
every  city  sex)arately,  and  without  once  fighting  a  regular 
pitched  battle.  The  cities  thus  reduced,  or  recovered  from 
the  Prisci  Latini,  were  Corniculum,  Old  Ficulea,  Cameria, 
Crustumerium,  Ameriola,  MeduUia,  Nomentum.  A  peace  was 
then  granted  to  the  Latins. 

Tarquin  now  applied  himself  to  the  works  of  peace  with 
even  greater  ardour  than  he  had  conducted  those  vast  wars, 
and  thus  kept  the  j)eople  in  constant  employment.  He 
resumed  the  preparations  for  building  a  stone  wall  around 
the  city,  wliich  had  been  interrupted.  He  drained  the  lower 
parts  of  tho"  city  about  the  Forum  and  other  valleys  between 
the  hills  ;  drawing  off  the  water  by  means  of  drains  rimning 
with  a  slope  into  the  Tiber.  He  began  also  to  lay  on  the 
Capitol  the  foundations  of  a  Temple  of  Jupiter,  which  he  had 
vowed  in  the  Sabine  War ;  already  anticipating  with  pro- 
phetic mind  the  future  greatness  of  the  spot. 

While  he  was  thus  employed  a  prodigy  happened  in  the 
palace,  which  turned  out  no  less  wonderful  in  the  event.  It 
is  related  that  the  head  of  a  boy  named  Servius  Tullius 
seemed  on  fire  while  he  slept,  and  that  the  prodigy  was 
witnessed  by  many  persons.  The  clamour  they  made  at  the 
sight  of  such  a  spectacle  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king. 
Meanwhile  one  of  the  servants  had  run  for  water  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  but  was  prevented  by  the  queen.  She  bade 
them  be  still,  and  not  to  touch  the  boy  till  he  should  awake 
of  his  own  accord ;  and  when  he  did  so,  the  flame  imme- 
diately departed.  Then  Tanaquil  took  her  husband  aside, 
and  thus  addressed  him :  "  Do  you  see  this  boy  whom  we  are 
brmging  up  in  so  humble  a  manner?  Know  that  he  will 
hereafter  be  a  light  in  our  dubious  fortunes,  and  the  safeguard 
of  our  afflicted  house.  Let  us,  therefore,  educate  him  with 
every  care  and  indulgence,  as  he  will  cause  us  much  honour 
both  publicly  and  privately." 

From  this  time  the  boy  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  child, 
and  was  instructed  in  all  those  accomplishments  which  befit 
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>iH  liij^li  ii  rniliiiic.  'I'lic  inli'ijMi.silioii  nl  tin-  gnda  \vu.s  iiiaiii- 
fesl  (liroiii^hoiil.  Tlic  youth  liinicd  nut  of  ii  tnnjM'r  truly 
royal;  iusouiucli  that  when  1ar(|uiii  was  looking  ahout  for  a 
hushantl  foi  his  (hiughtcr,  there  wa.s  no  youth  at  Konic  that 
coulcl  ill  any  way  Ix'  (.'oiiniarcd  to  him  ;  so  the  royal  maiden 
was  lu'trothtMl  to  him.  A  mark  nl"  so  much  lumour,  from 
whatever  cause  l)estowed,  lorl)i(ls  llu!  thought  that  he  was  tlu* 
son  of  a  shive,  and  when  young  a  slave  himself.  I  am  rather 
of  the  opinion  ol"  those  who  think  that  the  father  of  ScrviuH 
Tullius  was  tlie  chief  man  in  ('orniculum;  that  he  was  killed 
when  the  tow  n  was  taken,  leaving  liis  wife  pregnant  ;  who  was 
rect)gnised  among  the  other  captive  women,  and  rescued  from 
slavery  by  the  Iloman  (lueen  on  account  of  her  rank.  She 
was  brought  to  bed  at  liome,  in  the  i»alace  of  Tarquin ;  hence 
a  great  friendship  sprung  up  between  the  women,  and  the  boy, 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  palace  from  his  infancy,  was 
loved  and  lioiioured.  It  was,  jn'obably,  the  fate  of  his  mother, 
who,  on  the  capture  of  her  native  city,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  that  occasioned  the  belief  of  his  being  the  son  of 
a  slave. 

lu  about  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tarquin, 
Servius  Tullius  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  not  only  by 
the  king,  but  also  by  the  patricians  and  plebs.  The  two  sons 
of  Ancus  Marcius  had  long  been  indignant  that  they  should 
have  been  kept  out  of  the  crown  worn  by  their  father,  through 
the  fraud  of  their  guardian,  and  that  a  foreigner,  not  even  of 
Italian,  much  less  Eoman,  race  should  reign  at  Eome.  But 
their  anger  was  wonderfully  increased  when  the}'  saw  that 
they  had  not  a  chance  of  the  crown,  even  on  the  death  of 
Tarquin  ;  that  it  would  be  dragged  through  the  mud,  and  that 
about  a  century  after  Romulus,  the  son  of  a  god,  and  himself 
a  god,  the  sceptre  which  he  had  held  while  he  was  on  earth 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  slave.  They  held  that  it  would 
be  disgraceful  to  the  Avhole  Eoman  nation,  and  particularly  so 
to  their  house,  if,  ^vhile  the  race  of  Ancus  was  still  in  exist- 
ence, the  Eoman  kingdom  should  be  thrown  open,  not  only 
to  foreigners,  but  slaves.  Such  a  contumely  they  resolved  to 
avert  by  violence.     But  the  injury  which  they  had  received 
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at  the  hands  of  Tarquin  stimulated  them  rather  against  him 
than  Servius.  It  also  occurred  to  them  that,  if  the  king 
should  be  left  alive,  he  would  avenge  the  murder  more  severely 
than  a  private  person ;  also  that,  if  Servius  were  slain,  Tar- 
quin would  make  any  other  son-in-law  whom  he  might  choose 
heir  to  the  crown.  For  these  reasons  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  the  king  himself.  Two  of  the  most  ferocious  shep- 
herds were  selected  to  perpetrate  the  deed.  Armed  with  the 
rustic  weapons  of  that  class,  they  feigned  a  quarrel  in  the 
very  vestibule  of  the  palace,  and  by  the  loudness  of  their 
strife  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  royal  attendants. 
Then  both  began  to  appeal  to  the  king,  and  the  noise  having 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  palace,  they  were  called 
into  his  presence.  Here  both  began  to  vociferate  together,  as 
if  trying  which  could  make  the  most  noise  ;  till  being  stopped 
by  a  lictor,  and  told  to  spc^ak  in  turn,  they  at  last  desisted ; 
and  one  of  them  began  to  narrate  the  cause  of  quarrel. 
While  the  king's  attention  was  thus  absorbed,  the  other  man 
struck  at  his  head  with  a  hatchet,  and,  leaving  the  weapon  in 
the  wound,  both  rushed  forth  from  the  palace. 

The  bystanders  supported  the  dying  king  in  their  arms,  while 
the  lictors  pursued  and  apprehended  the  fugitives.  A  noisy 
crowd  soon  gathered  round,  wondering  what  was  the  matter. 
Amidst  the  tumult,  Tanaquil  orders  the  palace  to  be  cleared, 
and  the  gates  to  be  shut.  Then  she  busily  prepares  some 
medicaments,  as  if  there  were  still  hope,  and  at  the  same  time 
contrives  some  means  of  safety  if  that  hope  should  fail.  She 
hastily  summons  Servius,  shows  him  her  husband  on  the 
point  of  dissolution,  and,  seizing  his  right  hand,  beseeches 
him  not  to  let  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  pass  unpunished, 
nor  suffer  his  mother-in-law  to  be  the  prey  and  sport  of 
enemies.  "  Servius/'  she  exclaimed,  "  the  kingdom  is  yours, 
if  you  are  a  man;  not  theirs  who,  by  hired  assassins,  have 
perpetrated  this  horrible  deed.  Bestir  yourself,  follow  the 
gods  who  lead  you,  and  who  formerly  portended  your  fortunes, 
by  the  divine  fire  that  played  around  your  head.  Let  that 
celestial  fiame  arouse  you :  up  and  be  doing.  Have  not  we 
also  reigned,  though  foreigners  ?     Consider  who  you  are,  not 
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li(»\v  vnu  were  Imhii.  AihI  if  yoii  art'  at  a  Iohm  to  act  on  m 
siuldcii  an  ciiu'r^^^t'iicv,  tlicii  Inllow  my  (mhiuhi'Is." 

The  clannmr  and  stir  ^A'  the  crowd  had  now  Im-couk;  in- 
siippoilahle ;  so  TaMatiuil.  addivssin^'  (ln'  peoples  IVoni  a 
wiiidttw  ill  llii'  upper  part,  nl"  (lie  house,  whi<  h  looked  to- 
wanls  llie,  Nova  Via — I'or  'Iar<|uiii  duclt  near  Ihe  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator — spoke  as  I'oHows  : — "lie  of  good  cheer,"  she 
said  ;  "  the  king  was  stunned  ]>y  the  suddenness  of  tlie  Ijhnv  ; 
the  wea[ton  lias  not  penetrateil  deep ;  he  is  already  re- 
covering his  senses.  The  blood  has  been  wiped  away,  and  the 
wound  inspected;  the  sym])t()ms  are  good;  and  I  trust 
you  will  soon  see  the  king  again.  In  the  mean  time  he  com- 
mands tlu>  peo})le  to  obey  Servius  Tullius.  lie  will  administer 
justice,  and  discharge  the  other  functions  of  the  king." 

Hereupon  Servius  comes  forth  in  a  robe  of  state,  accom- 
panied by  lictors ;  and  taking  his  seat  on  the  throne,  decides 
some  causes,  and  pretends  that  he  ^vill  consult  the  king  about 
others.  Jn  this  manner,  the  death  of  Tarquin  being  kept 
concealed  during  several  days  after  he  had  expired,  Servius 
confirmed  his  own  power  under  the  a2)pearance  of  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  king.  At  length  the  death  of  Tarquin  is 
announced,  amidst  great  lamentation  in  the  palace,  and 
Servius,  supported  by  a  powerful  guard,  ascends  the  throne 
with  the  goodwill  of  the  patricians,  but  without  being  nomi- 
nated by  the  people.  The  sons  of  Ancus,  after  the  appre- 
hension of  their  hirelings,  hearing  that  the  king  was  alive, 
and  that  the  power  of  Servius  was  so  strong,  fled  to  Suessa 
Pometia. 

Remarks. — Schwegler,  after  having  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
stitutions of  Tarquinius  Prisons  were  not  borrowed  from  Etruria, 
but  rather  manifest  a  Grecian  influence,  comes  to  the  singular 
conclusion,  after  Niebuhr,  that  Tarquin  was  a  Latin.  ^  Kiebuhr's 
principal  reasons  for  this  opinion  seem  to  be  that  Priscus,  the  name 
borne  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  is  evidently  a  national  name ;  that 
therefore  the  name  Tarquinius  Priscus  would  mean  Tarquin  the 
Priscan  (Latin) ;  and  that,  after  tlie  expulsion  of  the  kings  from 

1  Schwegler,  Buch  xv.  §  10  ;  cf.  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Gesch.  B.  i.  393. 
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Eome,  we  find  some  Tarquinii  settled  at  Laurentum/  just  as 
Collatinus  settled  at  Lavinium ;  which  they  would  not  have  done 
had  Tarquinii  been  their  home.  But  the  opinion  that  Priscus  was  a 
national  name  is,  we  believe,  now  universally  exploded,^  and  to  call 
Tarquinii  the  home  of  the  Tarquins,  when  the  whole  family  had 
quitted  it  in  disgust  a  century  before,  seems  a  very  singular  idea. 
We  say  the  whole  family ;  for  Tarquinius  Priscus  had  evidently 
brought  away  with  him  his  brother's  widow  and  her  child,  or 
Egerius  could  not  have  been  in  his  service.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Tarquinii,  we  might  imagine,  would  have  been  the  last 
place  they  would  have  thought  of  returning  to. 

Schwegler  then  proceeds  to  remark  that  tradition  ascribes  to 
Tarquinius  Priscus  three  innovations  in  the  existing  constitution  : 
the  doubling  of  the  three  ancient  stem-tribes,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
patricians ;  the  doubling  of  the  centuries  of  knights  ;  and  the 
addition  of  a  hundred  new  senators. 

''  Concerning  the  motives  for  these  reforms,"  he  observes,  "we  may 
conjecture  as  follows.  Through  the  subjugation  of  the  adjoining 
Latin  district,  the  Eoman  state  had  obtained  so  great  an  increase  of 
population  that  the  former  constitution  was  no  longer  suitable  to 
the  present  state  of  things.  Together  with  the  original  citizens, 
who,  divided  into  three  tribes  and  thirty  curiae,  were  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  all  political  and  religious  rights,  there  now 
existed  a  far  more  numerous  plebs,  but  unorganized,  undistributed, 
and  without  any  privileges.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became 
a  political  necessity  organically  to  incorporate  this  plebs  in  the 
state  ;  to  give  it  a  recognised  position  and  function  in  political  life  ; 
and  in  some  degree  to  reconcile  the  dangerous  inequality  between 
the  old  and  the  new  citizens.  Another  motive  was  that  the  kings, 
who  had  in  the  plebs  a  natural  ally  against  that  aristocracy  of  race 
which  cramped  the  kingly  power,  could  not  but  be  disposed  to  elevate 
it  and  to  endow  it  with  political  rights.  Tarquin  comprehended 
this  state  of  things,  and  the  necessity  for  a  new  organization  of  the 
citizens.     We  do  not,  indeed,  accurately  know  the  nature  of  the 

^  Dionys.  v.  54. 

2  It  is  rejected  by  Schwegler,  who  observes  in  a  note, — ^^  Priscus  means  an- 
cient, previous  ^  in  opposition  to  modern  (cf.  Prisci  Latini).  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
therefore  does  not  mean  'Tarquin  the  elder,'  but  'Tarquin  the  old,  or 
ancient. '  He  is  priscus  so  far  as  he  represents  a  more  ancient  order  of  things, 
a  difierent  phase  of  Tarquinian  rule,  from  '  Tarquinius  the  despot.'  " 
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n^t'oriii  wliicli  Im  conliMnplatrtl  ;  llioti^ii  it,  ciTtuiiily  concfTiKMl  not 
only,  lis  Livy  ropn'stMilM,  iln^  iiiHtiUitinn  of  new  crnlurirH  of 
knif^'lit.M,  ))ut  also,  as  \v«  him^  JVoni  otlicr  hihloriauH,  the  (Tcution  of 
\\v\\  trilu'M  :  wvYi'  it  that  'I  arnuiii  rontrmjilatrd  conHtitiitinj^  out  of 
tho  />i(/>s  a  «'orri>Mponiliii}<  nuiiilxT  of  new  IrihrH,  and  placing'  tln'in 
hy  l\w  side  of  tho  oxistiuL,'  Ihrci!  Htoiii-trihcH  of  KanincH,  'J'iticH, 
and  L\u't»ri!.s,  or  a  coniplctcly  altered  or^^'anization  of  tlio  wlioh; 
population.  iSut  [\\v  plan  laiicd  throu^di  tho  oppoKition  of  tin- 
old  cili/cna.  Altus  Naviua  ohjoctod  that  tho  existing  number  of 
three  tribes,  lirinly  established  by  a  i)revioUH  takiii)^'  of  tin-  auspicCB, 
rested  on  divine  sanction,  and  eould  not  therefore  be  altered  at 
luiman  pleasure  :  that  is,  the  old  citizens  carried  their  opinion,  that 
an  innovation  like*  that,  contemplated  by  'Janjuin  wcndd  ])e  an 
upsetting  of  the  av1io1(>  suljsisting  t)rder  of  things,  antl  of  the 
religious  fountlations  of  the  state.  And  sucli  it  actually  was.  Tlie 
ohl  citizens  were  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  political  clergy.  Tho 
auspices  rested  "with  them,  and  conse«[Ucntly  the  exclusive  con- 
secration and  right  of  mediation  between  the  gods  and  the  state, 
and  of  Idling  all  spiritual  and  temporal  offices.  This  consecration, 
resting  on  hereditary  capability  to  receive  it,  could  be  transmitted 
only  by  birth,  and  not  by  an  act  of  the  human  will  ;  a  transmission 
of  it  to  those  not  qualified  was  a  violation  of  the  divine  law.  In 
short,  all  the  objections  which  were  afterwards  raised  from  the 
religious  point  of  view  against  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to 
co7uiuhi((7n,  to  the  curule  offices,  and  to  the  priesthood,  would  have 
been  then  pressed  much  more  strongly  and  emphatically.  In  this 
view  it  is  quite  characteristic  that,  according  to  the  old  tradition, 
the  gods  themselves  intervened  to  protect  the  threatened  religion, 
and  to  accredit  the  divine  right  of  the  old  citizens  by  a  miracle. 
Tarquin  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  break  through  the 
opposition  offered ;  and  was  compelled  to  content  himself,  instead 
of  creating  new  tribes,  with  increasing  the  three  existing  ones,  by 
receiving  into  them  the  leading  plebeian  families.  To  each  of  the 
three  ancient  tribes  he  added  a  second  division  equally  strong, 
through  which  the  number  of  the  patrician  races  was  doubled, 
while  nominally  the  old  number  of  three  tribes  remained.  These 
three  new  halves  of  tribes  were  called  secundi  Eamnes,  Titles,  and 
Luceres,  and  the  former  tribes  primi  Titles,  Eamnes,  and  Luceres. 
Through  this  innovation  the  old  citizens  lost  at  all  events  the 
former  exclusiveness  of  their  political  position ;  but,  in  principle 
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at  least,  the  existing  priesthood  was  not  overthrown,  in  so  far — 
as  there  is  cause  to  suppose — the  younger  tribes  did  not  obtain 
full  possession  of  the  jus  sacrorum ;  and  thus  the  creation  of  these 
younger  half  tribes  bore  predominantly  a  political  character.  The 
newly  created  patrician  races  also  stood  politically  below  the 
others :  they  were  called  the  smaller  races  (patres  minorum  gentium) 
by  way  of  distinction  from  the  old  races,  which  from  this  time 
were  called  ^^cf^res  majorum  gentium :  a  distinguishing  name  from 
which  we  must  also  conclude  a  difference  of  rights.  For  the  rest, 
much  remains  dark  in  this  Tarquinian  reform.  We  do  not  learn ^ 
how  the  existing  distribution  into  Curiae  was  brought  into  accord- 
ance with  the  doubling  of  the  stem-tribes,  nor  what  measures 
Tarquin  adoj^ted  with  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  plebs ;  or 
whether  he  permitted  it  to  continue  an  unorganized  mass  ;  which, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  military  service  and  organization  of  the 
army,  is  scarcely  credible. 

"  The  doubling  of  the  centuries  of  knights  undertaken  by  Tar- 
quin— or,  at  all  events,  ascribed  to  him — is  immediately  connected 
with  the  doubling  of  the  stem-tribes.  Tarquin  proceeded  in  the 
same  manner  in  both  cases ;  he  added  to  each  of  the  existing  cen- 
turies, as  recorded  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus,  a  second 
division  of  the  same  strength,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  the 
centuries  remained  nominally  the  same.  The  knights  newly  added 
were  distinguished  from  those  of  the  three  ancient  centuries  by 
calling  them  posteriores,  or  secundi.  Thus  the  division  into  primi 
and  secundi  equites  Eamnenses,  Titienses,  and  Lucerenses  entirely 
corresponds  with  the  division  of  the  tribes  into  primi  and  secundi 
Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres.  Both  institutions  evidently  had  an 
original  connexion,  and  the  new  citizens  received  into  the  three 
stem-tribes  would  have  had  to  furrdsh  the  secundas  equitum  partes.^* 

Schwegler  then  goes  on  to  the  difficult  question  of  the  number  of 
the  knights,  which  we  have  touched  upon  in  another  place,  and 
which  will,  perhaps,  never  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Respecting  the 
doubling  of  the  Senate,  he  says  :  "  From  the  doubling  of  the  Patres, 
or  the  creation  of  the  minor  races,  must  be  distinguished,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  a  third  measure  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the 
naming  of  a  hundred  new  senators,  which  is  ascribed  to  him.  Tar- 
quin thus  brought  up  the  Senate,  which  till  then  had  contained  only 

1  It  would  indeed  have  been  singular  if  we  did.     These  difficulties  would 
have  suggested  to  a  sensible  critic  the  error  of  the  view  he  was  taking. 
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two  liimdrcd  incinlitT't,  a  liiifidrt'd  jitnii  llio  Irilx'  of  tlic  liaiuiirM,  u 
lunidrcd  IVoiii  llml  of  tlm  Titirs,  to  tlic  hu1)h<m|uciiI  iioriiml  numlM-r 
ol'  llirt'c  liundrrd.  Il'wti  iii(|uin'  i'or  tlm  luotivcH  and  orij^iiiid  con- 
nexion of  llnsc  mcjiHnrcH,  llir  liistoriimH  Icnvo  nH  witliont  any  cx- 
])lanation,  sinco  wo  nnisi  decidedly  reject  tlieir  eironeonH  oj»inion 
llial  ll»o  election  of  these  Imndred  Hcnators  and  tlio  creation  of 
the  minor  races  "wore  one  and  the  same  act.  ^ieverthelesH,  tlierc 
mi^Ljht  have  heen  an  ori;^inal  connexion  between  the,  two  nieasunjH  ; 
as,  for  instance,  (liat  'r;in|iiiiiius  may  luivo  given  the  newly-croatcd 
races  a  hnndred  seals  in  the  Senate;  while  the  ohl  races,  iha  pn'7ni 
Ixannu's,  Tities,  and  I.nceres  held  two  Inindred  of  them.  Hut  this 
assumption  is  contradicted  hy  the  circumstance  tliat  the  previously 
existing  two  Imndreil  senators,  if  we  arc  tn  helieve  the  historinvs^ 
represented  only  the  Ixamnes  and  Tities,  and  not  the  Luccres ;  and 
thus,  if  the  hundred  new  senators  were  taken  from  the  minor  races, 
tlie  secundi  Luceros  wouhl  now  have  heen  represented,  while  the 
primi  Luceros  were  still  without  tliat  right.  This  is  not  j»rohablc, 
and  hence  it  appeal's  more  credible,  if  we  accept  the  accounts  of  the 
historians  respecting  the  successive  augmentations  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  hundred  new  senators  added  by  Tarquin  belonged  to  the 
Luceros,  who  thus,  through  this  king,  first  attained  complete  political 
equality  with  the  other  two  races.  It  is  true  that  by  this  assumption 
we  fall  into  other  difficulties ;  since  if  the  three  hundred  senators 
of  the  Tarquinian  time  were  a  representation  of  the  three  ancient 
tribes,  then — since  the  number  of  three  hundred  appears  to  have, 
been  the  standing  one,  which  was  never  exceeded — there  remains  no 
place  in  the  Senate  for  the  minor  races ;  although,  as  the  nature  of 
their  relations  compels  us  to  assume,  and  as  appears  from  a  distinct 
account  of  Cicero's  (De  Rep.  ii.  20),  these  races  were  represented  in 
it,  and  that  thus  their  senators  were  included  in  that  number.  Xo 
completely  satisfactory  method  presents  itself  of  reconciling  this 
contradiction.  AVe  might  assume,  with  Niebuhr,  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  Tarquinian  reform,  the  original  number  of  the  races  had  been 
long  incomplete,  and  that  the  old  citizens  of  the  three-stem  tribes 
could  no  longer  supply,  as  formerly,  three  hundred,  but  only  two 
hundred  senators ;  to  which  number  Tarquinius  Prisons  added 
another  hundred  from  the  minor  races.  But  even  by  this  hypo- 
thesis there  still  remain  gaps  in  the  tradition ;  namely,  in  so  far  as 
tradition  is  wholly  silent  about  the  summoning  of  the  Luceres  to 
the  Senate.     Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  questioned  in  general 
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whether  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  successive 
increase  of  the  Senate,  and  the  representation  of  the  first  two  races 
by  a  hundred  members  each,  are  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  and 
credible  tradition. 

"  To  Tarquinius  Priscus  is  also  ascribed  another  regulation  closely 
connected  with  the  representation  of  the  stem-races  :  he  is  said  to 
have  raised  the  number  of  the  Vestals  from  four  to  six.  This  was 
evidently  done  with  the  object  of  placing  the  third  race  on  an 
equality  with  the  other  two  with  relation  to  the  priesthood  of  the 
Vestal  virgins,  since  the  previous  number  of  four  Vestals  repre- 
sented only  the  first  two  races.  If  we  connect  this  increase  of  the 
Vestals  from  four  to  six  with  the  analogous  increase  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred,  the  conjecture 
that  the  last  measure  related  to  the  tribe  of  the  Luceres  gains  in 
probability,  and  that,  consequently,  the  third  tribe  first  obtained  its 
full  political  rights  through  the  elder  Tarquinius,  who  perhaps 
belonged  to  it. 

''  For  the  rest,  if  Tarquin  really  belonged,  as  there  is  some  ap- 
pearance, to  the  tribe  of  the  Luceres,  his  elevation  to  the  throne 
was  an  innovation  ;  for  the  kings  before  him  alternate  only  between 
Eamnes  and  Titles.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  innovation  was 
carried  out  by  force.  Tradition  has  preserved  a  trace  of  this,  since 
Tarquinius  Priscus  is  the  first  of  the  Roman  kings  who  ascends  the 
throne  without  a  previous  interregnum,  and  without  being  created 
by  an  Interrex,  and  consequently  in  an  illegitimate  manner." 

On  this  we  will  remark  that  the  notion  of  Tarquin's  wishing  to 
double  the  three  tribes  is  only  a  Teutonic  one,  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  ancient  writers,  though  built  upon  a  misconstruction  of 
some  passages  in  them.  Probability  is  entirely  against  it ;  for,  first, 
Tarquin  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  bad  political  doctor  to 
apply  to  a  disease  a  remedy  which  could  only  have  aggravated  it. 
The  disorder  under  which  Rome  laboured  was,  we  are  told,  that  it 
had  a  superabundance  of  patricians  in  proportion  to  the  plebs;  and, 
to  cure  this  state  of  things,  Tarquin  creates  as  many  patricians 
again  !  still  leaving  an  immense  plebeian  mass  unenfranchised,  as  is 
evident  from  the  necessity  of  the  subsequent  reform  effected  by 
Servius  TuUius.  We  do  not,  indeed,  believe,  with  the  German 
school,  that  Tarquin  could  have  converted  plebeians  into  patricians 
merely  by  distributing  them  among  the  Curiae,  because  we  hold 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Curiae  were  plebeian ;  but 
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tliiB  point  \\r  Imvi^  oxainiiu^il  in  miMtlit  r  placr,  iind,  ixh  ilio  (tfTnuinn 
bolit'vr  llio  n>vorH(»,  ihr  almnr«lilv  ol'  tlicir  view  nmminH. 

Si'conilly,  it  in  in  tln^  liij^'hi'st  df^'rcc?  incrcdi])!!-  that,  if'I'anjiiin 
liad  really  contoinplati^d  ho  important  a  nicaHuri*  an  a  douJjlin^'  oi' 
the  anciont  /Htpulus^  it  shoidd  liavc^  been  jjaaHcd  over  in  complete 
Hiloncc  by  Livy,  CiciTo,  and  cvtii  I  MonyBiuH,  although  they  diH- 
tinctly  montion  the  incicase  made  by  Tar<[uin  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  ei|n(>strian  order,  i'assa^'cs,  inilccd,  of  the  last  two  of  thehe 
authors,  as  well  as  of  other  writers,  have  been  adduced  in  j)roof  of 
the  hy])ot]iesis  in  <|uesti<)n,  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine. 
And  lirst  we  will  lake  tlu^  authorities  adduced  by  Jiecker,  wlio  is 
also  an  advocate  lor  the  doubling'  of  the  tribes.  That  writer  ob- 
serves :  ^  "The  alteration  whieli  the  lii^di-minded  kin^;  (Tanjuin) 
had  in  view  was  certainly  not  conlined  to  the  creation  of  new 
centuries  of  knights  ;  but  i)robably  new  tribes  were  to  be  instituted, 
iu  additit.)n  to  tlie  three  ancient  ones,  out  of  the  Alban  and  other 
Latin  population ;  or  porliaps  some  regulation  adopted  similar  to 
the  subseiiuent  one  of  Servius  Tullius."  To  which  he  aj)pends  the 
following  note  :  "  It  is,  at  all  events,  striking  that  Uionysius,  in 
speaking  of  Tarquin's  view,  uses  the  word  <f>v\ai  (iii.  71)  :  Ovros  o 
Nf/3/os  jSov/\o/;iO'a)  TTore  rw  TojOKVi'i'^  Tpe7<s  (fiv\a<s  cre'pas  d-rroSel^ai 
V€a<s  e\"  Tu>y  vtt'  avTOv  npuTCpop  KareiXey j^evwy  Ittttcwv,  kol  Troiijcrai  tu^ 
iTriOeTOvs  cf>v\ds  iavrov  re  Krat  tu)V  ISiioy  Iraiptoy  fVa>)'v^/ous,  fJL6yo<; 
ixi'Tetire.  (cap.  72)  :  6  Ne/jtos  iKetyoS)  or  t^?^)'  ivavrtujOijiai  Trore  ra> 
^acrtXct  TrXfioi'a?  Cs  cXao'corwr  TroujcraL  rds  <^vXas  ftovXofxa  u).  Florus 
says  still  more  strikingly  (i.  5)  :  '  Hie  et  senatus  majestatem  numero 
ampliavit  et  cendo'iis  t)'ibus  auxit,  quatenus  Attus  Xavius  numerum 
augeri  prohibebat;'  where  the  missing  word  to  numerum  cannot 
well  be  supplied  except  by  trihuum.  Lastly,  Festus  says  expressly 
(p.  169,  ^A'ai'/a) :  *  Xaui  cum  Tarquinius  Priscus  institutas  tiihus  a 
Eomulo  mutare  vellet,'  e^c.  Zonaras  also  says  (vii.  8) :  IlaVrws  ce 
KUL  a\Xa  n\ei(i)  iKairoTofiTjair  av,  el  fiy  ti<s  Attos  Naovto?  ras  (f>vXas 
avTor  ljov\r)d€yTa  fxeTaKoai^irjcraL  KeKu)\vh:ev.  The  foundation  of  the 
passage  of  Dionysius  seems  to  be  an  account,  which  he  misunder- 
stood, that  Tarquin  wished  to  place  the  population  incorporated 
into  the  Eoman  state  by  Tullus  Hostilius  and  Ancus  Marcius  as 
new  tribes  by  the  side  of  the  old ;  which  is  quite  natural,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  regulations  of  his  successor.  That 
Tarquin,  moreover,  wished  to  name  the  new  divisions  after  himself 
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and  his  friends  offers  no  good  meaning,  if  we  consider  these  divisions 
to  have  been  only  centuries  of  knights,  since  what  Cicero  says, 
'  nee  potuit  Titiensium,  Eamnensiiun,  et  Lucerum  mutare  quum 
cuperet  nomina,'  is  certainly  erroneous.  All  authors,  Livy,  Diony- 
sius,  Festus,  Florus,  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  4,  1),  Zonaras,  agree  that 
he  wanted  to  make  a  thorough  alteration.  Aurelius  Yictor  alone 
(iii.  G)  says,  like  Cicero,  '  nomina  mutare  non  potuit.' " 

Now  let  us  examine  these  passages  in  their  order.  First  of  all, 
it  is  manifest,  from  the  allusion  to  Attus  ^avius,  that  Dionysius 
is  speaking  of  the  very  same  event  as  that  related  by  Livy;^ 
namely,  the  adding  of  three  more  centuries  to  the  knights,  because 
his  army  was  deficient  in  cavalry.  But  if  Dionysius  meant  that 
Tarquin  wanted  to  create  three  new  tribes,  not  cavalry,  then  his 
account  is  at  direct  variance  with  Livy's  ;  and  in  that  case  we  cannot 
hesitate  a  moment  which  author  we  should  follow.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  he  meant  any  such  thing.  He  tells  us  that  Tarquin, 
after  having  enrolled  some  knights,  wanted  to  declare  them  three  new 
tribes,  and  to  name  them  after  himself  and  his  friends.  Now  this 
account  agrees  substantially  with  Livy's.  The  operation  contem- 
plated by  Tarquin  is  confined  entirely  to  the  knights ;  but  instead 
of  enrolling  his  three  new  centuries  under  the  existing  names  of 
Ramnenses,  &c.  he  wanted  to  call  them  Tarquinienses,  &c.  as  if 
they  had  belonged  to  some  new  tribes.  They  who  adopt  any  other 
interpretation  of  this  passage  must  suppose  that  Dionysius  was 
absurd  enough  to  think  that  tribes  could  be  created  out  of  the 
equestrian  order. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  passage  in  Florus.  That  the  missing 
word  to  be  supplied  is  tribuiim,  is  just  one  of  those  dashing  asser- 
tions which  Becker  is  accustomed  to  make  when  he  has  a  desperate 
case.  The  equites  were  divided  into  centurice,  while  the  tribes 
were  divided  into  cur  Ice;  and,  therefore,  as  Florus  says,  "  centuriis 
tribus  auxit,"  it  is  evident  that  the  missing  word  to  be  supplied  is 
that  suggested  by  Pighius,  "  auxit  equites,"  And  thus  Florus  also 
agrees  with  Livy. 

The  passage  in  Festus  cannot  by  any  mode  of  interpretation  be 
made  to  imply  that  Tarquin  wanted  to  create  new  tribes.  Festus 
merely  says  that  he  wanted  to  alter  the  Romulean  tribes, — that  is,  he 
wished  to  change  their  names  ;  and  in  this  Festus  agrees  with  Cicero. 
The  same  remark   applies   to  Zonaras's  expression,  fjeTaKoa-ixrjcrai, 

1  Lib.  i.  c.  36. 
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wliich  cnnnot  HJ^nify  ilm  creation  of  m-w  tril^cH  ;  thoii^'li,  iiidocil, 
it  is  (if  very  little  ctnisiMiiKMife  wlmt  hucIi  aii  aiitlior  wiutf, 

Tho  1180  (if  tlio  woi'ild  <pv\tii  uml  trihus  ior  ciiturin;  Ijy 
DionyHiuH  aiul  lu>MtiiH  liiis  led  soiiiu  criticfl  to  coiiHiiler  tluil  the 
ancient  Htem-tribeH  were  ideiiticiil  witli  tho  eciucHtriun  ceiituricH  ; 
that  tho  Kaiimes,  Tities,  aiul  Luceroa  Horveil  on  IndHohack,  and 
that  the  inlaiitry  consi.^tcil  of  clients.^  Iltit  tlii.s  view  i.s  alto- 
gether inadiiiissihle. 

Tho  centiiiies  of  knij,dits,  or  tlieir  namca,  came  at  last  to  be 
almost  (•onl'oiiutiiMl  Aviih  tlu!  piiniitive  lioniulean  tribcH.  'i'ho 
original  distinction  betwi'i'ii  (lu'so  tribes,  which  was  ono  of  race, 
must  in  tho  course  of  a  iiiilury  or  two  have  become  comph'tc-ly 
obliterated  ;  the  e(|ucstriau  order  was  tho  only  institution  which 
perpetuated  theu'  names  ;  and  thus  wo  see  that  in  tho  time  of 
Servius  they  were  completely  ignored,  and  tho  reforms  oi  that 
king  were  IVanud  on  tho  principle  of  a  territorial,  not  an  ethnic, 
distribution  of  tho  population. 

Wo  may  here  further  remark  that  tlio  ancient  division  of  the 
Koman  territory  among  tho  three  tribes  may  have  lielped  to 
promote  the  confusion  between  the  terms  tr'ibus  and  centiwia.  The 
land  originally  assigned  to  each  tribe,  whether  consisting  of  one  or 
two  acres  for  each  head  of  a  family,  was  called  ccnturia.  Thus 
Paulus  Diaconus :  ^  *'  Centuriatus  ager  in  ducena  jugera  definitus, 
quia  Ixomulus  centenis  civibus  ducena  jugera  tribuit."  And  Yarro  : 
**  Ce)ituria  primo  a  centum  jugeribus  dicta,  post  duplicata  retinuit 
nomen,  ut  tribus  multiplicatie  idem  tenent  nomeu."'^  Hence 
centun'a,  as  the  name  of  the  land  apportioned  to  each  tribe,  and  as 
the  name  of  the  body  of  knights  reprcseutiug  each  tribe,  might 
easily  come  to  be  confounded  with  the  word  tribus  itself. 

Thus  the  fancied  intention  ascribed  to  Tarquin  of  creating 
new  tribes  rests  on  no  authority  whatever;  and,  so  far  from 
being  confirmed  by  the  regulations  of  his  successor,  is  contro- 
verted by  them.  Tor  the  comitia  centuriata  and  tributa  went  a 
great  way  to  overthrow  the  comitia  ciu^iata,  which  Tarquin  is 
conjectiu'ed  to  have  enlarged,  and  were  founded  on  an  entirely 
different  principle.  Why  Tarquin  might  not  have  wished  to  give 
his  name  to  a  century  of  knights  as  well  as  a  tribe  it  is  impossible 


^  Tuclita  und  Mavquardt,  ap  Scliwogler,  i.  6S6.  ^  P.  53. 

^  Ling.  Lat.  V.  35. 
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to  divine ;  especially  seeing  that  the  names  of  the  tribes  scarcely 
survived  except  as  the  names  of   the  equestrian  centuries.     And 
now  we  will  ask,  Why  is  Cicero  in  error  in  saying  (De  Kep.  ii.  20) 
that  Tarquin  wanted  to  change  the  names  of  the  centuries  1    Cicero 
does  not  say  that  he  wanted  onli/  to  do  that,  as  Becker's  words 
would  lead  us  to  think.     He  had  said  just  before  :  "  Deinde  equi- 
tatum  ad  hunc  morem  constituit,  qui  usque  adhuc  est  retentus." 
In  fact,  there  seem  to  have  been  two  versions  of  Tarquin's  method 
of  proceeding  in  this  matter.     According  to  one  view,  he  wanted, 
besides  increasing  the  number  of  Equites,  to  abolish  the  names 
Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  and    substitute   for  them  his 
own  name  and  the  names  of  some  friends  :  according  to  the  other 
view,  he  intended  to  retain  the  ancient  centuries  and  their  names, 
and  to  add  to  them  three  other  centuries  with  new  names.     The 
former  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Cicero,  Festus   ("  tribus 
mutare ")  Zonaras,  and  Aurelius  Victor  in  the  passages  cited ;  the 
latter,  of   Dionysius  and  Florus ;    perhaps  also  of  Livy,    whoso 
language  however  appears  to  indicate  that  both  schemes  had  been 
agitated:    "Id  quia  inaugurato  Eomulus   fecerat,    negare    Attius 
Navius,  inclutus  ea  tempestate  augur,  neque  mutari  neque  novum 
constitui,  nisi  aves  addixissent,  posse"  (Lib.  i.  36). 

These  passages,  therefore,  do  not  afford  any  ground  for  the 
assertion  of  Schwegler,  Becker,  and  other  German  writers,  that 
Tarquinius  Priscus  contemj)lated  the  creation  of  new  tribes ;  they 
refer  only  to  the  creation  of  new  centuries  of  knights.  But,  not 
content  with  asserting  the  creation  of  these  new  tribes,  Schwegler 
also  says^  that  they  were  called  secundi  Eamnes,  Titles,  and 
Luceres,  and  also  F aires  minorum  gentium;  thus  confounding  the 
increase  of  the  knights  with  the  increase  of  the  Senate,  and 
regarding  both  as  an  increase  of  the  tribes.  In  support  of  this 
view  he  quotes  the  following  from  Cicero  :  "  Duplicavit  pristinum 
patrum  numerum"  (De  Eep.  ii.  20)  :  taking  of  course  'On^  'patres  to 
mean  here  the  patricians  who  formed  the  Curiae,  agreeably  to  his  view 
of  the  ancient  populus.  I^ow,  though  ^9a^?'es  may  sometimes  denote 
the  whole  patrician  body,  yet  there  are  cases  in  which,  from  the 
context,  it  cannot  possibly  do  so ;  and  this  is  one  of  them,  for  the 
passage  in  its  integrity  runs  as  follows  :  "  Isque  ut  de  suo  imperio 
legem  tulit,  principio  duplicavit  ilium  pristinum  patrum  numerum ; 
ct  antiquos  patres  majorum  gentium  appellavit,  quos  priores  sen- 
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toiitiiuii  ropiluit ;  ti  ho  uHcitoH  ininocuiu."  lltjtu  Dio  wohIm,  "hoii* 
tcntiiim  ro^Mlt.il,"  show  lliiit  Cicero  [h  Hpcakiii^  of  tln5  .Seimt<!  ;  for 
it  in  hai'tlly  lo  ))u  HuppoHtnl  tliiit  tlio  king  aHk(Ml,  Kingly  iind  in 
onliT,  till'  opinions  of  .'J, 000  or  1,000  inon  in  tlio  (.'uriii',  or,  after  lio 
li.ul  (loiil)l.(I  tlicni,  (1,000  or  8,000!  It  is  furtlicr  incontoHtably 
wliowii  from  llio  mention  of  "minoruni  gentium"  that  Cicero  in 
speaking  of  the  Senate  :  for  I.ivv,  in  rehiting  the  Ham(5  event,  sayn  : 
**  Ci»ntum  ///  jxttns  h'gil,  <[ui  deindo  inuionmi  (jtutinui  sunt  ap- 
poUati :  factio  hand  dubia  regis,  eiijus  beiielicio  in  curutm  vcnerant."  ^ 
Now  these  must  liave  been  senators  ;  lirst,  because  the  choosing  of 
a  hundred  men  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  doubling  of  the 
tribes;  and  secondly,  bi'cause  "ineuriam" — not  **in  cvrrm.s" — must 
mean  the  8enate-housu ;  and  therefore  the  "  I'atres  niinorum 
gentium"  were  senators. 

\W  see  then,  from  these  passages,  that  it  was  not  through  the 
idehs^  but  through  the  Senate  that  Tarc[uin  sought  to  strengthen  his 
government,  that  it  was  in  that  body  he  considereil  the  political 
power  of  the  state  to  lie.  Tanpiin  also  tloubled  the  knights  ;  but 
this  was  merely  a  military  measure,  as  appears  from  the  narrative 
of  Livy.     His  army  was  deficient  in  cavalry. 

In  support  of  his  opinion  that  Tarquin  doubled  the  tribes, 
Schwegler  also  adduces  the  following  passage  from  Festus  :  -  "  Sex 
A''est;e  sacerdotes  constitutor  sunt,  ut  pojjulus  pro  sua  cjuacjue  jxirte 
haberet  niinistram  sacrorum,  quia  civitas  Komana  in  sex  est  distri- 
buta  partes  :  in  primos  secundosque  Titienses,  Ramnes,  Luceres." 
And  to  this  passage  he  adds  further  on "  the  following,  to  show 
that  Tarquin  also  increased  th(i  number  of  the  Vestals  to  six,  in 
order  that  they  might  correspond  to  the  ncAV  number  of  tribes  : 
rate  lepalg  irapOeyutg  TETrapffiy  ovcraig  Cvo  TrpuaKUTeXe^ey  tTepag.^ 
From  Valerius  Maximus  :  ^  "  (Tarquinius  Priscus)  cultum  deorum 
novis  sacerdotiis  auxit."  Though  according  to  Plutarch,'^  the  addi- 
tion was  first  made  by  Servius  Tullius. 

On  these  passages  let  us  observe  :  lirst,  that  whilst  Schwegler 
writes  Titles  in  his  text,  as  of  a  tribe,  liis  author  writes  Titienses,  as 
of  an  equestrian  century  :  showing  the  confusion  which  existed 
between  their  appellations  in  later  times,  when  the  names  of  the 
tribes  had  been  long  disused,  except  as  designations  of  the  equestrian 


1  Lib.  i.  35.  =  P.  344,  Sex  Vestte.  '  S.  693,  Anm.  3. 

*  Dionys.  iii.  67  ;  of.  ii.  67.  '^  Lib.  iii.  4,  2.  ^  Num.  10. 
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centuries:  a  confusion  also  observable  in  Yarro,  wlio  uses  botli 
forms  indifferently;  as  for  example,  in  tlie  following  passage, 
where  they  appear  in  the  most  admirable  disorder  :  "  Ager  Eomanus 
primum  divisus  in  parteis  tris,  a  quo  trihus  appellata  Tatiensiurrij 
liamnium,  Lucerum,  nominatic,  ut  ait  Ennius,  Tatienses  a  Tatio, 
Ramnenses  a  Eomulo,  Luceres,  ut  Junius  a  Lucumone  ; "  ^  where  we 
see  that  the  forms  Kamnenses,  Tatienses  (or  Titienses)  might  be 
used  of  tribe  just  as  well  as  llamnes  or  Taiies ;  and  that  this 
practice  must  have  been  at  least  as  old  as  Ennius. 

But  we  must  confess   our  inability  to   understand   Schwegler's 
reasoning  on   this   subject.      At  p.   687,  he  writes,   as  we  have 
already  translated  :  "  These  three  new  halves  of  tribes  were  called 
secundi  Ramnes,  Titles,  Luceres,  and  the  former  tribes  ^:>rmi  liamnes, 
Titles,  and  Luceres  : "  referring  to  the  above  passage  in  Festus. 
Again,    at   p.   G93,  he   writes:    "To   Tarquinius  Priscus   is  also 
ascribed  another  regulation  closely  connected  with  the  representation  of 
the  stern  races :  he  is  said  to  have  raised  the  number  of  the  Vestals 
from  four  to  six.      This  was  evidently  done  with  the  object  of 
placing  the  third  race  on  an  equality  with  the  other  two,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  priesthood  of  the  Yestal  virgins,  since  the  previous 
number  of  four  Vestals  represented  only  the  first  two  races.^^     To 
this  last  passage  he  appends  a  note,  in  which  he  again  quotes  the 
passage  in  Eestus  at  full  length,  and  remarks  upon  it  :  "  Where, 
how^ever,   three  of  the  Vestals  are  wrongly  referred  to  the  three 
younger  tribes ;  for  in  this  case  there  should  only  have  been  three, 
not  four,  Vestals  in  office  before  the  creation  of  the  younger  tribes." 
Kothing  can  be  juster  than  this  remark :  for  if  the  Vestals  are  to 
be  referred  to  these  (supposed)  six  tribes,  then  we  have  the  absurdi- 
ties that  two  tribes,  the  llamnes  and  Titles,  must  have  been  origin- 
ally created  primi  and  secundi,  to  correspond  with  the  original  four 
Vestals  ;  that  even  the  secundi  Kamnes  and  Titles  were  preferred 
to  the  Luceres,  who  were  not  represented  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at 
all,  though  they  were  worthy  enough  to  be  called  one  of  the  three 
stem-tribes,  and  to  be  represented,  like  the  other  two,  by  ten  curiai 
and  a  century  of  knights  ;  and  that  these  Luceres,  or  third  stem- 
tribe,    were    first    raised    to   their    proper    dignity,    according   to 
Niebuhr's  untenable  hypothesis,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  also  at 
once  divided  like  the  others  into  primi  and  secundi.     For  that  the 
Luceres  were  first  created  by  Tarquin  is  contrary  to  all  evidence. 

^  Ling.  Lat.  v.  65,  where  there  are  no  varice  lectiones. 
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Wliat  Scli\v«'^'l(<r  RJiVH  ill  lii  <  iioN*  is  ji  flut  cDntradictiiin  to  wliiit 
lio  Bays  in  liis  Icsl.  In  lacl,  tlnTi'  i<  no  i^roiintl  wlmUivor  for  hiij)- 
piising  thill,  (Ih<  \'(vsUils  were  in  any  way  r,onnnct(Ml  with  th«  nunihor 
»>r  thiMrilti's.  i'',V(<ii  I  >i»»ny^inH,  in  tho  |»asHa^'<i  cited,  says  no  huc)i 
thing,  Imt  only  tliat  two  N't-stals  wcro  a(hh'tl,  |j(M!auH«5  th<5  occa- 
sions of  pcrrornjin;;  their  pnhlic,  fnncticmH  lia<l  ro  mwh  incrraHod 
lliat  lonr  no  h'JUj^or  snlliccd.  l-'or,  in  continuation  of  iIk-  extract 
j^lNon  ahovc,  he  says  :  TrXtjorwr  ya^  i'lCij  avvrtXnvfurujy  vTrip  rffc 
7r(J/\fWi'  Lfiu)Vf)yn'o}',  rue  'icn  rrir  t//*;  Dfrrin^  7r«pf7)'at  ^i';/To\our,  ovt: 
ec6t:ovi'  (U  ThTrnptM  (ipKilv.  The  only  a\ilhor  wlio  aflords  the  least 
colour  for  sucli  a  supposition  is  I'estus,  in  tlio  passage  in  (piestion  ; 
but,  thougli  tliis  is  cvidontly  only  a  guess,  or  al'tor-construction, 
founded  upon  numher,  yet  this  German  critic,  who  on  other  occa- 
sions often  wrongly  accuses  the  host  authors  of  such  a  j)roceRs,  hero 
eagerly  seizes  the  passage,  and  arrays  it  against  tho  hest  testimony 
on  the  other  side.  Nor  can  tho  following  passages  from  Cicero  and 
J.ivy,  Avhieh  SchweghT  adduces  in  his  next  note  to  prove  that  tlio 
number  of  places  in  tho  i>riestly  eolleges,  and  consc([uently  tho 
number  of  the  Vestals,  corresponded  with  the  numlier  of  the  stem- 
tribes,  serve  his  purpose  :  Cic.  J)o,  llcp.  ii.  0,  "  liomulus  ex  singulis 
tribubus  singulos  co-optavit  augures ; "  Liv.  x.  G,  "  Inter  augures 
constat,  imjiarem  numennn  debere  esse,  lit  tres  antiqua:  tribus, 
Ixamnes,  Titienses,  Luceres,  suum  qna'c^ue  augnrem  habeant."  In 
fact,  they  shoM'  just  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  brought  to  prove  : 
for  thus,  according  to  analogy,  there  ought  to  have  been  originally- 
only  three  Vestals,  as  there  were  only  three  angurs,  whereas  there 
vcevefour.  All  this  hopeless  confusion  arises  merely  from  an  un- 
willingness to  accept  the  testimony  of  the  best  authors,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  adopt  in  preference  that  of  any  obscure  writer,  if  it  can 
<mly  serve  to  muddle  matters.  Schwegler  llounders  in  inextricable 
difficulties,  merely  because  he  will  not  adopt  the  plain  statements  of 
Cicero  and  Livy,  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  doubled  the  number  of 
the  knights,  and  also  that  of  the  senators  ;  for  we  have  shown  in 
another  place  that  the  addition  of  100  new  members,  minoruni 
(leniium,  was  in  foct  a  doubling  of  it,  whatever  Dionysius  may 
dream  to  the  contrary,  and  that  the  subsequently  normal  number 
of  300  was  not  attained  till  after  the  exj)ulsion  of  the  kings.  A 
doubling  of  the  tribes  is  only  a  dream. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  the  question  Avhether  Tarquin 
belonged  to  the  Luceres.    This  is  precisely  one  of  those  '*  cobwebs  ' 
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SO  often  found  in  the  brains  of  German  critics.  Of  course  tlie  kings 
before  Tarquin  alternated  between  tbe  Eamnes  and  Tities,  which  is 
only  saying  that  they  alternated  between  the  Eomans  and  Sabines, 
and,  of  course,  Tarquin's  elevation  to  the  throne  was  an  "  innova- 
tion ; "  but,  if  we  follow  right  reason  and  good  authority,  we  know 
where  he  came  from,  and  how  he  obtained  the  throne. 

Schwcgler  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  peculiar  political 
character  which  marked  the  Tarquinian  dynasty,  as  follows  : — 

*'  In  general  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  the  reign  of  the 
Tarquins  bears  a  different  political  character  from  the  epoch  of  the 
preceding  kings ;  that  contemporaneously  with  the  rise  of  this 
dynasty  appears  a  political  change,  a  new  order  of  things.  This 
change  is  reflected  in  legend,  or  tradition,  in  the  conflict  of  the 
innovating  king  with  the  augur  Attus  Navius.  This  was  doubtless 
no  merely  temporary  altercation,  as  it  appears  in  the  narrative,  but 
a  deeper  and  more  general  conflict  of  principles.  In  this  scene  is 
merely  symbolized  the  contest  of  a  new  political  idea  with  the  old 
state.  This  last  was  a  state  composed  of  families  bound  together  in 
the  straitest  chains  of  religion  and  an  established  church,  which 
not  only  prevented  all  progress  and  development,  but  also,  by  the 
priestly  character  which  it  bore  and  the  exclusive  spirit  that 
sprung  from  it,  hindered  the  political  unity  of  the  nation.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  Tarquinian  dynasty  to  convert  this  theocratical 
state  into  a  political  one,  to  remove  the  trammels  which  separated 
the  different  portions  of  the  state  from  one  another,  to  make  it  a 
Avhole,  and  thus,  with  regard  to  foreign  policy,  to  render  it  stronger 
and  more  capable  of  conquest.  It  is  this  policy  that  is  represented 
as  despotism  in  the  younger  Tarquin,  perhaps  only  through  patrician 
hate.  Perhaps  the  fall  of  the  Tarquins  is  in  part  to  be  referred  to 
this  policy.  According  to  all  appearance  it  was  caused  by  a  reaction 
among  the  old  families ;  and,  as  the  political  and  religious  innova- 
tions of  the  Tarquins  were  partly  influenced  by  Greek  culture,  so 
this  reaction  was  an  assertion  and  restoration  of  the  old  national 
characteristics.  This  contest  of  principles  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
founded  on  the  contrast  of  the  Latin  and  Sabine  elements.  Nothing 
certain  can  be  determined  on  this  subject;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  transfer  of  the  Albans  and  the  incorporation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Latin  territories  is  followed  by  the  revolution  which  wc 
find  in  the  Tarquinian  period;  that  Attus  Navius  appears  as  a 
Sabine  ;  that  the  Sabine  sanctuaries  on  the  Capitol  are  compelled 
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to  yirld  l<)  llio  Cupitolino  Tciiipl'-  ainl  woihIiIj)  ;  iin«l  that 
after  tin*  fall  of  tin*  'laniuiiiH,  tlni  SabiiH'  faiuilifH,  Hiirh  a«  the 
Viilcrii,  I''.il.ii,  ( 'la\i(lii,  iippcar  nion^  proiniiwnily  <>n  tlu^  politif-al 
sta^'iv" 

AVitli  II  |<()(>(l  iltal   cf  what  pri'(!0(lo8  wo  an^  tliHpoflctl  to  ngieo, 
llum^'h,  as  is  not   unusual  witli  (Jorinaii  writcrR,  tli(!  main  idea,  in 
frittoird    into    wubtli'liea    which    aro    lucrcly    imaginary,    aH    thoHO 
losptH'tinij   tht*   Sabine  .sanctuaries,   ami   the   Sa})ino   fainilicH   tliat 
appear  after  tho  fall  of  the  Tanpiins.     The  Tanpiins,  from  tlieir 
(Ircek  descont  ami  ciliication,  may  very  i)robably  have  cntertaimHl 
a  secret  contempt  for  the  narrow  bigotry  ami  superstition  of  llu- 
Sabinca,  and  the  scene  with  Attus  Naviu.s  is,  pcrliaps,  only  one  ol 
many  of  tho  same  sort,  or  rather  a  type  of  them.     AVhetlier  it  ever 
occurred  may  be  very  doubtful,  and  the  miraculous  part  of  it,  if  not 
a  falsehood,  is  of  course  a  trick.     This  is  only  one  of  tlioso  stories 
which  ar(>  found  in  tho  early  annals  of  all  nations,  and  especially  of 
theocratic  nations,  which  Home  was  to  a  certain  extent.     Even  in 
tho  sixteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  it  was 
pretty  generally  believed  that  a  man  had  been  carried  away  bodily 
by  the  devil  over  hedges  and  ditches  and  cast  into  the  Rhone,  and 
Calvin  was  very  wroth  with  those  who  had  no  faith  in  the  story.^ 
Livy  relates  the  scene  between  Tarquin  and  the  augur  in  a  "way 
which  betrays  his  disbelief  of  it;  and  if  the  statue  of  Attus,  with 
tho  miraculous  whetstone,  w-as  ever  erected  on  the  Comitium,  il 
had  certainly  vanished  long  before  the  time  of  Livy,  and  even  of 
Cicero,^  though  earlier  monuments  were  still  in  existence.     All 
that  is  certain  is  that  there  was  some  conflict  between  Tarquin  and 
the  College  of  Augurs,  which  ended  in  the  decided  victory  of  the 
latter.^     And  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  attack  the  augurs  was 
not  only  to  attack  religion,  but  also  to  declare  war  against  the 
patricians,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  auguries.     It  w\as  there- 
fore a  political,  even  more  than  a  religious  movement,  and  we  shall 
see  it  continued  under  Tarquin's  successors. 

Tho  increase  of  the  population  through  the  Latins   settled  at 

'■  See  Dyer's  Life  of  Calvin,  p.  205,  sccj. 

^  Cicero  says  :  "  Cotem  auteni  illam  et  novaculam  defossam  iu  comitio, 
supraque  iinpositum  piiteal  accepimus." — De  Divin.  i.  17.  "Statua  Attii  in 
gradihns  ipsis  ad  lievam  cnrife  fuit:  cotem  quoqiie  eodem  loco  sit  am  fuisse 
nuiiioraiit.''—lA\,  i.  36. 

3  "  Aiigiiriis  ccrte  sacerdotioque  augurum  tautus  lionos  accessit,  lit  nihil  belli 
domiqne  postea,  nisi  auspicato,  gereretur." — Ibid. 
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Eome,  and  especially  after  the  conquests  of  Tarquin  himself,  by 
creating  a  vast  plebeian  body  without  political  rights,  no  doubt 
occasioned  a  necessity  for  those  reforms  which  were  afterwards 
effected  by  Servius  Tullius.  And  here  let  us  pause  a  moment  to 
remark  how  consistent  the  old  tradition  is  with  itself,  what  a 
genuine  historical  character  it  bears  in  its  main  outlines.  After  the 
great  addition  to  the  Eoman  population,  through  the  wars  of  Ancus 
and  Tarquin  the  Elder,  of  a  class  that  had  no  political  rights,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Eome,  or  any  other  sta+e,  to  have 
maintained  unaltered  the  old  order  of  things.  A  revolution 
necessarily  followed  under  Servius — for  the  reforms  of  Servius 
were  nothing  less  than  a  revolution.  Yet  all  this  is  related 
by  the  ancient  writers  in  a  simple,  unaffected  way,  without 
any  pretence  to  historical  deduction  or  political  philosophy. 
They  are  merely  transcribing  what  they  found  in  those  simple, 
primitive  annals.  And  yet  it  is  thought  that  all  this  is  nothing 
but  invention  ! 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the 
founder  of  a  usurping  dynasty,  had  anything  more  at  heart,  in  the 
alterations  which  he  made,  than  the  consolidation  of  his  own  power. 
The  creation  of  a  new  body  of  kniglits — that  is,  of  cavalry — seems  to 
have  been  necessary  for  military  purposes ;  though  Tarquin,  in  the 
selections  which  he  made,  may  possibly  have  been  influenced  by 
views  of  personal  interest.  He  would  willingly  have  given  them 
his  own  name,  a  natural  vanity  in  any  ruler ;  but  that  he  had  any 
idea  of  creating  three  new  tribes,  as  Niebuhr  and  Schwegler 
suppose,  seems  to  be  totally  unfounded  and  unproved.  His  other 
reform,  the  increase  of  the  Senate  (not  of  the  patricians)  was  evi- 
dently made,  as  Livy  says,  with  the  view  of  supporting  his  ov/n 
power. 

We  think  that  Schwegler's  remarks  about  Eoman  and  Sabine 
elements  are  very  much  overstrained.  The  two  races,  after  co- 
habitation during  more  than  a  century,  must  have  been  pretty  well 
amalgamated.  If  the  Sabine  shrines  on  the  Cajiitol  were  compelled 
to  give  place  to  the  new  temple,  the  worship  for  which  it  was 
erected  was  certainly  also  Sabine.  But  this  brings  us  to  Schwegler's 
next  section. 

*'  The  political  tendency  of  the  Tarquins,  above  described,"  con- 
tinues that  writer,  *'  is  expressed  in  the  most  evident  and  charac- 
teristic manner  in   the  worship   of    the   three  Capitoline  deities 
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ostaMiMliod  It}'  tlirm,  ajid  bo  closely  connccUMl  with  tl»«  Tur^uiiiian 

**'rijo<livinoTriii(l  ofllio  CapitolincroiunicmlypaBSCHfor  r'tniBcnn,* 
and  tho  lounilatit)ii  of  tlic  Caititolinc 'i't'iiiplc.  lor  a  iiionuiM«'iit  of  IIk; 
lUruRcan  dt'scont  of  tlio  'i anjuinii.  Hut  tluH  Triad  w.-is  certainly  not 
borrowed  from  the  Etruscans.  'J'lic  grouping  of  Zr-ns,  Ilcra,  and 
Athene  api)('ars  also  in  the  rcliijion  (»f  (Ireeco.'*  Tin*  worshij)  of 
dupitor  is  found  anion;,'  the  Latins  in  the  remotest  times:  the 
dupiter  Latiaris  attests  tlie  nniversality  of  it  in  I/\tinm.  'J'Ik;  same 
holds  of  the  worshij)  of  duno,  which  was  also  common  amon^' the 
Sabinos  ;  and  thns  Tatius  places  an  altar  of  Juno  Quiritis  in  every 
Curia.  Lastly,  ISIinerva,  according  to  th.e  testimony  of  Varro,''  was 
a  deity  of  the  Sabines,  and  introduced  by  them  at  Kome.  Wo  also 
lind  in  the  Sabine  religion  the  nnited  worsliip  of  these  three  deities. 
On  the  (j>uirinal,  the  original  seat  of  the  Sabines,  stood  the  old 
(yapitol,  Capitolium  Vctus,  said  to  have  been  fonndc^l  by  Xnma,  a 
temple  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  ]\rinerva.''  It  was  also  in  a  war 
against  the  Sabines  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  vowed  a  tcmj)le  to  the 
Capitolinc  deities,  evidently  as  being  the  gods  of  the  enemy. 

"  If  we  further  remark  that  each  of  the  tlirce  deities  was  separately 
reverenced  by  the  Latins  and  Etruscans  as  well  as  by  the  Sabines, 
Ave  shall  perceive  that  the  Capitoline  worship  was  a  religions  centre 
for  the  ditlercnt  component  parts  of  the  Koman  nation ;  and  this 
Avas  no  doubt  the  original  motive  for  founding  it.  And  thus  it 
became  a  bond  of  union." 

With  the  above  remarks,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Capitoline 
Avorsliip  and  Temple,  we  entirely  concur.  Only,  as  Schwegler  him- 
self shows  that  the  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Tarquins,  and  assumes  that  even  the  new  Capitoline 
Temple  was  vowed  by  Tarquin  the  Elder  in  a  Avar  against  the  Sabines, 

1  Schwegler,  in  a  note  (p.  696,  Anm.  1),  adverts  to  aii  etymological  resem- 
Maiice  or  connexion  which  some  German  critics  haA-e  pointed  out  between  the 
name  of  Tarquinius  and  Tarpcius,  the  p  being  changed  into  qu.  Then  follows 
the  usual  German  process  of  induction  :  "  But  if  Tarquinius  means  the  same  as 
Tarpeius,  we  may  easily  suspect  that  the  name  of  that  sovereign  family  is 
threctly  derived  from  the  Tarpeian  Hill.  "What  if  the  Tarquinians  Avere  so  named 
hy  the  legend  as  if  they  Avere  the  Capitoline  dATiasty? "  Thus  we  may  have  them 
as  a  Latin  fiimily,  a  Eoman  family— anything  but  Avhat  they  really  were. 

-  According  to  a  passage  in  Servius,  ^En.  1.  422. 

3  Pausan.  vii.  20,  2  ;  x.  5,  2.  ^  j^ji^g  ^^^^  ^   74^ 

5  Ibid.  158. 
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because  the  Triad  to  be  worshipped  in  it  were  Sabine  deities,  we  arc 
unable  to  see  the  connexion  of  all  these  remarks  with  his  opening 
proposition  :  that  the  establishment  of  this  worship  characterized 
the  political  tendency  of  the  Tarquins.  For  it  might  just  as  well 
be  said  to  characterize  the  political  tendency  of  Numa,  who  is 
thought  to  have  first  established  it  at  Rome,  or  of  the  following 
kings,  who  maintained  it. 

"■  To  the  policy  of  the  Tarquins,"  continues  Schwegler,^  ''  Rome 
owes  the  elevation  which  she  attained  at  that  epoch.  How  con- 
siderable was  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  under  the 
younger  Tarquin  is  known  from  credible  and  partly  contemporary 
records.  But  that  under  the  elder  Tarquin  Rome  must  have 
already  reached  a  high  degree  of  power  is  shown  by  the  buildings 
of  this  king,  which  could  not  have  been  undertaken  without  the 
resources  of  a  powerful  state.  Tradition  supplies  us  not  with  data 
for  explaining  this  state  of  things.  For  the  extent  of  the  Roman 
territory,  even  after  the  conquests  of  Ancus  jMarcius,  was  still  very 
moderate  ;  and  the  national  Avealtli  of  a  people  that  lived  only  by 
agriculture  and  pasturage,  that  was  without  trade  and  maritime 
commerce,  cannot  have  been  considerable.  Connecting  links  are 
here  wanting.  From  the  Tarquinian  works,  those  gigantic  build- 
ings, which  are  comparable  to  the  Pyramids  in  magnificence,  those 
dumb  witnesses  of  a  time  that  has  disappeared,  we  may  measure 
how  deep  a  night  still  rests  on  the  history  of  that  epoch." 

The  concluding  remarks  are  only  too  true.  We  know  but  little 
of  tlie  regal  times  j  first,  because,  as  Livy  says,  letters  were  rare  at 
that  period,  that  is,  as  compared  with  after  times ;  and  secondly, 
because  of  that  little  some  no  doubt  perished  through  the  effects  of 
time  and  the  Gallic  conflagration.  But  the  little  that  we  have  is, 
we  think,  for  the  most  part  genuine ;  and  especially  we  cannot 
agree  with  some  modern  writers,  that  the  memory  of  kings  capable 
of  executing  those  magnificent  works  perished  so  entirely  in  a  few 
(centuries  that  even  their  names  and  their  very  existence  may  be 
doubted. 

But  in  the  preceding  passage  Schwegler  is  guilty  of  two  opposite 
faults,  exaggeration  and  extenuation.  It  is  certainly  exaggerating 
to  compare  the  Tarquinian  works  with  the  pyramids.  During  the 
period  of  about  a  century  through  which  their  dynasty  lasted,  those 
works  were  :  the  Cloaca  Maxima ;  the  Tabernse  Veteres  on  the 

1  Buck  XV.  §  15. 
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noilljorn  flulo  of  tlio  Fonmi  ;  llid  Tciniil"'  <>f  Sjiturn  ;  Uk!  nidimonUi 
of  lli(^  CircuH  ;  tlicwo  in  llin  niigii  of  'I'anjuiniiiH  PriHnm,  who  qImo 
l>rci);ir(>{l  llio  t^rouud  for  ilu'  foundiilion  of  tlit;  (Japitiiliuo  'rmijdn. 
Mini  loniu'd  tli(!  j>Iaii  of  ami  i)artly  oxocutcd  tli'j  wall  afLorwanlK 
liiiislicd  by  Si«rviii«.  IJosidos  completing  tluM  wall,  SorviuB  also 
built  a  'rciiiplc  o\'  Diana  on  lln'  Avontine,  and  two  or  tlircc)  ollifr 
temples,  and  added  llie  'J'ullianuin  to  tlio  j)ri.son  of  AneiiM.  The 
eliief  work  of  llie  younj^'er  Tarfiuin  was  tho  conijdelion  of  tlio 
( 'ai)ilolino  Temple. 

Now,  wiMioiil  denying  tliat  those  were  niagnifieent  works,  we  bcc 
no  improbability  in  their  having  been  executed  in  the  time  given, 
w]u>n  wo  lind  that  Numa  had  already  founded  several  temples,  and 
that  TuUus  llostiliu.s  had  built  tho  Curia,  which  served  for  the 
Senate-house  during  several  centuries.  Tho  only  Tanpiinian  works 
that  deserve  the  epithet  gigantic  luv  the  Cloaca,  tlio  wall,  and  the 
Capitol.  How  long  the  lirst  was  in  executing  wo  have  no  means  of 
knowing  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  wall  was  in  hand  during  two 
reigns,  and  tho  Capitol  perhaps  three.  And  tho  Servian  walls  did 
not  after  all  much  exceed  in  compass  those  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Veii. 

AVith  regard  to  the  means  for  the  execution  of  these  works, 
which  Schwegler  extenuates,  wo  may  observe,  first,  that  the  elder 
Tarquin  brought  with  him  enormous  wealth  to  Kome,  besides  the 
taste  and  intelligence  which  led  him  to  project  them  :  secondly, 
that  the  national  wealth  was  not  only  derived  from  agriculture  and 
pasturage,  as  Schwegler  states,  who  seems  unwilling  to  let  the 
]vomans  get  on  too  fast.  Although  we  cannot  agree  "with  ^Mommsen 
that  Ixomo  was  a  great  maritime  and  commercial  city,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  she  began  to  have  some  maritime  commerce  at  least 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Ancus,  who  would  otherwise  have  had  no 
reason  for  founding  Ostia ;  and  that  her  trade  had  very  consider- 
ably increased  before  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  is  shown  by  the 
treaty  made  with  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  year  of  the  Eepublic. 
Eesides  these  sources  there  was  also  the  booty  taken  in  long  and 
successful  wars,  which  must  have  been  very  considerable,  and 
perhaps  tribute  from  some  of  the  conquered  cities.  Thus  we  are 
expressly  told  that  the  younger  Tarquin  devoted  the  spoils  taken 
at  Suessa  Pometia  to  the  completion  of  the  Capitoline  Temple.^ 

"Dionysius  relates," ^  continues  Schwegler,  "that  the  elder  Tar- 

^  Liv.  i.  53.  «  Lib.  iii.  c.  62—65. 
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quinius  reduced  all  Etruria  under  his  dominion  by  his  great  victory 
at  Eretum,  and  ruled  thereafter  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
twelve  Etruscan  states.  If  this  was  so,  if  Rome  was  then  the  capital 
of  a  king  of  Etruria,  the  Tarquinian  buildings  may  he  explained 
without  much  difuculty.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  ac- 
count, which  is  found  only  in  Dionj^sius,  is  in  this  form  unhis- 
torical ;  and  the  more  certainl}'  so,  because  Dionysius  relates  the 
same  thing  of  Servius  Tullius,  without  mentioning,  at  a  later 
period,  the  dissolution  of  this  domination  over  Etruria.  Cicero  and 
Eivy  are  ignorant  of  this  Etruscan  connexion,  or  are  purposely 
silent  about  it :  Livy,  indeed,  indirectly  excludes  it,  by  mentioning 
under  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius  that  the  treaties  with  Veii  had 
expired:^  [meaning,  of  course,  those  which  Ancus  Marcius  must 
have  made  with  them  when  they  ceded  the  Mrcsian  Eorest]  The 
later  tradition "  seems  to  have  connected  the  Roman  Tarquin  with 
the  Etruscan  Tarchon,  the  eponymous  hero  of  Tarquinii  and  mythi- 
cal founder  of  the  twelve  cities.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  origin,  as 
I^iebuhr  has  conjectured, ^  of  that  fabulous  legend  which  represents 
Tarquin  as  the  head  of  Etruria. 

"  Modern  inquirers  (Niebuhr,  Levesque,  Miiller)  have  built  upon 
the  account  of  Dionysius  the  hypothesis  that  Rome  in  the  Tar- 
quinian  period  became  a  city  of  the  Etruscan  confederation,  having 
been  conquered  by  a  Tuscan  prince,  who  made  it  his  residence,  and 
adorned  it  with  those  magnificent  buildings. 

''  But  there  is  too  little  ground  for  such  a  conjecture.  That 
there  was  once  a  period  when  Rome  and  Latium  were  subject  to 
Etruria  is,  indeed,  not  improbable ;  an  obscure  memory  of  it  is 
connected  with  the  names  of  Mezentius  and  Porsena.  But,  accord- 
ing to  all  traces  that  vre  possess,  the  Tarquinian  period  was  not 

1  "Jam  enim  indutiae  exicraut." — Lib.  i.  42.  The  term  of  this  truce  is  not 
mentioned  ;  hut  it  was  proLaldy  for  fifty  years  (or  forty -two  solar  years),  when 
it  would  have  expired  early  in  the  reign  of  Servius. 

^  By  the  "later  tradition,"  Scliwegler  seems  to  mean  the  account  in 
Dionysius.  But  there  can  have  been  no  earlier  or  later  tradition  ;  all  tradi- 
tion must  have  ceased  with  the  first  annalists.  The  account  in  Dionysius  was 
most  probably  an  invention,  for,  writing  for  the  Greeks,  he  sometimes  amused 
himself  in  that  way  ;  or  it  was  at  all  events  taken  from  an  unauthorized 
source.  The  story  of  the  conquest  of  Etruria  by  Tarquin  may  just  as  probably 
have  arisen  from  his  successes  against  them  when  serving  under  Ancus  as 
from  the  confounding  of  him  with  the  Etruscan  Tarchon, 

3  Rom.  Gesch.  i.  401. 
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Bubjcct  to  KtruHcaii  iiilliifuco  ainl  tloiiiiMioii.  'I'Im-  jxiliticul  nTortns 
of  tlio  Ih'.st  'J'nn|uin  aro  entirrly  forcM^'ii  lo  iIkj  npirit  of  Ktrimcan 
jirisLoc  racy  ;  wliihi  tlui  nilr  «»f  tlio  youii;^cr  'I'anjuiii  rcHcinlilrH  a 
(I rt'ik  tyranny.  In  their  forci^'ii  policy,  too,  Ijotli  tho  'J'unjuinH, 
and  [larticnlarly  tl»«  ymmi^'iT  one,  ar(»  tjxchi.sivcsly  orcupicd  witli 
l^atiuni,  and  Mlruria  dnrin^'  tlnir  lulo  falls  coniiilrLdy  into  tlin 
back^'round.  I.iustly,  (lain  ('ii'cilia,  tim  niylhical  jjrototypc  of  a 
lioiuan  liouscwifi',  is  evidently  re<;arded  in  the  Jiiytli  an  a  lioinan 
by  birth  :  as  it  would  he  dillieult  to  discover  liow  thu  h'gend  Hh(»uld 
huVo  ascribed  the  part  of  a  pattern  of  doiiiL'.stic  manners  to  an  ininii- 
^'rant  l^trusean  woman.  Shu  is  evidently  no  liistorieal  personaj^e, 
and  her  marriage  wilh  Tartpiinius  Priscua  must  be  put  on  llio  same 
footing  as  that  of  Mgeria  wilh  Numa,  or  Fortuna  with  Servius 
Tullius." 

iSchwcgler  has,  no  doubt,  come  to  a  riglit  conchision  in  rejecting 
altogether  Hionysius's  story  of  the  con(|ue8t  of  Ktruria  by  'lar- 
quinius  IViscus.  The  absurdity  of  it  is  shown  at  once  by  the 
simple  fact  that  this  cttncpiest  of  a  large  and  jjowerful  confederacy  is 
ascribed  to  a  single  victory,  and  that,  too,  achieved  not  within  the 
limits  of  Etruria  but  at  Eretum,  a  JSabine  town  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tiber !  It  is  by  such  inventions  as  this  that  Dionysius  has 
brought  discredit  on  the  early  Ixoman  history;  at  all  events  with 
those  critics  who  count  authorities  instead  of  weighing  them,  and 
place  Dionysius,  Plutarch,  Elorus,  and  Zonaras  on  the  same  lino 
with  Cicero  and  Livy.  k5ir  G.  C.  Lewis  has  also  pointed  to  another 
absurdity,^  that  Tarquin,  after  reducing  the  Etruscans  to  subjec- 
tion, "  treats  them  with  the  most  romantic  magriauimity,  exacting 
from  them  nothing  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  his  nominal 
suzerainty."  This  reproach  applies  properly  only  to  Dionysius  and 
not  to  the  history ;  but  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  does  not  draw  this  distinc- 
tion. Niebuhr  also  ridicules  the  narrative  of  Tarquui's  wars  in 
Dionysius.  "  Of  the  wars,"  he  writes,  "  ascribed  to  L.  Tarquinius, 
Dionysius,  adopting  the  forgeries  of  very  recent  annalists,  has  given 
an  intolerable  newspaj^er  account."-  Yet  though  Xiebuhr  rejects 
the  Etruscan  wars  as  wholly  unhistorical,  he  founds  a  conjecture 
upon  them  ^  that  a  Tuscan  might  have  seized  the  Ivoman  throne  ; 

1  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  472. 

2  Rom.  Gesch.  i.  374  (vol.  i,  p.  358,  Engl,  trausl.).  That  Dionysius  wrote 
after  Annuls  is  inferred  by  XiebuLr  from  the  Fasti  Triimiphales  (Ibid.  S. 
396).  8  Ibid.  397. 
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thus  reversing  the  account,  and  founding,  upon  what  he  considers 
to  be  totally  unworthy  of  belief,  another  and  different  hypothesis ! 

The  question  about  Tanaquil  and  Gaia  Csecilia  we  have  already 
examined,^  and  shown  them  to  be  identical ;  therefore  the  "  myth," 
as  Schwegler  styles  it,  could  not  have  regarded  her  as  a  Eoman  ;  and 
it  would  be  just  as  "difficult  to  discover"  why  an  Etruscan  woman 
naturalized  at  Eome  might  not  become  the  pattern  of  a  good  house- 
wife, as  why  she  might.  These  are  barren  subtleties,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  answer  them,  or  it  would  be  said  that  they  are  unan- 
swerable. Nor  is  it  easy  to  see,  according  to  ordinary  lights,  why 
a  marriage  with  an  Etruscan  woman  should  be  on  a  par,  as  regards 
credibility,  with  a  marriage  with  a  fabulous  deity,  or  a  personified 
accident. 

Schwegler 's  sixteenth  section,  and  last  of  this  book,  is  devoted  to 
the  story  of  Attus  JSTavius.  In  it  he  explains  at  length,  with  that 
confidence  which  marks  the  German  writers  of  his  school,  the  origin 
of  the  story,  as  if  he  had  been  actually  present  at  the  whole  pro- 
cess. We  need  not  follow  him  into  this  profundity,  because,  as  we 
have  before  said,  the  whole  matter  was  a  bit  of  priestcraft,  and 
evidently  so  considered  by  Livy.  But  this  forms  no  objection  to 
the  general  credibility  of  the  history  of  Tarquin. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  objections  to  this  history,  besides  his  ordinaiy 
one  of  want  of  historical  attestation,  are  the  following  i^ — "The 
wars  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  are  described  at  considerable  length  b}'- 
Dionysius ;  but,  although  he  is  acquainted  with  some  of  their 
minutest  details,  and  narrates  them  as  if  he  had  a  series  of  official 
despatches  before  him,  other  writers  omit  all  mention  of  the  majority 
of  them,  and  appear  scarcely  to  have  heard  of  their  occurrence. 
The  stories  again  which  connect  the  name  of  Tarquin  with  certain 
monuments  and  public  works,  such  as  the  statue  of  Attus  Kavius, 
are  liable  to  the  same  suspicion  of  a  legendary  origin  which  we 
have  found  in  other  similar  accounts.  They,  moreover,  fluctuate 
between  him  and  other  kings,  as  in  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter.  His  alleged  introduction  of  the 
fasces  and  other  royal  insignia,  from  Etruria,  appears  in  an  equally 
unsteady  light.  Even  if  the  narrative  of  his  reign  were  better 
attested,  many  circumstances  in  it  would  raise  a  doubt  of  its  credi- 
bility :  the  story  of  the  eagle  flying  away  with  his  cap,  and  the 
cutting  of  the  whetstone  by  Attus  Navius,  are  purely  marvellous ; 

1  Above,  p.  238,  seq.    ,  =  Credibflity,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  478. 
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tlio  iiiaiiiH-i-  dl'  lii  I  iiitroilik'tiiiii  iiilo.  JiuiiM\  un*l  ol  liin  clcctiuii  t** 
t]u3  r(i)nl  (li^Miity,  in  iinprolialilo,  and  Iuh  tiiiiiiiitliuul  wurn  a^^uiubi 
the  Liiliiis,  Sal)iiu's,  aiitl  MtniHcaiiH,  >\itli<Mit  a  hiiiglc  iiuportaiit  rc- 
vor.so,  lid  lu'vond  thu  liinit.s  ol"  ciH'dibility." 

l)i(»n}'8iu.s's  iiniiaLivd  ol"  iliu  wai-H  of  Taniuiniu.s  I'liscUH  Ih,  an  wc 
liavo  already  si'cii,  a  loiliictioii  only  iiitoii  that  liistoriaii  liiiiihulf,  ami 
not  ii[)<m  tliu  hi.siury  ;  and  lor  tlio  huiiio  reason  thcso  warn  inunt  be 
struck  t)ut  of  tho  catalo^'iie  of  "  trinnipliaiit  warrf"  with  which  Sir 
(}.  C.  Lewis  concluilcs  his  iiarap;iai)h.  There  remain  then  only  the 
wars  -with  the  Sabines  and  Latins.  The  statemifiit  that  these  arc 
conducted  "  without  a  siuf^dc  important  reverse,"  is  inccjrrect.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Sabine  A\'ar,  Tanpiin  met  with  a  reverse  so 
important  that  the  enemy  approaclied  the  walls  of  liome,  and  the 
-Romans  trembled  for  the  safety  of  their  city.^  Tarquin  was  glad 
of  a  respite  to  recruit  his  army,  and  especially  to  strengthen  his 
cavalry.  The  conquest  of  Latin m,  as  we  have  seen,  is  eilected  by 
the  reduction  of  its  cities  one  after  the  other ;  the  Latins  made  no 
united  i  (fort  for  their  defence,-  a  fact  which  shows,  as  Ave  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  there  was  not  much  political 
cohesion  in  the  Latin  League ;  and  what  little  there  may  once  have 
been  must  have  been  diminished  by  the  capture  of  Alba  Longa,  its 
metropolis,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus.  AVhcrc,  then,  is  the  incredi- 
bility, or  rather  even  the  improbability,  of  these  wars  1  Are  we  not 
to  allow  to  the  Eomans  some  superiority  of  race  and  organization  ? 
And  if  not,  how  are  we  to  account  for  their  final  concpiest  of  the 
world  ?  AVo  may  confidently  affirm  that  this  could  not  have  been 
achioved  unless  Rome  had  made  some  such  beginnings  as  we  read 
of  in  her  early  history. 

AVe  abandon  the  story  of  Attus  Xavius,  that  of  the  eagle  flying 
away  with  Tari^uin's  cap,  and  all  the  other  miraculous  parts  of  his 
history,  as  they  were  abandoned  by  all  sensible  Eomans  two  thousand 
years  ago.     Cicero  rejects  these  stories,^  but  he  does  not,  therefore, 

"^  "  IJemque  Sabijios,  qimui  a  maniibus  urbis  rcitulisset,  equitatu  fudit 
belloque  devicit." — Cic.  De  Rep.  ii.  20.  "  Itaque  treindatum  Romai  est  ;  et 
Jubia  victoria  magna  utrimquo  crede  pugnatum  est." — Li  v.  i.  36. 

2  "  Ubi  nusquam  ad  uiiiversw  rei  dimicationeDi  ventimi  est." — Liv.  i.  38. 

3  "  Sed  tameu  uonuuUi  isti,  Tite,  faciuut  imperite,  qui  in  isto  perieulo  non 
nt  a  poeta,  scd  ut  a  teste  veritatem  exigant.  Nee  dubito  quin  iideni  et  cum 
Egeria  collocutum  Numam,  et  ab  aquila  Tarquinio  apicem  imjiositum 
putent." — De  Leg.  i.  L  And  of  Attus  Navius  :  "  Omitte  igitur  lituum 
IvOinuli,  quern  in  maximo  incendio  ncgas  i)otuisse  comburi  ;  contemne  cotem 
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uncritically  reject  all  the  early  history  in  a  lump  ;  because  he  knew 
that  the  invention  and  the  belief  of  such  stories  were  in  unison 
with  the  manners  of  those  early  times ;  and  may,  perhaps,  even 
have  considered  that  the  presence  of  them  was  a  proof  of  its  genuine- 
ness ;  for,  as  we  have  before  observed,  a  wholly  rationalistic  history 
which  pretended  to  have  come  down  from  those  times  would  as- 
suredly have  been  false  and  forged. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  monuments  and  public  works  connected 
with  the  name  of  Tarquin  are  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  a  legendary 
origin,  this  is  not  saying  much,  because  everything  may  be  liable  to 
suspicion,  especially  from  critics  inclined  that  way ;  and  because 
nothing  is  adduced  to  justify  it  with  regard  to  the  public  works, 
though  they  are  invidiously  connected  with  the  statue  of  Attus 
Navius ;  unless  it  be  meant  as  a  ground  of  suspicion  that  the 
stories  "  fluctuate  between  him  (Tarquin)  and  other  kings,  as  in  the 
legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter."  But 
there  is  no  fluctuation  whatever.  The  authorities  unanimously  say 
that  Tarquinius  Priscus  vowed  the  temple  in  the  Sabine  War,  and 
prepared  the  foundations  of  it.^    AVhether  anything  was  done  by 

Attii  Navii.  !Nihil  Jebet  esse  in  pliilosopliia  commentitiis  fabellis  loci." — De 
Div.  ii.  38. 

^  "^demqiie  in  Capitoho  Jovi  Optimo  Maximo  Lello  Sabino  in  ipsa  pugna 
vovisse  faciendam." — Cic.  De  Eep.  ii,  20.  "Etaretiniad  sedeni  in  Capitolio 
Jovis,  quam  voveratbcllo  Sabino  . . .  occupat  fundamentis," — Li  v.  i.  38.  iK€7i/os 
yoip,  iv  Tou  reXevTaicp  iroXefxa}  /naxS/^isvos  irpts  '^afilvovs  ev^aro  t<3  Ai'i koI  Trj^Hpa 
Koi  rrj  'Ad7]uS.  iap  viK-qar)  ttj  fxiixjl,  vaovs  avTo7s  KaTaaicsvd'jeii/'  Koi  rhv  fxkv  (XKoinKov 
ivda  ISpvaeadai  e^ieAAe  tovs  deovs,  dvaX-q/jL/xaai  re  Kal  ;)(;ft;^aa't  fxcyaKois  i^cipyd- 
aaio,  K.  T.  A. — Dionys,  iv.  59  ;  of.  iii.  69.  "  Yoverat  Tarquinius  Priscus  rex 
bello  Sabino,  jecerat(|ue  fundamenta. " — TaiC.  Hist.  iii.  72.  AVhy  Becker 
should  assert  that  it  is  not  probable  the  elder  Tarquin  should  have  prepared 
the  foundations  is  incomprehensible.  It  is  a  gross  misinterpretation  of 
Dionysius  to  say  that  he  represents  the  elder  Tarquin  as  having  completed  the 
substruction  ("  sclbst  den  Unterbau  vollendet ").  On  the  contrary,  that  author 
says  expressly  in  the  latter  passage  :  robs  5k  defxeXlovs  ouk  e(p9a(re  Belvai 
Tov  j/e&J.  The  word  dvaX-nix/xa  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  architectural  sense,  but 
in  its  general  sense,  meaning  an  elevating,  raising.  This  is  shown,  first,  by  its 
being  followed  by  x'<'M«-  According  to  Becker's  method  the  foundation  would 
first  have  been  laid,  and  then  the  earth  heaped  up  !  For  the  foundations  of 
the  actual  building,  the  stones,  Dionysius  uses  the  word  0e,ueAio?,  \i6os  bein^; 
understood.  Second,  by  the  fact  that  the  temple  was  built  on  a  huge  plat- 
form, or  podium,  like  some  of  the  temples  at  Pompeii.  This  podium  was  what 
Tarquin  the  Elder  prepared.  Third,  because  if  Dionysius  had  here  meant  that 
this  king  finished  the  foundations,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  con- 
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SorviuH  Tiilliu.H  mu'iiiH  douMrnI.  Tlio  compli'tion  of  thn  war  ^vouM 
|>n)l»iilily  havo  t'liffroHMcd  nil  iiin  rcHoiirccM,  ami  >vliat  lie  did  in  tho 
loiijpjo  was  pcriiajn  littlr.  'I'acituH  in  thu  only  author'  who  uun- 
lioiiM  liin  part iripiit ion  in  (Ih^  work  ;  ilio  roHt  may  liavt^  omitlr'd  liiH 
HJiart^  rn>m  its  iininiporlaiicc,  Uiil  all  the  aiithoriticH  aro  a^ruvAi 
that  the  Uwiipli'  was  iliiishrd,  or  vrry  nearly  so,  ])y  Tan]uiniufl 
Su|M>rl)Us.-  TIh'  (»idy  author  I'roiu  whom  a  doubt  could  lu!  cxtrac'ted 
is  I'liny  tlu^  Kld(>r,  who  in  onc^  jilacc  represents  Tanpiinius  PriscuH 
as  employing  Volcanius  of  A'eii  to  make  th(^  statuu  f(»r  tlie  temple  ; 
whilst,  ini'onaistontiy  with  hiinsdl",  in  another  very  (h)ubtful  an<l 
perhaps  corrupt  passa^'e,  he  calls  the  artist  TurraniuH  of  Tregellu-.^ 
That  the  storios  lluctuato  is  therefore  a  random  assertion,  made, 
"stans  pedo  in  uno,"  an»l  without  that  caution  which  the  ancient 
"writers  arc  entitled  to  from  their  critics. 

The  (|uestion  about  the  introduction  of  the  fasces  and  other  royal 
insi^i^nia  is  a  mere  piece  of  anti([uarianism,  a  (question  of  millinery 
and  upholstery,  about  "whicli  ancient  authors  mi^dit  easily  dilfer 
witliout  damaging  the  credi])ility  of  the  history  in  its  more  im- 
portant points;  though,  after  all,  tliero  is  not  even  liero  so  great  a 
ditlerence  among  them  as  is  asserted.  Livy,  rightly  construed,'  says 
only  that  Komulus  took  the  twelve  lictors  from  the  Etruscans ;  and 
even  that,  as  he  shows,  "was  doubtful,  for  some  thought  the  number 
of  them  derived  from  the  twelve  augural  birds.  Tanj^uinius 
Priscus  may  have  subsequently  introduced  a  greater  pomp  from 
Etruria — the  sella  curulis,  the  ivory  sceptre,  the  embroidered 
robe,  the  golden  crown  :  not,  however,  from  having  conquered  the 
Etruscans,  but,  more  probably,  because  having  lived  among  them  in 
his  youth,  ho  felt  a  satisfiiction  in  assuming  at  Home  insignia  to 
"which  he  had  been  forbidden  to  aspire  at  Tarquinii.  But  the  "svhole 
question  is  unimportant.  That  the  manner  of  Tarquin's  introduc- 
tion into  Eome,  and  of  his  election  to  the  royal  dignity,  is  impro- 
bable, is  a  more  serious  objection.  But  w^e  confess  that  "v\'e  cannot 
see  it  in  this  light.  That  hospitable  city  "which  had  received  into 
its  bosom,  without  inquiry  or  choice,  refugees  from  all  parts,  that 

trailiction  ;  wliicli,  however,  it  may  be  said,  would  not  be  wonderful  in  that 
author.     It  is  tliis  podium,  or  basis,  that  Livy  and   Tacitus   mean  by  the 
word  fundamenta. — Eoni.  Alterth.  B,  i.  S.  395,  Anm.  767. 
^  Loc.  cit. 

2  Cic.  Be  Kep.  ii.  24  ;  Liv.  i.  53,  55  ;  Dionys.  iv.  61  ;  Tac.  loc.  cit. 

3  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  4  ;  xxv.  45,  s.  157;  of.  iii.  9,  s.  70.  ^  ].\h.  i.  8. 
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was  daily  augmenting  its  population  by  admitting  among  it  the 
conquered  peoples  around,  may  well  have  opened  its  gates  readily 
to  a  rich  stranger  like  Tarquin ;  and  those  who  read  Livy  atten- 
tively will  see  that  it  was  his  knowledge  of  this  readiness  that  in- 
duced him  to  go  thither.  The  way  in  which  he  obtained  the  crown 
has  been  already  related ;  we  have  nothing  further  to  add  to  it,  by 
way  of  convincing  those  who  hold  it  to  be  improbable.  Eut  for 
our  own  parts — the  Roman  king  being  elective,  however  much  the 
children  of  a  king  may  seem  to  have  had  a  claim  of  preference — we 
see  no  more  improbability  in  the  election  of  Tarquin  than  in  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  miraculous  circumstances 
attending  the  birth  of  Servius  TuUius. 

We  have  given  above  from  Livy  the  commonly-received  account 
of  his  birth  and  education.  There  were,  however,  several  other 
traditions  respecting  it,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was 
the  following : — As  one  day  Ocrisia — such  was  the  name  of  the 
captive  of  Corniculum — was  offering  cakes  to  the  Lar  at  the  hearth 
of  the  palace,  he  appeared  to  her  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  in  the 
shape  of  a  phallus ;  a  sort  of  extemporary  marriage  took  place,  and 
Ocrisia  became  pregnant  with  Servius  Tallius.^  There  are  several 
other  versions  of  the  story,  but  we  need  mention  only  two.  Thus 
Servius  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  female  slave  of  Tarquin's 
by  one  of  his  clients  ;2  and  another  account  of  his  genealogy  is  that 
given  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate,  frag- 
ments of  which,  engraved  on  bronze  tablets,  wore  found  at  Lyons, 
of  which  place  Claudius  was  a  native,  in  1528,  and  are  still  pre- 
served there  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts.^  In  this  speech  he 
says  :  "If  we  follow  our  own  authors,  Servius  TuUius  was  the 
son  of  the  captive  Ocrisia :  but  according  to  the  Tuscans  he  was 
the  faithful  friend  of  Cselius  Vivenna,  and  the  companion  of  all 
his  adventures.  Driven  at  length  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
from  Etruria  with  the  remainder  of  the  Cailian  army,  he  occupied 
Mount  Cselius,  which  he  named  after  his  general;  and  having 
changed  his  name,  for  his  Tuscan  one  was  Mastarna,  he  called 
himself,  as  I  have  said,  Servius  Tullius,  and  obtained  the  kingdom, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  state." 

The  true  history  of  the  birth  of  Servius  Tullius  we  cannot  hope 

1  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  70,  s.  204  ;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  627,  seq. ;  Dionys.  iv.  2. 

2  Cic.  De  Rep.  ii,  21.  '  They  are  printed  in  Gruter,  Thes.  p.  502. 
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to  (lisrovor.  It  was  a  fl<>rrrl  (.f  IIk^  palace.  Tim  loHlIinony  of  th<^ 
Kinpj'ror  ClainliuM  may  bo  jircoi»t<'(l  for  tiio  fact  Hint  tho  TuHcanH 
l)t'li»«v('(l  S(»rviuH  'riilliiis  lo  liav<^  Im'(Mi  ono  «)f  tlioir  own  o>u>foftirri. 
( 'laudiiis  wan  a  leamctl  man.  IIo  is  Haiil  to  liavo  invcntc<l  thno 
new  l(>lt(TM  of  the  nlj)lial)('t,  ami  tolmvo  written  in  (Ircek  ti  Tyrrlio- 
iii;iii  liistoiy,  in  Iwciity  Itooks,  aii'l  a  ( 'artlia^inian  Ijistory  in  ci^^'hl. 
Jliiw  lu^  ])iiihMl  liimsclf  on  llicni  may  Im  inferred  from  tlio  fart 
that  he  foumled  at  Alexandria  a  new  niusenm,  in  whieh,  and  tlwi 
old  one,  these  histories  were  to  be  alternately  recited  every 
year.^  This,  no  doubt,  brouj^ht  tho  liistory  of  ('ades  Vibenna,  and 
liis  lieutenant  ^fastarna,  into  fashion,  and  accounts  for  Tacitus 
ascribing  the  ccdonization  of  that  hill,  though  in  a  hesitating  vray, 
to  the  time  of  Taniuinius  rriseus;-  wliilo  on  tho  otlier  hand  ho 
appears  to  have  no  doubt  about  tho  Vicus  Tuscus  having  })een 
founded  at  this  time.  Tt  is  higldy  imj>robable  that  tho  Cirlian  Hill 
ahouhl  liave  b(M^n  left  uninliabitcd  till  tlie  time  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  and  wo  have  already  shown  that  it  was  most  likely  colo- 
nized in  tho  time  of  Ivomulus.  That  Tar([uin,  however,  through 
tho  connexion  of  his  wife  Tanaquil  with  Etruria — and  it  is  she 
who  plays  tho  prominent  part  in  bringing  forwards  Servius  Tullius 
— may  have  been  assisted  in  liis  wars  by  an  Etruscan  condoitiere 
with  his  band,  that  this  band  may  have  been  cantoned  about  tho 
Yicus  Tuscus,  and  have  been  of  no  slight  service  in  aiding  Servius 
to  usurp  the  crown,  is  not  altogether  improbable.  Livy  says  that 
he  was  supported  by  a  strong  guard,  and  Dionysius  states  the  same 
thing/^  But  this  seems  to  point  to  the  mercenary  band  of  a  con- 
dottiere  ;  relying  upon  which,  ho  was  able  to  set  tho  patricians  at 
defiance,  especially  as  he  was  also  supported  by  the  affections  of 
the  plebeians,  now  a  numerous  and  powerful  body,  whom  ho  had 
gained  by  bribery  and  by  paying  their  debts.'*  He  was  the  first 
king  who  was  able  to  dispense  with  an  election  in  the  regular 

1  Suet  Claml.  42. 

*  "  Mox  Cwliuin  appellitatimi  (montem  Querquetul.iniun)  a  Csele  Vibenna, 
qui  dux  gentis  Etnisca%  qiuim  aiixilium  appellatiim  cluctavissct,  sedem  oani 
accopcrat  a  Tarquinius  Frisco,  scu  qiiis  alius  regum  dcdit :  nam  scriptoros  in 
eo  dissentiunt  ;  cetera  non  ambigua  sunt,  magnas  eas  copias  per  plana  etiam 
ac  foro  propiuqua  habitasse,  unde  Tuscinyi  vicu7ii  e  rocabiilo  advenanim  dicta.'' 
— Ann,  iv.  65. 

'  "Pnosidio  firmo  munitiis." — Liv.  i.  41  :  laxvpay  x^^P^  ''"^P*  avroy  ^xa-:'. — 
Lib.  ir.  c.  5. 

*  "Obwratosqne  pomnia  !;ua  libcraviss^ct."— Cic.  De  Kpp.  21. 
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form ;  tliat  is,  througli  an  Interrex  wlio  proposed  him  to  the  people; 
which  term,  being  still  confined  to  the  Comitia  Curiata,  included 
only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  population.  He,  however,  took  care 
to  have  his  usurpation  confirmed  some  time  afterwards  in  the 
regular  way  by  proposing  himself  to  the  people,  and  procuring  a 
lex  curiata  de  iinperio.^ 

The  Emperor  Claudius  was  not  the  first  who  brought  forwards 
this  account  of  the  Etruscan  origin  of  Servius  Tullius.  Such  an 
origin  had  been  adverted  to  by  Trogus  Pompeius,  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  passage  occurs  in  a  speech  of 
Mithridates,  which  Justin  has  inserted  literally,  as  it  stood  in 
Trogus,  and  runs  as  follows :  "  Hanc  illos  (Eomanos)  regibus 
omnibus  legem  odiorum  dixisse :  scilicet  quia  ipsi  tales  reges 
habuerint,  quorum  etiam  nominibus  erubescant,  aut  pastores  Abori- 
ginum,  aut  haruspices  Sabinorum,  aut  exsules  Corinthiorum,  aut 
servos  vernasque  Thuscorum,  aut,  quod  honoratissimum  nomen  fuit 
inter  hsec,  Superbos."^  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  from  the  con- 
nexion in  which  the  words  "  servos  vernasque  Thuscorum  "  stand 
to  the  sentence,  that  Servius  Tullius  is  here  meant ;  and  therefore 
the  tradition  must  not  only  have  been  known,  but  even  have 
gained  some  acceptance,  at  the  time  when  Livy  and  Dionysius 
wrote,  though  these  authors  have  neglected  to  notice  it. 

Professor  Newman  remarks  :  "  Unless  we  are  to  discard,  as 
totally  false,  the  tradition  that  the  sons  of  Ancus  instigated  the 
murder  of  Tarquin,  we  ought  apparently  to  regard  it  as  meaning 
that  a  violent  faction  of  the  greater  clans  had  conspired  to  recover 
their  lost  supremacy  by  this  atrocious  means.     Hereditary  succes- 

1  Such  appears  to  be  Cicero's  meaning,  De  Eep.  ii.  21,  "Non  commisit  se 
patribus  : "  that  is,  he  did  not  permit  the  Senate  to  appoint  an  Interrex. 
This  agrees  with  the  account  of  Dionysius  (iv.  8,  seqq.)^  the  details  of  which, 
however,  are  evidently  a  rhetorical  invention.  The  account  of  Livy  (i.  41) 
is  somewhat  different.  He  agrees  with  the  other  two  authorities  in  stating 
that  Servius  seized  the  crown  "injussu  poj)uli," — that  is,  without  proposal 
of  him  by  an  Interrex  to  the  people,  and  therefore  without  their  choice  ;  but 
says  that  he  reigned  "  voluntate  patrum,"  Avhich  seems  hardly  to  have  been 
the  case.  Yet  voluntas  is  very  far  from  auctoritas,  and  may  mean  only 
acquiescence,  connivance.  They  ventured  not  to  take  any  steps  against  the 
usurpation,  but  they  did  not  give  it  their  sanction,  Livy  also  says  that 
Servius  obtained  a  vote  of  the  people  (i.  46),  but  at  a  later  period,  after 
waging  some  successful  wars,  and  reforming  the  constitution.  And  this  seems 
most  probable. 

2  Justin,  xxxviii.  6  ;  cf.  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  718. 
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nion  Imd  not  oncn  Imth  ii('t«-il  on  in  1ioin«<  ;  mi<l  it  i'h  ixit  {irobubln 
ilmt  tho  HOUH  (if  AiiciiM,  if  jtroiiiplr.l  by  ihthoiiuI  luotivcH,  could 
Imvo  hoiKMl  lo  |iiulit  bv  tlu'  criiiu'."  ' 

Tlirn'  scciiiM  to  \ni  a  ^ood  deal  ol  tnilli  in  tlicHo  oliHiTvatioiiH  ; 
aiul,  if  NV(>  rc^'Jinl  tlie  coiiHiiinicy  of  tbc  sous  of  AnciiH  as  an  att«'nii»t 
of  i\w  ])iitricians  to  j^ot  rid  of  th(<  Taniuiiiian  clynasty,  it  will  H<;rv«) 
to  (ixplaiii  iimny  circuiiislaiiccs  (»!'  tin'  narrative).  It  fibowrt  wliy 
Sorviiis  coidd  not  coniniil  iiiiiisclf  to  the  Senatr.  or  l^utricians — iion 
coviniisit  .sr  jxttrihiis — and  allow  tbcni  to  ajijtoint  an  Intt'rrcx  for 
oloctin<4  a  king  ;  why  lio  surronndcd  liinisdf  with  a  guard,  and 
courted  tho  ]»l('brians  ;  why  'rana(iuil,  though  sin;  liad  Hons,  or 
granilsons,  of  hrr  own  growing  up,  wished  to  make;  him  king; 
bocause  those  youtlis  wore  not  old  enough  to  assert  tlieir  ])reten- 
sions,  and  Servius  might  keep  the  throne  for  them. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  all  these  things  might  have  been  equally 
done  by  8ervius  had  he  been  no  Etruscan,  l)ut  only  a  Latin,  an 
obliged  and  humble  dependent  of  Tarquin  and  Tanaiiuil  ;  though, 
in  tliat  case,  we  do  not  so  well  see  whence  his  guard — his  prcesi' 
(finui  Jirtnuuiy  as  Livy  calls  it — can  have  come.  For  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  had  a  guard  as  prcefectus  ^irbi,  or  warden 
of  the  city.  Schwegler's  objections  to  his  being  an  Etruscan,  drawn 
from  his  reforms,-  are  of  no  weight,  because  we  do  not  know  much 
about  the  Etruscan  constitution  ;  and  because,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  a  king  of  Rome  must  have  dealt  with  the  IJoman  people 
and  constitution  according  to  the  materials  which  he  found,  and 
not  have  gone  to  Etruria  for  a  model.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
argument  drawn  from  his  conciliating  the  Latins  ;  which  is  only 
what  any  politic  prince  would  have  done,  and  is  not  of  the  least 
force  in  proving  him  a  Latin  by  birth.  Nor  can  any  argument  be 
derived  from  tlie  name  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  may  have  been 
merely  an  adopted  one,  just  as  Tanaquil  called  herself  Gaia  Ctecilia. 
But  the  w^iole  subject  is  involved  in  obscurity.  All  that  we  can 
see  plainly  is  that  there  w^as  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Tarquinian 
dynasty  ;  that  it  was  favoured  by  the  patricians ;  that  Servius 
Tullius  frustrated  it,  partly  by  a  display  of  force,  partly  through 
the  favour  of  the  plebeians,  and  succeeded  in  seizing  the  throne. 
But  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  is  hardly  justified  in  saying  that  he  "  acquires 
the  royal  office  as  son-in-law  of  the  late  king,  and  by  the  assistance 

1  Kegal  Eomo,  p.  13S.  Professor  Kewiriaii,  however,  lakes  Servius  to  Lave 
l)een  a  Latin.  2  b.  i.  S.  718. 
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and  favour  of  Tanaquil  liis  queen."  ^  His  relationship  to  the  lato 
king  would  have  given  him  no  title  to  the  crown,  nor  would  the 
favour  of  Tanaquil,  though  she  undoubtedly  aided  him  in  seizing  it 
hy  her  encouragement,  and  stratagem. 


SECTION  IX. 

riKST  ACTS   OF   SERVIUS   TULLIUS — HIS   NEW   CONSTITUTION. 

Servius  proceeded  to  fortify  his  newly- acquired  power  no 
less  by  his  private  than  by  his  public  policy.  And,  lest  he 
should  experience  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  Tarquin's 
cliildren  as  Tarquin  had  from  those  of  Ancus,  he  betrothed 
two  of  his  daughters  to  the  princes  Lucius  and  Aruns 
Tarquin.  But  human  counsels  could  not  prevail  over  the 
laws  of  fate,  nor  prevent  the  jealousy  and  envy  which 
accompany  that  high  station  from  filling  even  his  own 
family  with  disloyalty  and  hatred. 

A   war    undertaken    against    the   Veientines    and    other 

Etruscans — for  the  truce  with  Yeii  had  now  expireed — served 

very  opportunely  to   maintain   tranquillity  at   home.      The 

valour  and  fortune  of  Tullius  shone  forth  conspicuously  in 

that  war.     By  the  defeat  of  a  vast  army  of  the  enemy  he 

assured  his  throne,   and  under  the  prestige  of  this  victory 

returned  to  Eome,  no  longer  doubtful  of  the  issue,  whether  it 

might  be  necessary  for  him  either  to  test  the  disposition  of 

the  patricians  towards  him,  or  that  of  the  jplebs.     For  he  now 

undertook   by   far   the   greatest   of  any  work   that   can  be 

accomplished  in  time  of  peace  ;  in  order  that,  as  Num^a  had 

been  the  author  of  religious  law,  so  he  himself   might  go 

down  to  posterity  as  the  founder  of  the  various  orders  of  the 

state,  as  they  are  marked  out  by  the  different  degrees  of  rank 

and  fortune.     For  it  was  now  that  he  instituted  the  census, 

an  institution  which  w^as  to  prove  the  greatest  benefit  in  so 

vast  an  empire.     By  this  the  various  offices  of  war  and  peace 

were  not  to  be  discharged  indiscriminately,  and  by  the  head, 

but  according  to  the  means  and  fortune  of  those  w^ho  under- 

^  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  483. 
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took    lliclll.         llrIK  (•    Ihc   (list  I-JImiI  inll    itf    llh-    |.r(.j.li'    JntO  clOAACS 

niitl   ('('lit  lilies,   niiil    llial    order    dl"    tliiiiLj.s    uri.sing    from    the 
I'l'lisus,  adapU'tl  l'»  I'olli  (k'uco  and  war. 

RiiMAHKS. — ^,Vo  urn  now  arrived  at  tlio  luoni  important  «!poch  of 
the  nML,'n  of  S(>rviuH,  and  indeed  oi*  tln'  wliolc  r(';^'al  jxiriod-  tlm  Ser- 
vian Iferonn.  I'.ut  Ix-lunMyo  enter  upon  this,  \\lii(di  will  demand  u 
review  d'  I  lie  ^vlu)ll^  lunnan  constitution,  wo  will  say  a  few  words 
on  (he  Iransaetions  which  ]u'ece(K'd  it. 

At  p.  7'2'.\  Sch welder  nmuirks  :  ''  Tho  common  tradition  tliat 
Servius  Tullius  ohtained  tlio  throne  more  particularly  by  bcin;;  the 
son-indaw  of  the  king,  and  by  being  advised  and  .support(.'d  by 
Tana([uil,  is  clogged  with  dilliculties  in  another  respect.  As  tho 
sons  of  'rar([iiin,  Lucius  and  A  runs,  are  married  to  daughters  of 
Servius  Tullius,  they  would,  if  Servius  had  been  wedded  to  a 
daughter  of  Tanpiiu,  have  taken  to  wife  their  nieces,  the  dauglitera 
of  their  sister  ;  although,  according  to  the  Koman  view,  this  was 
incest.  ]Oven  in  the  imperial  times,  when  the  Emperor  Claudius 
gave  tho  first  example  of  such  a  marriage,  it  excited  great  and 
iinivorsal  disapprobation.  "We  must,  therefore,  relinquish  either  tho 
one  account  or  the  other  ;  and  doubtless  the  first,  of  Servius  having 
been  the  son-in-law  of  Tarij^uin  :  since  tho  marriage  of  the  younger 
Tarquins  with  tho  daughters  of  Servius  has  incomparably  a  more 
historical  character." 

AVo  must  confess  that  we  cannot  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 
There  were  not  two  conllicting  accounts  respecting  Servius  having 
been  the  son-in-law  of  Tarquin,  though  Cicero,  it  is  true,  does  not 
mention  that  circumstance.  But  there  were  two  conflicting  accounts 
whether  the  younger  Tarquins  were  the  sons  or  grandsons  of 
Prisons ;  and  probability  would  show  them  to  have  been  his  grand- 
sons. In  this  case  they  would  have  married  their  cousins ;  to 
which  there  would  have  been  no  objection,  and  especially  in  a  royal 
family.  In  fact,  these  marriages  may  bo  regarded  as  a  further 
proof  that  the  younger  Tarquins  were  the  grandsons  of  Prisons. 

The  Etruscan  war  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  Livy  and  Cicero 
mention  only  briefly,^  was  probably  of  longer  duration  than 
one  campaign.  Tho  Easti  Triumphales  appear  to  mention  threo 
triumphs.     But  that  it  lasted  twenty  years,  as  Dionysius  statcs,- 

1  Liv.  i.  42  i  Cic.  De  Kcp.  ii.  21.  ^  Lib.  iv.  c.  27,  fi^ij. 
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and  that  the  result  of  it  was  nothing  less  than  the  confirmation  of 
the  Eoman  empire  over  all  Etruria,  it  is  impossible  to  believe. 

Before  Ave  describe  the  political  reforms  introduced  by  Servius 
Tullius,  we  will  take  a  view  of  the  Eoman  constitution  as  it  existed 
before  those  reforms,  and  then  proceed  to  consider  the  alterations 
made  by  Servius. 

THE   ROMAN   CONSTITUTION   UNDER   THE   KINGS. 

The  Eoman  constitution  as  it  existed  under  the  kings  is  a  most 
intricate  subject.  Volumes  have  been  written  upon  it,  yet  scholars 
are  not  yet  agreed  even  upon  the  nature  of  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent institutions ;  as,  for  instance,  the  early  j^opulus  and  2^^^^, 
the  Comitia  Curiata,  the  Auctoritas  Patrum,  &c.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  early  constitution 
that  should  not  be  liable  to  some  objections.  We  have  attempted 
in  the  following  sketch  only  to  give  what  seemed  to  us  the  most 
probable  description  of  it ;  that  is,  which  appeared  liable  to  the 
fewest  objections,  and  therefore  the  most  consistent.  Whether  this 
object  has  been  attained  the  reader  must  judge  ;  all  that  it  becomes 
us  to  say  about  it  is,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  careful  inquiry, 
instituted  without  any  previous  theories  or  prejudices,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  best  of  our  judgment  and  knowledge. 

We  will  first  consider  the  composition  of  the  Eoman  people. 

The  population  of  Eomulus,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
Palatine  city,  consisted  only  of  his  own  immediate  followers,  called 
Eamnes ;  to  whom  were  afterwards  added  the  Luceres,  composed, 
as  some  think,  of  the  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Asylum,  augmented  probably  afterwards  by  some  Etruscans  who 
had  aided  him  in  his  wars  against  the  Sabines.  At  a  later  period 
a  still  greater  increase  took  place  by  the  addition  of  the  Sabines 
themselves ;  who,  as  we  have  already  related,  became  incorporated 
with  the  earlier  settlers,  and  ultimately  formed  with  them  the 
Eoman  nation.  Other  additions  subsequently  took  place  by  the 
incorporation  of  conquered  peoples  ;  but  it  was  the  three  races 
before  mentioned,  the  Eamnes,  the  Luceres,  and  the  Titles,  or 
Sabines,  that  are  regarded  as  the  original  and  genuine  stem- tribes 
of  the  Eomans. 

From  these  three  races  naturally  arose  a  division  of  the  whole 
nation  into  three  tribes,  bearing  their  respective  names  ;  whence  the 
term  tribus  to  denote  a  division  of  the  people  for  political  purposes, 
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iirirrwiiids  iipitlit'd  to  any  hucIi  diviHion,  \vitlioiit  n'HjM>ct  of  iniiiilH'r. 
'J'luH  ttrm  >vi»iil»l  nut,  of  (^ourHo,  Imvo  como  into  uh<'  Iwforo  tho 
SiiliiiK^  iinioM  ;  l>ul  it  Hcfins  luitiiiiil  to  HiippoHt^  tliiit,  Ix-fon;  thin 
lM»ri()(l,  thi*  I'amiM'M  aiiti  I.iiccrcH  \vfi««  Hu])j('('t  to  crrtuiii  |»(jliti«;ul 
diviHioiiH  ;  ainl  i(  a|i|>(>arH  (M'rtiiiii  iliat  thn  KitinncH,  at  IcuHt,  iiiiiHt 
luivo  Ihm'II  previously  divided  into  (jeutcH  and  nir'uv.  For  \vlmt  cIho 
couM  liavo  l)i't>n  tlio  cuv'nv  irtrrfSj  uliicli  were  bituatt'd  on  the  I'ala- 
tino  Hill,  l)ut  ilic  balls  avIum-c  tlu?  iiiuniiian  nwialcH  nn't  ?  It  in 
inipossil)lo  tlait  tlu^  KNunulcaii  state  could  liavo  gono  on  "witlujut 
sonio  such  organization  ;  hut,  ior  a  general  view  of  the  constitution, 
it  sullices  to  regard  the  state  after  tlu!  Sabine  union. 

The  three  tribes  then  formed  wen*,  as  wo  learn  from  Varro,  con- 
nected with  a  similar  tlivision  of  the  iKicr  lioinainis,  or  Jioman 
territory.^  At  the  head  of  each  tribe  was  a  triluiins^  who  may  be 
considered  as  their  connuander  in  war;-  for  the  wliolo  lifmiiilean 
constitution  was  doubtless  contrived,  in  the  first  instiince,  for 
Avarlike  purpi>ses — the  forming  of  a  militia  ;  but,  as  tlio  men 
caj>able  of  bearing  arms  alone  enjoyed  civil  rights,  the  arrangement 
Avas  also  political.  The  members  of  the  same  tribe  were  called 
trihiilcsy  and  those  of  the  same  curia,  c/z/vWo-.*^ 

The  curia  was  a  subdivision  of  each  tribe  into  ten  parts;  and 
thus  the  whole  poj)nh(s — that  is,  the  whole  army,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  poi)ulation  enjoying  the  Jus  suj'rac/ii,  or  vote 
— -was  contained  in  thirty  curiie.  At  the  head  of  each  curia  was 
a  patrician  priest,  called  curio,  who  performed  the  sacred  rites 
proper  to  it,  in  its  house  of  assembly,  or  hall,  called  curia.^ 
In  each  of  these  halls  was  a  statue  of  Juno  Curitis,  with  a  mensay 
or  altar.''  There  were  also  other  curial  priests,  called  jiamines.^ 
On  feast-days,  the  curiales  appear  to  have  dined  together  in  these 

1  "  Ager  E 0111  aims  jniiinim  di visas  in  parteis  tris,  a  quo  tribus  appellata 
Tationsmm,  Eainuiuin,  Luccrum." — Ling.  Lat.  v.  55. 

*-'  "  Trilnini  niilitum  quod  terui  tribus  tribubus  Ranmiiun,  Lucenim,  Titium 
oliin  ad  exercitum  mittebantur." — Ibid.  81. 

3  "Curiales  ejusdeni  curia%  ut  tribulcs  et  municipes." — Paul.  Diac.  ji.  49. 

^  "  Curiones  dicti  a  curiis,  qui  fiuut  ut  in  his  sacra  faciant." — Yarr.  L.  L. 
V.  83.  "  Cuvionium  a?s  dicebatur,  quod  dabatur  curioiii  ob  sacerdotium  curi- 
ouatus."— Paul.  Diac.  p.  49  (Miill.). 

^  "  Curiales  meusse,  iu  quibus  immolabatur  Junoni,  qua?  curis  appellata 
est." — Kiem,  p.  64.  Dionysius  also  mentions  these  tables,  rpaireCai,  as  placed 
there  by  I'atius  (ii.  50),  but  distinguishes  them  from  the  altars ;  ef.  lb.  66. 

*'  "  Curiales  flamines  curiarum  sacerdotes. " — ^^Paul.  Diac.  loc.  cir. 
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halls. ^  That  the  curiae  were  subdivided  into  decurise  rests  only 
on  the  authority  of  Dionysius.  Of  the  political  functions  of  the 
members  of  the  curiae  we  shall  speak  presently. 

Besides  these  curia),  or  halls,  there  was  also  the  Curia  Calabra, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  House  of  Convocation,  or  place 
of  assembly  for  the  priests ;  where  they  proclaimed  on  what  day  of 
the  month  the  Nones  would  happen. ^ 

The  third  and  last  subdivision  of  the  people  was  into  gentesy  for 
which  we  can  find  no  better  English  name  than  clans. 

The  members  of  a  gens  were  not  necessarily  blood-relations  :  the 
institution  was  political,  like  the  curiae,  though  we  cannot  so  easily 
point  out  for  what  purpose,  but  also  most  probably  with  a  view  to 
military  organization.  The  principal  passage  respecting,  the  gentes 
is  the  following  one  of  Cicero  :  ^ — "  Gentiles  sunt  qui  inter  se  eodem 
nomine  sunt.  Non  est  satis.  Qui  ab  ingenuis  oriundi  sunt.  Ke 
id  quidem  satis  est.  Quorum  majorum  nemo  servitutem  servivit. 
Abest  etiam  nunc.  Qui  capite  non  sunt  deminuti.  Hoc  fortasse 
satis  est." 

This  being  a  formal,  logical  dehnition,  of  course  pretends  to  the 
greatest  accuracy.  We  see,  then,  that  the  general  mark  of  recogni- 
tion was  the  same  name,  and  that  blood-relationship  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter,  except  in  so  far  that  blood  relations  bear  the 
same  name.  Cicero  begins  from  the  most  general  term.  The  same 
name  includes  all  belonging  to  the  gens,  or  clan,  but  the  same 
blood  would  not.  Hence  the  members  of  a  gens  were  not  necessarily 
any  more  related  by  blood  than  the  members  of  a  curia.  The  quali- 
fications for  a  gens  were  not  blood,  but  to  have  been  born  free 
(ingenuus),  and  not  to  have  forfeited  civil  rights  (non  capite  demi- 
nut  us). 

Paul  the  Deacon  gives  another  definition  much  to  the  same 
purpose  :  "  Gentilis  dicitur  ex  eodem  genere  ortus,  et  is  qui  simili 
nomine  appellatur,  ut  ait  Cincius :  gentiles  mihi  sunt,  qui  meo 
nomine  appellantur."  ^ 

This  definition  is  not  so  logical  and  accurate  as  Cicero's ;  but  it 
shows  still  more  clearly  that  blood-relationship  was  not  necessary, 
because  it  includes  both  blood-relations  {eodem  genere  orti)  and  those 

1  Diouys.  loc.  cit. 

2  "  Calabra  curia  dicebatur,  ubi  tantiun  ratio  eacrorum  gerebatur." — Paul. 
Diac.  p.  49  ;  cf.  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  13,  vi.  27.  ^  Top.  6. 

*  Paul.  Piac.  p.  di  (Mull) 
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"Nvlio  nil'  only  (III led   l>y  tin*  8iim<>   iiiuiim  (i^nl  simili  nomine  apjt^l 
litntnr). 

'V\u'  tiMilli  of  llu'Mo  (li'liiiltiiiiiH,  liowovcT,  in  c<»ntcHtc«l  by  iJi;(k«;r,' 
who  oppiKsi'H  to  it  tho  I'nllijwiii^'  |)u.s.sa^'«»  fVoiii  Vurro  :  - — "  I't  in 
lioiiiinihiis  (jua'tliiin  .sunt  a^niitioncH  nc  ^'cnlilitatcM,  eic  in  vcrliin  :  ut 
t'uini  al)  .i!niiii<>  linmiiifs  oiti  J'.niilii,  uc,  ^'entiles;  Hie  ab /Kuiilii 
uoniiuo  iloclinata'  voces  in  ^cntilituto  noniinali." 

*' This  passage,"  says  JJuckcr,  "  wlii«h  Niebnhr  ^'(!ts  rid  of  ko 
easily,''  shows,  howuver,  this  much  :  that  X'arro  li^'urcd  to  hiniHcU* 
ail  yluuilius  as  slcMu-Iathor  of  tho  wliolo  t/fus  vKniilia ;  and  not  that 
it  could  havo  been  constitutud  of  ([uito  diirercnt  pcirsonB,  not  related 
by  "blood,  but  b(>aring  a  common  political  name.  That  miglit  liavo 
heen  possiMc^  at  Athens,  hut  not  at  IJome." 

Tho  objection  is  (juito  futile.  TIk!  jjassa^^j  cannot  be  tortured 
into  meaning  "that  Varro  ligured  to  himself  an  .Kmilius  as  8t(;m- 
father  of  the  irho/e  (jois  A'AniViii."  Of  course  those  descended  from 
^Emilius  would  hear  his  name,  and  ho  gentiles ;  hut  tlio  question 
is,  wo\dd  these  include  a//  the  .Kinilii  ?  AVere  there  not  other 
^Kmilii,  who  did  not  trace  their  origin  to  a  man  named  J'^milius  ? 
For  Varro's  j)urpose,  it  v/as  not  material  whether  there  were  sucli 
or  not ;  it  sutHced  for  his  illustration  to  compare  the  cases  of  a 
noun  to  the  fannly  of  a  man.  8uch  a  passage,  therefore,  cannot 
weigh  for  a  moment  against  tlic  two  heforo  (quoted,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  give  an  accurate  delinition  of  the  word  ycntili^. 

Becker  then  proceeds  to  argue,  after  Gottling,  as  follows: — It  is 
not  to  he  supposed  that  the  Latins  and  Sahines  gave  u])  their  family 
names  when  they  were  admitted  into  the  Eonian  patriciate.  Thus 
wo  find  the  TuUii,  Servilii,  Quinctii,  t^'c,  admitted  as  patricians, 
and  consetpiciitly  into  the  curiiu,  without  changing  their  names, 
though,  heiiig  admitted  into  other  (/entes,  they  should  havo  given 
them  up. 

Here  we  may  ask,  AVhy  was  it  necessary  that  they  should  bo 
admitted  into  other  (jentes  i  It  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  have  a 
[fcas^  in  order  to  belong  to  a  curia ;  but  these  Latins  might  have 
been  made  into  lioman  <jenteSj  and  yet  have  been  suffered  to  retain 
their  original  names. 

o 

1  Eum.  Alterth.  B.  ii.  Abth.  i.  S.  37  ;  cf.  Gottling,  Staatsv.  S.  62. 

'^  Ling.  Lat.  viii.  4. 

*  '*  Aber  so  gloiclinisswcise  wio  er  liier  rcdot,  wiirde  Avahrlieh  or  selbst 
es  sich  verheteu  habeu  ilim  eiue  seiche  Erwabuung  buchstablich  als  eine  his- 
torisclie  Bcliauptmig  ausziilcgen." — Niebubr,  Rom.  Gesch,  i.  321?. 
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The  argument  seems  to  be,  that  to  be  admitted  into  a  curia  tbey 
must  first  have  been  admitted  into  a  gens,  as  each  curia  consisted 
of  only  ten  gentes.  But  this  rests  upon  nothing  at  all,  except  an 
inference  of  Niebuhr's,  from  a  passage  in  Dionysius,^  where  it  is 
said  that  the  curiae  were  divided  into  decurice,  or  decads.  Dionysius 
is  the  only  author  who  says  this ;  but,  though  he  is  not  a  very  good 
authority  on  the  Eoman  constitution,  still  it  is  not  improbable  that 
as  each  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  curiae,  so  each  curia  may  have 
been  divided  into  ten  decuriae.  ^N'iebuhr  conjectured  that  these 
decuriae  were  the  same  as  the  gentes,  and  that  there  was  thus  in 
each  tribe  ten  curiae,  and  a  hundred  gentes.  But  there  is  no  method 
of  connecting  decuria  with  geiis.  Dionysius  must  have  known  the 
difference,  if  there  had  been  any ;  and  if  there  was  none,  why  two 
names  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  gentes  there  were  in  a 
curia,  or  whether  there  was  the  same  number  in  each.  The  number 
may  have  varied  according  to  the  numerosity  of  the  gentes  which 
composed  it ;  for  we  must  assume  that  some  gentes  were  more 
powerful  and  numerous  than  others.  And  though  these  divisions 
by  tens  and  hundreds  may  have  been  those  originally  established, 
yet  we  may  presume  that  they  were  not  unalterable,  if  political 
necessity  demanded  a  change. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Eamnes,  for  instance,  were  first 
divided  into  a  hundred  gentes.  It  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to 
a  gens  that  a  patrician  family  should  have  been  at  its  head ;  and 
when  Eomulus  appointed  his  first  Senate  of  a  hundred  members,  he 
made,  by  that  act,  so  many  patrician  families. 

*'  That  the  gentes^^  says  Becker,^  "  were  not  a  mere  political  insti- 
tution appears  to  follow  from  their  having  sacra  privata.  Had  it 
been  a  political  division  like  the  curiae,  the  sacra,  like  those  of  the 
curiae,  would  have  been  public." 

We  believe  that  in  its  origin  the  institution  was  political,  and 
that,  agreeably  to  the  Greek  descent  of  Eomulus,  it  was  taken  from 
a  Greek  custom.  On  this  subject  Schwegler  says  :^  "This  view 
(that  the  institution  was  political)  is  recommended  by  the  analogy 
of  the  old  Attic  constitution.  In  this,  each  of  the  twelve  phratriae 
was  divided  into  thirty  gentes  (yevrj),  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
them  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty.  These  fixed  numbers 
show  that  we  cannot  here  think  of  natural  relationship,  or  kindred ; 
and  further,  it  is  expressly  handed  down  that  the  bond  of  union  of 
1  Lib.  ii.  c.  7.  ^  g,  39,  3  g_  ^  g_  g^g^ 
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tlicfo  (jfufts  w'liH  not  1»1«>()«1  n<Iiit-i(HiHlilj»,  or  a  roiniiion  <loHCc»iit,  but 
II  conniuinioii  of  lioly  ritcH.  NfVcrtlirli'.'^H  (Iicmo  <'(iiiiminiiti»H  urn 
calli'il  ytiti,  llit^  iikmiiIhth  of  tlicMii  yivn'iTui^  and  ovmi  ofiayuKukTK;, 
us  if  (li(\v  liatl  1»('(>M  laniily  rclat  ioiiH." ' 

r.iit  lliuiiL,'li  (lie  iiistihiliiiii  was  iiiosl,  probably  jxilitical,  ynt  iho 
connoxioii  botwoon  Hh'  iiuiiilx'rH  of  ii  t/mM  wan  niucli  luoro  intiniab*, 
and  as  it  wvn'i  wacrcd,  than  lliat  bctwccMi  tb«  iiicmbcrH  of  a  ruria. 
'rh(»s(',  >vilb  rt>^'ard  to  one  anotiicr,  wcn^  merely  cari<tl<s  ;  ^vllile  tlio 
iiiciiibers  of  a  /av/s  wcrt*  not  only  f/tHttfrs,  but  also  bon;  tbo  same 
[)roi)er  nanu>,  as  if  tli(\v  bad  bcl(tn;^'('d  to  oik'  family. 

It  is  bardly  possible  tliat  all  tbe  families  belon^'in^  to  a  gens 
M't>re  ])atriiian,  tliougb  tins  bas  been  assumed.  Indeed  there  aro 
passages  Avbieli  eontradict  such  an  assum])ti()n.  Livy,  <leacribing 
the  i/ens  Fabia  goin;^'  forLli  to  tlio  Veientine  war,  says:  "  Sex  et 
trtM'enti  militt^s,  oiuhcs  /xifrliii,  otnncs  iniins  (j/rittisy  i^norum  iieminem 
dui'em  spi^rueret  egn>gius  (piibuslibet  temporibus  senatus,  ibant, 
ifniu,'<  /(imi/iiV  viribus  Wucnti  po[)ulo  i)esti'm  minitantes."  - 

Tbo  Fabii  aro  hero  described  as  not  only  of  one  (/ens  ;  it  is  also 
added  that  thoy  were  all  patricians,  all  of  one  fiimily.  Xow  unless 
a  gens  might  have  contained  different  families,  not  related  by  blood, 
and  plebeian  families  as  well  as  patrician,  these  additions  would 
have  been  unnecessary.  It  would  have  sufficed  to  say  that  the 
Fabian  gens  went  forth  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  every  Eoman  would  have  understood  that  they  were  all 
patricians,  all  of  one  family. 

So  also  the  well  known  decree  of  the  gens  ]\ranlia,  after  the 
condemnation  of  j\I.  jNIanlius  Capitolinus,  "  Decreto  gentis  ]Manlii« 
neminem  ])atn'cinni  M.  ^lanlium  vocari  licet."  ^  There  were  there- 
fore plebeian  families  of  the  same  gens. 

Now,  in  the  original  constitution  of  Eoraulus,  what  were  these 
plebeians  that  made  part  of  a  gens  ?  Might  they  not  have  been 
the  clients  ? 

The  client  appears  to  have  borne  the  name  of  his  patron,  and 
therefore,  if  he  w^as  an  ingenntis,  he  was  the  gentilis  of  his  patron. 
Becker   allows  that  the  client  belonged  to   the  gens,   but   adds, 

^  KoX  01  /jLeTexovTes  rov  ycuovs  yei/prjrai  koX  6/jLoya.\aKTes,  yeuei  /xhv  oh  Trpoa-^- 
Kovres,  eK  Se  ttjs  crvv65ou  outco  TrpocrayopevS/xeuoi. —  Poll.  yiii.  111.  rfvurJTai: 
ov  {yevovs)  ot  /ierexoi'Tes  ^KaXovvro  yeuurJTai,  ov  Kara  y4vos  dAArjAots  TrpoaTJ- 
K0i/T€s,  ovde  dirh  Tov  avTov  aifxaTos,  dWoL  KOivtiiviav  rivd  I';(;oi'T6s  crvyy^viKvu 
opylcov,  d<p'  Sv  opyeoiyes  u>vo^d(TOr](xav.  —  Etym.  M. 

2  Lib.  ii.  49.  3  cic.  Phil.  i.  13  ;  cf.  Liv.  vi.  20. 
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probably  without  "being  a  gentilis;  but  how,  bearing  tlie  name  of 
the  gens,  and  belonging  to  the  gens,  he  was  not  a  gentilis,  Becker 
does  not  explain  ;  ^  nor  does  he  adduce  any  authorities  in  support 
of  his  opinion.  But  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  this  assertion ; 
because,  as  the  curice  were  composed  of  gentes,  the  client,  as  a 
gentilis,  would  have  been  a  member  of  them,  and  have  bad  the 
jus  suffragii :  whereas,  after  Niebuhr,  he  holds  the  theory  that  the 
Curiate  Comitia  were  composed  entirely  of  patricians.  "VYe  have 
already  shown,  however,  and  shall  still  further  show,  that  there 
must  have  been  plebeian  families  in  the  gentes;  and  if  these 
were  not  the  clients,  there  must  have  been  a  plebeian  population 
besides  the  clients.  But  Cicero's  expression,  that  Eomulus  had 
the  plebs  enrolled  in  the  clientship  of  chief  men,  or  the  patricians,^ 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  meant  the  whole  of  the  plebs ;  otherwise 
he  would  have  pointed  out  some  distinction. 

But  this  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult 
questions  respecting  the  ancient  regal  constitution.  The  thirty 
curia3,  comprising  about  three  thousand  persons,  formed  the 
whole  Eoman  populus,  entitled  to  take  a  part  in  the  government  by 
giving  their  vote.  Did  this  2^opulus  consist  entirely  of  patricians, 
or  of  patricians  and  plebeians  mixed  ? 

First,  if  it  consisted  entirely  of  patricians,  what  was  the  use  of 
two  names?  For  the  terms  jmpidus  and  patricii  must  have  been 
identical. 

Secondly,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Bomulus,  three  thousand  men  must  have  comprised  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  population  capable  of  bearing  arms.  But  the  title  of 
patricii  was  bestowed  by  way  of  distinction ;  and  if  it  was  common 
to  the  whole  population,  it  would  have  been  no  distinction  at  all. 
That  one-tenth  part  of  it  should  have  been  thus  distinguished  is 
surely  a  very  fair  proportion.  But  if  the  part  thus  distinguished 
was  three  thousand  in  number,  then  there  must  have  been  ten 
times  as  many  men  not  so  distinguished,  or  thirty  thousand  j  and 
the   whole   population,  including  women,    children,    persons   not 

1  "  Wie  der  Client  den  Gentilnamen  des  Patrons  fiihrt,  so  war  er  mit  seincn 
Nachkommen  an  dessen  Familie  und  mitliin  an  die  gens  gebunden." — Rom. 
Alterth.  ii.  130.  "  Denn  der  Gens  gehorte  der  Client  an,  wahrsclieinlich 
ohne  selbst  Gentile  zu  sein." — Ibid.  131.  Dionysius  says  that  the  clients  were 
to  defray  any  extraordinary  expenses  of  their  patrons,  cJs  rovs  yeVet  irpoa-^- 
Kovras. — ii.  10. 

'  "  Habnit  plebem  in  clientelas  principum  desoriptam." — De  Rep.  ii.  P. 
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oiifraiicljiH('«l,  Ac,  iinist  Imvi'  junouiilud,  at  (lie  vorj'  lowciit  cHtiinftto, 
to  100, (100  ill  tlic  i(i;;M  nl"  I '< tiiiii liiM  ;  11  iMinibrr  wliolly  incn-dibli'. 

Tlirsc  an«  ar^Mniiciils  only  rioiii  ])rnl):il)ility,  l)iii  juusHa;^'«'H  of  tin; 
«nci(»nl  writers  hIiow  lliat  the  curiji'  conlaiiKMl  a  largo  projxjrtioii 
of  })lol)(MMiH.     AVc  \\\\\  atldiicc  a  few  of  those. 

After  llif  (lentil  of  lioiiniliis,  tie-  plebeians  an^  t]<'S(;ril»e<l  as 
indignant  at  tlie  long  diiraii(»ii  of  the  iiitcirrgniini  :  '*  l-'rernon; 
d(*iiid(>  ji/fhs,  iiuiltijilieatani  serviiulein,  eeiitiiiii  i)r()  uno  doniiiuw 
faetos  :  Tiee  ultra  nisi  regeni,  r(  ah  ij>.^ls  r/rttfur/iy  videhantur 
passuri." '  Here  the  plelunans  plainly  appear  as  a  largo  and 
powerful  l)0(ly  in  the  state,  having  the  power  to  elect  a  king 
("(TM/r  regeni')  in  tlieir  assenihly ;  for  creare  is  the  proper  technical 
jdmise  for  such  a  mode  of  election.  Livy  then  ])r()ceedfl  :  "(^nuni 
ssensissent  ea  niovcri  J\t(rts,  olferenduni  ultro  rati,  (pio<l  aniissuri 
orant,  ita  gratiam  ineunt,  sinnnia  ])otestate  ]inpulo  })crniissa,  nt  non 
plus  darent  juris,  (piam  rctinerent.  1  )ecreverunt  eiiini,  nt,  <[uuni 
populus  regeni  jussisset,  id  sic  ratnni  essct,  si  I'atrcs  anctores 
iierent." 

The  word  Patres  is  now  and  then  rather  amhiguous.  Its 
primary  moaning  is,  tho  Senate,  tliougli  sometimes  it  denotes  the 
whole  patrician  body ;  but,  by  attention  to  the  context,  we  shall,  if 
not  in  all  cases,  certainly  in  most,  be  able  to  distinguish  tho  sense 
in  which  it  is  used.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  present 
instance  it  means  the  Senate.  First  because  it  was  the  hundred 
senators  of  Komiilus  who  had  seized  the  interregnum ;  secondl}-, 
they  made  a  decree  on  the  subject  in  dispute  (''decreverunt  enim") ; 
thirdly,  at  the  termination  of  the  aflair,  tho  plebeians  leave  it  to 
the  Senate  to  elect  a  king  :  "  Adeo  id  gratum^)W>^  fuit,  ut,  ne  victi 
beneficio  vidercntur,  id  niodo  scisccrent  juberentque,  ut  scuattis 
decerneret.  qui  Eoma?  regnaret." 

The  Interrex  communicates  the  detenuination  of  the  Senate  to 
leave  the  election  in  the  hands  of  the  peoj^le  in  a  concio  which  he 
has  called,  the  members  of  which  he  addresses  as  Quirites.  But  it 
is  in  no  such  iiTegular  assembly  that  tho  election  is  actually  made, 
but  in  the  regular  Comitia  Curiata.  This  we  learn  from  Cicero, 
in  a  passage  to  which  we  have  already  adverted  :  "  Eegem  alieni- 
genam,  patrihus  auctoribii^,  sibi  ipse  j^opuhis  ascivit  ....  Qui  ut; 
hue  venit,  quamquam  populus  curiatis  eum  coDiitiis  regem  esse 
jusserat,  tamen  ipse  de  suo  imperio  curiatam  legem  tulit."'^ 

^  Liv.  i.  17.  ^  De  Kcp.  ii.  13. 
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In  like  manner  on  the  death  of  !N"uma  Livy  says  :  "  Numse 
morte  ad  interregnum  res  rediit.  Inde  Tullum  Hostilium .  .  .  regem 
2'>opulus  jussit.  Patres  auctores  factiJ'  ^  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
intellect  must  be  peculiarly  constituted  which  could  imagine  this 
populus  and  these  Patres  to  be  the  same  persons.  Cicero  relates 
the  same  event  as  follows  : — "  Mortuo  rege  Pompilio,  Tullum 
Hostilium  populus  regem,  interrege  rogante,  comitiis  curiatis 
creavit ;  isque  de  imperio  suo,  exemplo  Pompilii,  populum  consuluit 
curiatim."  ^  Here  he  omits  the  Patres  Auctores  as  Livy  does  the 
Lex  Curiata ;  but  this  seems  to  be  merely  accidental,  for  we  have 
seen  by  a  preceding  passage  just  quoted  that  Cicero  knew  it  to  be 
necessary. 

Before  proceeding  any  further  we  will  make  one  or  two  remarks 
on  the  2:)assages  relating  to  the  interregnum  on  the  death  of 
Romulus. 

Pirst,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  if  the  pojmlus  was  identical 
with  the  patricians,  it  would  have  made  so  determined  a  resistance 
to  them  in  this  instance.  The  Patres  and  the  patricii  are  identical 
as  a  party,  and  always  act  together ;  and  if  the  Patres  deemed  it  to 
their  interest  to  keep  on  the  Interregnum,  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
would  not  have  been  opposed  by  the  patricii, — that  is,  by  their  own 
families  and  connexions.  The  opposition  must  have  proceeded 
from  a  body  with  different  interests,  and  this  could  only  have  been 
the  pleljeians. 

Second,  it  is  maintained  by  those  who  hold  that  the  curiae  were 
composed  only  of  patricians,  that  the  phrases  Patrum  audoritas 
and  Patres  auctores  fiunt  mean  the  assent  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  to 
any  measure,  and  not  that  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  lex  curiata  de 
imperio  is  only  another  phrase  for  the  same  thing.  But  in  Livy's 
account,  in  which,  as  we  have  shown,  it  is  the  Senate  that  acts  and 
not  the  patrician  body,  it  is  said  that  they  resolved  not  to  give  the 
people  a  greater  share  of  right  than  they  retained  themselves ;  and 
therefore  they  decreed  that  the  election  of  a  king  made  by  the 
people  should  be  valid  only  if  they  authorized  it — si  Patres  auctores 
Jierent. 

Livy's  account  of  the  proceedings  during  the  interregnum  shows 
that  the  Patrum  Auctoritas  and  the  Lex  Curiata  could  not  have 
been  the  same  thing.  At  the  death  of  Romulus  there  was  no  Lex 
Curiata  in  existence.     Romulus,  as  we  have  shown,  reigned  jure 

1  Lib.  i.  22.  1  De  Rep.  ii.  17. 
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(fi'fiuo.  His  ini/>fKuiin  couM  not  luivn  InxMi  confirino*!,  on  lijg 
accoMHidH,  liy  lln«  ciiriu',  l)(u:uuH^^  tlin  «*uriii>  wjto  not  yd  in  oxint* 
enco.  It  wuH  l»o  who  crratrd  thrni  ;  and  it  would  b«  iilmurd  U) 
think  tliat  ho  nhonltl  rcijuirn  a  <'onrmnalion  of  liifl  jhiwjt  from 
thoHi^  uht>  wt'io  thn  crtMiturrH  of  his  power.  It  waH  ^'unia  I'onj- 
j)iliuH  wlio  iidroihiccd  tho  Lox  ('uriuta ;  and  ho  Cic<!ro  tellH  uh  in  n 
l)n.Maugt^  juHtijUotcd  ({)(<  Ikt|).  ii.  17),  respecting  tho  election  of  "rulluH, 
that  this  kinf^'  obtained  a  Lex  Curiuta  not  "exeniplo  Koninli,"  hut 
"  exeniplo  IV)nii)ilii."  Indeed  it  was  nect!Hsary  tliat  tho  elected  king, 
(»r  magistrate,  should  propose  tlio  Lex  C'uriata  in  person;*  ami 
heCore  tho  election  of  Nunia  it  ct)uld  not  oven  ])e  told  tliat  he  was 
going  to  do  this.  AVhen,  therefore,  Livy  alludes  to  the  I'atres 
Auctorea  duriui;  the  j)r(>vious  interregnum,  he  could  not  posaibly 
be  alluding  to  tho  Lex  Curiata. 

'i'hat  the  auctorifas  lay  with  the  Senate  and  not  with  tho  Comitia 
Curiata,  is  still  more  clearly  shown  by  tho  passage  in  Cicero 
quoted  in  j).  L'87,-  because  the  three  acts  are  there  separated  from 
one  another  :  the  election  by  tho  people  in  the  Comitia  Curiata ; 
tho  approval  of  tho  election  by  the  authority  of  the  fSenate ;  tho 
confirmation  of  their  own  act  by  tho  curiie  through  a  lex  curiata  de 
imperio.  Comparing  this  passage  with  Livy,  it  is  impossible  to 
dispute  that  "  Patribus  auctoribus  "  refers  to  the  Senate ;  and,  com- 
paring the  clauses  of  the  passage  "with  one  another,  it  is  equally 
plain  that  the  Auctoritas  Patrum  and  the  Lex  Curiata  are  different 
things  done  by  ditferent  persons  at  difierent  times.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  clear  evidence  of  their  diflerence,  Becker  and  others  maintain 
that  they  are  tho  same  thing,  by  some  singular  arguments  which 
we  shall  examine  further  on.  First  of  all  we  will  adduce  one  or 
two  more  passages  to  show  that  the  7>/e65  really  had  a  voice  in  the 
government  in  the  early  regal  constitution. 

Livy,  in  his  account  of  Tarquin's  canvassing  for  the  crown,  says 
that,  as  the  sons  of  Ancus  were  nearly  arrived  at  puberty,  *'eo 
magis  Tarquinius  instare,  ut  quam  primum  comitia  regi  creando 
fierent.  Quibus  indictis,  sub  tempus  pueros  venatum  ablegavit ; 
isque  primus  et  petisse  ambitiose  regnum,  et  orationem  dicitur 
habuisse  ad  conciliandos  plehis  animos  compositam."^  Hence  we 
learn  that  the  plebs  took  part  in  the  "  Comitia  regi  creando,'"'  which 
could  then  have  been  only  the  Comitia  Curiata ;  and  hence  we  may 
infer  that,  as  Tarquin  took  such  pains  to  conciliate  the  plebs,  they 

1  See  Rubmo,  p.  376,  seq.  -  De  Rep.  ii.  13.  ^  ^jb.  i.  35. 
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must  have  formed  the  majority  of  that  assemhly.  Yet  these 
Comitia,  though  thus  in  a  great  part  pleheian,  formed  the  Koman 
populus ;  for  Livy  immediately  afterwards  adds  :  "  Haec  eum  haud 
falsa  memorantem  ingeuti  consensu  populus  Romanus  regnare  jussit." 
In  like  manner  Cicero  says :  "  Cunctis  2)02mU  suffragiis  rex  est 
creatus  L.  Tarquinius ; "  ^  adding  :  "  isque  de  suo  imperio  legem 
tulit ;  "  that  is,  he  obtained  a  confirmatory  Lex  Curiata. 

In  like  manner  Livy  describes  Servius  Tullius,  who  had  seized 
the  crown  without  any  election,  returning  to  Rome  after  defeating 
the  Etruscans  without  any  doubts  about  his  being  confirmed  in  the 
royal  dignity  both  by  the  P aires  and  the  plehs  :  "  Fusoque  ingenti 
hostium  exercitu,  haud  dubius  rex,  seu  Patrum  seu  plehis  animos 
periclitaretur,  Eomam  rediit."  ^  Here  again  Livy  is  supplemented 
by  Cicero,  whose  account,  however,  is  on  this  occasion  rather  dif- 
ferent from  Livy's.  For  while  this  historian  makes  Servius  defer 
an  election  till  after  he  had  gained  a  victory,  Cicero  represents 
him  as  elected  soon  after  Tarquin  had  been  buried ;  though  as 
dispensing  with  the  usual  mediation  of  an  Interrex  as  well  as  with 
the  authority  of  the  Senate:  thus  passing  over  that  body  alto- 
gether. For  he  proposes  himself  to  the  people,  and,  having  been 
elected  by  them,  immediately  obtains  a  Lex  Curiata,  without  the 
Patres  having  been  audores.^  And  this  account,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  not  inconsistent  with  the  democratic  and  popular  character 
of  Servius. 

It  may  be  observed  that  on  all  these  occasions  Cicero  mentions 
the  king's  obtaining  a  Lex  Curiata,  whilst  Livy  says  nothing  about 
it,  contenting  himself  with  recording  that  the  king  was  elected 
by  the  people,  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate.  It 
seems  to  be  this  circumstance  that  has  induced  many  German 
critics  to  regard  the  Patrum  auctoritas  and  the  lex  curiata  de 
imperio  as  identical;  arguing,  we  suppose,  that  Livy  would 
certainly  have  mentioned  the  lex  had  it  not  been  the  same 
as  the  auctoritas.  But  we  have  already  shown  from  Cicero 
himself  that  they  were  different,  being  mentioned  by  him  as 
distinct  things.  It  would  seem  that  Cicero,  an  advocate  by 
profession,  looked  on  the  matter  with  a  lawyer's  eye ;  while  the 
historian  contented  himself  with  recording  the  two  essential  things, 

1  De  Eep.  ii.  20.  2  Lib.  i.  42. 

^  "Sed,   Tarquinio    sepulto,    populum    de   se  ipse  consuluit ;  jussusque 
regnare,  legem  de  imperio  suo  curiatam  tulit." — De  Leg.  ii.  21. 
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tilt'  ("It'clioii  liy  tin'  iM'oplo  and  tlio  i'fmtiriiuitioii  by  tli(5  Scnatii, 
Nvitliout  troiililii)^'  hiniHult'  about  thu  lex ;  whicli  indo<;d,  except  in 
llu^  very  imi»n)I»:il)l(^  caHo  of  tlir  jtcoplo  clian^'in^'  tluiir  MiindM,  wan 
litllt'  iiion^  than  a  matti'i*  ol'  form  and  routino.  And  indeed  in  tlic 
^vhole  cours*'  ol*  Konmn  history  thoro  Ih  not  a  Hinglo  example  of  the 
Lox  Curiata  liavinj^  been  refused.*  We  Hay  a  matter  of  form  ami 
routine  in  bo  far  as  it  "was  not  likely  that  a  public  body  should  retuse 
to  eonlirm  the  ma^'istrate  whom  they  liad  cliosen  ;  tliou^^di,  technically 
speakinj^:,  the  U\v  was  something  more  than  a  conlirmation,  as  without 
it  the  person  elected  coulil  not  exercise  the  imperium  or  potestas 
belonging  to  his  oiiice.  To  obtain  this  imperium  was  the  ostenHil)le 
reason  for  the  application  of  the  magistrate  ;  but  virtually  the  grant- 
ing of  the  lex  by  the  euriiv  was  a  confirnuition  of  their  choice. 

If  tliero  is  any  truth  in  the  preceding  reasoning,  then  there  was 
a  plebs  from  the  earliest  times  of  Konian  history,  and  a  very  powerful 
one  too.  AVe  will  not  dispute  that  it  was  a  plebs  of  a  dillerent  kind 
from  what  sprung  up  afterwards.  All  that  we  contend  for  here  is, 
that  it  was  plebeian  as  opposed  to  patrician  ;  tliat  is,  that  it  had 
not  the  right  of  the  auspices,  find  other  patrician  privileges.  But 
it  had  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Comitia  of  the  curias,  and  there- 
fore formed  part  of  the  tribes,  and  belonged  to  the  gentes.  As 
belonging  to  the  curiae  it  partook  of  the  sacra  puhlica  of  the  curia?, 
and  as  belonging  to  the  gentes  it  participated  in  their  sacra  privata. 
Those  who  partook  not  of  these  sacra  were  not,  at  least  before  the 
time  of  Servius,  full  citizens.  JS^ow  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  the 
Sabines  were  admitted  to  the  sacraj  and  therefore  became  full 
citizens  :  *'  (Romulus)  cum  T.  Tatio  rege  Sabinorum  fcedus  icit.  .  .  . 
quo  foedere  et  Sabinos  in  civitatem  ascivit  sacris  communicatis  et 
regnum  suum  cum  illorum  rege  sociavit."^  But  Cicero  does  not  say 
so  much  of  the  Latins  admitted  into  the  city  by  Ancus  Marcius, 
but  only  "  ascivit  eos  in  ci^atatem."  ^  Unfortunately  the  manu- 
script of  the  De  Eepublica  is  mutilated  in  the  reign  of  Tullus 
Hostilius,  and  therefore  we  have  not  Cicero's  testimony  as  to  what 
that  king  did  with  the  Albans  transplanted  to  Eome.  But  from 
Livy's  account  we  may  infer  that  they  were  admitted  to  the  full 
citizenship,  for  Tullus  promises  "civitatem  dare  plebi,""*  which 
is  the  technical  expression  for  that  admission.  And  after  mention- 
ing the  admission  of  several  Alban  families  among  the  Patres,  he 

1  See  Kubino,  Staatsv.  S.  388.  »  De  Rep.  ii.  17. 

»  De  Eep.  ii.  18.  *  Liv.  i.  2S. 
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proceeds  to  say  :  "  Et,  ut  omnium  ordinum  virihus  aliquid  ex  novo 
populo  adjiceretur,  equitum  decern  turmas  ex  Albanis  legit."  ^ 
Here  "  omniura  ordinum  "  must  mean  all  the  three  orders;  namely, 
Senate,  knights,  and  popidus,  or  members  of  the  curiae.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  Livy's  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  Latins  trans- 
ferred to  Eome  by  Ancus  that  should  lead  us  to  think  that  they 
obtained  at  once  the  full  rights  of  citizens.  He  merely  speaks  of 
them  as  "in  civitatem  accepti,"^  which  is  about  equivalent  to  Cicero's 
*'ascivit,"  and  seems  only  to  mean  that  they  were  to  have  all  the 
immunities  of  a  Roman,  but  not  to  enjoy  his  privilege  of  the  vote. 

We  may  then,  perhaps,  assume  that  to  the  original  plebs  of 
Romulus  enrolled  in  the  curiae,  or  rather  to  their  descendants,  had 
been  added  by  Tullus  a  part  at  least  of  the  Albans  transferred  to 
Rome.  We  say  a  part,  because,  as  he  appears  to  have  admitted 
only  six  Alban  families  into  the  patriciate,  we  may  suppose  that  he 
admitted  only  a  proportionate  number  of  plebeian  families  into  the 
curiae.  The  remainder  would  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  plebs 
without  political  rights,  which  would  afterwards  have  been  vastly 
increased  by  the  Latins  transferred  to  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Ancus 
and  Tarquin,  and  thus  have  ultimately  occasioned  the  necessity  for 
the  reform  made  by  Servius  Tullius. 

Professor  Schomann,  in  the  programme  to  his  course  of  lectures 
delivered  at  Greifswald  in  1831,  ^of  which  a  short  account  is  given 
by  Becker  in  his  "  Handbuch  der  Rbmischen  Alterthtimor,"  ^  with 
the  view  of  refuting  some  of  its  leading  points,  appears  also  to  have 
been  of  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Mebuhr,  that  there 
was  a  plebs  in  the  Romulean  curiae ;  that  this  plebs  consisted  at 
first  only  of  clients,  but  that  afterwards  all  the  conquered  Latins 
and  Etruscans  were  admitted.  But,  though  we  concur  in  the  first 
view,  that  clients  were  the  only  plebeians  in  the  curiae,  we  agree 
with  Becker  in  rejecting  the  second,  that  the  entire  conquered 
populations  were  admitted  into  them.  This  obviates  Becker's  ob- 
jection to  Schomann's  hypothesis,  that  in  later  times,  during  the 
Republic,  the  Curiate  Comitia  aj^pear  to  be  wholly  patrician, 
because  the  clients  would  have  formed  a  very  small  minority  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  plebeian  body,  and  being  necessarily 
attached  to  the  interests  of  their  patrons  would,  on  most  occasions, 
have  been  influenced  by  them. 

It  might  be  objected  to  this  view.  Why  then  did  the  clients 
1  Liv.  i.  30.  2  i]3   33_  s  ^j^^  -   ^^^^j^  ^    §_  ^qq^  j^^^   g^^^ 
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niuko  HO  (It'lrrmiiK'd  im  opposition  to  tin*  r'ntron,  nn  tbo  orcnuion  of 
lli(<  intcrn'Miiiim  iiHit  tl»n  <lnitli  of  KoiiiuliiH  1  To  lliiH  wn  n-ply,  that 
tlio  fUMtvs  iin^  Mot.  |mnill»'l.  'I'ln'  rljciitM  wmi  in  a  vrry  dillrn-nt  poni- 
tion  uiul(>r  lioiiuilus  and  his  tirst  four  HUcceHsorH  to  that  wliicli  thoy 
occiipicd  al'liT  tho  Servian  rri'orni,  which,  nfl  it  with,  Hwuinpcd 
Uu'iii.  To  l)i'Ioii'4  to  tlu^  ('uriatn  Coniitia  woidd  tlicn  liavn  IxHtoino 
iisort  of  dirttinction,  and  would  tlius  liavo  cn^'cMKh-n-d,  over  and  almve 
tho  natural  tios  by  which  th»<  «-lit'nts  wcro  l)ound  to  tln-ir  )tofrnin, 
an  t's/trif  <ff  car/ts,  and  sort  of  aristocratic  iVcdin;^  with  regard  to  the 
vast  mass  of  plchcians  who  wcic  not  in  tho  Bamo  position.  I}<;8idc8, 
in  those  later  times  no  constitutional  (jueation  could  arise  of  such 
vast  importance  as  wliether  there  shoidil  be  one  kin^  or  a  hundred. 
This  was  a  grievance  wliich  came  home  to  them  prattticaliy.  'J'he 
freipient  chan<;e  of  masters  mij^lit  have  become  very  galling  and 
inconvenient;  and  though  (nen  witli  respect  to  their  own  patronus, 
they  might  serve  him  willingly  in  lliat  character,  yet  they  might 
not  have  liked  to  sec  him,  or  the  head  of  liis  liouse,  become  their 
king.  However  intimate  may  have  been  the  bonds  between  i)atron 
and  client  in  domestic  life,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  liave  extended 
to  political  life  ;  and  though  in  most  ])ublic  questions,  especially 
after  the  time  of  Servius,  the  client  would  most  probably  vote  with 
his  patron,  yet  there  was  nothing  that  actually  obliged  him  to  do 
so.  However,  if  the  opposition  to  the  interregnum  did  not  j^roceed 
from  the  clients,  it  must  have  proceeded  from  the  patricians,  "which 
is  a  hundred  times  more  improbable. 

But  the  whole  question  of  the  Curiate  Comitia,  or  Romulean 
popnlus,  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  phrases  Fatrum 
audoritaSy  Fatres  auctoi-es  jiunt,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  passages  which  Becker  has  adduced  in  support  of  his 
opinion  that  the  populus  was  in  fact  the  patricians. 

Becker,  as  we  have  said,  maintains  that  the  Patrum  Auctoritas 
is  nothing  more  than  the  approval,  or  confirmation,  of  the  Curiae, 
or  populus,  and  that  therefore  Patres  auctores  facti  means  just 
the  same  thing  as  a  lejc  curiata  de  imperio.  Upon  this  he  very 
justly  remarks  (S.  324)  :  "At  the  first  glance,  it  will  indeed  certainly 
appear  surprising  that  if  the  election  (of  a  king  or  magistrate)  was 
made  by  the  Patres,  that  is  (according  to  Becker)  by  the  assembly 
of  the  curiae,  a  confirmation  by  a  resolution  of  the  same  curiae 
should  still  be  considered  necessary.  But  the  phrase  Patres  auctores 
must  not,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
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confirmation.  Because,  if  from  a  comparison  of  tlie  passages  "before 
cited  from  Cicero,  in  which  it  is  expressly  said  of  every  election  of 
a  king  that  the  same  curiae  afterwards  bestowed  the  imperium  hy 
a  Lex  Curiata,  with  the  passages  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  relating  to 
the  same  subject,  in  which,  instead  of  mentioning  the  lex^  it  is  as 
expressly  said,  Patres  auctores  facti^  rStv  TrarpLKLojy  iTriKvpuxravTMy  rd 
ho^apra  tw  TrX^dei, — if,  I  Say,  from  such  a  comparison  it  becomes 
plain  that  this  auctorem  fieri  is  nothing  else  but  the  Lex  Curiata 
itself,  in  like  manner  in  other  places  we  are  still  more  clearly 
directed  to  the  same  conclusion." 

Before  passing  on  to  these  "  other  places,"  we  will  examine  for  a 
moment  what  we  have  before  us. 

The  passages  from  Cicero  here  alluded  to,  are  those  which  we 
have  already  quoted  a  little  before.^  But  will  it  be  believed  1  the 
most  material  of  them — namely,  the  first  of  those  mentioned  in  the 
note  beneath — is  given  by  Becker  in  a  garbled  manner  (S.  314,  Anm. 
^2'^),  the  words  which  are  necessary  to  a  truthful  interpretation  of 
it  being  entirely  omitted  !    The  whole  passage  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Quibus  quum  esse  prjestantem  Xumam  Pompilium  fama  ferret, 
pr?etermissis  suis  civibus  regem  alienigenam  patrihus  auctorihus  sibi 
ipse  pojndiis  ascivit ;  eumque  ad  regnandum  Sabinum  hominem 
Romam  Curibus  ascivit.  Qui  ut  hue  venit,  quamquam  poindus 
curiatis  eum  comitiis  regem  esse  jusserat,  tamen  ipse  de  sua  impevio 
curiatam  legem  tulit." 

"Now  Becker  entirely  omits  the  first  sentence,  which,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  in  conjunction  with  the  second,  so  clearly  indicates 
tJure  acts,  viz.  an  election  by  the  Comitia,  an  authorization  by  the 
Senate,  and  again  a  confirmation  by  the  Comitia ;  and  begins  his 
quotation  in  the  second  sentence,  "  quamquam  populus,"  &c.  It  is 
impossible,  we  fear,  to  attribute  so  important  omission  by  so  acute 
and  elaborate  a  critic  to  anything  but  wilful  mutilation. 

Here,  then,  instead  of  a  proof,  as  Becker  asserts,  that  audores 
fieri  and  lex  curiata  are  the  same  things,  is  a  proof,  as  we  have 
before  shown,  that  they  are  different  things.  About  the  passages 
in  such  an  author  as  Dionysius  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves ; 
only  we  will  observe,  in  passing,  that  even  here  Becker's  horse 
breaks  down  with  him ;  for  the  TrXfjdog  and  the  TrarpiKioi  were 
assuredly  not  the  same  persons. 

.     1  See  above,  p.  287,  seq.  viz.  De  Rep.  ii.  13,  17,  20,  21. 
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,15ock(>r  tli(Mi  proceodH  um  IuIIowm  :  "  ('icoro  rnprcflonU  it  ah  Him 
OHsiMitiiil  iHirposo  (tf  llio  Lo.K  Curiatii,  or  iit  all  cv<'nU  uh  a  gmit  ml- 
vauta^o  roniuM'liMl  with  it,  that  thu  i)oo[)lo  wan  thoroby  oimbh-il  Ui 
nv(>k»^  a  porluiprt  Imsty  choico,  or  luid  hy  it  wliat  is  calh-d  Him 
potcstas  repvchnHlftull.  'I'liis  occurs  in  tlio  well-known  pasHnj^m,  Do 
I.cj»(>  A^M'.  ii.  1 1  :  '  MajorcM  (hi  Rinj^Mili.s  iua;^'islratil)iiH  ])is  voh  Hontcn- 
tiaiii  Inrri)  voliioriin(.  Nam  nim  ccnturiata  Ick  ccnsoribiis  fcrchatur, 
cum  cnriata  ca'tcris  [)atricii.s  nia^MstratihuH,  tuni  itcrum  (h)  oifldcm 
judicabatur,  ut  (vsscl  rcprcJiciKltiKli  [)ote8taa,  si  popiilum  bnneficii 
sni  poMiitorct.  Nunc  ([uia  prima  ilia  comitia  tencti.M,  ccnturiata  ct 
tributa,  curiata  tantum  aus[)iciorum  causa  rcmanscrunt.  J  lie  autcm 
tribunus  plcbis,  (piia  vidc^bafc,  j)oi('slatcm  ncmincm  injussu  populi 
aut  plobis  posso  liabero,  curiatis  ca  comitiis,  quro  vos  non  sinitiw, 
conlirmavit :  tributa,  ([uai  vostra  crant,  sustulit.  Itn,  cum  majores 
binis  comitiis  vobiorint  vos  do  singulis  niagistratibus  Judicaro,  hie 
homo  popidaris  no  unam  ([uidcm  populo  comitiorum  potcstatcm 
rcli([uit.' 

"Tlio  soparato  propositions  of  this  important  passage  will  bo  ex- 
amined further  on  ;  at  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
most  material  part :  that  C'icero  represents  as  tli<^  most  essential  pur- 
pose of  the  Lex  Curiata  the  pofestas  repvehoidcndl  comitia^  the  hisjfffli- 
care  de  singulis:  maf/istratibu.'^.  Eut  this  jyotestas  is  nothing  more  than 
the  right  of  confirmation  possessed  by  tho  curire  :  because,  whether 
iho  patres  auctores  Jiunt  ov  not,  the  second  decision,  i\\Qhisjudicare 
takes  place,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Patres  lies  the  reprehem^io 
comitiorumy  If  that  is  of  itself  quite  clear,  and  a  further  repre- 
heiisio  is  not  to  bo  thought  of,  yet  this  also  most  decidedly  appears 
to  be  Cicero's  meaning  in  a  parallel  passage,  forming  a  kind  of  com- 
mentary on  the  above  words  (Pro  Plane. '^3)  :  *  Nam  si  ita  esset, 
quod  patres  apud  majores  nostros  tenerc  non  potuerunt,  ut  repre- 
hensores  essent  comitiorum,  id  haberent  judices ;  vel  quod  multo 
etiam  minus  est  ferendum.  Tuni  enim  magistratum  non  gerebat  is, 
qui  ceperat,  si  patres  auctores  non  erant  facti  :  nunc  postulatur  a 
vobis,  ut  ejus  exilic,  qui  creatus  sit,  judicium  populi  Pomani  repre- 
hendatis  : '  "with  which  may  also  be  compared  a  similar  passage  of 

1  This  passage  is  so  puzzling  that  we  subjoin  the  original  German  ;  to  show 
that,  to  the  best  of  onv  apprehension,  we  have  rightly  translated  it.  "  Diese 
potestas  ist  nun  eben  nichts  weiter,  als  das  Bestiitigungsrecht  der  Curien  : 
indem  die  patres  auctores  fiunt  oder  nicht,  findet  die  zAveite  Entscheidung, 
das  his  judicare  Statt,  und  in  den  Handen  der  patres  liegt  die  repreJunsio 
comitiorum." 
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De  Eep.  ii.  32  (concerning  the  founding  of  the  republican  constitu- 
tion) :  '  Quodque  erat  ad  obtinendam  potentiam  nobilium  vel  maxi- 
mum, vehementer  id  retinebatur  :  populi  comitia  ne  essent  rata,  nisi 
ea  patrum  approbavisset  auctoritas.'  When  Cicero  thus  places  the 
essence  of  the  Lex  Curiata  in  the  potestas  reprehendendi  comitia, 
when  he  just  as  decidedly  ascribes  this  reprehensio  to  the  Patrum 
Auctoritas,  that  is,  to  the  auctores  fieri  ;  when  it  is  said  at  one  time 
of  the  Lex  Curiata,  and  then  again  oiW\Q  patres  auctores  fieri,  that 
therein  lay  the  iterum  judicare,  it  must  appear  quite  decided  that 
both  are  only  different  expressions  for  one  and  the  same  thing. 
For  it  is  altogether  inconceivable  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Comitia 
should  have  been  subject  to  a  reprehensio  first  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Patrum  Auctoritas,  and  when  this  has  been  accorded,  again  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Lex  Curiata  ;  and  by  such  a  nonsensical  assumption 
it  would  not  have  been  a  second  judicium  that  took  place,  but  a 
third,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  Cicero's  words." 

This  passage  is  a  good  specimen  of  what  a  hopeless  puzzle  even 
an  acute  critic  may  find  himself  in  if  he  starts  from  wrong  pre- 
misses, and  is  obstinately  bent  on  pursuing  the  same  route  he  has 
once  entered  on.  We  believe  that  we  have  given  a  correct  version 
of  the  passage,  yet  we  must  confess  that  the  process  of  the  argu- 
mentation does  not  appear  quite  clear  to  us ;  and  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  Becker  himself  had  a  distinct  idea  of  it 
in  his  own  mind.  The  main  drift  of  it,  however,  appears  to  be 
to  show  that  the  reprehensio,  or  potestas  reprehendendi  comitia,  or 
the  iterum  judicare,  is,  in  some  of  the  passages  quoted,  ascribed  to 
the  Patrum  Auctoritas,  in  others  to  the  Lex  Curiata;  that  the  Patrum 
Auctoritas  and  Lex  Curiata  must  therefore  be  one  and  the  same 
thing.  But  we  must  confess  that  we  cannot  see  where  the  repre- 
hensio is  connected  by  Cicero  with  patrum  auctoritas. 

The  passages,  properly  construed,  appear  to  us  to  prove  precisely 
the  reverse  of  what  Becker  proposes  to  establish  by  them.  In  that 
from  the  De  Lege  Agraria,  Cicero  is  addressing  the  people,  and 
tells  them  that  they  used  to  have  the  reprehendendi  potestas.  He 
does  not  once  mention  the  name  of  the  Patres;  while  in  the  second 
passage,  quoted  from  the  Oration  for  Plancius  by  way  of  commen- 
tary on  the  first,  Cicero  distinctly  denies  that  the  Patres  ever  had 
the  potestas  reprehendendi :  "  Quod  (viz.  ut  reprehensores  essent 
comitiorum)  padres  apud  majores  nostros  tenere  non  potuerunt.""  It 
follows,  therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  Patres  men- 
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tioiu'tl  in  tli(<  oxtnut  from  tin*  Onition  for  IMuikmuh,  iniinl  liuvf  Ihmhi  a 
lioily  (li.stiiict  IVoiM  lln'  f><>pn/uH  incntiitin'd  in  tln«  «'xtnnt  froiii  tlm 
ho  I<«'K'*  A^niiiii  ;  olhi'i  u  isr  ('icf-ro  coiiM  not  liav«i  kimwij  what 
III'  was  talking'  uhoiit,  and  fill  itilo  ii  groHH  niid  a))Htir<l  contradic- 
tion. Hill  ir  llicsr  /'itf/;s  wt'ic  a  Ixtdy  diHtiiU't  from  lln-  j>npit/mi, 
\v«<  sii|)|)os(<  it  will  not  hi'  nuiiiilaiiicd  that  tln-y  coidil  hav«'  Imm-h 
nnylhin^'  v\hv  hut  tho  S(•nat(^  They  arc  nionlionod  a^ain  in  tin; 
followinj^'  acntonro  of  i\ui  HCM-ond  ('xtra<'t : — "  Tiini  onim  nia^^i.s- 
traluiii  n»in  {^'cnOtat  is  (|iii  ('('ixM-at  si  patnjH  aiU'ton^H  non  rraiit 
facti."  'rht'n'fi>ro  tluvsi*  rains,  thoiigli  tlicy  had  not  tin;  poteMfag 
rcprc/ioidfui/i,  or,  what  is  the  sanui  thin^',  tlio  j>ow'»'r  of  pjussin^'  a  ffx 
cur{(((((  df  lin/xrioy  hail,  ncvrrthi'less,  the  power  of  setting  aside  a 
mngistrato  who  had  been  elected  by  the  ])eoplo.  Now,  wliat  could 
this  have  betMi  but  \ho.  Auctoritns  Patrum — the  authority  of  the 
Senate — given  to  tlio  election  of  a  magistrate  by  the  peojdo  1  with- 
out wliich  his  election  was  not  complete  ;  but,  having  which,  ho 
ooulil  again  appear  before  the  people  to  have  his  election  ratili(,'d 
by  them,  and  to  receive  the  ivipennm.  Cicero  is  contrasting  the 
power  proposed  to  be  accorded  to  the  JiuUces  with  that  anciently 
enjoyed  by  the  Senate. 

"  For  if  it  were  so,"  he  says,  "  then  the  JiuUces  would  have  (a 
prerogative)  which  (even)  the  Patres  (i.e.  the  Senate)  could  not  obtain 
in  the  time  of  our  ancestors,  namely,  that  they  should  be  the 
reviewers  of  the  Comitia  ;  or  rather  they  would  have  (a  preroga- 
tive) which  is  still  more  insuflerable.  For  in  those  times  he  who 
had  been  elected  a  magistrate  was  merely  debarred  from  entering 
on  his  magistracy  if  the  Patres  had  not  been  auctores  (that  is,  if  the 
Senate  had  not  approved  his  election) ;  while,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, it  is  required  of  you  to  reverse  the  decision  of  tJie  Roman 
people  (that  is,  instead  of  merely,  like  the  Senate,  withholding  your 
consent)  by  the  banishment  of  him  who  has  been  elected  (that  is, 
instead  of  merely  debarring  him  from  ofhce)." 

Now  here  it  is  first  said  that  the  Patres  could  not  revoke  an 
election  ;  that  is,  of  course,  after  the  election  had  been  completed ; 
for  it  was  not  complete  till  they  had  given  their  authority.  But  if 
they  had  once  given  their  authority  they  could  not  recall  it.  They 
had,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  the  power  of  Tvithholding  this 
authority — "si  patres  auctores  non  erant  facti" — and  then  the  person 
elected  did  not  obtain  his  magistracy.  The  populus,  on  the  other 
hand,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  Comitia  Curiata,  had  the  power 
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of  virtually  cancelling  their  election,  even  after  it  liad  been  com- 
pleted by  the  sanction  of  the  Fathers.  For  when  the  king,  or 
other  magistrate,  came  to  them  for  a  lex  curiata  de  imperiOf  they 
might  refuse  it.     And  this  was  the  hisjudicare. 

We  hope  it  is  now  tolerably  clear  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero  at 
least,  the  Patrum  Auctoritas  and  the  Lex  Curiata  were  not  the  same 
thing.  And  the  matter  will  appear  still  clearer  from  the  third 
passage  from  Cicero,  cited  by  Becker ;  which,  however,  as  is  too 
frequent  with  him,  he  has  mutilated  to  serve  his  ends.  The 
passage,  in  its  integrity,  runs  as  follows  : — "  Tenuit  igitur  hoc  in 
statu  senatus  rempublicam  temporibus  illis  ;  ut  in  populo  libero 
pauca^^er  poimlum,  pleraque  senatus  midoritate  et  instituto  ac  more 
gercrentur  :  atque  uti  consules  potestatem  haberent  tempore  dum- 
taxat  annuam,  genere  ipso  ac  jure  regium.  Quodquo  erat  ad 
obtinendam  potentiam  nobilium  vel  maximum,  vehementer  id 
retinebatur,  populi  comitia  no  essent  rata,  nisi  ea  patrum  appro- 
bavisset  auctoritas  "  (De  Eep.  ii.  32). 

Becker  here  omits  the  first  sentence,  in  which  is  set  forth  the 
great  power  and  authority  of  the  Senate,  as  opposed  to  the  power  of 
the  popidics;  and  thus  the  context  shows  that  in  the  last  sentence 
the  Populi  Comitia  could  not  have  been  Comitia  of  patricians,  and 
that  tlie  Patrum  Auctoritas  could  not  have  been  a  Lex  Curiata,  which 
would  only  have  been  an  authority  of  the  populus,  but  a  ratification 
bi/  the  Senate  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  Comitia  ;  for  the  patres 
mentioned  in  the  second  sentence  are  indisputably  the  same  body  as 
the  senatus  mentioned  in  the  first.  And  thus  all  these  passages 
show  directly  the  reverse  of  what  Becker  proposes  to  prove  by  them. 

When  Becker  concludes  his  argument  by  saying :  "  It  is  alto- 
gether inconceivable  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Comitia  should  have 
been  subject  to  a  reprehensio,  first  by  the  refusal  of  the  Patrum 
Auctoritas,  and  when  this  has  been  accorded,  again  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Lex  Curiata ;  and  by  such  a  nonsensical  assumption  it  would 
not  have  been  a  bqq,oti(\.  judicium  that  took  place,  but  a  third,  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  Cicero's  words" — it  is  only  his  own  opinion 
that  is  "  nonsensical ;"  which  amounts,  in  fact,  to  this,  that  one 
and  one  do  not  make  two.  Otherwise  he  must  assume  that  if  A 
gives  a  decision,  and  B  gives  a  decision,  this  is  to  count  for  two 
given  by  A.     It  was  only  the  populus  that  his  judicahat. 

In  the  later  times  of  the  republic  it  was  provided  by  the  Lex 
Meenia,  passed  probably  in  the  year  B.C.  287,  that  the  Auctoritas 
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Vjitnuii  sliould  bo  ^'ivt'ii  lo  iho  elortioiiH  of  nm^istrntoH  l)y  nntici- 
piition,  and  lidoro  tho  (dcctionfl  t<iok  ])liico  ;  or,  in  tlin  wohIm  f)f  IJvy, 
"  I'lins  (|uuni  ]>o|»ii1uh  snlVnij^'inni  iiicat,  in  inmtnni  roniitionnii  cvitn- 
iuni  ralrca  auctoiTH  liunl  :  "^  iliiiH  leducin^' the  (furft,rif<iH  to  a  mcro 
lorni.  Hut  aincu*,  jih  wo  luivo  80«!n,  wlicn  Livy  thus  Hpoaks  of  it, 
iho  \a)\  (/uriiitii  Nviis  not  yotin  existence,  ho  could  not  Inivo  tliou^dit 
tliat  tho  aholisliin^  of  tlio  aucforifos  also  aholislicd  tho  L(5X  Curiata. 
Indood,  l*.(M'k(>r  is  forced  to  admit  that  "ifthrou;^!!  llio  Ia'^vh  IMdi- 
lilia  and  M;rnia  it  was  ordained  that  tlicncclortli  tlio  I'atnnn 
Auc.toritas,  or  tlio  accoptanco  by  tho  l*atros,  wjus  to  jirccedp  the  rfso- 
iutions  and  tin'  elections  of  th(^  Coniitia,  and  tlius,  without  it,  no 
magistrate  eouhl  bo  clioson,  and,  if  at  th(^  sanio  time,  tlicro  is  no 
doubt  that  th(^  J.ex  Curiata  still  continued  to  bo  <,dvon  (tfter  the 
election,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  seems  to  speak  against  their 
identity.  JUit  tho  contradiction  is  only  apparent,  and  may  bo 
satisfactorily  explained  from  tho  history  of  tho  Lox  Curiata."^ 

Becker  endeavours  to  reconcile  tho  contradiction  as  follows  : 
During  tho  early  republic  lie  anjypofics  it  to  he  jird/xtble  (**es  erfolgtc 
wahrscheinlich  ")  that  tho  Tatruni  Auctoritas — that  is,  according  to 
liim,  the  Lex  Curiata — was  given  immediately  after  tho  election,  at 
tho  rogation  of  a  magistrate  still  in  office  ;  so  that  the  imperium, 
like  tho  nuapices,  was  given  by  anticipation,  though  it  went  over 
to  tho  new  magistrates  only  after  the  abdication  of  tho  old  ones  : 
yet  at  the  same  time  ho  allows  that  when  a  magistrate  immediately 
entered  on  office,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dictator,  it  was  he  himself  who 
demanded  the  Lex  Curiata.  After  the  introduction  of  the  Lex 
Ma^nia,  he  thinks  that,  as  the  imperium  could  not  bo  given  to  a 
person  unknown — that  is,  "  in  incertum  comitiorum  eventum  "  ^ — 
though  he  has,  according  to  his  own  view  that  Patruni  Auctoritas 
is  the  same  as  the  Lex  Curiata,  virtually  assumed  that  it  could — 
the  lex  must  have  contained  a  determination  [Bestimmiing)  with 
regard  to  the  lex  curiata  de  imperio  ;  and  that  the  Patrum  Aucto- 
ritas given  before  the  election  was  only  an  assurance  that  the  result 
of  it  would  not  be  hindered,  that  no  opposition  would  be  offered  ; 
and  hence  the  legitimately-elected  magistrate  was  irrevocable,  and 

1  Lib.  i.  17.  2  s,  326. 

'  Yet  Livy  says  that  the  audontas  was  so  given  ;  "in  incertum  comitiorum 
eventum  Patres  auctores  hunt." — Lib.  i.  17.  Another  proof  that  i\\c  auctoritas 
was  not  the  Lex  Curiata.  For  as  Paul  the  Deacon  says  (p.  50),  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Becker  :  "  Cum  imperio  esse  dicebatur  apud  antiquos,  cui  nominativx 
a  popido  dabatnr  imperium."     But  a  person  not  elected  could  not  be  named. 
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remained  so  without  the  bestowal  of  the  imperium  by  the  Lex 
Curiata ;  which  legally,  in  consequence  of  the  assurance  before 
given,  could  not  be  refused ;  but  which  might  be  delayed  and 
hindered  by  manifold  chicanes,  and  especially  by  intercession  of 
the  tribunes.  And  this  brings  Becker  to  his  conclusion,  which  he 
gives  in  large  type  :  "  And  thus  it  is  quite  naturally  explained  how, 
indeed,  originally  the  lex  curiata  de  imperio  signified  entirely  the 
same  thing  as  the  Patrum  Auctoritas,  that  is,  the  auctores  fieri  of 
the  patricians  ',  but  that  after  the  Lex  Msenia  the  two  must  have 
appeared  as  separate  acts." 

On  this  argument  we  shall  remark,  first,  that  it  proceeds  entirely 
on  assumption  without  any  proof.  The  assertion  that  the  Lex 
Mscnia  "  must  have  contained  a  determination  regarding  the  Lex 
Curiata  "  is  entirely  gratuitous,  for  we  know  only  the  general  drift 
of  that  law,  and  not  its  particular  provisions  :  and  hence  all  the 
conclusions  which  Becker  draws  from  the  assumption  are  mere  con- 
jectures, made  to  bolster  up  a  theory  otherwise  untenable.  Second, 
it  is  most  singular  and  surprising  that  what  originally  was  one 
thing  should  become  eventually  two  things ;  and  that  the  framers 
of  the  Lex  Maenia  should  be  such  bunglers  as  to  make  the  term 
Patrum  auctoritas,  which  had  before  stood  for  the  Lex  Curiata 
itself,  to  signify  only  the  assurance  of  it.  ^ye  may  be  quite  sure 
that  if,  as  Becker  supposes,  by  the  Lex  Maenia  the  Patres  auctores 
fieri  meant  only  their  promise  beforehand  that  the  Lex  Curiata 
should  not  be  withheld,  it  would  not  have  used  the  equivocal 
phrase  of  Patrum  auctoritas,  which  by  long  usage  must  have  ac- 
quired quite  a  difi*erent  meaning,  but  would  have  adopted  a  new 
term  to  designate  the  new  practice.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Becker's  ingenious  invention  is,  to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  his 
own,  only  an  Ausflucht,  or  evasion.  If,  guided  by  the  authority  of 
all  the  passages  on  the  subject,  and  by  the  plain  sense  of  the  words, 
we  take  "inincertum  comitiorum  eventum  patres  auctores  fieri," 
to  mean  that  it  was  the  Senate  who  now  gave  their  authority  before 
instead  of  after  the  election,  but  that  a  lex  curiata  de  imperio 
passed  by  the  populus  was  still  necessary  afterwards  to  the  magis- 
trate elected,  everything  becomes  clear  and  intelligible. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Patrum  Auctoritas 
and  the  Lex  Curiata  were  two  distinct  things,  that  the  first  related 
to  the  Senate  and  the  second  to  the  populus,  and  that  therefore 
the  argument  founded  on  their  identity,  to  prove  that  the  Patres 
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niul  llu<  p<i/>ii/iis  Nvcro  uIho  idciiticjil,  IuIIm  to  tlm  ^touihI,  wji  hIhiII 
now  proctH'tl  to  cxiunino  hoiiih  ol  I  In-  puHHu^'cH  wliirh  lmv«j  Ix'ou 
luliluccd  to  ])i'nv(^  [ho  Hniiu)  iliiii;^',  uii  t)in  iiHHUiii]ttion  of  ihcir 
sliowili^'  tliiit  tin*  po/nt/uft  was  in  I'iict  tlio  /ni(rini.  I'IthI  (»!'  all, 
liow(»v»M*,  W(<  must,  iiiakt"  a  lew  |in'liiiiiiiary  rcmarkH. 

Tlu^  two  i^iaiul  (liviHions  ol"  tin-  lo»iiiaii  natinii  wi^ns  into  patri- 
cians and  ploboianH.  Hut,  besides  these,  there  was  u  tldrd  division 
of  tlio  fto/tn/us,  or  people*  propcM'ly  so  eaHed,  consisting,  till  tin*  tinio 
of  ScMvius,  of  those  wlio  liad  a  rij^ht  to  votc^  in  tlie  Coniitia  Curiata  ; 
and  tliis  division,  as  we  liave  l)eforo  endeavouictl  to  show,  contained 
both  patricians  and  i)hd)eians.  Tho  term  plebeian,  as  opposed  to 
patrician,  ran  tlirouj^di  all  tlu^  ndations  of  life,  doni(!8tic  as  W(dl  aa 
])oliti('al.  l)ut  tlu^  ti'rni  jiopu/ust  was  purely  political,  and,  indued, 
that  only  in  a  general  or  colleetivo  sense,  denoting  a  body.  For  "NVO 
cannot  say  vir  popu/itris,  in  the  sense  of  a  man  beh^nging  to  the 
people  ;  but  ^ve  may  say  rir  />/cf>rins,  or  i>ir  pat?^iciuSy  or  even 
fcmina  plelh'ia,  i}Vj\mina  patricia,  in  the  sense  of  a  person  beh)nging 
to  the  })lebeian  or  jiatrieian  orders.  That  part  of  the  plchs,  there- 
fore, which  did  not  belong  to  the  2K)2)uIi(s,  or  which  had  not  the 
vote,  was  thus  distinguished  in  one  way  from  the  patricians,  and 
in  another  way  from  the  populics;  so  that  the  terms  plebs  and 
popuhis  might  be  as  properly  used  in  opposition  to  each  other  as 
the  terms  plebs  and  patricii,  or  ^a^?r5;  and,  indeed,  they  are  fre- 
quently so  employed.     Thus,  in  the  Marcian  prophecy  : 

"  lis  ludis  faciendis  proecrit  prretor 
Is,  qui  jus  ^o/jJiZo  plebcique  &a^i\t  s\xmm.vivci." "^ 

So  also  in  the  prayer  of  Scipio  :  "  Divi  deoeque  maria  terrasque  qui 
colitis,  vos  precor  quassoque,  uti,  quo?  in  meo  imperio  gesta  sunt, 
geruntur,  postque  gerentur,  ea  mihi,  popido  jjlebique  Eomana?,  sociis 
nominique  Latino  .  .  .  bene  verruncent."  -  And  in  Cicero's  Oration 
for  Murena  :  ^  "  Ut  ea  res  mihi,  magistratuique  meo,  populo  plebique 
Romance  bene  atque  feliciter  eveniret."  The  phrase  thus  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  solemn  invocations ;  it  descended,  probably, 
from  a  very  high  antiquity,  and  continued  in  use  long  after  the 
marked  distinction  betw^een  populus  and  plebs,  which  first  occa- 
sioned it,  had  disappeared. 

From  these  and  similar  passages,  Xiebuhr,  who  has  been  followed 
by  many  other  critics,  assumed  that  the  Eomulean  populus  was  com- 

1  Liv.  XXV.  12.  2  ii3   xxix.  27.  =*  Cap.  i. 
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posed  wholly  of  patricians  ;  and,  to  establisli  this  view,  he  adduces 
the  following  passages.^  Livy,  after  relating  the  story  of  the  augur 
Attus  .I^avius,  says  :  "  Auguriis  certe  sacerdotioque  auguruni  tantus 
honos  accessit,  ut  nihil  belli  domique  postea,  nisi  auspicato,  gere- 
letur  :  concilia  populi,  exercitus  vocati,  summa  reruni,  ubi  aves  non 
admisissent,  dirimerentur."  ^  On  this  passage  Niebuhr  observes, 
that  as  concilia,  which  must  be  different  from  the  general  comitia  of 
the  centuries,  or  the  exercitus,  are  nevertheless  named  along  with 
them,  and  as  we  cannot  think  of  a  concilium  plebis,  because  that 
would  not  be  held  under  augury,  a  concilium  populi  must  here  be 
the  same  as  an  assembly  of  the  patricians. 

On  this  we  may  remark,  first,  that  exercitus  is  here  to  be  taken 
in  its  ordinary  sense  of  an  army.  For  Livy  is  talking  of  the  aftairs 
both  of  peace  and  war ;  and  as  concilia  2iopuli  certainly  relate  to 
peace,  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  referred  to  war  if  exercitus 
vocati  also  related  to  peace.  Lesides,  we  doubt  whether  Livy 
(though  such  a  usage  may  be  found  in  old  forms)  ever  speaks  of 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  under  the  name  of  exercitus,  except  in  his 
description  of  their  first  institution  by  Servius.  For  though  their 
original  organization  wa?,  no  doubt,  partly  military,  yet  when 
assembled  in  Comitia,  as  Niebuhr  here  views  them,  it  was  for 
civil  business. 

Such  a  council  it  was,  continues  Niebuhr,  to  whom  Publicola 
did  homage  by  lowering  i\iQ  fasces:  *'  Vocato  ad  concilium  populo, 
summissis  fascibus,  in  concionem  ascendit."  ^  Eut  Livy  adds  : 
*'  Gratum  id  multitiidini  spectaculum  fuit ;  summissa  sibi  esse 
imperii  insignia;"  and  the  term  multitudo  means  the  plebs,  or 
populace,  rather  than  the  patricians.  This  example,  therefore,  is 
against  Niebuhr,  instead  of  for  him,  and  shows  that  the  term 
populus  may  include  plebeians. 

Such  a  council,  proceeds  Xiebuhr,  decided  between  the  Aricians 
and  Ardeates — "  concilio  populi  a  magistratibus  dato."  ^  But  that 
it  consisted,  at  least  partly,  of  plebeians,  appears  from  Livy's 
saying,  "  Consurgit  P.  Scaptius  de  2^l€be ;"  and,  indeed,  the  whole 

1  Eom.  Gesch.  B.  i.  S.  443.  2  ljij^  i  35^ 

8  Livy,  ii.  7.  We  are  aware  that  Livy's  authority  for  the  use  of  the 
word  concilium  is  rejected  by  those  who  maintain  that  he  did  not  understand 
his  own  language  ;  but  we  do  not  participate  in  that  opinion.  "We  have 
adverted  to  this  question  in  the  Introduction,  when  speaking  of  Livy's  merits 
as  an  historian.  ^  lb,  iii.  71. 
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toiior  (>r  tlii-i  aipl  llic  following'  clmiikT  hIiowh  llmi  ilio  counlium 
ill  (HU'stiiMi  was  llic  ])ii()|>lo  UMHcin})!*'*!  l)y  iribop. 

AnotluM-  ]>asHu^'t^  on  wliicli  Niclmlir  very  much  nMon  \h  Livy'fl 
account  of  ihci  iui|uiiy  into  tlin  luunlcr  of  tlio  military  trihunw 
rostuMiius :  "  Jlis  (•onHulil)Us  ])rincii)io  anni  Bonatufl  conHultum 
factum  est,  111  «lii  <iu;i'sli(>ii»'  INmtumiami^  ca'diH  tril)uni  primo 
(luo(iuo  tempore  ad  plchcm  fcrront ;  i)lcbc8(iuo  ])ra!liccrcl  (jua'stioni, 
quoin  voll(»t.  A  />/(■/>('  consonsu  j)Oj>u/{  consuHljUs  nogotium  man- 
datur,"  i^'cJ  lUit  avo  really  cannot  kcc  any  dilliculty  here.  The; 
tribunes  t)!'  the  ;)W>.<»  consulted  on  the  matter  the  plebeians,  eitlntr 
in  a  Ciniiio,  ov,  more  probal)ly,  in  the  Comitia  Tributa ;  iha  jdchs 
entrusted  the  investigation  to  the  consuls,  and  this  decision  was 
agreed  to  by  the  ]u>j)Kh(s^  in  the  centuriate  assembly.  For,  after 
the  reform  of  8ervius,  the  orders  composing  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
obtained  the  name  of  2^opulHs,  which  had  previously  been  borne 
only  by  those  belonging  to  the  Comitia  Curiata.  And  thus  Cicero, 
in  describing  the  operation  of  the  vote  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
says  :  "  (^>uibus  ex  centum  (juatuor  ccnturiis  (tot  enim  relitjuie  sunt) 
octo  sola3  si  accesserunt,  confccta  est  vis  popuU  iini versa."  -  The 
people  aesembled  by  tribes,  but  not  in  Comitia  Tributa,  was  also 
called  populus.  And  it  was  from  this  Avider  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  populus,  that  it  began  to  lose  much  of  its 
former  distinctive  character ;  so  that  at  last,  in  general  usage  at 
least,  there  was  virtually  but  little  diflerence  between  it  and  ^^/eiii. 

Becker^  has  pointed  out  another  passage  in  which  the  term 
populus  must  certainly  comprehend  a  large  portion  of  2;^f6*\  It 
respects  the  dedication  of  a  temple  by  the  plebeian  curule  yEdile 
Flavins  :  **  ^Edeui  Concordiai  in  area  Vulcani  summa  invidia  nohi- 
liu7ii  dedicavit ;  coactusque  conseii^u  2^opuU,  Cornelius  33arbatus, 
pontifex  maximus,  verba  prneire,"  "*  &c.  Here,  as  Becker  remarks, 
the  consent  of  the  patricians  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  therefore 
consensus  popuH  means  in  this  place  nothing  more  than  the  universal 
desire  of  the  people.  AVe  think,  however,  from  the  word  coactus, 
that  it  means  something  more  than  tliis ;  namely,  a  resolution 
of  the  people  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  the  patrician  class 
arose  from  those  whom  Eomulus  had  elected  into  his  Senate.  But 
Becker  will  not  allow  this,  and  ai^ucs  thus  :  "  If  Eomulus  chose  the 

^  Livy,  iv.  51.  -  l)e  Eep.  ii.  22. 

3  Ri3m.  Alterth.  Th.  ii.  AbtL.  i.  S.  137.  "  Liv.  ix.  46. 
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senators  out  of  the  nobles  [Edelgehorenen),  and  if  only  they  and 
their  families,  or  their  posterity,  were  patres  and  patricii,  we  may 
very  naturally  ask,  What  position  in  the  state  had  then  the  other 
nobles  who  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  same  distinction,  and 
in  what  class  of  the  population  were  they  to  find  a  place  1  For  it 
is  not  conceivable  that  there  were  in  the  curiae  two  classes  with 
unequal  rights,  patricians  and  non-patricians  ;  they  are  entirely 
patrician :  and  yet  it  cannot  be  meant,  either  that  the  senators 
alone  with  their  families  constituted  the  curiae,  or  that  the  nobles 
who  had  not  attained  the  patrician  dignity  passed  for  plebs.  For 
they  would  thus  have  stood  between  the  patricians  and  the  clients, 
or  plebeians,  without  name  or  signification."  ^ 

The  question  whether  the  curiae  contained  patricians  and  non- 
patricians  we  have  already  examined.  To  the  question,  AVhat 
became  of  the  other  nobles  1  we  answer,  there  were  none.  It  was 
only  by  the  act  of  being  chosen  into  the  Senate  that  Eoman  nobles, 
or  patricians,  were  at  first  created.  One  hundred  heads  of  families 
in  that  small  population  of  the  Ramnes,  one-tenth  of  the  whole, 
must  have  more  than  exhausted  those  who  had  anteriorly  any  pre- 
tensions to  nobility.  Livy  does  not  mention  that  the  senators  were 
made  from  nobles,  and  intimates  the  probability  that  there  were 
no  more  than  a  hundred  who  were  fit  for  the  office.^  JSTor  does 
Cicero  say  that  the  Patres  were  chosen  from  nobles,  but  only  from 
the  leading  men,  or  principes.^  It  is  only  Dionysius  who,  with 
his  frequent  preposterous  absurdity,  makes  the  patres  chosen  out 
of  the  ^ja^ricii  !  *  thus  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Yet  it  is 
on  this  author  that  Becker  founds  his  reasoning ! 

We  have  here  been  speaking  only  of  the  patrician  families  created 
by  Romulus.  How  after  that  period  patricians  were  made  is  a  difficult 
question ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  following 
kings  possessed  the  prerogative  of  conferring  that  dignity.  Thus 
Dionysius  says  that  Ancus  Marcius  made  Tarquin  a  senator  and 
patrician ;  and  his  account  is  confirmed  by  Dio  Cassius,  a  better 
authority  than  himself.^     In  like  manner  we  learn  from  Suetonius 

1  Rom.  Alterth.  ii.  i.  145. 

2  "  Centum  creat  senatores  :  sive  quia  is  numerus  satis  erat,  sive  quia  soli 
ceutum  erant,  qui  creari  Patres  possent." — Lib.  i.  8. 

3  "  In  regium  consilium  delegerat  principes." — De  Rep.  ii.  8. 
^  eK  rwv  irarpiKKav  avdpas  iKarhv  e7riAe|ajUevos. — Lib.  ii.  12. 

^  Koi  avrbv  6  MapKios  .    .   .    els  rhv  rwv  irarpiKwv  re  koX  fiovXivruv  apiQfjihv 
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iluit  tho  i/rnn  Octiiviji,  ori^'imilly  <»!'  \'<'litni',' ii  I.iitiii  <ir  VolMcian 
city,  was  lirsl  clioscMi  hy  TunniiniiiH  PriMcuH  into  tliu  Jtonmn  ffntrt^ 
imd  then  transfrrnMl  (o  tho  S(umto  and  to  tlii5  piitrician  nnlcr  by 
Si^rviiis  'I'ullius.  \Vi^  hcn^  insert  tlio  HcntiMicc,  bccaumf  it  lian  Imm-ii 
madcMi  nmttor  of  disputo  from  i\w  mispliiciii;,'  oi'  n  comnha  :  "  Ka 
^'(•ns  ji  Tanjiiiiiio  Prisro  r(';^'o  inter  KonmnuH  gontoH  allccta,  in  scna- 
tuin  nn)\  11  ScrvioTullio  in  piitricius  transdnctu,  i)roccdento  tempore 
ad  pl('l)em  so  contulit."  '  in  llie  editions  the  lirst  comma  is  j)laced 
niter  st'iKff/tw,  making'  llio  sense  to  1)0  that  thn  ( )(;tavian.s  Avero 
elootod  amonj;  the  Roman  gcntes  and  into  tlie  Senate  hy  Tarqnin, 
and  afterwards  into  tlu»  patricians  hy  Scrvins  Tnllius  ;  and  Pxickor 
nnnarks  tliat  tlie  placing  of  tlie  comma  after  <///>r(a  gives  a  mnch 
worse  sense,  or  none  at  alk"'  r>nt  we  are  so  far  from  agreeing  with 
this  dietinn,  that,  on  tlie  contrary,  we  think  the  comma  after  sfna- 
tuni  makes  neither  sense  nor  grammar.  For,  first,  it  is  not  i)rohal)lo 
that  Tanpiin  would  have  created  the  Octavians  senators  without 
making  them  patricians  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  there  were  any 
plebeian  senators  under  the  kings.  Secondly,  "  allecta  inter  Komanas 
gentes  in  senatum,"  is  a  very  peculiar  construction  to  denote  the  two 
acts  of  election  into  the  r/entes  and  into  the  Senate,  and  a  copula 
would  at  all  events  seem  nccessar}'' — *'  et  in  senatum."  Xliirdly,  it  is 
more  agreoable  to  the  Latin  idiom  that  the  two  clauses  should  end 
with  a  participle,  alfeda,  transduda.  But,  however  we  may  read 
the  passage,  it  still  shows  that  the  Octavians  were  made  senators 
and  patricians  either  by  Tarcpiin  or  Servius.  The  act  of  electing  a 
new  tamily  into  the  patricians  was  called  co-optatio.  This  act  does 
not  seem  to  mean,  as  Becker  supposes,^  an  election  by  the  curies, 
that  is,  according  to  him,  by  the  patricians,  into  that  body.  The 
act  might  be  done  either  by  the  king,  or,  during  the  republic,  by 
the  people.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  speech  of  Canuleius  in 
Livy  :  "  Quid  ?  hoc  si  poUuit  nobilitatem  istam  vestram,  quam 
plerique  oriundi  ex  Albanis  et  Sabinis,  non  genere  nee  sanguine, 
sed  per  co-optationem  in  Patres  habetis,  aut  ah  regihus  lecti,  aut  post 
reges  exactos  jussu  populi,"'  ^q.^     The  contrary  view  seems  to  be 

a.Tviypai]/iv. — Dion  VS.  iii.  41.  ovtoo  rhv  MapKiou  die6i]K€V,  ware  Ka\  els  tous 
€viraTpi5as  Koi  els  Trju  ^ovXrjv  vn  avTov  KaTaXex^Vvai-  —  Dio  Cass.  Fragm, 
xxii.  1,  Tairesc.  ^  Suet.  Oct.  2. 

2  Rom.    Alterth.    ii.   i.   14S,   Anm.  324  ;    cf.  Rubiiio,  S.  197,  Aum.,  avIio 
adopts  the  ordinarj'^  piiuctuatiou. 

3  S.  148,  Aum.  323.  ■*  Lib.  iv.  4. 
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founded  on  a  passage  of  Dionysius,  who  says  tliat  the  Romans 
thought  proper  to  raise  Serviua  by  their  votes  from  the  plebeian 
into  the  patrician  order ;  as  they  had  before  done  with  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  and  before  him  with  ISTuma  Pompilius.^  But  Dionysius, 
as  is  often  tlie  case,  here  contradicts  himself:  for  he  had  before 
said  that  Tarquin  was  made  a  patrician  by  King  Ancus,  and  not 
by  the  people.^ 

Eecker,  following  up  his  idea  that  there  were  in  the  early  popu- 
lation nobles  who  were  not  patricians,  asks  how  the  patricians 
could  assert  that  they  only  had  gentes  ;  an  assertion  that  was  only 
possible  as  opposed  to  the  plebeians,  because  these  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  curiae,  and  the  gentes  were  in  the  curice.^ 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that,  even  if  there  were  nobles  in  the 
Eomulean  population  who  were  not  patricians,  which  is  the  height 
of  improbabihty,  still  that  alone  would  not  give  them  gentes  ;  be- 
cause the  gentes,  as  we  have  shown,  were  a  political  institution  of 
Romulus.  Tarquin  was  a  noble  before  he  came  to  Rome ;  but  that 
did  not  make  him  and  his  family  a  Roman  gens  before  they  were 
constituted  into  one.  The  family  or  families  at  the  head  of  a 
gens  were  no  doubt  patrician ;  and,  though  they  had  plebeian 
gentiles,  the  former  only  could  j)roperly  be  said  "  habere  gentem  ; " 
because  it  was  they  Avho  had  the  power  of  admitting  other  clients 
into  it,  because  it  was  they  who  possessed  the  sacra,  &c.  Their 
clients  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  gens;  but  they  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  a  gens. 

In  J).  150,'*  Becker  says  that,  in  spite  of  all  misapprehensions, 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  meaning  of  ^9a^riaa?i,  and,  along  with  it, 
of  the  original  populus,  has  not  altogether  perished.  Those  who 
invented  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  patres,  only  grammatically 
wrongly,  were  not  ignorant  that  in  the  old  times  all  ingenui,  with- 
out distinction,  were  patricii.  For  so  speaks  Decius  in  Livy  (x.  8) : 
"  En  unquam  fandi  audistis  patricios  primo  esse  factos,  non  de 
coelo  demissos,  sed  qui  patrem  ciere  possent,  id  est  nihil  ultra  quam 

KaX  5t^  radra  'Pu}/xa7oi  fxkv  avrov  iK  too  5i^/j.ov  jx^rayayuu  i]^lw(ray  ets  rovs 
TrarpiKiovs,  \pT]<povs  i-jreucyKavres,  k.t.X. — Lib.  iv.  3. 

^  In  the  passage  from  Lib.  iii.  41,  quoted  in  p.  304. 

3  Rom.  Alterth.  ii.  i.  149.  The  assertion  referred  to  is  the  following  : 
"  Semper  ista  audita  sunt  eadem,  penes  vos  auspicia  esse,  vos  solos  gentem 
habere,  vos  solos  justum  imperium  et  auspicium  domi  militiseque." — Li  v.  x.  8. 

■'  Anm.  326. 
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iii^(*n\ioM."  Ill-  llirii  a.lvcrls  to  |i;i.sHa;^'('H  to  tlio  HJiino  ofTurt  in 
lUiiiiyNiuH  itml  I 'Itilai'i'li,  ami  cspcciiilly  t<>  tltn  fullowiiii^  oiio  in 
I'\'s(uM  (j).  I'll);  "  ratririoM  ( 'I'liciuH  ait  in  lil»ro  du  (toiiiitiiH  com 
iijiprllari  MoliloH,  7///  /nine  inijuini  rnrtn(Kr." 

lliit  tins  is  a  uwro  j^'rannniiticiil  Hubtloty.  It  iniitttTH  not  whi-tlicr 
]-,ivy  aiitl  ('iccro  nvo  ri;4lit  in  deriving'  jiatririiis  Iroiii  jxUnn,  or 
siMiiitors,  or  whether  it  did  not  rather  at  lirst  Hignii'y  any  man  who 
could  namo  his  father,  that  is,  any  frecborn  man,  or  ukjihuus.  TIic 
imi)ortani  jioint  is,  that  it  ciuno  l)y  use  to  signify  only  H(!natorial 
families.  Our  uord  ;>rr;-  may,  in  one  sense,  sij^'nify  any  man  what- 
soovor  ;  as  "vvhon  ]5acon  says,  "  Amou^'st  a  man's  peers,  a  man  shall 
ho  sure  of  familiarity  ;"  but  in  a  ])olitieal  sense  it  moans  only  a 
nobleman.  And  therefore  no  inference  can  be  dra-Nvn  from  tlic  ety- 
mology of  patriciiL^  "vvith  regard  to  the  composition  of  tlie  po}Atliis  ; 
because,  on  a  ])olitical  subject,  it  must  bo  used  in  its  political 
sense.  r>ut,  in  fact,  the  passage  in  J.ivy,  jiropcrly  viewed,  jiroves  just 
the  reverse  of  wliat  Becker  would  liave  it  to  prove.  TIk;  argument 
of  Decius  is.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  l\i(ricii  were  at  first 
viadf,  not  sent  down  from  heaven ;  that  they  were  nothing  more 
than  those  who  could  cite  a  father,  that  is,  nothing  more  than  free 
born  ]  ]hit  this  implies  that,  after  being  made,  they  became  a  great 
deal  more  than  ingenui ;  and  therefore  that  after  the  institution  of 
the  patriciate,  it  would  be  the  grossest  of  all  errors  to  say  "  that  all 
the  ingenui,  without  distinction,  were  patrician." 

Let  us  remark,  moreover,  that  this  passage  militates  terribly 
against  Becker's  notion  of  a  non-patrician  nobility  in  the  time  of 
Eomulus.  For  it  tells  us  that  the  patricians  themselves  were  made 
from  nothing  more  than  ingenui. 

It  remains  to  examine  some  passages  from  which  it  has  been 
inferred  that  all  the  patrician  body — that  is,  according  to  Becker 
and  his  school,  the  curiie  and  their  comitia — possessed  the  aucto- 
ritas;  which,  therefore,  it  is  maintained,  was  not  confined  to  the 
Senate.  But  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  inquire  what  is  the  real 
value  of  some  terms. 

The  Latin  authors,  from  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  their  own 
history  and  language — for  we  must  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that 
after  all  they  knew  more  about  these  matters  than  the  most  learned 
of  the  moderns — often  employ  words  in  what  appears  to  us  a  some- 
what equivocal  sense,  though  the  real  meaning  of  them  would  pro- 
bably be  at  once  apprehended  by  a  Eoman.     Such,  for  instance,  is 

x2 
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the  word  Capitolium^  which,  from  its  being  -used  to  signify  both 
the  whole  Capitoline  Hill,  and  also  only  that  part  of  it  more  pro- 
perly called  the  "  Capitol,"  has  introduced  a  vast  deal  of  confusion 
into  our  ideas  of  Eoman  topography,  though  probably  it  would 
not  have  puzzled  a  Eoman  for  a  moment.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  words  patres  and  patricii.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  word  patres  originally  designated  the  members  of  the 
Senate ;  and  some  modern  critics,  like  liubino,^  have  maintained 
that  it  never  means  anything  else.  But  Becker  has  shown 
that  it  must  also  have  been  used  of  the  whole  patrician  body;^ 
and,  therefore,  in  some  cases,  ^9«Yre5  is  equivalent  to  pati^icii. 
Becker,  however,  though  he  establishes  that  ^x^fre.s  ^aiii  patriciiTH^y 
mean  the  same  thing,  yet  contends  tliat  pa^Wcu  cannot  be  applied 
to  senators,  and,  indeed,  that  in  a  passage  of  Livy  which  we  are 
about  to  examine  it  is  purposely  used  by  way  of  contrast  to  sena- 
tors. And  as  in  the  same  passage  auctores  is  employed,  or  appears 
to  be  employed,  in  connexion  with  /^a^ricu,  he  draws  an  argument 
thence  in  support  of  his  view  that  the  whole  patrician  body,  or, 
what  are  in  his  opinion  identical,  the  curiae,  might  be  auctores. 
liut  patricii  properly  means  the  whole  patrician  body,  or  the  sena- 
tors and  their  families ;  hence  it  sometimes  might  be  rendered  "  the 
patrician  party,"  when,  in  their  contests  with  the  2olebs,  the  senators 
and  their  connexions  act  together  ;  and  in  later  times  patricii  seems 
to  be  used,  in  reference  to  the  Senate  itself,  to  signify  its  patrician 
members.  The  former  of  these  meanings,  or  patricii,  as  denoting  a 
party,  is  convertible  with  nobilitas,  and  is  sometimes  found  thus 
converted.  With  this  explanation,  it  will  perhaj^s  appear  that  the 
signification  of  these  terms,  though  sometimes  seemingly  obscure 
and  perplexing,  may  be  easily  determined  by  means  of  the  context. 
A  long  and  important  passage  in  Livy,  serving  to  illustrate  this 
subject,  is  adduced  by  Becker,^  who  prefaces  it  with  the  following 

1  Ebm.  Verf.  S.  1 85,  ff. 

^  Kom.  Alterth.  ii.  i.  S.  141,  ff.  The  following  passage,  wliicli  is  not  among 
those  cited  bj-  Becker,  appears  to  us  sufficient  to  prove  his  point  :  "  Recusan- 
tibus  id  munus  sedilibus  plebis,  conclamatum  a  patriciis  est  juvenibus,  se  id 
honoris  ....  libenter  acturos,  ut  sediles  fierent  :  quibus  cum  ab  universis, 
gratife  actse  essent,  factum  senatus  consul  turn,  ut  duos  viros  sediles  ex  jyatribus 
dictator  populum  rogaret." — Lib.  vi.  42.  Here  it  is  the  patrician  youth,  there- 
fore certainly  not  Senators,  who  desire  to  be  seddes  ;  but  the  S,  C.  designates 
them  as  "ex  patribus." 

3  Ibid.  S.  303,  Anm.  611. 


rc*mftrkrt  :  **  If  in  n  liim<ln'<l  pliuMm  p«itreg  tiioaiiH  tlio  flnino  jw  pntririi^ 

if  Itotli  torniM  urn  used  l»y  onu  find   llm  Hfiinn  mitlior  iih  Mynonyin. 

with  wluit  justice  rail  it   1m<  usscitod  that  prciMsi-ly  wlion;  tin;  mi- 

torititu  fuitnim  is  Hjiokcii  of,  tlicHo  PairrH  iiiiihI  alwnyH  witluiut  any 

rnrlln>r  ili'liiiilioii  1m)  takm   for  llio  Senate,  nay,  that  fiven  ^///c^>/vvi 

■jifttricii  must  iinniodiately  heconin  nenatora  !      J>nt  I  Hhall  Hpeak  of 

this  further  on,  and   content  myself  liero  willi  furllier  instanriu^r  ji 

well  known  passa^'o  of  Livy  (vi.  42),  but  wliicli  can  iicvor  h(^  suJh- 

ciently  ur^'ed.     I   liero   insert   it  at  lenj:5th  :  '  Vixduni  jx!rfun«tuni 

cum   (diclat.)   hello  atrocior  donii    su<litio  accopit,   et  per  ingontia 

certamina  dictator  senatus«|uo  victus,  ut  roj.,'ationes  trihunicias  acci- 

jH>rentur,   et   comitia   cousulum,  adversa  nobilitate  hidiita,  «juihuH 

L.    Sextius    do    plehe    primus    consul    factus.      Et   no   is    quidem 

iinis  cortiuninuni    fuit.     (^hiia    patricii    so    auctoros   futures  ncga- 

bant,  j)ropo  secessionom   ])lebis  res  tcrribilcsque  alias  minas  civi- 

lium   certaminnm  vcnit,  cum   tamen  per  dictatorem  conditionibus 

sedata^  discordi.e  sunt,  concossunuiue  ab  iiobilitatc  plebi  de  consulo 

plebeio,  a  ph'be  nohililati  de  juielore  uno,  qui  Jus  in  nrbo  <lic(!ret, 

t'x  Patribus  croando.     Ita  ab   diutina  ira  tandem  in  concordiam 

rcdactis  ordinibus,  cum    di;^nam    cam   rem  senatus  censeret  esse, 

meritoquo  id,   si  ([uando  un([uam  alias,  deum  immortalium  causa 

libcnter  facturos  fore,  ut  ludi  maximi  fierent,  et  dies  unus  ad  tri- 

duumadjiGcrotur ;  recusantibus  id  munus  a^dilibusplebis,  conclama- 

tum  a  patriciis  est  juvenibus,  so  id  honoris   deum   immortalium 

causa  libenter  acturos,  ut  a^diles  fierent :  quibus  cum  ab  imiversis 

gratia  acta?  essent,  factum  senatus  consultum,  ut  duos  viros  a3diles 

ex  patribus  dictator  populum  rogaret ;    patres    auctores  omnibus 

ejus  anni  comitiis  tieront.'  " 

Becker  then  proceeds  to  remark  :  "  I  will  not  here  repeat,  what 
Niebuhr  has  rightly  characterised  as  striking,  that  the  Senate  has 
consented  to  tho  election  of  a  plebeian  consul,  and  the  patricians 
withhold  their  consent,  uegant  se  auctores  futuros ;  nor  will  Scho- 
mann's  evasion  detain  me  long,  who  considers  that  the  patricians 
themselves  must  here  have  been  the  senators  ;  wherefore  he  assumes 
that  the  Senate  had  indeed  consented  to  the  election  of  a  plebeian, 
but  as  their  choice  fell  upon  Sextius  (which  it  was  difficult  for- 
sooth to  foresee  !)  it  revoked  its  consent :  nobody  will  easily  assent 
to  this.  I  will  only  ask  what  opinion  we  should  form  of  Livy's 
capabilities  as  a  writer,  if  we  consider  that  he  used  the  terms 
senatus,  nohilitas,  i^atricii,  and  j^o.tre.^,  in  variegated  confusion  within 
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the  compass  of  a  few  lines,  and  without  any  further  distinction, 
now  for  the  Senate,  now  again  for  the  patricians  (for  the  juvenes 
patricii,  who  are  to  be  chosen  tediles  ex  patribus,  can  hardly  be  also 
senators  !) ;  I  will  only  ask  whether  it  is  not  plain  that  he  has  pur- 
posely chosen  the  terms  senatus  and  pairicii  in  order  to  avoid  a 
misunderstanding.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  words,  'Factum 
senatus  consultum  ut  .  .  .  patres  auctores  omnibus  ejus  anni  comitiis 
fierent :'  it  would  be  beyond  measure  absurd  that  the  Seijate  should 
prescribe  to  itself,  by  a  formal  senatus  consultum,  that  it  would 
give  its  consent !  So  much  here  :  what  is  further  to  be  said  will 
be  found  in  the  sequel." 

Becker  then  resumes  his  examination  of  the  passage  at  p.  318. 
He  is  there  endeavouring  to  prove  that  Patres  auctores  fierunt,  or 
Patres  auctores  facti,  is  nothing  more  than  the  consent  of  tlie 
patricians  in  the  Comitia  Curiata.  This,  he  says  (p.  317),  may  be 
proved  in  two  ways  :  partly  by  the  testimonies  which  clearly  distin- 
guish between  the  Patres  Auctores  and  the  Senate,  and  even  name 
the  patricians  as  the  confirmers,  or  authors ;  and  partly  from  the 
original  identity  of  this  confirmation  with  the  lex  curiata  de  im^perio. 
The  latter  question  we  have  already  examined ;  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  former  of  them,  or  the  argument  from  testimonies,  in 
support  of  which  the  passage  from  Livy  in  question  is  the  principal 
clieval  de  hataille. 

*'  As  regards  the  first  method  of  proof,"  continues  Becker,  "  the 
principal  passage  is  that  from  Livy,  vi.  42,  already  produced.  In 
order  to  avoid  every  false  interpretation  and  evasion,  we  must 
remember  that  it  was  precisely  L.  Sextius,  who  aimed  at  the  con- 
sulate, who  re2)roached  the  people  that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  as 
a  tribune  during  nine  years,  v/ithout  receiving  the  reward  which 
might  recompense  him  :  '  Quae  munera  quando  tandem  satis  grato 
animo  sestimaturos,  si  inter  accipiendas  de  suis  commodis  rogationes, 
spem  honoris  latorihus  earum  incidanf?'  (c.  39.)  There  .could  be  no 
doubt  that  so  soon  as  ever  a  plebeian  could  be  elected,  the  choice 
would  fall  on  none  but  him.  The  Senate  after  a  long  contest 
yielded  at  last,  and  the  election  ensued  against  the  will  of  the 
nobility,  that  is,  of  the  patricians  :  '  Per  ingentia  certamina  dictator 
senatus  que  victus,  ut  rogationes  tribunicise  acciperentur ;  et  comitia 
consulum  adveisa  nohilitate  habita,  quibus  L.  Sextius  de  plebe 
primus  consul  factus '  (c.  42).  But  the  contest  was  not  yet  at  an 
end,  as  the  patricians  refused  to  confirm  the  election  :  '  Et  ne  is 
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<iui(1('m  liniH  cerliiniiinuii  fiiit,  <|uia  jialricii  ro  nuctoroii  futiiroA 
in';^'iil»;int  ;*  till  tlio  diclutor  cUmcUmI  im  n^rcciiicnt  liy  Hr'f»ani(iii^  iho 
judiciul  |>()\v<'r  IVoiii  tlm  consulate,  niul  ciratiii;,'  u  nrw  ollii  r,  Uio 
l>ni«t(»r.sliij>,  for  llui  nolnlitif,  iliat  in,  for  IIkj /w/^/y.f ;  *  (^uuiii  taiiieu 
per  tlicUtonin  coiulitionibuH  Ht'ilatiu  (li8(!onlia>  .mmt,  conce8.suni([Uu 
((/'  nobilitate  \Av\n  ilo  consulo  pluljcio,  a  pKiho  nol>ilitati  dn  pni'toro 
uno,  ([III  jus  in  urbo  (liccrci,  rx  juttrilniH  crcamlo.'  For  liim  who 
do('s  not  rtM'o^'niso  licrcin  tho  diUcrcnco  of  tho  pdfns  or  jmd-icii 
andi>ns  from  tho  St'nat<',  for  him  especially  who  does  not  perceivo 
tliat  in  thi>  wlioh^  narrative  i/ivy  purposely  uses /f^/?<f/*/.?  and />a^;vai', 
or /X///V.S-,  as  aiititlu'lical,  I  havn  indi-rd  !i(»  further  proof.  Jhit  let 
him  who  will  not  reco^'uiso  this  explain  tho  dilliculty  which  arises, 
under  any  other  interpretation,  from  that  most  extraordinary 
^cnatus  C()nsi(l(f(})i :  *  Factum  tioiatiis  consuldoHy  ut  duos  viros  jr-diles 
ex  patribus  dictator  populum  ro^'aret  :  patres  anctores  omnihus  ejus 
anni  comitiis  Jierent.'  As  already  remarked,  it  would  have  been 
([uito  absurd  that  tho  Senate  should  prescribe  to  itself  by  a  nenatu/t 
consultuni  that  it  should  give  its  consent ;  and  tho  evasion  employed, 
(by  AVachsnnith  and  lluschke),  'it  is  no  command  of  the  iSenuto 
directed  to  a  curial-community  independent  of  itself,  but  an  indica- 
tion or  advertisement  of  the  contents  of  tho  agreement '  {Inhalts<ni' 
zei(je  des  Vcruleichs),  I  do  not  understand.  If  Livy  were  sj^eaking 
of  a  protocol  of  tho  Senate,  this  might  pass ;  but  a  senafus  con- 
suUum  is  always  a  resohition  that  prescribes  ('  C^uod  verba  fecit 
Cos.  .  .  .  do  ea  ro  quid  fieri  placeret,  de  ea  re  ita  censuerunt ') :  and 
this  lies  in  tho  vfoi^i  jierent ;  if  only  tho  inclination  of  the  Senate 
were  expressed  it  would  have  been  written /«^?(?'05. 

"  But  as  Livy  hero  expressly  calls  tho  assembly  that  is  to  confirm 
patriciij  so,  a  little  before,  he  has  put  the  same  explanation  into  tho 
mouth  of  Appius  Claudius.  Claudius,  appealing  to  a  passage  -which 
has  been  already  explained  (Liv.  vi.  -il),  that  tho  auspices  lay 
exclusively  w^ith  the  patricians,  and  that  tho  plebeians  had  no  share 
in  them,  says  :  '  Quidigitur  aiiud  (2uani  tollit  ex  civitate  ausjncia,  qui 
phbeios  coiisules  creando  a  patribus  qui  soli  ea  habere  possunt^  an fert  ? 
.  . .  Yulgo  ergo  pontifices,  angures,  sacrificuli  reges  creentur  :  cuilibet 
apicem  dialem,  dmnmodo  homo  sit,  imponamus  :  tradamus  ancilia, 
penetralia,  deos  deorumque  curam,  quibus  nefas  est.  Xon  leges 
auspicato  ferautu?-,  non  ma  gist  rat  us  creentur:  nee  centuriatis,  nee 
curiatis  comitiis  patres  auctoresjiant.  Sextius  et  Liciuius,  tamquam 
Eomulus  ac  Tatius  in  iirbo  Eomana  regnent,'  cl'c.     The  principal 
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meaning  of  these  words  is  not  so  mnch.  that  the  election  of  plebeian 
consuls  %yould  be  the  destruction  of  the  auspices,  and  therefore 
would  have  for  its  result  that  there  would  be  no  more  auctores 
comitiorum :  rather  Claudius  says  with  bitter  irony :  *  Now,  let 
everything  be  profaned ;  let  the  auspices  be  neglected,  the  priestly 
dignities  desecrated ;  let  no  more  elections  of  magistrates,  no  more 
laws  be  made  under  the  sanction  of  the  auspices ;  let  the  Patres  no 
longer  be  Auctores  of  the  Comitia ;  may  the  plebeians  Sextius  and 
Licinius  tyrannize  over  Rome  : '  that  means,  in  short,  may  all  the 
sacred  privileges  of  the  patricians  be  done  away  with,  since  it  is 
only  plebeians  and  patricians  that  are  here  opposed  ;  the  Senate  by 
itself  does  not  come  into  question.  And  thus  has  the  author  of 
the  speech  Pro  Domo  quite  correctly  conceived  the  matter  when 
he  demonstrates  what  would  be  the  result  if  any  patrician  could  at 
his  own  will  go  over  to  the  plebeian  order  (cap.  14)  :  'Ita  populus 
Romanus  neque  regem  sacrorum,  neque  flaminem,  nee  Salios  habebit, 
necexparte  dimidia  reliquos  sacerdotes  ;  neque  auctores  centuriatoi'itm 
et  curiatoimm  comitiorum:  auspiciaque  populi  Pomani,  si  magi- 
stratus  patricii  creati  non  sint,  intereant  necesse  est,  cum  interrex 
null  us  sit ;  quod  et  ipsum  patricium  esse,  et  a  patricio  prodi  necesse 
est : '  only  that  here  the  auctores  centuriatorum  et  curiatorum  comi- 
tiorum are  nothing  but  a  declamatory  phrase,  probably  taken  imme- 
diately from  the,  at  all  events,  very  similar  speech  of  Claudius  in 
Livy,  without  regard  whether  there  were  any  actual  Curiate  Comitia 
in  the  time  of  Cicero.  But  this  much  is  certain  that  the  author,  by 
auctores  comitiorum,  meant  not  the  Senate,  but  the  patricians." 

The  passage  of  Livy  here  discussed  is  no  doubt  a  very  difficult 
and  important  one,  and  we  have  therefore  given  it,  with  Becker's 
commentary,  at  full  length.  To  those  who  have  already  made  up 
their  minds  that  patres  auctores  fieri  is  identical  with  a  lex  curiata 
the  passage  must  appear  decisive ;  but  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  there  may  be  some  reason  to  demur  to  that  conclusion, 
so  we  shall  now  inquire  whether  Livy's  narrative  may  not  be 
reconciled  Avith  the  opposite  opinion. 

First,  then,  we  agree  with  Becker,  that  nohilitas  signifies  the  same 
thing  as  patricii ;  only  we  would  extend  the  meaning  a  little  further 
than  he  appears  to  do,  so  as  to  include  the  patricii  who  were  in  the 
Senate.  Por  when  Livy  says,  "  Concessum  ab  nohilitate  plebi  de 
consule  plebeio,"  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  could  be  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  :  that  the  younger  patricians. 
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or  cvon  (lid  ('uri;i«,  hIiouIiI  tukn  upuii  thoiiiMtilvoR  ho  iinportrtnt  an 
uIt(Mutii)M  ill  the  cDiiMliluliitii  an  tlio  cxchiin^'c  of  a  pIolH-iiiii  cohmuI 
Tor  11  |iiilri('iaii  lun-tor,  witlmul  v,\'rn  asking  Uio  advict)  ol'  tlio 
HCMiators.  'rii(>  nohl/ifos,  tlu'ri^foro,  or  llio  juttriciif  both  tlm 
Hcimtors  and  lliose  nt»|  in  \]u\  Smatc,  an;  liuro  acting  tog<'tljcr  cm 
(I  jioHt'u'itl  pdrtt/y  without  regard  to  tluMr  ollicial  functioiiH.  It  w 
in  this  cliaraclcr  of  a  parly,  iiuliidiiig  tho  .senators  in  thoir  non- 
onU'ial  cMpacily  and  the  rest  of  the  patricians,  that  negotiations  unj 
(Mjtored  inlo  with  tlio  k'adura  of  tho  7>AV>i<,  and  tho  agreomont  in 
(pu'stion  niadt\ 

Now  let  US  rovi(»w  tho  passago  under  tliis  liglit.  The  sonatora 
afliT  a  \\\\\\\j  struggle  arc  oompiorcnl  {rirti),  that  is,  in  I'aet,  tlioy  aro 
IVightened — fur  tliuy,  and  not  the  outsidi;  ))atricians,  arc  tho  ro- 
sponsil)lo  persona — not  exactl}'',  as  Ni(>buhr  says,  into  consenting  to 
tlu>  ekn'tion  of  a  ph'heian  consul,  hut  that  sui'h  coniitia  shouhl  1)0 
lield.  The  non-senatoiial  palrieians  vitdently  oi)po90  tho  moasuro  : 
the  senatorial  ones  repent,  and  aro  carried  away  by  tlio  passions  of 
their  connexions  ;  and  Avhen  Sextius  is  elected,  tlio  patrician  party 
allirni  that  tliey  will  not  accord  him  their  authority  ;  meaning,  that 
is,  in  the  oidy  way  in  wliicli  it  could  bo  accorded — through  tho 
Senate.  Then  tho  dictator  proposes  a  compromise :  that  tho 
nobility,  that  is,  as  wo  liavo  said,  the  patricians,  including  tlio 
Senate,  sliouhl  consent  to  appoint  a  plebeian  consul,  in  return  for  a 
patrician  praetor.  AVo  see  that  all  this  must  have  been  done  by 
nnoilicial  negotiations.  It  would  have  been  beneath  tho  dignity  of 
the  senators  to  enter  personally  into  these.  They  would  have  been 
carried  on  by  non-senatorial  patricians,  who,  however,  speak  in  tho 
name  of  their  body,  2ve  will  do  this,  we  will  do  that,  ive  will  give 
our  authority,  Szc.  Those  who  reject  this  interpretation  are  bound 
to  sliow^  that  patricians,  not  senators,  or  even  the  Comitia  Curiata, 
could  make  the  most  vital  changes  in  the  constitution  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

With  regard  to  the  senatus  consultum,  and  Becker's  remark  on  it, 
"  that  it  would  have  been  quite  absurd  that  the  Senate  should  pre- 
scribe to  itself  that  it  would  give  its  consent,"  we  shall  observe  that 
we  see  no  absurdity  whatever  in  a  body  of  men  saying  what  they 
would  do.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Becker's  interpretation, 
this  senatiu^  considtnni  was  to  bind  the  Coniitia  Curiata.  Xo\v  see 
what  absurdities  arise  out  of  this.  According  to  him,  it  is  these 
Comitia  that  give  the  anctoritas  to  a  law  or  to  an  election.     It  is 
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they  who,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  Livy,  could  give  or 
withhold  their  assent  to  measures  so  important  as  the  creation  of  a 
plebeian  consul,  or  a  patrician  praetor,  without  so  much  as  consult- 
ing the  Senate,  for  the  patriciiy  he  says,  are  carefully  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  senators,  and  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  them.  Yet 
this  powerful  and  independent  body  is  to  be  bound  beforehand  by 
a  senatus  consultum  !  If  this  was  the  case,  whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  technical  meaning  of  the  Patruni  Auctoritas,  it  is  evident 
that  the  virtual  power  of  it,  in  contradiction  of  all  Becker's 
elaborate  arguments  on  the  subject,  lay  with  the  Senate,  and  that 
the  auctoritas  of  the  curite  was  only  the  shadow  of  a  name. 

This  senatus  consultum,  therefore,  rightly  viewed,  only  affords 
another  proof  that  the  "  patres  auctores  fieri "  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  Senate. 

We  must  confess  that  we  do  not  very  clearly  apprehend  the 
drift  of  the  latter  part  of  Becker's  reasoning.  But  if  he  means  to 
say  that  in  the  following  Avords  in  the  speech  of  Claudius,  "  Nee 
centuriatis,  nee  curiatis  comitiis  patres  auctores  fiant,"  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  Senate,  we  differ  from  him  altogether,  li  patres 
here  means  the  patricii,  and  if  the  patricii  are  the  same  as  the 
curiata  cornitia,  then  we  have  the  absurdity  of  their  giving  their 
own  authority  to  their  own  act.  But  any  Roman  would  have 
known,  in  spite  of  the  double  meaning  of  j^citres,  that  when  used 
•with  respect  to  the  sanctioning  of  the  Comitia,  and  with  the  ad- 
junct of  auctores,  it  could  not  mean  anything  else  but  the  senators, 
i^or  do  we  perceive,  Avhether  it  be  a  declamatory  phrase  or  not, 
that  the  author  of  the  speech  Pro  Domo  understood  the  formula, 
"  auctores  centuriatorum  et  curia torum  comitiorum,"  in  any  other 
manner. 

The  array  of  authorities  which  Becker  musters  to  support  his 
interpretation  of  this  passage  of  Livy  is  very  poor  and  meagre 
indeed.  The  first  is  a  corrupt  fragment  of  Sallust,  which  we  will 
give  according  to  Becker's  reading,  though  we  cannot  make  any 
sense  of  it  :  *'  Ne  vos  ad  virilia  ilia  vocem,  quo  tribunos  plebei, 
modo  patricium  magistratum,  libera  ab  auctoribus  patriciis  suffragia 
majores  vestri  paravere."  On  which  Becker  observes  :  "  Whether 
the  speech  of  the  tribune  Liciuius  himself  be  the  groundwork 
of  this,  or  whether  the  expression  belongs  entirely  to  Sallust, 
the  one  or  the  other  has  incontestably  A\T:itten  patricii  de- 
signedly, in  order  to  avoid  the  term  p)(^if^}  which  in  his  time  was 
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only  cuHlonmrily  iisid   of  tljo  Scimtr,  aiul  thor'Toni  littl»!   iimlfr- 

hIoihI." 

Till'  piiMsiiLjo,  H(»  lar  as  wo  cum  iiiako  it  out,  HmnH  to  nft-r  to  tliM 
tiaiislor  of  tho  chu'tioiiM  of  trihiiixvs  IVoiii  tlm  ( 'oiiiitia  ( 'iiriata  to 
tilt'  ('oinilia  'IVilmta,  the  tloctioiiH  ])y  tlni  hwt  of  ^vhi<,•li  do  not  aj) 
jx'ar  to  have  n'(|uiivd  tlin  Auctoritas  Patruiii,  '\'\u',  h|km!c1i,  which 
acconlin^'  to  somo  is  tliat  of  th(<  trihimc^  M.  I.opithis,  is  iiitnuhMl  to 
incite  the  pIcU  aj^ainst  tt/f  tht^  ]>aliicians  as  aii  or(h;r.  How  uu- 
I'oinulud  is  JU'ckcr's  runiark  tliat  the,  author  purposely  avoids  tlm 
term  jxitrcs^  in  the  sciiso  of  j)atricians,  because  that  term  was  then 
only  coiunionly  understood  of  the  Senate,  is  sliown  hy  th(3  very 
opiMiing  of  the  speech  :  ''  Si,  <^>nirites,  parum  existuniaretis  quid 
inter  jus  a  niajoribus  relictuin  vohi.>^,  et  lioc  a  Sulla  j»aratuni  servi- 
liuni  interesset,  niultis  inihi  disserendutu  fuisset,  docenduirniue, 
([uas  oh  injurias  et  quoticus  a  patribui^  armata  jdebes  secessisset :  " 
^vhero  patribus  evidently  stands  for  the  whole  patrician  body, 
and  may  be  taken  as  another  example  of  that  usage.  But  tho 
short  answer  to  Becker's  criticism  is,  that  it  is  altogether  beside 
the  point.  The  passage  is  not  a  jiarallel  one  to  that  of  Livy. 
There  patnc'n  is  used  substantively,  whilst  in  Sallust  it  is  an  ad- 
jective. Though  Avo  may  say  "patribus  auctoribus"  by  apposition, 
yet  Sallust  could  not  have  written  in  this  passage,  "libera  ab 
auctoribus  patribus  suffragia,"  to  signify  "  free  from  patrician 
authors  : "  that  is,  free  from  the  necessity  of  being  authorized  by 
patricians.  It  is  in  the  quality  of  patrician,  not  of  senator,  that 
the  sting  lies,  though  only  senators  could  be  a  adores. 

This  very  unsatisfactory  passage  is  the  only  one,  besides  that 
from  Livy,  from  a  Latin  author,  which  Becker  adduces  in  support 
of  that  branch  of  his  argument  which  is  to  show  by  examples  that 
the  patres  auctorcs  may  be  separated  from  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
non-senatorial  patrkii  may  bo  designated  as  auctores.  But  he 
quotes,  in  addition,  the  following  passage  from  Dionysius  concern- 
ing the  election  of  Numa  (ii.  60)  :  \KK\T]aiaQ  ce  ixetu  tovto  aw- 
a\d€ia}]S,  tV  7}  Su]yeyKay  vTzlp  avTov  ras  i^j^^ouc  tit  (f>v\ul  kutci  ^pa'rpas, 
Kttt  rCjy  TTa-pLKtiny  hriKvpioadyrwy  to.  So^avra  rc3  -XyjOei,  1:.  r.  X.  The 
iKKXrjaui)  or  the  (fivXat  voting  kutu  cfypdrpas,  are  here  evidently  the 
Comitia  Curiata,  called  by  Dionysius  tu  irXyjOoc,  and  therefore  the 
-TraTpitcioi  €TriKvpu)(Tnyreg  must  bc  the  Senate  ;  for  at  that  time  there 
were  only  these  two  public  assemblies  at  Eome.  But  Becker  asserts 
(p.  321)  that  Dionysius  here  means  the  non-senatorial  patricians ; 
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yet  he  allows,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  could  not  have  been  his 
opinion,  beause  it  appears  from  other  places  that  he  regarded  the 
Senate  as  the  confirming  body  (see  ii.  14,  iv.  12).  Now,  as  in 
these  places  he  expressly  affirms  that  the  Senate  had  the  auctoritas, 
and  as  in  the  passage  before  quoted  he  makes  the  patricii  authorize, 
as  well  as  in  the  following,  tovq  TrarpiKiovQ  Trda-avTEQ  ETTLKvpCJaai  TJjy 
dpxh^'i  ^'^l^oy  lTTeveyKavTa<i  (vi.  90),  we  can  only  arrive  at  one  of 
two  conclusions  :  either  that  Dionysius  considered  that  jyatricii 
could  be  used  as  equivalent  to  senatores ;  or  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  talking  about,  and  that  therefore  his  testimony  is 
utterly  valueless. 

Becker,  indeed,  affirms  that  in  the  passage  last  quoted  (vi.  90) 
the  words  tovq  TrarpiKiovg  arc  used  in  such  a  connexion  that  they 
cannot  possibly  be  referred  to  the  Senate,  which  has  already  con- 
ceded everything.  But  this  is  one  of  those  dashing  assertions 
customary  with  Becker,  founded  on  a  few  isolated  words,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  compare  what  goes  before  aud  what  follows 
after,  or  relying  that  his  readers  would  not.  What  the  Senate  had 
done  was  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  plebs  that  they  would  concede 
the  points  demanded ;  but  this  treaty  had  still  to  be  carried  out 
and  made  into  a  law  in  the  reij^ular  constitutional  manner.  And 
that  Dionysius  by  TrarptKioi  meant  senators  is  shown  to  demon- 
stration by  what  immediately  follows.  For  in  the  text  there  is 
only  a  comma  after  xpric^ov  iTreveytcavraQy  and  the  sentence  then  pro- 
ceeds :  iTTEidrj  Kat  TovTOv  Trap'  avTwy  (i.  e.  ToJy  TrarpiKiwv)  irv^oVy 
iSei)dr)(Tay  en  ttjq  l3ov\7J<s  iiriTpirpai,  k.  t.  X.  And  a  little  further 
on  :  Aa/3orr£9  ^£  Kal  tovto  to  avyyjLoprnxa  Trap  a  r?7s  fiovXri<s,  ic.  t.  X. 
Hence  it  appears,  first,  that  the  2^1^^-^  on  their  return  to  Rome  per- 
suaded the  ^jia^rt'cu  to  confirm  their  new  magistracy  by  a  regular 
vote ;  second,  when  they  had  obtained  this  they  besought  the 
Senate  (ftovX-^)  to  suffer  moreover  (en),  and  in  addition  to  what  they 
had  just  done,  &c. ;  third,  when  they  had  obtained  this  second 
concession  also  (koI  tovto),  they  proceeded  to  choose  their  tribunes. 
All  the  concessions,  therefore,  are  obtained  from  the  same  body, 
which  is  called  indifferently  the  patricians  and  the  Senate. 

Becker  endeavours  (p.  321)  to  explain  away  the  first  passage  of 
Dionysius  (ii.  60)  by  the  following  "  evasion."  *'  How  he  could 
come  to  name  the  patricians  here  is  ea^sily  explained  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  source  whence  he  took  his  narrative  probably  used 
he  term  patricii  as  equivalent  to  patres.      The  more  striking  pjer- 
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//.//'.v  lli(<  oxprownioii  wiih,  llin  Ithm  Ihi  (Vlt  IiiiiiRolf  cftllid  upon  Ut 
alitor  il,  and  so  li(i  n«mlfn«(l  it,  literally,  I  will  in»t  nay  Mi<)iiKl«tI""«Mly, 
]iut  Nvitluait  LjoiiiK  iiilo  lli«'  (^\|»lanatitui  of  it ;  wIuIhI,  \v1m  n;  lio 
romi«l  p<itn/i  aurtmrs^  ho  iiiMh'r.sluud  iho  cxju'oHHioii  to  nican  .S(!iiate, 
the  only  siguilicalioii  of  il  \\lii«li  lie  km-w." 

Wo  tool  ourst^lvos  Ixiiiii.l  to  iiiHortihiB  "oxplaiiatioii  ;"  for  tliou^li 
>vo  do  not  find  ninoli  woi^'id,  in  it  onrHclvo.s,  jx-rliajtM  otln-rH  may. 
Tpon  tln^  whole,  tho  impression  left  upon  our  mind  hy  this  invoH- 
ti^'ution  is,  Hint  I  )ionysiiiM  (•(•rininly  tl»on;,dit  that  y/Z/vca  mi^dit  bo 
nst^l  as  ('tiuivnlenl  (o  sttttffors.  And  if,  lo  adopt  Becker's  conjox- 
ture,  he  found  it  so  used  in  his  soureos,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Livy  used  it  in  tho  same  way  iVom  lln^  same  sources  in  the  passage 
Nvhicli  wo  sot  out  with. 

ITpon  tbo  wbolo  of  this  (|Uostioii,  therefore,  -wo  must  confess  our 
opinion  that  Becker  has  failed  by  bolli  methods  to  prove  his  liypo- 
tliosis,  tliat  the  composition  of  tbo  curia-  was  entirely  patrician, 
witbout  any  pbd»oian  admixture  ;  namely,  either  by  sbowin;^'  that 
tho  /( r  citriata  <ie  imptrio  was  originally  identical  witb  tbo  patriim 
aitcforitaSj  or  that  tlio  patves  audorcs  coviltionim  were  no  otlier 
than  tbeso  patricians  of  tbo  curia),  ^^^r  do  wo  tbink  tbat  bis  view 
of  the  identity  of  tbo  patres  and  populus  will  derive  any  aid  from 
sucb  a  passage  as  tbe  following  of  Servius,  wbiob  be  catcbes  at  in 
bis  summing  up  (p.  332),  like  a  drowning  man  at  a  straw  :  "Ideo 
autem  Calabra,  (piod,  cum  incertai  essent  Calenda?  aut  Idus,  a 
Eomulo  constitutuni  est,  iit  ibi  paf7'es  vel  po^yitliis  calarentur,  id  est 
vocarentur  a  Eege  sacriiiculo,"  (^'c.  ^  Servius  is  bere  giving  a  defi- 
nition of  tbe  Curia  Calabra,  and  tbere  was  notbing  tbat  made  it 
necessary  for  bini  to  sbow  tbat  tbe  patres  and  populus  were  tbe 
same,  admitting,  for  tbe  moment,  Becker's  view  tbat  tbey  were. 
In  sucb  a  case  be  would  bave  used  only  one  of  tbe  terms,  and  by 
using  tbo  two  be  sbows  tbat  be  is  distinguisbing  between  tbena, 
instead  of  identifying  tliem  ;  citber  because  be  did  not  knoAv  wbicb 
body  was  called,  or  because  botb  migbt  bave  been  called,  but  at 
dilYerent  times.  Macrobius,  on  tbe  otber  band,  says  tbat  it  was 
tbe  piths  tbat  was  called — "calata,  id  est  vocata,  in  Capitolium 
plebe  juxta  cimani  Calabram."-  Tbe  account  of  tbe  curiae  in 
Paulus  Diaconiis  is  mucb  more  to  tbe  purjiose  :  "  Curia^  etiam 
nominantur  in  quibus  uniuscujusque  partis  populi  Eomani  quid 
geritur,    quales  sunt   b?e,    in   quas   Eomulus   populum  distribuit, 

Ad  .Ell.  viii.  Go 4.  2  g^t.  i.  15. 
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numcro  triginta."i  For  liorc  we  see  that  tlie  popidus  was  not 
homogeneous,  or,  according  to  Eecker,  "entirely  patrician  without 
any  jjlebeian  admixture ;"  for  then  it  would  have  had  no  parts  in 
its  composition.  Lastly,  we  would  request  those  who  hold  that  the 
popidus  was  identical  with  the  Patres,  or  patricians,  to  reconcile 
their  opinion  with  the  following  passage  :  "Neque  enim  ad  jus  regni 
quicquam  proetervim  habebat  (Tarquinius)  ;  ut  qui  nee  pojndijiissu, 
neque  aucioribus  Patrlhus  regnaret."^  Where  ^the  jussus  of  the 
populus  and  the  auctoritas  of  the  Patres,  are  clearly  separated  as 
two  distinct  acts  by  two  distinct  bodies  ;  the  one  having  the  right 
technically  c^iMqA  juhere,  the  other  the  right  auctoritatem  dare,  or 
to  authorize  iha  jussus.  And  that  these  last  were  the  senators  has, 
we  hope,  been  shown  by  what  has  been  already  said.  To  which 
passage  we  may  add  the  following,  also  from  Livy  :  "  (Servium)  non 
comdiis  habitis,  i\o'n.pe7'  suffragium  populi,  non  auctoribus  Fatribu^, 
muliebri  dono  occupasse  regnum  ;'"^  where  it  is  impossible,  {{popidus 
and  Patres  meant  the  same  thing,  that  he  or  any  other  writer 
should  have  used  three  phrases  to  denote  their  action,  when  one, 
or  at  most  two,  would  have  sufficed.  Also,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing from  Cicero  :  "  Qute  cum  2:>opidOj  qua^que  in  patribus  agentur, 
modica  sunto."^ 

Schwegler  has  also  brought  forward  ^  several  objections  to  the 
view  that  the  curite  contained  plebeian  members,  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine.  After  remarking  that  this  view  pervades  the 
whole  history  of  Dionysius,  he  proceeds :  *'  It  is  nevertheless  erro- 
neous, as  it  stands  in  contradiction  to  a  number  of  incontestable 
facts.  How,  for  example,  if  plebeians  were  members  of  the  curiae, 
and  thus  stood  in  strict  community  of  worship  with  the  patricians, 
could  the  difference  of  sacra  be  alleged  as  the  chief  obstacle  to 
connubium  between  the  two  estates  1  ('  Quani  enim  aliam  vim  con- 
nubia  promiscua  habere,  nisi  ut,  qui  natus  sit,  ignoret,  cujus  san- 
guinis, quorum  sacrorum  sit  ?  dimidius  patrum  sit,  dimidius  plebis  V 
— Liv.  iv.  2.)  Could  not  even  curiales  have  the  right  of  marriage 
with  one  another?" 

Such  an  objection  as  this  arises  from  a  wilful  misunderstanding 
of  the  force  of  the  word  sacr^a  in  the  passage  cited.  These  were  of 
various  kinds  :  as,  for  instance,  the  curiae  had  their  sacra,  which 


1  P.  49  (Miill.).  2  Liv.  i.  49.  3  ii-,id.  47. 

4  Leer.  iii.  4.  =  B.  i.  S.  622,  tf. 
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wcro  i)uMi(',  aiitl  [\u\  iidttci  thciirt,  \vliirli  wiTo  i»riviito:  yot  it  is 
mother  »)!'  tlicmt  kiinlM  llmt  is  jdcadnl  hh  a  Imr  lo  iiiiitriiiiony  W 
iwi'iMi  patrii'iiuis  luul  i>l(OM'i:iiiM.  It  was  tlic  itrivilcK*'  "f  the  au^urii-H, 
(>r  lnJM^'  tilt)  int<'ri)rt'h'rs  Ix'twccii  gods  and  iin'ii,  Avliich  coii8titut<!(l 
till*  patrifians  a  distinct  class.  Scliwci^dcr  liitiisclf  obBcrvoH  more 
lliaii  owvv,  lliat  lln-  paliicians  wcro  a  sort  of  ]>rieHtliood  ;  }'(!t,  ulicii 
tho  tinio  arrives  I'or  ai»i>iyiii;.^  liis  remark,  he  tiitlior  for^'cts  it  or 
i^Mioros  it.^ 

*•  How,"  lie  proci'eds  to  in(|iiire,  "if  there  were  plebeianR  in  the 
cari;\)  could  their  conliruiatory  resolution  be  called  niicturiOt.^ 
pairuin  ov  jnifn'rionini  /" 

We  have  already  shown  thai  the  aiictoj-itas  is  wrongly  attributed 
to  tbeiu. 

"  llt)W  could  the  doublinj^' t)i'  the  three  old  stem  tribes,  or  tho 
creation  of  the  f<ecimdl  luimnes,  Titles,  and  Lucercs,  bo  called  a 
ihtpUcafio  patruni,  if  those  three  tribefl  consisted  not  of  j)atri- 
cians]" 

AVe  bavc  shown  elsewhere"  tliat  the  tribes  were  not  doubled, 
that  the  .'^eciiruh  Kanines,  t^'c.,  were  kniglits,  and  that  the  dupli- 
catio  pat  nun  refers  to  the  Senate. 

"  IIow  could  it  be  said  of  the  plebeians,  in  case  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  curia\  that  they  had  no  r/entes  (Li v.  x.  8),  since  the 
gentes  were  only  organic  subdivisions  of  the  curiiv,  and  he  who  was 
in  a  curia  must  necessarily  belong  to  a  gens  V^ 

This  remark  was  made  at  a  period  wlicn  tho  plebeians  in  the 
curia}  bore  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole  plebeian  popu- 
lation.    These,  too,  were  only  attached  to  some  patrician  family, 


1  Take  especially  this  passage  (R.  xiv.  §  11,  S.  63G)  :  "The  immediate 
consequence  of  this  theory  ^iz.  that  the  auspices  belonged  to  the  patricians) 
■was  the  exclusion  of  the  plebs  from  all  those  magistracies  -wliicli  were  con- 
nected with  the  State  auspices.  Only  those  belonging  to  the  old  citizens" 
(read,  to  the  patricians),  "  or  to  the  State  Church,  were  esteemed  mediators  by 
birth  between  the  State  and  its  gods  :  wherefore  the  pretensions  of  the  plebeians 
to  the  consulate  were  continually  met  by  the  objection  that  the  State  auspices 
belonged  only  to  the  patricians,  that  no  plebeian  had  the  auspices.  Thus  the 
possession  of  the  jus  sacronim  defined  the  possession  of  all  the  other  higher 
rights,  and  especially  the  jus  magistratuum.  Another  consequence  of  this 
exclusion  was  that  no  connuhium  existed  between  the  two  orders,"  &c.  It 
was  wholly  on  account  of  the  auspices  that  connuhium  was  forbidden  between 
patricians  and  plebeians :  "  Ideoque  Decem-vnros  connuhium  diremisse,  ne 
incerta  prole  auspicia  turbarentur," — Liv.  iv.  6.  ^  See  p.  254,  seqq. 
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and  could  not  properly  be  said  liahere  gentem.  Sucli  a  plirase  could 
be  used  only  of  patricians  wlio  stood  at  the  head  of  a  gens. 

''  Lastly,  it  is  Avell  known  tliat  tlie  curiae,  after  the  greater  part 
of  tlieir  earlier  functions  were  long  since  extinct,  still  retained  as 
their  principal  business  the  care  of  the  family  affairs  of  the  patri- 
cians. Even  in  the  imperial  times  a  curiate  law  was  still  necessary 
when  a  plebeian  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  or  when  a 
patrician  went  over  to  the  jDlebeians,  or  when  an  arrogatio  took 
place  among  the  patricians.  How  is  this  to  be  exj^lained  if  the 
Comitia  Curiata  were  not  connected  wath  a  difference  of  rank,  if 
they  had  not  been  originally  and  essentially  an  assembly  of  the 
patrician  estate  1 " 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  these  functions  might  have  belonged  to 
the  Comitia  Curiata,  from  their  having  been  the  earliest  public 
assembly  at  Rome.  And  from  their  constitution  they  continued  to 
be  the  most  aristocratic  of  these  assemblies.  If  it  was  necessary 
that  an  exchisivehj  aristocratic  body  should  watch  over  those  family 
affairs,  why  was  not  this  function  assigned  to  the  Senate  1  Eut  the 
making  a  j^atrician  a  plebeian,  or  a  plebeian  a  patrician,  concerned 
hoth  these  estates,  and  was  therefore  best  done  in  an  assembly 
composed  of  both. 

"  But  the  internal  grounds  are  of  still  more  weight.  According 
to  the  assumption  tliat  the  Curiae  were  a  division  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  included  the  2:>^p6s,  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  Roman  constitution  becomes  a  veritable  riddle,  which,  indeed, 
merely  on  account  of  tliis  fundamental  error,  it  became  for  Dio- 
nysius.  For  first,  in  that  case  the  patricians  would  have  had  no 
assembl}^  of  their  own  ]  since  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  assemblies 
of  the  plehs,  and  the  Comitia  Centuriata  assemblies  of  the  whole 
people.  But  how  can  one  really  believe  that  the  populus  of 
patricians,  w-hicli  originally  formed,  as  the  proper  body  of  citizens, 
so  strong  and  exclusive  a  whole,  and  so  abruptly  separated  in  every 
relation  from  the  ^^^^'^  had  not  its  own  Comitia  1  In  what  kind 
of  Comitia,  then,  did  it  give  its  confirmation,  the  so-called  aucto- 
ritas  j)atrum  or  iKitriciorum,  to  the  resolutions  of  the  other 
Comitia?  In  what  assemblies  did  it  choose  the  Interreges  ;  whose 
election  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  as  appears  from  the  most 
precise  testimonies,  was  undertaken  by  the  whole  patrician 
body?" 

Schwegler  then  refers  to  these  testimonies,  as  collected  by  Becker 
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in  liis  "  IMmiHrli(<  Alliu'thiimcr." '  'l\i(^y  aro  tlin  following  :  "(8on- 
loniiii)  i\\uv  pdfririits  nti/r  ad  prodciulum  iiitcrrcKciii  Julxfbat,"  Liv. 
iii.  40  ;  "  /'(////<//,  <|iiuiii  HiinMiuruli  inagi.straiu  iTHpuljlicueHHiit,  coiVrtf 
rt  ititfnnjfm  crctH'or"  id.  iv.  7  ;  "  iS'ani  ntitr  fxtfri'doa  tiiliiini  j»ro- 
}»iln'l»iiiit,"  i/>.  l.'J,  and,  "])n»liilK'iitibiis  ivUnniiH  /Htlnciaa  atire  ad  pro- 
dtudinn  inf('nri/fm^*'  ih.;  "  (Ut)  nos([U(M|UC3  ipsi  {i.  e.  patricii)  Rina  hu{- 
iVagii)  populi  auHi>ii'ato  regoin  prodamuH,"  ///.  vi.  11  ;  ''((jMiiiin  I'oin- 
pcius  (3t  iMuiiaiiiia)  rcforri  ad  stuialuin  dvi  jxitriciis  anu'ocaitdUy  qui 
inioiT(\<;iMn  prodoicnt,  iiou  osscnt  paasi,"  Ascun.  in  Mil.  p.  32.  Or, 
that  is,  I'roposo  a  svudtus  co)isultuniy  that  tho  patricianH  should  be 
assembled  to  name  an  Interrex.  "  Hence,"  continues  Becker,  *'  what 
Appiau  says  aluuil  Sull;i  is  quite  right  :  rfj  ck  /jouX^  irpoatTaltv 
iXiaOaL  Tor  Mcra^v  ftaaiXat, '-'  and  applicable  to  every  period,  as 
the  se)i(t(us  voNstdtxm  must  iirst  Ix?  passed.  And  thus  Dionysius 
says  :   roy  re  /xfo-o/JairiXe'a  Tr(W\ttpirjOiji'ai — ixj/Tjcfyiaai'TU,  xl.  4 'J." 

Now,  it  is  most  extraordinary  if,  as  Schweglcr  and  Becker  think, 
the  Comitia  Curiata  were  comjiosed  of  patricians,  and  consequently 
therefore  that  the  terms  patricii  and  comitia  curiata  were  equivalent, 
that  in  none  of  the  passages  adduced  do  we  find  the  hitter  phrase 
employoil,  but  only  the  word  patricii.  One  would  think  that, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  variety,  if  the  Interreges  were  really  elected 
in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  that  assembly  would  have  been  named  as 
the  electors.  But  no  :  not  even  when  the  form  2^<^^f'i<^ios  coire  is 
repeated  within  five  lines,  as  in  Livy  (iv.  43),  is  any  change  made, 
and  in  Livy  (vi.  41),  populus  is  expressly  distinguished  ivom.  jKdricii. 
These  passages,  therefore,  instead  of  showing  that  the  Interreges 
were  chosen  in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  afford  the  strongest  possible 
ground  for  inferring  that  they  were  not  so  chosen  j  but  in  an 
assembly  of  patricians  specially  summoned  for  the  purpose. 

The  objection  tliat  if  the  Comitia  Curiata  were  not  composed  of 
patricians  that  body  would  have  had  no  assembly  of  its  own,  is  un- 
founded. They  had  the  Senate.  The  objection  about  the  Auctoritas 
Patrum  has  been  already  answered. 

"  Moreover,"  continues  Schwegler,  ''  if  the  ^:>/e&5  could  vote  in 
the  Comitia  Curiata,  it  had  the  majority  in  them,  as  the  votes  were 
taken  by  the  head.  But  this  agrees  not  with  all  that  we  know  re- 
specting the  constitutional  position  of  the  i^lehs  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  It  would  have  been  a  real  political  suicide  on  the  part  of 
the  patricians  if  they  had  admitted  the  populations  of  the  neigh- 
1  B.  ii.  S.  299,  Aum.  610.  ^  g   q;^^.  ^  95. 
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bouring  towns  which  they  had  conquered  to  an  equality  of  voting 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people." 

That  the  plehs  had  the  majority  under  the  earliest  or  Eomulean 
constitution  we  have  already  seen  from  the  court  paid  to  them  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus  when  canvassing  for  the  throne.  But  this  was 
the  original  plebs,  and  not  the  populations  of  the  conquered  towns ; 
which,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Albans,  were  not  admitted 
into  the  curiae. 

"  On  the  assumption  in  question,"  proceeds  Schwegler,  "  the 
Servian  constitution  becomes  incomj^rehensible.  If  Servius  Tullius 
transferred  the  functions  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  in  which  the  votes 
were  given  by  the  head,  and  in  which  consequently  the  2>l(^bs  had 
the  majority,  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  in  which  the  vote  was 
measured  by  property,  and  the  preponderance  was  to  all  appearance 
in  favour  of  the  patricians,  then  this  entire  reform  was  in 
favour  of  the  patricians  and  against  the  ])lebSf  and  Servius  Tullius 
only  curtailed  the  political  rights  of  the  plebs.  But  how  does  the 
traditional  j^ortrait  of  this  king  agree  with  this  view  1  How  in 
this  case  can  we  explain  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  him  ?  Or 
the  hatred  of  the  patricians  towards  him,  of  which  Dionysius  says 
so  much  1  And  how  can  it  be  believed  that  Servius  Tullius  intro- 
duced a  constitution  through  which,  as  he  must  have  foreseen,  the 
influence  of  his  adversaries  would  be  increased  and  that  of  his  own 
party  weakened  ?  Lastly,  by  the  assumption  in  question,  the  rise 
of  the  Comitia  Tributa  also  becomes  enigmatical.  If  the  plebeians 
had  the  majority  in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  what  need  had  they  of 
that  new  kind  of  public  assembly?  Why  did  not  the  tribunes 
cite  the  plebs  according  to  their  curise  ?  And  as  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  assemblies  of  the  plebeian 
estate,  also  became  national  assemblies  without  a  census,  just  like 
(according  to  the  assumption  in  question)  the  Comitia  Curiata,  there 
would  have  existed  by  the  side  of  one  another  two  Comitia  com- 
pletely alike, — a  useless  multiplication  of  constitutional  forms 
which  we  cannot  credit  of  the  Komans." 

"  On  all  these  grounds  we  must  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Curiae  in  ancient  times  were  only  a  division  of  the  patrician 
citizens,  or  populus,  and  that  only  patricians  had  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  Comitia  Curiata." 

All  the  questions  here  raised  arise  only  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  ancient  curiae,     They  contained  both  patricians 
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and  |)l(l)('iaMs,  but  of  liu>.  latlci  only  ii  liinilcil  numlx-i-,  lli<;  (J«v 
HcoiulautH  of  iho  aiiciuni  J^)nmlc'aii  populutiuii,  >vilh  tlir  addition 
^HM'haps  of  Boinn  AlbaiiH.  Jlut  boyonil  these  liad  Hprung  up,  an  we 
have  ahvady  shown,  a  vast  plebeian  population,  oliielly  from  tlie 
con(|Ui'ivtl  J.atin  towns,  Imt  also  tliiou;^'h  those  mrans  of  natural 
iniTtiase,  by  Hettlcnicnt,  <V:c.,  uhich  take  i)la(:e  in  every  city.  Jt 
was  by  enfranchising  these  that  Survius  beeamo  unpopular  with 
the  patricians  and  the  idol  of  the  fMs.  ]N' umbers  of  the  plebeians 
thus  enfranchised  wore  no  dinibt  persons  of  projjcrty — for  Komo 
liad  now  entered  upon  a  commercial  career — and  thus  money  was 
atlmitted  to  sliarc  the  privileges  which  before  had  belonged  only  to 
birth.  And  thus  it  was  that  hJervius  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
patricians  and  won  the  love  of  the  plebeians.  For  by  bin  consti- 
tution every  j)lebeian  of  moderate  property  obtained  a  vote,  and 
even  to  the  lowest  order  of  proletarians  was  assigned  the  casting 
vote  when  those  of  the  other  centuries  were  equally  balanced. 

Schwegler  then  proceeds  as  follows  :  "  When  the  defenders  of 
the  opposite  view  appeal  to  'the  testimony  of  the  ancients'  and  to 
'  tradition,'  we  may  remark  that  testimony  and  tradition  can,  strictly 
s}K\iking,  be  cited  onl}'-  when  we  have  before  us  the  relation  of  a 
contemporary  concerning  things  of  which  he  might  have  had  a 
trustworthy  knowdedge.  It  is  quite  a  diiterent  thing  when  an 
historian,  as  for  example  in  a  history  of  law^,  undertakes  to  repre- 
sent the  legal  constitutions  of  a  time  long  since  passed,  of  which 
only  a  slight  knowledge  remains  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  such  an 
historian  should  at  the  present  day  undertake  to  describe  the 
political  relations  of  the  Carlovingian  or  Holienstaufen  period. 
Such  a  representation,  in  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 
a  great  deal  must  be  mere  combination  and  reflection,  is  plainly 
to  be  distinguished  from  immediate  and  contemporary  testimony. 
This  remark  apj^lies  accurately  to  those  authors  of  the  Augustan 
period  who  have  written  concerning  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
that  of  Eomulus.  "We  may  always  ask  about  their  accounts  :  Are 
they  derived  immediately  from  the  best  and  oldest  sources  ]  or  are 
they  mere  inference  and  reflection?  That  the  latter  is  to  be  assumed 
of  their  assertions  and  representations  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Curiae,  the  Auctoritas  Patrum,  &c.,  is  certain.  In  the  oldest  histo- 
rical sources,  or  annals,  only  the  events  of  each  year  were  set  down ; 
the  political  institutions  were  not  described.  AMien  the  author  of 
such  a   chronicle  recorded  a  confirmatory  resolution  of  the  curia} 

y  2 
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and  wrote  '  Patres  auctores  facti,'  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  explain 
this  expression,  because  he  presumed  that  it  was  understood,  and 
thought  not  of  the  possibility  that  at  some  time  or  other  it  mii^ht 
be  misunderstood,  as  happened  not  only  to  Dionysius,  but  also  to 
Livy.  Hence,  when  the  historians  give  us  representations  sup- 
ported by  reasoning,  or  describe  in  detail  historical  occurrences,  we 
must  take  good  care  not  to  give  to  their  assertions  the  value  of 
documentary  evidence.  This  applies  particularly  to  Dionysius,  who 
as  a  foreigner  describing  the  long  past  constitution  of  another 
people  can  plainly  have  no  pretensions  to  the  presumption  of 
having  never  gone  wrong,  of  having  never  erroneously  apprehended 
any  legal  or  constitutional  institute  of  the  earliest  period.  His 
history  is  not  to  be  differently  estimated  from  the  history  of  a 
foreigner,  say  of  a  Frenchman,  who  should  now  undertake  to  ex- 
plain the  public  legal  relations  of  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages  from 
German  sources,  and  who  should  interweave  in  his  representation, 
as  Dionysius  has  done,  long  reflections,  but  make  no  distinction 
between  these  reflections  and  what  he  finds  in  the  sources.  Who 
would  maintain  that  the  foreigner  has  nowhere  misunderstood  the 
ancient  legal  expressions  of  the  documents,  never  made  a  false 
combination  ? 

"  Now  properly  it  is  only  Dionysius  who  precisely  certifies  that 
the  plehs  were  members  of  the  curiae,  and  had  a  vote  in  the  Comitia 
Curiata.^  He  relates,  for  example  (ii.  7),  that  immediately  after  the 
foundation  of  the  city  Eomulus  divided  the  whole  population  into 
three  tribes  and  thirty  curiae.  But  this  assertion  is  demonstrably 
a  false  reflection :  for  in  that  case,  as  indeed  Dionysius  expressly 
says,  the  Sabines,  after  their  incorporation,  must  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  tribes  and  curiae  which  already  existed  :  which 
for  many  reasons  could  not  have  been  the  case.  As  in  this,  so  also 
in  numberless  other  places,  Dionysius  gives  as  a  fact  and  a  real 
occurrence,  what  in  truth  is  only  his  own  subjective  representations 
of  the  occurrences,  derived  from  pure  abstraction.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, he  represents  almost  regularly  the  inhabitants  of  conquered 
towns  as  distributed  among  the  tribes  and  curiae  of  the  old  citizens. 
But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  these  accounts  rest  on  actual 
tradition,  or  are  derived  from  documentary  sources.  From  what 
should  they  be  derived  ?     From  chronicles  or  legal  documents  of 

1  And  besides  him,  Aurel,  Yict.  De  Vir  111.  ii.  12,   "  (Romulus)  plebem  in 
triginta  curias  distribuit. " 
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tljo  n»giil  i>ori(t(l  ?  No  writt«'M  lino  of  iho  opocli  of  tho  kin^H  Iny 
boforo  ovi'ii  tln«  (»Itl«'s(,  aiiMuIiHlH,  inucli  1«'hh  buloni  a  (tont'-mporary 
of  Au^iiHtus.  Or  from  IIm^  liiHtorioR  of  i\ut  AnniiliHtH?  liut  IIhvh**, 
ns  nionysius  liiiuMi'lf  siiyM,  wcm  mori'Iy  Huinimiry  rcconls  of  tho 
most  importunl  cvoiits.  Tlicso  accounts  tliercforo  arc  notliiiij;  but 
arbitrary  descriptions  of  Dioiiysius;  tlioy  only  prove  that  thin 
historian  lias  very  consistently  pursued  throu^di  Jiis  wliole  work 
tht>  erroneous  theory  which  he  had  fancied  for  liiniself  concerning 
tho  curije." 

A  stran<;er  ]>ieco  of  criticism  than  the  preceding  we  have  scarcely 
ever  perused.  From  what  did  Schwe^der  derive  liis  own  opinion, 
whidi  he  so  confidently  asserts,  that  all  tho  members  of  tho  curiae 
were  patricians,  and  that  their  confirmatory  vote  was  tlie  Auctorita.s 
Patrum  ?  AVhence  could  he  liave  formed  it  except  by  inference 
from  passa<;es  of  those  ancient  authors  that  liavo  come  down  to  us? 
For  he  pretends  not  to  set  against  the  assertion  of  Dionysius,  that 
the  curii^  contained  plebeians,  any  counter-assertion,  that  they  were 
composed  exclusively  of  patricians.  And  are  we  to  assume  that 
Schwegler  and  his  brother  critics  are  more  capable  of  making,  from 
the  present  wreck  of  Latin  literature,  sounder  inductions  than 
could  be  made  by  Livy,  or  Cicero,  or  even  Dionysius,  when  that 
literature  was  in  a  perfect  state,  and  a  hundred-fold  more  ample 
than  we  now  possess  it  1  Putting  aside,  however,  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Dionysius  and  of  Aurelius  Victor,  which  we  are  content 
to  do,  though  on  this  occasion  we  believe  them  to  be  right,  the 
question  wdiether  the  curiae  were  wholly  patrician,  or  patrician  and 
plebeian,  must  be  decided  by  inferences  from  the  best  authorities. 
These  we  have  already  examined,  and  by  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  them  we  are  willing  to  abide. 

We  shall  not  here  reoj^en  the  question  of  the  sources  of  Eoman 
history,  which  we  have  discussed  in  another  place,  and  will  only 
remark  that  our  silence  is  not  to  be  construed  into  assent  to  what 
Schwegler  says  on  the  subject.  AYitli  much  of  what  that  writer 
observes  about  Dionysius  we  entirely  agree ;  but  the  mistakes  of 
this  "foreigner,"  who  lived  at  Eome  in  the  palmy  days  of  Eoman 
literature,  might  well  teach  us  moderns,  who  are  living  two 
thousand  years  later,  a  little  caution  and  modesty,  and  lead  us  not 
too  hastily  to  accuse  such  writers  as  Li'^y  and  Cicero  of  "  misunder- 
standing "  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  constitution  of 
their  country. 
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Scliwegler  tlien  proceeds  to  examine  ^  what  he  calls  "the  origin 
of  the  plebs;^'  a  most  singular  expression,  since  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  state  that  in  its  origin  should  have 
consisted  of  nothing  but  patricians,  that  is  to  say,  of  nobles. 
"  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  jylehs,'^  he  observes,  "the  ancients 
leave  us  without  any  explanation.  They  tacitly  represent  the 
Eoman  nation  to  have  consisted  from  the  beginning  of  patricians 
and  plebeians,  but  take  no  account  of  the  origin  of  this  difference 
of  rank  ;  with  the  exception  indeed  of  Dionysius,  who  attributes 
it,  perversely  enough,  to  a  legislative  act  of  Eomulus.  On  this 
question,  therefore,  we  are  entirely  confined  to  conjectures,  among 
which  the  following  most  recommends  itself." 

On  this  we  may  remark  that  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  the  ancient  writers  should  give  no  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  2>(^^^5,  that  is,  of  the  people  ;  the  wonder  would  have  been  if 
they  had  done  so.  It  is  only  the  higher  orders  of  the  state,  the  nobles, 
priesthood,  cfec.  who  are  created  by  a  political  act,  and  whose  origin 
therefore  can  be  ascertained ;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  mass  of  the  people  by  certain  privileges  and 
honours.  iN'ow,  to  say  that  the  origin  of  this  difference  of  rank  at 
Rome  is  mentioned  only  by  Dionysius  is  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
absurd  statements  that  ever  was  made  :  for  both  Livy^  and  Cicero^ 
mention  the  creation  of  the  patricians  by  Romulus.  And  from  whom 
were  they  created  but  plebeians  ?  Consequently  there  must  have 
remained  a  mass  of  plebeians  not  so  distinguished,  as  the  ancient 
writers,  as  well  as  common  sense,  tacitly  assume.  Yet  though 
Schwegler  allows  that  these  writers  assume  a  ^;?e65  from  the  very 
origin  of  the  city,  yet  he  considers  himself  driven  to  conjecture 
how  it  arose ! 

We  shall  refrain  from  following  him  through  the  five  or  six  pages 
in  which  he  pursues  his  conjecture.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  is 
nothing  else  but  that  of  Niebuhr,  that  the  Roman  p/e6s  first  arose 
out  of  the  poj)ulations  of  the  Latin  cities  transferred  to  Rome.  But 
though  a  large  body  of  ^:>^f6s,  unenfranchised  till  the  time  of  Servius 
TuUius,  no  doubt  arose  in  this  manner,  yet  there  previously  existed, 
from  the  time  of  Romulus,  a  ^j^e65  that  enjoyed  the  franchise  and 
voted  in  the  Comitia  Curiata. 

Schwegler  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  Patres,^ 
as  follows  :  "  The  acquisition  of  a  subject  territory,  or  the  addition 

1  Buch  xiv.  §  9.  2  Lib.  i,  8.         ^  d^  j^^p   j^^  g         4  g^  xiv.  s.  10. 
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t»f  II  ftlthtt,  WAH  niiturally  not  witlioiit  iuHuonco  on  tlio  form  (»f  tin- 
iionmn  conHtitiitioiml  rolatiidiH.  Tin'  lirHt  rcMult  wan  tlmt  tin* 
nncitMit  l)(>ily  of  citi/cMH  uccjuirod  ili(»  jjoHitioii  of  a  privilo^^cil  cHtat<' 
with  n>«;!inl  to  tlio  new  (Mti/ciis.  Tim  fatliciH  of  fuiiiili<H  (jHifres) 
Iii'IoM^'in^  to  (he  olil  <i(izi;nfl  now  fornifMl  a  Hort  of  no]>ility  in  rola- 
tioii  to  tli«'  />/tfis;  and  as,  according  to  ilio  constitutional  view  of 
the  ruling'  estate,  tlicri'  wrro  no  faniili<?9  accordin;^  to  tlio  sense  of 
the  wonl  in  ivonian  liiw,  that  is  to  say,  j>'ilr>'n /mnihttA,  with  all  tin* 
rights  l)eh)ni;iiig  to  a  lionian  family,  except  in  tJK!  body  of  the  ohi 
citizens — for  i)lebcians,  so  lar  as  tliey  participated  not  in  family 
ri^dils  as  (h-fmed  hy  public  law,  were  not  patrex  fauiilian  in  the  legal 
Roman  sense  of  the  word — so  lienceforward  the  name  pafres  became 
a  distinguishiu}^  and  liononrabl(!a])i)ellalion  for  the  heads  of  families 
l)elonging  to  the  old  body  of  citiziais,  and  in  general  f(jr  their 
relations.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact — namely,  that  the  patricians 
did  not  originally  form  an  estate  of  nobles,  but  became  so  only 
in  process  of  time — was  preserved  till  the  times  of  the  historical 
writers  and  antiquaries. 

"  In  later  language,  at  the  time  when  the  patriciate  had  long  lost 
its  political  meaning,  the  expression  Pat  res  is  the  usual  title  of  honour 
for  the  Senate.  This  has  occasioned  the  writers  and  antiquaries  of 
that  epoch  to  assume  the  same  of  the  most  ancient  period,  and  not 
only  to  explain  the  name  oi  pat  res  according  to  this  assumption,  but 
also  to  deduce  the  historical  origin  of  the  patriciate  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  most  ancient  Senate.  The  senators  elected  by  Tlomulus 
were,  we  are  frequently  told,  called  Fatres,  and  their  descendants 
Patricii.  But,  not  to  mention  that  this  explanation  of  the  term 
patricius  is  destitute  of  all  grammatical  foundation,  the  word  2^atra< 
according  to  the  usage  of  ancient  times — as  shown  by  numerous 
passages  of  the  historians,  and  particularly  by  the  legal  forms  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  the  struggle  between  the  two  orders — signifies 
predominantly  not  the  Senate,  but  the  whole  patrician  body;  while 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  wanting  a  correspondingly  old  and  certain 
attestation  that  Paires  was  originally  the  technical  name  for  the 
Senate.  The  right  notion  of  the  original  relation  between  the 
Senate  and  the  patriciate  was  never  entirely  lost  among  the  Romans. 
Dionysius,  for  example  (ii.  8,  12),  who  expressly  appeals  to  the 
most  trustworthy  Eoman  authors  in  support  of  his  account,  repre- 
sents the  population  of  Rome  as  first  divided  into  nobles,  or  pat  res, 
and  commonalty  or  plebeians,  and  afterwards  the  Senate  elected 
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from  among  the  first  of  these  estates.  This  assertion  cannot  of 
course  have  the  A^alue  of  an  historical  testimony — in  a  question  like 
the  present  such  a  thing  cannot  be  expected — but  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  correct  inference." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  here  how,  in  the  compass  of  a  single 
page,  the  value  of  authorities,  and  even  of  the  same  authorities, 
varies,  according  as  they  are  supposed  to  support  or  contravene  the 
writer's  opinion.  First  we  are  told  that  "  the  historical  writers  and 
antiquaries,"  such,  we  suppose,  as  Cicero  and  Yarro,  Livy  and 
Verrius  Flaccus,  knew  that  "  the  patricians  did  not  originally  form 
an  estate  of  nobles."  And  a  little  further  on  :  "  The  right  notion 
of  the  original  relation  between  the  Senate  and  the  patriciate  was 
never  entirely  lost  among  the  Eomans."  Yet  we  are  told,  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  that  these  writers  and  antiquaries  of  a  later 
epoch  were  mistaken  in  their  explanations  of  the  origin  of  the 
patriciate  and  Senate,  because  they  interpreted  the  word  patres  ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  which  it  bore  in  their  own  times  !  That  is 
to  say,  they  were  ignorant  of  a  matter  the  knowledge  of  which,  as 
we  are  told  twice  over,  had  been  preserved  down  to  their  times  ! 

Schwegler's  argument  that  the  term  patres  became  only  in  process 
of  time  a  title  of  honour  for  the  heads  of  families  among  the  old 
citizens,  and  that  originally  all  ingenui  were  patricii,  is  taken  from 
Becker,^  and  has  been  already  examined ;  together  with  the  passages 
(Liv.  X.  8,  and  Festus,  p.  241,  Patricios)  by  which  it  is  pretended 
to  be  supported.  We  have  shown  that  Livy's  meaning  has  been 
completely  misunderstood ;  and  indeed  the  opinion  attributed  to 
him  is  directly  contrary  to  what  he  tells  us  in  another  place  ^  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  patricians.  Are  we  then  to  set  a  passage 
in  Festus  containing  a  vague  extract  from  Cincius  against  the 
express  testimony  of  this  historian,  as  well  as  that  of  Cicero  (De 
Rep.  ii.  8,  12),  Paterculus  (i.  8,  6),  Sallust  (Cat.  6),  Eutropius  (i.  2), 
Zonaras  (vii.  3),  who  are  cited  here  by  Schwegler  himself  as  vouchers 
to  the  contrary  of  what  he  asserts  1  and  to  whom,  according  to  his 
own  admission,  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  patricians  had 
come  down  ?  And  can  we  not  set  against  this  vague  testimony  of 
Festus  the  more  precise  one  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  that  it  was  the 
senators  who  were  cdX\e,di  fathers  P     At  the  same  time  we  mean  not 

'  Rbm.  Alterth.  ii.  i,  150.     See  above,  p.  306  seq.  ^  Lib.  i.  8. 

^  "  Patres  seuatores  ideo  appellati  sunt,  quia  agrorum  partes  attribuerunt 
enuoribus  ac  si  liberis  propriis." — P.  247. 
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to  (lony  tliiil  tln'  luivilo^i^  onJoytMl  liy  tlin  lloinulraii  plrhn  of  voting 
ill  tlio  tMiriii'  pIiu'iMl  tlicm  a  ^'HMit  drul  iihovo  ih«  HubHr<|m'nt  jdchM, 
AW  \\i^  UMHi^rt  is  llml  it  imul<«  tlifin  not  piitriciiUjH. 

Tlicro  is  no  I'drco  in  tlio  ohscrvation  lliiiL  the  tfnii  putririu^^  an 
npitjicd  l«»  tlio  (IfHcrndantH  of  tlio  putrefy  is  (lostituto  of  all  j^rani- 
muticul  foundalion.  On  this  snlijccl  Scliwc^'ler  nunarks  (S.  035, 
Anin.  \\)  :  "The  durivalivc  Hullix  icinn  signifirs  not  pliysiral  dosrcnt, 
hut  tlio  idea  of  bclonL^in"^'  to  sonio  stock  or  Ixjdy  [die.  Zu<ffli6ri<ikrit 
zu  eiitcm  StiDnmlxyrij}'),  as  trilnmicius,  novicius,  gentilicius,  advj-n- 
ticius,  adscripticius,  tV:c.  Thna  patricius  has  the  sanio  relation  to 
patres  as  plehdiis  to  jfiebs.'*  Well,  be  it  so  ;  and  ^vliat  more  can  w'« 
require?  The  lionians  did  not  want  to  express  jdiysical  descent, 
hut  political  descent,  or  rather  relationship.  The  patres  ^vero  an 
order  Just  as  the  jtlibs  were  an  order;  and  therefore  if  patricius 
answers  to  pleheius^  it  is  exactly  what  wo  expect  of  the  word.  So 
we  find  at  Konie  a  temple  of  Pudicitia  Patricia,  ami  another  of 
Pudicitia  Plebeia. 

That  the  word  patres  signifies  sometimes  only  the  Senate  and 
sometimes  the  whole  body  of  patricians,  we  have  already  allowed  ; 
but  both  meanings  stand  on  equally  good  authority.  The  catching 
at  the  testimony  of  Dionysius,  an  author  whom,  only  a  few  pages 
before,  Schwegler  has  most  justly  abused,  is  noteworthy.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  passage  here  cited  as  remarkable  for  its 
absurdity,^  and  shall  only  further  observe  that,  if  it  is  to  be  taken 
at  all,  it  must  be  taken  as  a  whole.  And  then  what  does  it  show  ? 
"Why,  that  from  the  very  beginning  there  were  at  Eome  two  orders, 
patrician  and  plebeian  ;  the  very  thing  that  Schwegler  has  been 
labouring  to  disprove. 

On  Schwegler's  next  section  (11),  in  which  he  examines  the  dis- 
tinctive rights  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  we  have  no  remarks 
to  make,  except  that,  as  usual,  he  confounds  the  patricians  with 
the  original  body  of  citizens.  In  the  12th  section  he  enters  upon 
the  subject  of  patron  and  client.     We  give  his  remarks  at  length. 

"  There  is  a  third  portion  of  the  oldest  Eoman  population,  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  patricians  and  the  plebs,  though  closely  con- 
nected with  the  former,  the  class  of  clients. 

**  The  origin  of  clientship  is  more  ancient  than  the  origin  of  the 
plehs  ;  for  there  was  a  time  when  the  Eoman  nation  consisted  only 
of  patricians  and  clients.     In  its  nature,  clientship  was  a  condition 

1  Above,  p.  304. 
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of  personal  dependence  ;  tlie  clients  were  not,  like  the  pleh^,  subject 
as  a  body  to  the  ruling  class  of  citizens,  but  were  distributed  among 
the  different  patrician  races,  and  every  client  belonged  to  the  gens 
of  his  patron. 

"  Dionysius  describes  more  particularly  (ii.  10)  the  relation 
between  patron  and  client  as  analogous  to  tliat  between  father  and 
children,  relation  of  protection  on  the  one  hand,  and  filial  piety  on 
the  other.  The  patron  had  to  explain  the  law  to  his  client,  to 
represent  him  before  the  tribunal  of  justice,  to  take  care  of  his 
domestic  affairs  and  property  like  a  father ;  in  short,  to  give  him 
every  possible  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  client  had  to  be 
faithful  and  affectionate  towards  his  patron  ;  to  do  him  every  service 
that  he  could ;  to  contribute  to  the  dowry  of  his  daughters,  so  far 
as  the  patron  was  without  means  ;  to  ransom  him  if  made  a  prisoner 
of  war  ',  to  help  to  defray  his  damages  if  cast  in  a  lawsuit,  or  con- 
demned to  pay  a  public  fine,  as  well  as  to  assist  him  in  paying  the 
expenses  connected  with  public  offices  and  dignities.  Patron  and 
client  were  not  to  bring  one  another  before  a  court  of  justice,  or 
to  bear  witness  against  one  another.  Dionysius,  from  whom  this 
account  is  taken,  is  not  the  only  author  who  thus  describes  the 
relations  of  the  ancient  clientship.  There  was  a  very  old  law  which 
directed  that  the  patron  who  should  occasion  hurt  to  his  client 
should  be  accursed ;  ^  and,  according  to  Cato's  testimony,  the  client 
was  to  be  preferred  to  the  relation  by  blood.^  It  is  not  at  all 
to  be  doubted  that  the  relation  of  clientship  once  existed  in  this 
purity,  and  that  the  duties  which  it  imposed  on  both  parties  were 
conscientiously  observed. 

*'  Respecting  the  origin  of  clientship,  which  reaches  back  beyond 
the  historical  time,  of  course  no  historical  evidence  has  been  pre- 
served, and  we  can  therefore  only  form  conjectures  on  the  subject. 
Among  these  the  far  most  probable  is,  that  the  clients,  whose 
relation  to  their  patrons  was  an  hereditary  one,  were  at  first  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country  who  had  been  subjugated. 
Deprived  of  their  territory  by  conquering  races,  they  were  received 
in  exchange  into  a  peculiar  relationship  of  protection,  sanctioned  by 
religion.  AYe  find  in  Greece  the  same  relationship  of  hereditary 
subjection  amongst  various  peoples,  and  where  it  occurs  we  may 
assume  that  it  originated  in  the  subjugation  of  a  more  ancient  popu- 
lation by  conquering  races.  But  whilst  in  Greece  the  subjugated 
1  Yirg.  ^n.  vi.  609,  et  ibi  Serv.  ^  ^p   Qgjj^  ^^  ^3^  4^ 
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I'vopulationM  ivro  inoHtly  r<>uii(l  iih  liorodiUiry  rnili'irt  (»f  funiiH  <»r  day 
liilxmrors,  ll\o  Iv'oiimn  rliciilHliip  boro  a  mufli  moMjt  clmmctor,  that 
of  a  rolationHliip  Hanclilied  by  ridi^ion  ;  ih(>  ivaflon  of  wliirli  wo 
imist  probably  sciOv  in  tlio  j)i()iis  disposition  of  Iho  coiupu'riii^'  raw  ; 
Nvbi(di  d(»si'(Mi(bn^'  from  ibn  Sabino  inountjiinfl  and  tlio  bi^di  bindH 
about  Uoatci  inlo  tho  valley  of  tlio  Ti])or  sottlcd  in  J,;ilimn, 

**  It  follows  from  w  hat  has  bocni  Raid,  and  is  alno  conlirnuMl  by 
otbiM'  indications,  that  th(<  c.lionts  ori^'inally  poflsoHSrd  no  i)rop«frty 
in  land.  I'hoy  woiv,  so  loiifj  as  cliontsbij)  existed  after  the  old 
fashion,  more  tenants  of  the  ])atrieians  ;  thoy  beld  only  procarioUHly 
such  portions  of  the  (Hjir  juih/icKs  as  tlio  patricians  porniitted  tbnin 
to  cultivate  ;  and  \vlu>n  they  were  not  boreditary  farmers  on  tbo 
lands  of  their  ])airons,  tli(\y  followccl  handicrafts  or  trades.  To 
obtain  froehohl  land  would  under  the  most  ancient  agrarian  system 
have  boon  almost  impossible,  since  every  portion  of  land  was  an 
hti'edium,  or  hereditary  possession.  Hence  wo  find  not  tbat  they 
M'ovo  liable  to  military  service  in  the  classes  of  the  Servian  con- 
stitution. On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  account  of  Dionysius, 
the  clients  remained  in  liomo  during  the  first  secession  of  the  p/^i?>«, 
and  tliereforo  served  not  in  the  rebellious  legions  who  retired  to 
the  Mons  Sacer.  When  we  find  here  and  there  in  Dionysius  the 
clients  doing  military  service,  it  is  only  as  vassals  or  feudatories  of 
their  patrons. 

"  That  the  clients  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  plebs  appears 
from  what  has  been  already  said.  The  Roman  clientship  has  a 
different  historical  origin  from  the  plehs^  and  rests  on  different  laws. 
The  clients  of  the  oldest  period  are  hereditary  subjects,  which  the 
plehs  are  not.  It  is  undoubtedly  incorrect  that  all  the  plebeians 
were  clients,  as  Ihne  has  recently  re-asserted  in  his  '  Forschungen 
anf  dem  Gebieto  der  rom.  Verfassnngs  Geschichte.'  All  that  we 
know  concerning  the  sanctity  of  the  ancient  clientship,  and  which 
at  one  time  was  certainly  a  truth,  speaks  against  this  assumption. 
If  the  plebeians  were  clients,  how  shall  we  explain  the  continual 
bitter  contests  of  the  two  orders,  the  character  of  their  reciprocal 
relations,  founded,  as  it  were,  on  public  law,  the  heavy  oppressions 
w^hich  the  patricians  exercised  towards  the  plebeians,  particularly 
by  means  of  the  cruel  law  respecting  debt,  and  the  creation  of  the 
tribunate,  which  arose  from  the  need  of  some  protecting  patrons  ? 
Further,  we  perceive  that  the  plebeians  appeared  in  person  before 
the  tribunals,  while  the  clients  were  represented  by  their  patrons. 
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But  the  assumption  in  question  is  especially  contradicted  by 
numerous  passages  in  the  ancient  historians,  in  which  the  clients 
are  not  only  distinguished  from  the  plehs,  but  formally  opposed  to 
it :  passages  which  decisively  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  whole 
of  the  plebeians  were  clients. 

"  Other  scholars  do  not  indeed  completely  identify  the  clients 
with  the  jylehs,  but  declare  them  to  be  a  portion  of  the  plehs.     They 
hold  that  the  clients  mentioned  in  the  passages  just  quoted^  are 
iiot  any  peculiar  order  different  from  the  people,  but  plebeians,  who 
from  motives  of  private  interest  had  voluntarily  become  clients,  and 
sided  with  their  patrons  against  i\iQ  plehs;  that  clientship  from  the 
first  was  not  a  state  institution,  but  a  voluntary  and  personal  con- 
nexion.   But  this  is  the  character  of  the  later  clientship.    Originally, 
and  in  the  old  time,  clientship  was  not,  according  to  all  accounts,  an 
arbitrary  and  conventional  relation,  but  an  indissoluble  and  here- 
ditary one,  resting  on  religious  grounds,  a  convention  founded  on 
piety,  of  which  the  later  clientship  is  a  mere  shadow.     Dionysius, 
to  whom  we   are  indebted   with   reference  to   this  for  the  most 
numerous  and  most  definite  notices,  often  expressly  distinguishes 
the    clients    from   that    part    of  the  plehs  which   held  with   the 
patricians ;  and   thus  he    cannot   have  considered  the   clients  as 
part  of  the  2^l^hs. 

"  Briefly,  as  it  is  undeniable  that  the  clients  became  in  course  of 
time  amalgamated  with  the  plehs,  of  which  they  thenceforth  formed 
a  part,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  decisivel}'"  hold  that  the 
clients  of  the  most  ancient  period  were  in  their  origin  and  their 
legal  relations  a  different  order  from  the  plehs." 

This  account  of  the  earliest  Roman  clientship  is  little  more  than 
a  tissue  of  conjectures,  not  only  unsupported  by  evidence,  but 
actually  against  evidence. 

That  ''  there  was  a  time  when  the  Roman  nation  consisted  only 
of  patrons  and  clients"  is  quite  true  ;  but  the  patrons  must  have 
been  patricians,  and  the  clients  plebeians ;  for  with  reference  to 
the  especial  privileges  of  the  patricians,  and  particularly  the  sacred 
character  with  which  they  were  endowed,  which,  through  the 
auspices,  made  them  the  interpreters   between  gods  and  men,  we 

The  passages  alluded  to  are  quoted  (S.  643.,  Anm.  1)  from  Livy  and 
Dionysius  to  show  that  the  clients  were  distinct  from  the  general  body  of  the 
plehs,  and  often  sided  with  their  patrons  against  the  pUhs  ;  a  point  which  we 
have  admitted. 
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cnn  rono^Miiso  only  Hicho  two  cIhshi-h.  In  Hum  view,  ScliwoKlnr's 
concrptioM  of  11  tn-tiiiiii  </ul(i,  Honuitliin^'  n<;itlit'r  linh  nor  llrHh, 
noithcr  patrician  nor  plrlxuan,  is  nltrrly  inc()nij>n'ln.'nHil)l<5.  'I'lmro 
must,  constMiufiitly,  liav^  Ix-cn  plclM-iaiiH  nt  Konio  from  tin;  v«Ty 
bu^'innini^' :  and  instead  of  tlio  ori|^'in  uf  cliL'nt.sliij)  Ixing  moro 
anriont  tlian  tlio  ori^'in  of  tho  pUh^,  tlm  case  was  just  the  reverse; 
for  tho  flionts  must  liavo  boon  made  out  of  tlio  jdrha. 

It  is  (juito  trun  tliat  "  every  client  belon^'ed  to  the  f/rng  of  his 
pali-on."  Hut  wiiai  follows  from  this]  That  ho  must  have  liad 
political  rights,  that  ho  must  have  belonged  to  the  curiie,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  entitled  to  a  vote  on  public  matters.  For  we 
have  shown  that  the  gentes  were  a  political  institution,  that  they 
constituted  subdivisions  of  the  curiae  and  this  view  is  accepted  by 
Schwoglor  himself.^  And  if  the  iientcs  were  a  political  institution, 
then  clienlshi[)  must  also  have  been  a  political  institution,  since 
the  clients  belonged  to  a  gens;  and  as  there  must  have  existed 
materials  out  of  which  to  institute  the  clients,  there  must,  as  we 
have  already  said,  have  been  a  plehs  before  there  was  clientship. 

Dionysius  has  probably  given  a  correct  account  of  the  relations 
between  patron  and  client,  as  it  tallies  with  what  may  be  inferred 
from  Latin  authors,  who  only  incidentally  mention  the  subject,  and 
have  not  given  any  detailed  account  of  that  relationship.  But  to 
suppose  that  a  connexion  of  this  close  and  sacred  kind  could  have 
sprung  up  between  a  conquered  race  and  their  conquerors  is  one  of 
the  wildest  and  absurdost  of  conjectures.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  between  the  Roman  clients  and  the  Thessalian  Penestse, 
the  Attic  Thetce,  the  Spartan  Helots,  and  other  Greek  serfs,  whom 
Schwegler  mentions  in  a  note,-  by  way  of  making  some  show  of 
authority  in  support  of  his  opinion.  But  this  opinion  we  need  not 
discuss,  because  Schwegler  himself  stultilies  it  by  observing  that 
*'  the  Eoman  clientship  bore  a  much  nobler  character,  that  of  a 
relationship  sanctified  by  religion."  It  is  also  refuted  by  what 
Schwegler  himself  assumes  of  the  Latin  populations  conquered  by 
the  Eomans,  and  transferred  to  Eome — in  which  view  we  concur 
— that  these  populations — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some 
of  the  Albans — were  not  admitted  into  the  curiie,  therefore  not 
into  the  gentes,  nor  into  clientship,  and  consequently  the  Eoman 
method  of  treating  subjugated  populations  was  not  to  admit  them 
into  clientship.     And  the  Albans  admitted  into  clientship,  doubt- 

1  Buch  xiv.  s.  4.  2  g^  g^o,  Anm.  4. 
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less  ibecaine  the  clients  of  those  Alban  nobles  who  had  been  made 
Roman  patricians ;  for  in  those  days  a  patrician  without  clients 
would  have  been  as  great  an  anomaly  as,  in  former  times,  a  High- 
land laiid  without  a  tail. 

So  far  from  the  clients  having  been  a  conquered  race,  we  believe 
them  to  have  belonged  to  the  race,  first  of  Eoman  conquerors,  and 
then  of  Romans  and  Sabines  united.  Theii*  condition  very  much 
resembled  that  of  vassals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  w^ere  bound  to 
do  military  service  when  summoned  by  their  liege  lords,  the  patri- 
cians ;  and  both  connexions  are  characterised  by  very  similar  reci- 
procal duties  and  obligations.  Schwegler's  inferences  on  this  point 
are  most  extraordinary.  He  admits  that  we  sometimes  find  the 
clients  doing  military  service  as  vassals  or  feudatories,  which  is  all 
that  we  are  trying  to  establish.^  To  assert  that  the  cUents  were 
not  liable  to  military  service  under  the  Servian  constitution  proves 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  Romulean  constitution ;  but  even  this 
assertion  we  take  to  be  erroneous.  The  following  passage  in  Livy 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  in  which  the  consuls 
were  elected  : — "  Irata  plebs  interesse  consularibus  comitiis  noluit. 
Per  patres  clientesque  patrum  consules  creati  T.  Quinctius,  Q.  Ser- 
vilius."  -  But  we  have  seen  that  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  only 
those  had  a  vote  who  were  liable  to  military  service.  That  the 
clients  did  not  join  the  remainder  of  the  j^lehs  against  the  patricians 
in  the  first  secession,  as  Dionysius  ^'  relates,  is  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected,  and  proves  nothing  at  all  with  regard  to  their 
original  rights.  The  Servian  constitution  naturally  rendered  them 
a  comparatively  aristocratic  body,  and,  in  political  matters,  bound 
them  more  and  more  to  their  patrons,  since  as  members  of  the 
patrician  gentes,  and  of  the  curiae,  they  possessed  privileges  not 
enjoyed  by  the  remainder  of  the  plehs. 

"  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,"  observes  Schwegler,  "  and 
is  also  confirmed  by  other  indications,  that  the  clients  originally 
possessed  no  property  in  land."  But  if  what  has  been  said  has  no 
reasonable  foundation,  then  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  is  also 

^  "Kpbs  Se  rovs  e^cadei/  iroXefxlovs  avToi  re  x^P^I^^^  dirdar)  irpodvfxia,  Kol  tovs 
TteXdras  airavras  iirayufieOa,  Kol  rod  drj/jLoriKov  to  irepidu,  k.t.A. — Dionys.  vi, 
■63  ;  cf.  vii.  19;  ix.  15;  x.  27,  &c. 

2  Lib.  ii.  64.  Schwegler  in  a  note  (S.  642,  Anm.  1)  promises  to  return  to 
these  two  passages,  and,  we  suppose,  explain  them  away  ;  but  we  do  not  find 
that  they  are  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  Servian  constitution. 

3  Lib,  vi.  47,  51. 
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wiilioiit  any  rfa.s()iiiil)l('  ^^'louiul.  Ami  \'<<v  Up'  oiIkt  iiulicutiMnH 
wliicU  wwi^  to  coiiliriM  it  \\r  luok  in  v.iiii.  Tor  llm  foUowinj^ 
piisHUK*)  IVom  I'uuIuH  l>ia<:<)miH  :  '  "  I'atrcs  Hcimlon'H  iduo  Jipi^'llati 
sunt,  t|niii  a;^'r(iruiu  ])arl('H  aUrihiicniiil,  tcnuiorihuH  no  hI  lilxTJH 
[nopriis,"  caiiMoL  bo  coiiatrucil  to  mean  tliut  "  tlx-y  hM  only  pic- 
cariously  sucli  portions  of  tliu  a(;fr  puhlicits  as  the  patriciaiiH  jxjr- 
mittiHl  them  to  ciiltivato  :  "  attribut/r,  cHpecially,  an  licre,  coupled 
witli  tlio  words  "ac  si  lilxM-is  i)r()priis,"  ratlior  miuiiisy«<r,  AcjM/.r'/; 
naiiu'ly,  two  juih'ni  a  ]ti(H'('.  And  tliis  a^'recs  with  what  has  b«jcn 
ahvady  said  about  tlio  torni  oiiUiria  as  applied  to  land,  and  hnr- 
(Hum.-  Nor  can  it  bo  supposed  that  the  holders  of  so  small  a 
portion  of  land  as  two  Jiii/cnt  were  patricians. 

Tills  is  tlie  only  ])assage  adduced  by  Schwe^der  to  sui)port  liis 
view  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ''indications"  from  Livy,  Plutarch, 
and  1  >ionysius,  which  are  incontcstably  as  good  as  any  from  Paulus, 
lead  (^uito  the  other  way.  On  this  subject,  Schwcgler  says :  * 
"That  the  clients  were  really  landowners  in  ancient  times  has  been 
inferred  from  Livy  (ii.  IG),  and  Plutarch  (Popl.  21),  where  we  are 
told  that  land  Avas  assigned  by  the  state  to  the  clients  of  the  immi- 
grant Appius  Claudius,  Uvo  Ji((/era  to  each  client.  But  such  details 
are  as  little  to  be  held  strictly  historical  as  the  5,000  clients  of 
Appius.  ]\[oreover,  that  district  beyond  the  Anio  is  described  by 
Dionysius  (v.  -40),  not  as  given  up  immediately  to  the  clients,  but 
to  Appius  Claudius  to  distribute  among  them,  wg  txoi  Siayufxcu 
KXrjpov^  ctTToo-t  ToTs'  7re,o<  avror ;  Avhich  very  well  agrees  with  our 
assumption." 

This  piece  of  criticism  proceeds  on  the  usual  German  method  of 
depreciating  even  the  best  authorities,  if  they  make  against  a 
iiwourite  theory.  But,  whatever  may  be  their  historical  value  — 
and,  if  they  had  been  on  the  other  side,  they  would  have  been 
eagerly  caught  at — they  are  assuredly  more  valuable  than  no 
authority  at  all,  and  none  appears  on  the  other  side.  As  to  the 
5,000  clients,  that  probably  is  only  one  of  the  usual  exaggerations 
of  Dionysius.  Livy  merely  says,  "  magna  clientium  comitatus 
manu."  But  the  boldness  with  which  Schwcgler  claims  the  words 
quoted  from  Dionysius  as  being  in  his  own  favour  is  something 
extraordinary,  even  for  a  German  critic.  KX^pos  does  not  mean  a 
piece   of  land  let  out  on  lease — which  is  Schwegler's  theory  of 

1  P.  247.  *^  Above,  p. 

^  S.  611,  Anm.  2.  97. 
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clientship — but  a  piece  assigned  as  an  hereditary  freehold.  And, 
though  the  whole  tract  was  in  the  first  instance  assigned  to  Claudius 
to  distribute  among  his  clients,  this  does  not  alter  the  matter,  but 
seems  rather  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  Roman 
practice.  For,  in  like  manner,  the  Roman  territory  seems  to  have 
been  first  assigned  to  the  tribes,  then  divided  among  centuries,  and 
finally  among  individuals ;  so  that  the  share  of  each  client  seemed 
to  be  a  gift  from  his  patron,  and  was  at  all  events  received  at  his 
hands.  Livy,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  represents  the  land  as 
given  to  the  clients,  who  nevertheless  may  have  received  their 
allotments  through  Appius.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that 
this  new  body  of  clients  were  put  on  a  better  footing  than  the 
clients  of  the  time  of  Romulus,  by  being  made  landowners,  while 
their  predecessors  were  only  tenants. 

"  That  the  clients,"  observes  Schwegler,  "  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  ^^/eSs,  appears  from  what  has  been  already  said."  It  is 
more  satisfactory  to  find  that  this  fact  appears  from  classical 
authority.  AYhen  Livy  says,  in  a  passage  recently  quoted,  that 
the  irritated  plebs  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  consular  Comitia, 
and  that  consequently  the  consuls  were  chosen  hj  the  patricians 
and  their  clients,  it  appears  plainly  that  the  clients  formed  a  pecu- 
liar section  of  the  plebs.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  passage  from 
Dionysius  quoted  on  the  same  occasion,  where  the  TreXarai,  or 
clients,  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  plebs  [rov  ^rjfioriKov  to 
TrepLoi').^  AYe  have  already  explained  the  reason  of  this  distinction. 
But  we  do  not  believe  the  clients  to  have  been  a  sort  of  hereditary 
bondsmen ;  and,  according  to  what  we  have  already  said,  we  of 
course  do  not  believe,  with  Ihne,  that  all  the  plebeians  were 
clients. 

When  Schwegler,  in  the  note  just  referred  to,  says  :  '^  It  proves 
nothing  to  the  contrary  (viz,  that  the  clients  were  distinct  from 
the  plebs),  if  Cicero  says  (De  Rep.  ii.  9)  :  '  Romulus  habuit  plebem 
in  clientelas  principum  descriptam  ; '  and  if  the  same  view  is  ex- 
pressed in  Festus,  p.  233  :  *  Patrocinia  appellari  coepta  sunt,  cum 
plebs  distributa  est  inter  patres,  ut  eorum  opibus  tuta  esset '  (cf. 
Dionys.  ii.  9  :  Plut.  Rom.  13).  Since,  without  urging  that  accounts 
like  these  concerning  the  original  institutions  of  Romulus  do  not 
rest  upon  historical  knowledge,  but  arise  from  construction  and  in- 

1  For  other  passages  to  the  same  effect  see  Schwegler's  note  already  referred 
to  (S.  643,  Anm.  1). 
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iiiO^'cMicr"  (,vni<l('ni  coiutruiri  nlw/),  **<n)tliiii>^  ••ninjuilH  unto  nccfjp 
ill  tlu^Ho  ])aHH]igoH  tho  oxpnmHioii  /t/ths  in  tlio  HtroDg  luid  tocliiiical* 
HoiiHo  \v]ii(:li  it  Iti)n<  in  t)i«>  period  of  tho  Htru^'^ln  ])ut\V(!(!U  tlu;  ordura 
111  itrtolf  it  HJ^'nilicM  *  tlm  uiuliHliiij^Miishcd  nuiKM,*  *  tlio  coniinon 
luMipli*,'  and  niif^dit  tliiin  bo  vory  proiu'rly  iiHi'd  to  nignily  tho 
y(*t  luidistiibutod  iiiiiHs  of  cliontH  in  contmdiRtinction  to  tho 
jmtnciiina,  and  may  oven  bo  rocon(;ilod  witli  tlio  osHuniptioii 
that  ori^'inally  tho  Jionian  pooplo  consiatod  only  of  patricians  and 
clionts." 

That  tlio  ])asaagos  from  Cicoro  an<l  olhcr  writers  citod  at  tlio 
boginning  of  tliis  extract  an^  merely  inforences,  or  constructions, 
wo  do  not  admit ;  but,  oven  if  they  were,  Scbwegler  has  nothing  l>iit 
inferences  and  constructions  of  his  own  to  oppose  to  them  ;  which, 
in  tlie  present  wreck  of  IJoman  literature,  are  not  likely  to  be  a 
liundreiUh  part  so  well  founded.     And  tho  concluding  sentence  is 
a  virtual   admission  of  tlio  point  at  issue.     For  if  originally  tho 
Ivoman  people  consisted  only  of  patricians  and  clionts,  and  if  these 
clients  were  the  "undistinguished  mass,"  the  "common  people,"  then 
there  was  originally  a  piths,  Avhich  is  all  that  we  are  contending  for. 
All  Schwegler  s  views  and  reasonings  are  founded  on  two  main  over- 
sights :  first,  that  tho  grand  characteristic  of  the  joatricians,  besides 
superior  wealth,  was  their  sacred  character,  the  possession  of  the 
aui^piees ;  and  that  in  this  view  there   could  be  but  two  classes, 
patricians  and  plebeians  :  though  of  plebeians  there  might  be  dif- 
ferent ranks,  according  to  wealth  and  political  privileges.    And  even 
under  the  Servian  constitution  wealth   woidd  make  a  distinction 
between  plebeians,   as  determining  the  class  in  which  they  were 
to  vote  ;  but  it  would  make  no  distinction  between  them  and  the 
patricians,  because  the  privileges  of  the  latter  rested  on  quite  a 
different  test,  namely,  religion  and  the  auspices :  and  in  this  respect 
the  wealthiest  plebeian  was  as  widely  separated  from  a  patrician  as 
the  poorest.     But    secondly,  the  Eomidean  plehs,  or  at  all  events 
the  clients,  who  originally  perhaps  formed  nearly  the  whole  of  it, 
were  further  distinguished  from  the  subsequent  plebs  by  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Comitia  Curiata ;  a  privilege  which,  besides  the  bond 
between   patron   and   client,   naturally   inclined   them,    after   the 
establishment  of  the  Servian  constitution,  to  side  in  most  cases 
with  theii'  patrons.     Unless  we  keep  these  distinctions  in  view,  we 
shall  never  clearly  understand   the  early  Eoman  history.      And 
Schwegler  loses  sight  of  them  only  because  he  persists  in  rejecting 
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tlie  best  and  most  decisive  testimony,  and  in  preferring  to  it  liis 
own  inferences  and  conjectures. 

There  still  remain  to  be  examined  the  remarks  of  another 
authority  on  this  question,  which  cannot  be  passed  over,  even  at 
the  risk  of  repeating  what  we  have  before  said  perhaps  more  than 
once.  It  may  be  better  to  be  tedious  in  these  repetitions  than  to 
incur  the  charge  either  of  superciliously  disregarding  the  opinion 
of  an  eminent  scholar,  or  of  neglecting  to  answer  his  remarks  be- 
cause they  were  unanswerable  ;  and  fortunately  the^^"  are  short. 

Professor  Newman,  in  a  paper  on  the  Comitia  Curiata,  published 
in  the  "  Classical  IMuseum,"  ^  has  observed :  *'  Niebuhr  has  done 
service  to  the  early  Eoman  history  (against  the  admirers  of  Diony- 
sius)  by  establishing  that  the  curies  were  essentially  patrician. 
The  fact  is  so  very  clear  to  one  who  studies  Livy  only,  that  pro- 
bably nothing  but  the  attempt  to  reconcile  him  with  Dionysius  can 
have  misled  previous  inquirers.  Nor  does  it  appear  requisite  in 
this  matter  to  affect  to  learn  more  out  of  Livy's  words  than  Livy 
himself  knew.  Nothing  at  least  is  let  drop  by  him  which  would 
imply  that  he,  as  Dionysius,  looked  on  the  curiate  assembly  as 
plebeian  and  democratical.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  first  time  he 
refers  to  the  Auctoritas  Patrum  he  uses  words  which  seem  distinctly 
to  imply  that  he  understood  by  it  '  the  assent  of  the  curies.'  It 
has  reference  to  the  election  of  Numa,  Liv.  i.  17.  He  says  : 
'  Patres  decreverunt,  ut  cum  populus  regem  jussisset,  id  sic  ratum 
esset,  si  Patres  auctores  fierent.' " 

We  have  before  adverted  to  this  passage,  but  we  will  view  it 
again  under  this  new  light. 

The  Patres  first  mentioned  in  this  sentence  are,  as  we  have 
already  said,  undoubtedly  the  Senate.  This  appears  not  only  from 
the  word  decreverunt,  but  also  from  the  whole  context  of  the 
chapter.  For  first,  it  is  the  centum  Patres,  or  senators,  that  seize 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  j  and  when  the  people  murmur,  it  is 
these  same  centum,  Patres  who  make  the  decree  just  quoted  ("  Quum 
sensissent  ea  moveri  patres,  offerendum  ultro  rati,  quod  amissuri 
erant,  ita  gratiam  ineunt,  summa  potestate  populo  permissa,  ut  non 
plus  darent  juris  quam  retinerent.  Decreverunt  enim,"  &c.)  But 
the  Patres  last  mentioned  ("si  Patres  auctores  fierent")  are,  according 
to  the  view  of  Niebuhr  and  Professor  Newman,  the  members  of 
the   curiae.      And   further,  according   to   the  view  of  the   same 

^  Yol.  i.  p.  101,  seqq. 
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M'rilcM'H,  ilio  popnhiH  is  uImo  ilio  hiiiik^  iniiiili<»»-H  ol'  llio  ctiriti?.  Now 
floo  wlmt  altsuidilicM  lollow.  l''<tr,  in  Uiis  vinw,  ilio  HCiiUmcn  oi 
Livy  ninouiitrt  to  iliis  :  "  Tlio  I^'uHhth  (IimtcmmI,  tliat  when  llio 
juipufus  (or  ('omitiii  Curiaiii)  liad  cloctcd  a  kiii;^',  tljo  clcclidn 
hIiduIiI  Htand  ^'oDtl  il'  tlui  pupuhm  (or  Coinilia  ( 'uriata)  auUiori/.<Ml 
it!"  AVIiich  is  ahoiii  as  rational  as  if  wo  Hhould  Bay:  *' Tlio 
lloiiao  of  Lords  pi'miiitcd  tho  ('omnioiifl  to  (diooso  a  king,  and  tho 
net  was  to  he  valid  if  tin'  ( 'onuiionM  autliori/.i'd  it." 

Further :  uo  aro  toM  hy  Livy  in  tho  scntono*'.  immediately 
prorodin^',  uhich  wo  liavo  (juoted  in  brackets,  that  tho  JSonate, 
though  thoy  pormitted  tho  poo})lo  to  elect  a  king,  retained  in  their 
own  hands  as  much  constitutional  privilege  as  they  gave  ("ut  non 
l>lus  dareni  juris  ([luim  retinercnt").  Tliis  of  course  could  only  be 
done  by  retaining  a  vt'to,  that  is,  by  withholding  their  auctoritan^  if 
they  should  sec  lit.  Ihit  it*  this  auctorifas  was  to  bo  exercised  not 
by  them  but  by  the  electing  body,  or  Comitia  Curiata,  how  could 
Livy  say  that  they  retained  as  much  power  as  they  gave  ? 

The  Latin  language  is  suflicicntly  aml)iguous  in  using  Patrcs  both 
for  the  Senate  and  for  the  wliole  patrician  body ;  but  if  it  applied 
that  term  also  to  the  curies,  we  should  have  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  a  little  further  on  Professor  Xewman 
subjoins  tho  following  note  : — "  In  the  passage  quoted  from  Li^y, 
i.  17,  by  j(>o;;«/«*'  Livy  must  have  meant  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity (whether  called  clients  or  plebeians)  as  he  contrasts  them 
to  the  patrician  ciiries  and  to  the  Senate.  It  would  be  hardy  to 
maintain  that  he  w^as  correct  in  supposing  this  multitude  to  receive 
formal  authority  to  elect  a  king  ;  and  perhaps  we  must  necessarily 
impute  error  here." 

The  error,  we  fear,  lies  with  the  critic.  For  the  assumption  in 
question  is  eutii-ely  opposed  not  only  to  the  accounts  of  all  subse- 
quent elections,  which  are  evidently  made  by  the  2^02)ulus  in  their 
Comitia  Curiata,  but  even  to  Cicero's  account  of  this  very  election 
of  JS'uma.  For  that  writer  says  :  "  Eegem  alienigenam  patribus 
auctoribus  sibi  ipse  pnpidus  ascivit.  .  .  .  Qui  nt  hue  venit,  quani- 
qnam  popuhis  curiatis  eum  comitiis  regem  esse  jusserat,  tamen  ipse 
de  suo  imperio  curiatam  legem  tulit  "  (De  Rep.  ii.  13).  "UTienceit 
appears  that  Xuma  was  elected  not  by  "the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity," or  unenfranchised  plebeians,  but  by  the  Comitia  Curiata. 
^or  can  any  other  meaning  be  fairly  extracted  fi'om  Livy  ;  and  that 
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there  is  any  "  contrast "  in  his  Avords,  except  between  the  populus 
and  the  Senate  (not  the  curies),  is  a  gratuitous  assumption. 

Professor  Newman  proceeds  as  follows  :  "  Then,  in  order  to 
explain  the  last  words,  he  (Livy)  subjoins "  (viz.  to  the  sentence 
which  the  Professor  had  before  quoted) :  "  '  Hodieque  in  legibus 
magistratibusque  rogandis  usurpatur  idem  jus,  vi  adempta  :  prius- 
quam  populus  suflfragium  ineat,  in  incertum  comitiorum  eventum 
Patres  auctores  Jiunt.^  It  is  perfectly  clear,  first,  that  this  illustra- 
tion is  his  own,  and  is  not  slavishly  copied  from  an  old  annalist ; 
and  next  that  he  refers  to  the  shadowy  assembly  of  the  curies  (of 
which  Cicero  speaks.  In  Rullum  ii.  11),  as  the  existing  body,  which, 
before  the  Comitia  voted,  gave  the  Auctoritas  Patrum  to  that 
which  was  about  to  be  proposed ;  for  no  one  can  imagine  that  he 
meant  the  Senate.  It  may  almost  be  inferred  that  in  Livj^'s  day  the 
beadles  of  the  curies  gave  the  assent  of  that  body  by  the  formula, 
*  Patres  auctores  sumus  : '  and  if  so,  it  is  unreasonable  to  question 
that  the  law  of  the  Dictator  Publilius  (Liv.  viii.  12)  was  well 
understood  by  the  historian,  who  reports  it  in  the  words,  "  Ut  legum, 
quse  comitiis  centuriatis  ferrentur,  ante  initium  sulfragium  Patres 
auctores  fierent." 

From  what  is  here  said,  the  reader  who  had  not  looked  into  the 
oration  against  Rullus  might  conclude  that  Cicero  said  plainly  that 
the  then  sliadowy  assembly  of  the  curies  actually  gave  the  Auc- 
toritas Patrum,  or,  at  all  events,  that  such  an  inference  necessarily 
followed  from  his  words.  But  nothing  of  the  sort.  Almost  the 
only  use  of  the  Cuiies  at  that  late  date  was  for  conferring  the  im- 
perium,  a  mere  formality.  It  was  the  possession  of  the  auspices 
that  enabled  them  to  do  this.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Eomulus  originally  established  the  curies  by  augury,  like  all  his 
other  institutions,  and  the  patricians  at  the  head  of  each  curia  and 
each  gens  continued  to  retain  the  auspices.  And  to  this  effect 
Cicero  says,  in  the  following  passage  of  the  speech  in  question  : 
"  Sint  igitur  decemviri,  neque  veris  comitiis,  neque  illis  ad  speciem, 
atque  ad  usurpationem  vetustatis  per  xxx  lictores,  auspiciorum  causa, 
adumbratis,  constituti"  (In  Eull.  ii.  12).  In  which  passage  he 
speaks  not  of  any  authority  given  beforehand,  or,  in  the  words  of 
Livy,  "  in  incertum  comitiorum  eventum  Patres  auctores  jiunt^^  to 
elect  the  decemvirs,  but  of  the  election  itself. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  remainder  of 
Professor  Newman's  article,  which  is  a   refutation  of  Niebuhr's 
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viowfl  roflpoctin^'  ilio  Coiniliu  Ciiriatji.  Tim  noxt  two  pnmp{ru|»hM 
ixloiH)  Imvn  II  (Iin<ct  IxMiiii^,'  on  our  HuUjfcl,  mid  tlicH««  Imvr  Ik-ch 
jilrt'iuly  unswcnMl  in  Mio  jin-cctliii;^'  cxiuniimtion  of  HcInvr^lj-r'H  ro- 
nuirks.  'V\w  lirHtof  tliciii  rcliiicH  to  ilujourijv  having  niiainod  in  lator 
tiiiKvs  a  (!onn(«\i(»n  with  certain  |iatiic.ian  iniorosts, — as,  for  iiiHtjincc, 
y\ho\\  a  i)iitri('ian  wiw  to  bo  adopted  into  anotluir  family.  'I'ho  Bcjcond 
allirms  that  nothing'  M'onld  havo  IxM'n  gained  hy  tli(^  plebeians  by 
the  Siu'vian  eonstitution  if  they  had  already  had  votoH  in  tlm 
(Joniitia  C'uriata.  For  what  wc  have  said  on  these  pt)int8  see  above, 
p.  320,  and  p.  :V2'2. 

8ir  (1.  C.  Lewis  enters  not  at  any  len^'th  into  the  qnestions 
M'bieh  wo  have  here  discussed  ;  but  we  ar(5  happy  to  (piote  the 
opinion  of  this  distinguished  scholar  in  support  of  the  views  that 
"WO  have  advocated,  lie  remarks:^  "The  arguments  l)y  wdiich  it 
is  attempted  to  prove  that  the  curia-  were  aristocratic  bodies,  and 
consisted  exchisively  of  i)atricians,  are  all  indirect  and  conjectural ; 
no  trace  of  any  such  idea  can  be  found  in  any  ancient  writer,  or 
even  in  any  modem  writer  i)rior  to  xsiebuhr."  And  in  a  note  he 
says  :  "  The  non-existence  of  the  right  of  marriage  between  patricians 
and  plebeians,  wliieh  Sclnvegler  uses  as  a  proof  that  both  were  not  in 
the  original  curia%  has  no  bearing  on  this  (j^uestion,  as  the  i)rohibi- 
tion  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Twelve  Tables.'-  The 
identity  of  the  audoritas  patruvi  Avitli  the  lex  cio'iata  de  imj)eriOf 
which,  is  the  main  support  of  this  hypothesis,  is  itself  a,  hypothesis, 
and  is  not  proved  by  the  argument  of  Becker  (ii.  i.  pp.  31 4-20)." 
(This  argument  we  have  examined  above  in  detail.)  "  The  celebrated 
passage  of  Cicero  (De  Lege  Agr.  ii.  11)  shows  that  the  lex  curiata 
de  imperio  was  originally  the  subject  of  a  pojnilar  vote,  and  that  it 
was  diflerent  from  the  confirmation  either  of  the  Senate  or  the 
patricians.  (See  Marquardt,  Handbucli,  iii.  3,  p.  186.)  The  lex 
curiata  de  imperio  was  proposed  to  the  Comitia  Curiata,  according 
to  the  regular  practice,  in  308  B.C.  (Liv.  ix.  38.)  Camillus  is 
described  by  Livy  as  having  been  recalled  from  exile  by  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  and  appointed  dictator  'jussu  popiili'  (v.  4G).  The  latter 
was  irregular.  Camillus  afterwards  describes  the  Comitia  Curiata 
as  relating  to  military  affairs  :  *  Comitia  Curiata  quae  rem  militarem 

1  Credibility,  &c.,  vol.  1.  p.  542. 

2  This  may  have  been  the  first  prohibition  hy  law  j  but  the  custom  must 
have  been  observed  previously,  and  we  have  already  given  another  answer 
to  Schwegler's  argument. 
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continent'  (v.  52).  Appius  Claudius,  in  Ms  speecli  at  tlie  time  of 
Licinian  rogations,  speaks  of  the  Senate  as  confirming  the  act  of  the 
Comitia  Curiata  :  '  Nee  centuriatis  nee  curiatis  comitii  Patres  auc- 
tores  fiant '  (iv.  41).  The  latter  passage  is  a  clear  proof  that  Livy 
conceived  the  Auctoritas  Patrum  to  be  distinct  from  an  act  of  the 
Comitia  Curiata." 

The  same  author  remarks/  with  regard  to  the  word  populus  : 
"  It  is  possible  that  the  word  populus  may  have  originally  signified 
the  patricians  without  the  plebeians  ;  it  certainly  seems  to  require 
this  sense  in  the  oracle  in  Livy  (xxv.  12):  '  Prastor  is  qui  jus 
populo  plebique  dabit  summum.' ^  (See  Newman,  ib.  p.  114.) 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  populvs  in  Livy  and  other  Eoman 
historians,  and  ^r]^0Q  in  Dionysius,  is  used  by  them  in  the  received 
acceptation  of  these  words ;  and  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that 
they  did  not  understand  their  own  language,  or  that  of  the  his- 
torians whose  writings  they  used." 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  of  what  elements  the  early 
Eoman  population  was  composed,  and  that  it  consisted  of  patricians 
and  2)1^^8  distributed  into  tribes,  curia),  and  gentes ;  that  the  persons 
thus  distributed,  both  patricians  and  plebeians,  were  called  by  the 
general  name  of  populus ;  that,  besides  these,  there  was,  even  per- 
haps in  the  reign  of  Eomulus,  a  certain  portion  of  the  plehs  not  so 
distributed,  and  therefore  without  any  political  rights ;  and  that 
this  last  class  was  enormously  increased,  in  the  reigns  of  Ancus 
Marcius  and  Tarquinius  Prisons,  by  the  settling  of  a  great  many 
Latins  at  Eome ;  we  will,  before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of 
the  new  constitution  established  by  Servius,  advert  to  a  few  more 
points  in  that  of  Eomulus.  And  first  of  the  nature  of  the  kingly 
power. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  show^  that  Eomulus  reigned  as 
an  absolute  king  by  divine  right;  that  the  law  lay  in  his  own 
breast ;  that  everything  proceeded  from  his  prerogative  and  grace, 
and  that  even  the  Senate  was  only  a  kind  of  royal  council,  whose 
function  it  was  to  advise,  but  not  to  du^ect  him.  After  the  Sabine 
union,  however,  and  particularly  after  the  death  of  Eomulus,  a 
change  takes  place.  The  Senate  appear  to  have  become  weary  of 
the  absolute  dominion  of  the  king,  and  even  perhaps  to  have  com- 

1  Credibihty,  &c.,  note  219. 

2  We  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  meaning  of  'populus  and  plehs  in  this 
prophecy.    Above,  p.  301.  ^  Above,  p.  131. 
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piWMiul  his  (Icalh  with  tin;  ilcsi^'ii  ol"  cHttililiMhing  a  rovolutioii.  'J'lio 
liit«rn»j^(iH  wliicli  tliry  hi^L  up  urn  a  HOrt  ol'  lornHlm<I<)wiMj(  of  thcs 
consular  ByHttwn  ufti.TwanlH  introdiicod,  aiul  ilio  cHtiililiMltiiKiit  of  an 
nriMtocratic  n^puMic  ;  at  tho  head  of  wliicli  woro  to  \u>.  nia^jihtratoH 
invoHtod  witli  the  kindly  jiowcr,  l)iit  cujoyinf^  it  only  f<jr  a  liniitid 
ix^'ioil.  '^ii(^  lirst  atlcuipt,  howcvir,  pn»vc«l  aburtivr;.  Mutual 
jt'alousios  induced  tlu^  iScnato  to  Hhil't  i\u)  fasces  too  often  ;  tluj  fn;- 
<|Uont  chan<^()  of  uuintiTH  was  fill  l>y  IJio  people  to  bo  ;^allinj^  and 
iueonveuieut,  and  they  compelled  the  Senate  to  return  to  tho 
regal  systiun.  'i"he  same  result  may  havt5  been  promoted  Ijy  the  aH 
yet  imiJerleet  amalgaujation  of  the  Jioman  and  Sabine  elements. 
Then^  was  still  a  jealousy  between  tho  two  races,  as  is  shown  by  tho 
agreement  now  come  to,  that  a  king  should  be  alternately  elected 
from  each.  It  can  scarcely  be  dt)ul)ted  that  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  electivi?  Roman  crown,  though  J)ionysius  absurdly  rt'j>resents 
Ivomulus,  after  he  had  built  his  city,  called  it  by  his  own  name,  and 
exercised  all  the  prerogatives  of  an  absolute  monarch,  submitting 
his  title  to  the  crown  to  the  election  of  the  people.^  And  for  the 
same  reason  it  is,  perhaps,  that  we  hoar  of  no  heirs  of  the  first  three 
kings  ;  but  when  the  people  has  become  more  amalgamated,  and 
this  alternation  of  the  crown  is  no  longer  necessary,  nor  perhai)8 
oven  possible,  we  begin  to  hear  of  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius 
laying  claim  to  tho  crown  on  the  strength  of  their  royal  descent. 
Eut  this  claim  is  counteracted  by  tho  usurpation  of  Tarquiniua 
Priscus. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  limitations  were  set  to  the 
royal  prerogative  by  tho  revolution  wliich  introduced  Kuma.  Tho 
very  act  of  his  election,  however,  and  the  confirmation  of  his 
authority  by  a  lex  curiata  de  imjyerio,  were  acknowledgments  that 
he  owed  all  to  the  people,  and  that  the  claim  of  divine  right  was 
virtually  abandoned ;  though  he  was  still  installed  with  augural 
ceremonies,  as  the  elect  of  the  gods.  The  most  essential  charac- 
teristic of  the  Lex  Curiata  was  that  it  conferred  the  military  com- 
mand ;2  for  in  a  nation  of  warriors,  and  among  a  population  the 
organization  of  which  resembled  that  of  an  army,  the  king  was 
regarded  as  their  general  or  leader  in  war.  But  it  also  conferred 
the  judicial  power,  as  we  learn  from  the  express  testimony  of  Dion 

1  Lib.  ii.  3. 

^  "Comitia  curiata,  qiiffi  rem  militarem  continent."— Liv,  t.  52;  cf.  Cic. 
De  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  12,  s.  30. 
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Cassius.^  It  lias  further  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Tacitus,^ 
in  which  the  Lex  Curiata  is  spoken  of  as  regulating  the  appoint- 
ment of  quaestors  by  the  kings,  that  on  this  law  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  king  were  separately  enumerated.  It  appears,  from 
the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  TuUus,  after  Horatius  had  mur- 
dered his  sister,  that,  in  cases  of  high  treason  at  least,  the  king  had, 
under  the  new  system,  given  the  staff  of  justice  out  of  his  own 
hands,  and  that  a  law  had  been  passed  to  submit  such  cases  to  the 
decision  of  duumvirs,  whose  judgment,  however,  still  admitted  of 
an  appeal  to  the  people.  The  Senate,  also,  would  appear  to  have 
gained  more  authority,  since  in  Li\'y's  account  of  the  forms  for 
declaring  war  introduced  by  Ancus  Marcius,  he  is  represented  as 
not  merely  consulting  that  body,  but  as  being  guided  by  the 
decision  of  the  majority.^  Schwegler  objects  to  this  formula  that 
it  cannot  be  a  genuine  document  of  the  regal  period,  because  only 
the  Senate  and  people  are  named  in  the  declaration,  and  the  king 
is  not  once  mentioned.^  But  there  is  no  force  in  this  objection. 
Throughout  the  kingly  period,  wars  and  treaties  are  regarded  as 
waged  between  peoples,  and  not  between  kings.  Thus,  in  the 
earliest  example  of  a  treaty  made  under  Tullus,  we  find,  "  Illis 
legibus  populus  Bomanm  prior  non  deficiet  ;"^  and  again  :  "  Tu  illo 
die,  Jupiter,  jyopulum  Bomanum  sio  ferito,"  &c.  without  a  word 
about  the  king.  Eut  before  the  making  of  the  treaty,  the  Fetialis 
asks  Tullus  :  "  Jubesne  me,  Rex^  cum  patre  patrato  populi  Albani 
foedus  ferire?"  showing  that  the  document  belonged  to  the  regal 
period. 

The  king  not  only  led  his  armies  in  person ;  he  also  personally 
administered  justice.  This  appears  from  the  account  of  the  pre- 
tended dispute  between  the  assassins  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  are 
brought  before  the  king  in  order  that  he  may  hear  and  decide  the 
case  j  also  from  the  proceedings  after  the  murder  of  Tarquin,  when, 
while  it  is  pretended  that  he  is  still  alive,  Servius  Tullius  dis- 
charges vicariously  his  functions  as  judge.     The  same  thing  also 

1  Lib.  xxxix.  19.     On  the  whole  subject,  see  Eubino,  S.  367,  f. 

2  Ann.  xi.  22  ;  cf.  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  653. 

3  Ann.  xi.  32.  We  of  course  take  the  term  patreshQxe,  to  mean  the  senators. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  in  any  other  case  the  king  could  ask  all  their 
opinions  in  turn  ("  Inde  ordine  alii  rogabantur  ").  Besides,  the  Fetialis  in 
declaring  war  saj^s  :  "  Senatusque  populi  Eomani  Quiritium  censuit,  con- 
sensit,  conscivit,  ut  bellum  cum  Priscis  Latinis  fieret." 

4  B.  i.  S.  662,  Anm.  3.  ^  Liy,  i,  24. 
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nppcui'M  fivmi  t]n<  oxpn'Hrt  t«"Htjim»ny  of  nnciml  writiTH,  ninl  oHpc- 
cially  tlio  lulldwin^  piiHSu^'n  in  Cicero: — *' .Ihh  privati  pcli-n?  m<i1c- 
luuit  II  rt%'il)UH  ;  .  .  .  .  urc  vcro  quiHipiam  privatuM  miL  diMcrptalor 
nut  urhitiT  litiH,  himI  dinnia  (•(Hilicicjlmiiiiir  jiuliciiH  rcgiiH."'  Tho 
kin^,  liowovt  r,  in  tlio  adininiMtmtion  of  juHti(;i3,  appeara  t<j  Imvo 
IxuMi  nssisttnl  l>v  a  council,  and  cMpccially  in  capital  cauHCH  ;  ut  KmihI 
it  haa  been  thought  that  wo  may  infer  this  from  what  Livy  Hays  of 
1'artjuinius  JSuperbus  :  "  Ut  metum  pluribuH  incuterot,  cogniti<jncH 
capitalium  ri>rum  sino  consiliis  per  8(5  solus  oxerctjbat  :"'^  thougli 
perhaps  it  nuiy  only  mean  without  consultin;^'  tho  Senate;  for  wo 
do  not  hear  thai  the  kinj^s  had  any  other  council  :  and  Livy  tells 
lis  in  th(<  same  place  that  tho  neglecting  of  the  Senate  wan  one  of 
the  crimes  charged  against  the  tyrant :  "  llic  enim  rognm  primus 
traditum  a  prioribus  moroni  (Ic  omnibus  senatum  cofumlemii  solvit." 

As  the  Roman  king  was  tho  hiwgiver  of  his  people,  the  supremo 
judge,  and  the  commander-in-chief  in  war,  so  also  ho  was  the  high 
])riest  of  the  State.  This  ai)pears  from  all  the  religious  institutions 
of  Ivomo  being  attributed  to  tho  kings,  and  especially  to  Numa. 
Nor  was  he  a  mere  superinteiitlent  of  religion ;  he  discharged  in 
person  tho  functions  of  a  priest.  Eoniulus  himself  was  an  augur  ;^ 
Numa  olliciated  as  a  priest  in  tho  service  of  several  gods,  and 
especially  as  Flanien  Dialis;'^  and  of  Ancus  Marcius  we  are  told, 
that  when  ho  went  to  war  ho  handed  over  to  the  priests  the  care 
of  divine  worship,^  which  implies,  as  Schwegler  has  observed,  that 
he  himself  previously  officiated.^  And  when  the  celebration  of 
public  w^orship  had  long  been  transferred  to  the  Pontilices,  ila- 
luinos,  and  other  priests,  certain  functions  still  belonged  personally 
to  the  king,  for  the  discharge  of  -which,  after  the  fail  of  the 
monarchy,  it  became  necessary  to  create  a  Rex  Sacrificulus. 

Becker  remarks  on  this  subject :  "  It  may  appear  that  the 
making  of  treaties  and  alliances  was  not  carried  out,  like  declara- 
tions of  war,  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  and  people,  but  of  the 
king.  At  all  events  it  is  frequently  related  that  foreign  nations, 
after  the  death  of  Roman  kings,  considered  themselves  released 
from  treaties,  as  having  been  concluded  only  with  the  kings ;  and 
though  we  may  say  that  this  was  an  unjust  pretext  for  faithlessness, 

1  De  Rep.  vi.  2.  2  Li^,  i,  49,     gee  Becker  ii.  i.  335,  f. 

3  Cic.  De  Eep.  ii.  9. 

*  "Quamquam  ipse  plui'ima  sacra  obibat." — Liv.  i.  20. 

^  Ibid.  33.  6  B_  I  s^  ^49. 
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yet  it  could  not  have  been  alleged  if  the  treaties  had  been  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Senate  and  people."  ^ 

That  treaties  were  made  in  the  name  of  the  people  is  shown  by 
the  example  just  adduced  from  Livy.  The  only  author  who  says 
that  they  were  broken  on  pretence  of  the  death  of  the  king  with 
whom  they  were  made  is  Dionysius ;  and  his  account  is  no  doubt 
only  one  of  those  pragmatical  inventions  with  which  his  history 
abounds.^  We  may  add  here  that  Becker,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Schwegler,  considers  the  formula  for  declaring  war  as  undoubtedly 
belonging  to  the  regal  times.  ^ 

The  magistrate  next  in  power  and  dignity  to  the  king  was  the 
Tribunus  Celerum,  or  commander  of  the  Equites,  Avhose  office  in 
relation  to  the  king  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Magister  Equitum  to  the  Dictator.  He  was  the  representative 
of  the  king  in  military  matters,  and  appears  also  to  have  had  the 
right  of  assembling  the  people  and  holding  the  Comitia.  Thus 
Livy  :  "Prseco  ad  tribunum  celerum,  in  quo  tum  magistratu  forte 
Brutus  erat,  populum  advocavit."  * 

As  the  Tribunus  Celerum  was  the  military  representative  of  the 
king,  so  the  Prtefectus  Urbis,  or  Urbi,  represented  him  in  his  civil 
capacity  during  his  absence  from  the  city.  Denter  Eomulius, 
Numa  Marcius,  and  Sp.  Lucretius,  are  respectively  said  to  have 
been  appointed  by  Eomulus,  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  Tarquinius 
Superbus  to  this  office.  ("  I^amque  antea  profectis  domo  regibus,  ac 
mox  magistratibus,  ne  urbs  sine  imperio  foret,  in  tempus  delige- 
batur  qui  jus  redderet,  ac  subitis  mederetur ;  feruntque  ab  Romulo 
Dentrem  Romulium,  post  ab  Tullo  Hostilio  Numam  Marcium,  et 
ab  Tarquinio  Superbo  Spurium  Lucre tium  impositos." — Tac.  Ann. 
vi.  11.) 

It  was  a  prerogative  of  the  kings  to  elect  the  Senate.  The  ac- 
count of  Dionysius,^  that  they  were  elected  by  the  tribes  and 
curiae,  the  only  author  who  asserts  this,  is  just  as  false  as  his 
account  of  the  election  of  Romulus,  and,  as  is  not  unusual  with 
that  writer,  it  is  contradicted  by  other  passages  in  his  own  work. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  represents  Tarquinius  Priscus  as  admitting 
many  plebeians  into  the  Senate  by  his  own  choice;^  nor  does  he 

1  Rom.  Alterth.  ii.  i.  350. 

2  See  the  passages  cited  here  by  Becker,  and  by  Rubino,  S.  175. 

3  Ibid.  S.  349.  4  Lib.  i.  59. 

5  Lib.  ii.  12.  e  Li^^  ^^  29,'  47;  cf.  iv.  42. 
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montioii  tlmt  llit^  Latin  HfiiiilniH  mlinittcil  ]»y  'I'uHuh  Ifrmtiliun 
M'LTO  Hul»j«'(l('tl  to  nil  ('lection  by  tlio  curin!.  Tlmt  thn  Hi-iiiitorM 
"woro  appointed  l>y  an  exercini)  of  tho  royal  prero^'ativo  apjx'ani 
lit  "III  many  j)laei'M  in  l.ivy  *  tuul  Cicoro,  and  IVoni  tlio  tcatimony  of 
i'estuM.''' 

NN'itli  respect  to  the  jtrogresHive  inereiuse  in  the  nniiiher  of  tin; 
Henatorn,  authorities  vary.  Livy  wtatcH  th(5  original  utiniber  of 
BonatovH  chosen  by  Koniuius,  before  the  Saltine  nnion,  to  bavo  been 
one  buntiretl,  aiitl  makes  (hem  ^(jnsist  of  tlio  sanni  number  at  tlio 
intorre^'num  >vliich  followed  upon  the  di.'atli  of  that  king.''  Cicero 
describes  tlu^  lirst  Senate  as  having  been  elected  after  the  Sabine 
nnion,  but  does  not  mention  of  how  many  it  was  composed.  Festus 
also  gives  the  Jiomulean  Senate  at  a  hundred.'  Livy  adds,^  that 
Tar<[uinius  Priscus  added  a  hundred  new  membcjrs,  who  were  called 
minonon  (jentium.  This  account  agrees  with  that  of  Cicero,  who 
says  that  Tar([uin  doubled  the  number  of  senators  ;^  and  his  words 
seem  to  sliow  that  this  was  the  Jirst  increase,  since  ho  calls  it  a 
doubling  of  tho  pristine  number.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  a 
Senate  of  one  hundred  had  been  chosen,  as  Cicero  says,  after  the 
Sabine  union,  for  it  is  not  jirobable  that  the  Komulean  Senate 
should  have  contained  no  Sabincs  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Eomulus.  Or  rather,  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  original 
Eomuleau  Senate,  before  the  Salnne  union,  contained  only  fifty 
members,  which  accords  better  with  the  scanty  poj3ulation;  and 
that  the  fifty  added  from  the  Sabines,  after  the  union  made  up  the 
number  of  one  hundred  senators.  And  this  seems  to  agree  with  a 
tradition  mentioned  by  Dionysius,  that  only  fifty  Sabines  were 
then  admitted  j*^  for  as  the  Sabines  seem  to  have  obtained  at  least 
an  equal  share  of  the  government  with  the  Romans,  so  it  is  likely 
that  they  comprised  half  of  the  senatorial  body.  Plutarch®  appears 
also  to  have  followed  this  tradition,  but  to  have  added  the  fifty  to 
the  one  hundred  senators  already  constituted ;  so  that  when  the 
Senate  was  doubled  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  its  number  amounted  to 

1  See  Lib.  i.  8,  30,  35,  49  ;  Cic.  De  Rep.  ii.  8. 

2  "Reges  sibi  legebant  sublegebautqiie  quos  in  consilio  publico  liaberent." — 
P.  246.   " Prreteriti  Seuatores."— Cf.  p.  339,  **  Senatores."       3  Li^^  i  g^  j;^ 

■*  "  Quos  initio  Romulus  elegit  centum." — P.  339.  ^  i^[\y  j^  ^5. 

^  "Duplicavit  ilium  pristinum  numerum  patrum ;  et  antiquos  patres 
majorum  gentium  appellavit,  quos  priores  sententiam  rogabat ;  a  se  ascites 
minorum." — De  Rep.  ii.  20. 

7  Lib.  ii.  47.  8  j^mn.  2. 
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three  hundred.  But  we  prefer  the  testimony  of  the  Eoman  authors. 
Hence  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  during  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
the  Senate  was  never  more  than  two  hundred  in  numher.  It  does  not 
follow,  from  Livy's  account^  of  Brutus  having  filled  up  the  numher 
of  the  Senate  to  three  hundred,  that  Tarquinius  Superhus  had 
found  that  numher  on  his  accession.  It  was  the  ohject  of  Brutus 
to  render  the  Senate  powerful  by  its  numher  {frequentia),  and  hence 
he  not  only  filled  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  Tarquin's  having 
murdered  some  of  the  leading  senators  (primores) — for  which 
surely  a  score  or  two  would  be  a  liberal  allowance — but  he  also 
added  a  fresh  body  of  one  hundred  Patres  Conscripti.  Ad  summam^ 
or  numerum,  explere,  does  not  necessarily  mean  to  fill  up  to  any 
former  number ;  and  if  the  regular  number  of  the  Senate  had  pre- 
viously been  three  hundred,  Livy  would  have  said,  "Patrum  numerum 
explevit  ad  j^'i'^stinam  trecentorum  summam,"  or  something  equiva- 
lent. Livy,  in  describing  the  constitution  of  Servius,  says,  "ISTec 
mirari  oportet,  liunc  ordinem,  qui  nunc  est,  post  expletas  quinque  et 
trigmta  tribus"^  &c.,  where  he  cannot  mean  the  filling  up  of  any 
existing  tribes,  but  the  making  of  them  up  to  their  whole  eventual 
number  of  thirty-five,  which  did  not  happen  till  three  centuries 
after  the  time  he  is  speaking  about.  And  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  were  led  to  a  statement  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  Senate  at  variance  with  that  of  Livy  and  Cicero,  from  a 
wrong  apprehension  of  the  word  explere.  According  to  Pestus,  ^ 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  senators  were  added  by  the  first  consuls  ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  more  than  half  the  Senate  had 
perished.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  sixty-four  replaced  those  who 
had  died  out  naturally  or  been  murdered  by  Tarquin,  and  that  the 
remaining  one  hundred  were  an  entirely  fresh  addition.  For  in 
this  way  all  the  Latin  sources  will  agree ;  namely,  that  the  Senate 
under  Eomulus  comprised  one  hundred  members,  and  under  Tar- 
quinius Priscus  two  hundred ;  about  the  Greek  writers  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves.  The  raising  of  the  Senate  to  three  hundred  by 
Brutus  we  must  take  on  the  authority  of  Livy  alone,  so  far,  we 
mean,  as  it  was  then  first  made  three  hundred  j  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  was  its  number  thenceforth. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  functions  of  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  the  only  popular  assembly  at  Eome  till  the  time  of  Servius 
Tullius.     AYe  must,  however,  avoid  taking  our  description  from  the 

1  Lib.  ii.  1.  2  Lib.  i.  43.  3  p.  254,  "Qui  patres." 
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aCCdUiit  of  I  )iuiiysiiiM,  \vli()  cvidi'iilly  iiia'lf  tin-  wlmli-  ntit  of  liJH 
own  lu'iul.  riius,  tlml  writiT  not  only  1»'11h  um  tli.it  KonniliiM  huI)- 
luitUul  to  th(^  (Icci.sion  of  \\w  nmjority  of  the  Sciiutu,  1>ut  uIho  that 
lie  jillowiul  tlu^  proplr  lli»>  clKtiic  (>r  til''  njagiHtrutisH,  the  acceptance 
of  lawH,  and  tln<  ilociwion  rrspcctin^  war,  ho  often  aH  tin?  kinj<  pro- 
])tiMtnl  tlic  ([uostion  to  tluMn.'  TIioho  privilc^'CH,  wliicli  wuulil  liavji 
rtHlucL'il  tlio  kin;^'M  prtu-o^:iliv(i  to  a  niininiuni,  aro  notliing  )»ut 
l)raginatic  invontions,  tuul  wii  must  bo  giiidod  rcHpocting  tlio  early 
constitution  by  what  little  we  can  extract  from  the  Latin  writera. 

It  ia  dillirult  to  decide  what  were  the  exact  bounthiries  b(;tweori 
the  kin<j;'s  prero^'ative  and  the  power  of  tlu)  pc^oplc.      The  extremcst 
opinions   liave   bemi   adopted   on   both  sides.      Some   writers,   like 
Ivubino,  luivo  attributed  to  tlio  kin^'  an  absohite  authority,  founded 
on  divine  ri^lit ;  others,  like  Niebuhr,  CJiittling,  and  Puchta,  have 
represented  the  people  as  the  source  of  all  i)owcr.     It  appears  to 
lis  that  this  irreeoncilable  diversity  of  opinion  sprung  from  con- 
founding together  all  the  dillerent  epochs  of  the  regal  period,  and 
that  both  theories  arc  jjarily  true.     AVhen  Becker  says  -  that  the 
first  is  contradicted  by  the  election  of  the  alternate  kings,  and  by 
the  M'hole  constitution  of  the  curia),  he  is  evidently  looking  at  the 
post-lvomulean  times.     A  change  was  no  doubt  introduced  by  the 
8abino  infusion ;  but  wo  believe  Ixomulus  to  have  been  an  absolute 
king.     The  curiie  were  instituted  by  him  more  for  military  pur- 
poses than   anything  else ;  that  the  fighting  men,  who  in  times 
of  peace  were  occupied  with  their  daily  occupations,  might,  on  the 
alarm   of  war,  be  easily  summoned  together  under  their  proper 
leaders.     The  members  of  the   curise  formed  the  exercitus  which 
Romulus  was  reviewing  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  whither  he  had  sum- 
moned them  to  a  contio,  at  the  time  of  his  death. ^     Cicero  says 
that  Romulus  governed  ^^siiu^ulari  imperio  et  potestate  regia,""*  the 
vis  dotninationis  being  tempered  only  by  the  authority  of  the  aristo- 
cracy in  a  qua^i-senatus,  which,  however,  in  eifect  was  only  a  council. 
("Quo  facto  primum  vidit  judicavitque  idem,  quod  Spartaj  Lycurgus 

^  Dionys.  ii.  14.  Dionysius  adds  that  the  decision  of  the  people  was  not 
final  unless  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  that  is,  by  the  Auctoritas  Patruni  (ou5e 
Tovrwv  €XovTi  riju  i^ovclav  dv€Tri\T]TrTou,  &v  fi-fj  Koi  rfj  fiovX'p  ravTa  SoKrj), 
Dionysms  repeats  his  acconnt  of  the  p^i^'ileges  of  the  people,  iv.  20  and  vi.  66. 

2  Rom.  Alterth.  ii.  i.  355. 

^  "Qunni  ad  exercitum  recensendum  concionem  in  Campo  haberet." — 
Liv.  i.  16.  ^  De  Rep.  ii.  9. 
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paullo  ante  viderat,  singulari  imperio  et  potestate  regia  turn  melius 
gubernari  et  regi  civitates,  si  esset  optimi  cujiisque  ad  illam  vim 
domiiiationis  adjuncta  auctoritas.  Itaque  hoc  consilio  et  quasi 
senatu  fultus  et  munitus,"  &c. — De  Eep.  ii.  9.)  So  far,  then,  from 
all  springing  from  the  people,  even  the  Senate  had  only  the  power 
of  advising,  and  not  of  determining.  Again,  further  on  we  are 
told  that  Romulus  alone  not  only  founded  the  new  people,  but 
also  directed  it  during  his  whole  reign.  ("  Videtisne  igitur,  unius 
viri  consilio  non  solum  ortum  novum  populum,  neque  ut  in  cuna- 
bulis  vagientem  relictum,  sed  adultum  jam  et  poene  puberem?" — 
Ibid.  11.)  Cicero  seems  to  repeat  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again  in  order  that  there  may  not  possibly  be  any  mistake. 
Thus,  in  another  passage  he  says,  that  though  Eomulus  had  insti- 
tuted a  Senate,  like  Lycurgus,  yet  he  reserved  for  himself  the 
highest  authority,  and  that  the  royal  power,  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  the  royal  name  were  supreme.  (Lycurgus  yepovra?  Lace- 
dsemone  appellavit,  nimis  is  quidem  paucos,  xxviii.,  quos  penes 
summam  consilii  voluit  esse,  quum  imperii  siimmam  rex  teneret: 
ex  quo  nostri,  idem  illud  secuti  atque  interpretati,  quos  senes  ille 
appellavit,  nominavcrunt  senatum  :  ut  etiam  Romulum,  patribus 
lectis,  fecisse  diximus  ;  tamen  excellit  atque  eminet  vis,  potestas  no- 
menque  regium.^^ — Ibid.  28.)  And  it  is  plain,  from  the  whole  treatise, 
that  Cicero  considered  a  very  large  share  of  this  power  to  have 
remained  with  the  kings  down  to  the  time  of  their  expulsion  ; 
though  the  introduction  of  an  elective  monarchy,  and  the  policy  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus  and  Servius  TuUius  in  courting  the  people,  must 
have  introduced  some  limitations.  The  former  change,  indeed, 
the  passing  at  once  from  divine  right  to  popular  election,  is  one  of 
the  most  momentous  that  can  be  conceived  in  any  constitution. 

Becker,  holding  fast  to  his  opinion  that  by  populus  we  are  to 
understand  only  patricians  before  the  time  of  Servius,  says,^  "  He 
who  remembers  that  the  populus^  which  alone  can  be  meant  in 
those  early  times,  was  the  ancient  kernel  of  the  people  forming  the 
curiae,  will  be  inclined  to  allow  a  greater  degree  of  independence 
to  this  populus,  and  to  regard  the  public  rights  which  it  exercised, 
not  as  a  concession  of  the  king,  but  as  original  rights  resting  upon 
a  contract  or  treaty." 

But  if  it  has  been  shown  that  the  original  populus  was  not  com- 
posed of  patricians,  then  the  force  of  this  argument  vanishes ;  nor 

1  Rom.  Alterth.  ii.  i.  357. 
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(|U()tiM|  liy  Ili'ckrr  in  liin  not**,  lutr  if  C^'ic.t'ro  Hiiyn  thai  l»....,.....,4 
(tlhnrctl  II  litllp  power  ti>  the  pooplo,  \\\\h  hIiowh  tlmt  it  (N'Im«u<I<mI 
Dii  hJH  inclination  ami  not  on  a  contnict.  Snc^h  nro  tlio  following 
imHsj\p>M  :  •'  Inipfitl  otiani  jiopulo  ]K)trHtatiH  iili<[ni(l,  ut  ct  Lycur^^UH 
ot  Ivonuilns." — \)o  Iv<>i).  ii.  '2^.  "  Kt  nt,  advcrtatis  animnm  <iuani 
sapitaittT  Jam  rc^cH  lioc  nostri  vidcrint,  (rihuf/idd  ([uivdiiin  chho 
l)oi)ul().'* — /hiii.  17.  'Vho  important  concession  on  Ihi.s  occaHion  wnn, 
that  Tulliis  llostilius  conHultcd  tlm  pooph»,  wlictlMn*  ho  HlionM  uflo 
ilio  t'nsi^ns  of  royalty  !  And  lastly,  another  j>aaHa^'o,  whicli  wo 
shall  ^'ive  at  full  len^'th  :  "Nam  in  (|ua  repuhlica  oat  ton/M  afir/nin 
})erpetiia  ])otestuto,  priesertini  raj  in,  (piamvis  in  ca  sit  senatus,  ut 
turn  fuit  Koiniv,  (luum  orant  rogcs  ;  ut  Spartan,  Lycurgi  Icgibus  ;  ot 
\\t  sit  aliqitod  eti(wi  popidi  J Ks,  ut  fuit  apud  nostros  reges ;  tanien 
illud  cxeollit  rogium  nomen  ;  iie(|Uo  potest  cjusmodi  rospublica 
non  rognum  ot  esse  et  vocari." — /A/V/.  23.  Hero  tlio  aliquod  jua  does 
not  seem  to  bo  any  very  liberal  allowance,  and  the  unun  al'muis 
perpttna  potest  ate,  points,  if  not  to  a  tyrant,  at  all  events  to  an 
absolute  sovereign. 

The  members  of  tlio  Comitia  Curiata  appear  to  have  been  sum- 
moned to  that  assembly  l)y  lictors,  -while  the  Comitia  Conturiata 
wore  summoned  by  the  sound  of  a  horn.^  Each  member  had  an 
equal  vote,  that  is,  the  votes  were  taken  viritim,  or  by  the  head  \^ 
but,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dionysius,^  the  voting  took  place  sepa- 
rately in  each  curias,  and  thus  the  question  was  carried  by  the 
majority  of  the  thirty  curise.  It  was  determined  by  lot  which 
curia  should  give  its  vote  first,  which  was  hence  called  prin- 
cipiiim*  Varro  says  that  they  met  in  the  Comitium;^  but  by 
this,  perhaps,  ho  only  means  the  leaders  of  the  different  curiae  to 
report  the  result  of  their  proceedings  to  the  king  ;  for  the  Comitium 
certainly  could  not  have  contained  three  thousand  persons,  a 
number  that  would  have  filled  the  whole  Forum. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  knights,  or  ordo  equester  ; 
though  it  was  not  till  in  later  times  that  it  became  an  ordo.  The 
Equites  appear  to  have  been  first  instituted  after  the  Sabine 
union,  when  100  were  enrolled  from  each  of  the  three  tribes,  or  ten 

1  La'liiis  FoHx,  ap.  Gell.  xv.  27.  2  ixy.  i.  43. 

3  Lib.  ii.  14  ;  iv.  84  ;  v.  6.  -»  Liv.  ix.  38. 

^  "  Comitium,  ab  eo,  quod  coibant  eo  comitiis  curiatis  et  htium  causae.'' — 
Ling.  Lat.  v.  155, 
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from  each  of  the  thirty  curise.^  For  military  purposes  they  seem  to 
have  been  divided  into  ten  troops  of  thirty  each,  consisting  of  ten 
men  from  each  tribe ;  each  ten,  or  decuria,  being  commanded  by  a 
decurio.2  The  whole  corps,  as  we  have  already  shown,  bore  ori- 
ginally the  name  of  Celeres.^ 

The  accounts  of  different  authors  respecting  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  knights  vary  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  truth.  It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  Tullus  Hostilius  doubled 
their  number.  This  rests  on  a  passage  in  Livy,  where  he  says  that 
Tullus  chose  ten  turmse  from  among  the  Albans ;  *  and  if  he  under- 
stood by  ticrma  the  usual  quantity  of  thirty,  the  number  added  would 
have  been  300,  or  as  many  as  those  originally  instituted.  But,  first, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  Tullus  should  have  made  as  many  Alban 
knights  as  there  were  Koman,  when  he  appears  only  to  have  added 
about  six  Alban  families  to  the  patrician  order.  Secondly,  so  large 
an  addition  hardly  agrees  with  Livy's  phraseology,  when  he  says  : 
"  Ut  omnium  ordinum  viribus  aliquid  ex  novo  populo  adjiceretur, 
equitum  decem  turmas  ex  Albanis  legit."  To  add  something  to  a 
body  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  express  the  doubling  of  it.  So 
also  the  words  of  Valerius  Maximus,^  "  Equestrem  ordinem  uheriorem 
reliquit,"  hardly  suit  so  large  an  increase.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Livy  only  meant  ten  decurise  of  Albans  were  added  in  all, 
or  100;  thus  making  the  total  number  of  knights  400.  But  the 
whole  question,  from  the  corrupt  and  varying  nature  of  the  texts, 
is  lost  in  inextricable  confusion ;  it  would  demand  too  much  of  our 
space  to  discuss  it,  especially  as  it  could  not  after  all  be  brought  to 
any  sure  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  new  constitution  established 
by  Servius  Tullius. 

THE   SERVIAN   CONSTITUTION. 

The  following  is  Livy's  account  of  the  Servian  constitu- 
tion : — Out  of  those  who  possessed  a  census,  or  property,  of 
100,000  ases,  or  more,  were  constituted  eighty  centuries,  forty 
of  seniors,  forty  of  juniors.  These  constituted  the  First  Class. 
The  seniores  were  to  be  prepared  to  defend  the  city,  the 

1  Liv.  i,  13  ;  Paul  Diac.  p.  55,  Celeres. 

2  Yarr.  Ling.  Lat.  v.  91 ;  Festus,  p.  355,  "Turmam." 

3  See  above,  p.  111.  *  Lib.  i.  30.  «  Lib.  iii.  4,  2. 
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jiiiiidiMvs  to  <^{)  (in  iiiililarv  scrvici*  aluoud.     Their  nmm  wjtp 
t(»  1)1'  a  hclincl.  a  round  sliicM   ((*llpriiin),  a  IjicaHlpljitc,  and 
j^M'tMivcs,  all  »»r  livasfl.     Such  wcic  tlicir  def'cnHivc  arniH  ;  their 
olVcnsivc  weapons  wvw  a   sjicai'  and   a  swurd.      T<»  thiH  chiHs 
wore  aniie\e(j  two  (•riilurics  of  eii^ineti.s,  wjio  wen;  U)  Herve 
wilhonl    arms,    (luir   duly    hein;^   l<»   hring   and   conihu't   tlu^ 
Marlike   niaelnnes.     Tla^   Skcond   Claks    had    a   ])roj)ertv   of 
from  To, 00(1  to  lt)0,000  ases,  and  contained  twenty  ('(Miturie.s 
of  senioros  and  junioros  (ten  of  each).     Their  arms  were  an 
oMoni;    shield,    or   scu/inn,   instead    of   the   rl ijifn m  ;   the.   rest 
heinu;  tlie  same,  excopt  the  breastplate.     In  the  Tmi;!)  Class 
W(M'e   enrolled    those   wlio   possesse*!    IVom    oO.OOO  to   7'"»,0()0 
iixsi^s,  with  the  sanu»  niuuher  of  centui'ies  as  the  preceding'  one, 
and  th(»  same  divisions  as  to  age  ;  also  with  the  same  arms, 
except  that  they  had  no  greaves.     The  FuUKTii  Class  was  to 
liave  a  census  of  not  less  than  25,000  ases  :  it  had  the  same 
inimb(>r  of  centuries  ;  but  the  arms  were  different,  consisting 
of  nothing  but  a  huu'i^  and  a  javelin.     The  Fifth  Class  was 
larger,  and  comprised  thirty  centuries  (in  equal  divisions  of 
seniores  and  juuiores) :  their  arms  Avere   slings  and  stones. 
Among  them  were  acccusi,  or  snpernumeraries,  hornblowers 
and  trumpeters,  distributed  into  three  centuries.     The  census 
of  this  class  was  11,000  ases.    The  rest  of  the  population  that 
had  a  less  property  than  this  was  comprised  in  one  centnry, 
and  not  liable  to, military  ser\-ice.    Such  was  the  distribution, 
snch  were  ,the  arms  of  the  foot-soldiers.     Of  the  horse  were 
enrolled  Tavelve  Centuries,  the  chief  men  of  the  city.     Six 
Centuries  more  were  added  to  the  three  instituted  by  Ro- 
mulus, under  the  same  names  Avitli  which  they  had  been 
inaugurated.     Ten  thousand  ases  Avere  allowed  to  them  out  of 
•the  public  treasury  to  buy  horses  ;  and,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  their  keep,  certain  Avidows  were  assessed  to  pay  two  thou- 
sand ases  a  year.     Thus  the  burthen  of  taxation  Avas  shifted 
from  the  poor  to  the  rich.     But  the  latter  enjoyed  a  more 
honourable  distinction ;  for  Azotes  Avere  no  longer  taken  by 
the  head,  so  that  all  should  giA^e  their  suffrages  promiscuously, 
and  that  of  each  man  have  the  same  A^alue  and  legal  force; 
but  certain  degi^es  were  made,  so  that  nobody  should  seem 
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excluded  from  the  right  of  voting,  while  all  the  power  vir- 
tually remained  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy.  For  the 
knights  were  first  called,  then  the  eighty  centuries  of  the  first 
class  of  foot.  If  these  did  not  agree,  which  seldom  happened, 
then  the  centuries  of  the  second  class  were  called ;  but  the 
votes  were  hardly  ever  taken  so  low  as  to  arrive  at  the  lowest 
class.  Servius  Tullius  also  divided  the  city  into  four  parts 
according  to  the  regions  and  hills  which  w^ere  inhabited. 
These  parts  he  called  tribes,  probably  from  tribute,  for  the 
same  king  also  established  a  method  of  paying  tribute  in  fair 
proportions,  according  to  the  census  of  each  citizen. 


Eemarks. — One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  us  in  reading  this 
account  of  the  redistribution  of  civil  rights,  is  the  great  weight 
given  to  property.  Under  the  Eomulean  constitution,  birth  was 
the  chief  title  to  distinction  and  influence ;  but  neither  birth  nor 
money  was  regarded  as  a  passport  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  which 
was  enjoyed  by  the  whole  of  the  original  populus.  In  this  view 
the  Servian  constitution  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  curtailment 
than  an  extension  of  popular  rights ;  for,  though  it  gave  the  suf- 
frage to  a  vast  number  of  plebeians  who  had  not  before  enjoyed  it, 
yet  from  the  division  into  classes  and  centuries,  and  the  method  of 
voting  by  centuries,  instead  of  viritim,  or  by  the  head,  as  formerly, 
the  privilege  was  little  more  than  nominal.  For  though,  under  the 
Romulean  constitution,  it  was  the  votes  of  the  thirty  curies  that 
were  ultimately  taken,  yet  all  the  citizens  had  previously  voted 
in  them,  and  there  was  no  distinction  between  one  curia  and 
another,  except  by  lot.  But  in  the  Servian  constitution  the  first 
class,  with  the  knights,  contained  more  centuries  than  all  the  rest 
put  together ;  and  hence  we  may  readily  believe  Livy's  account 
that  the  vote  was  but  rarely  exercised  by  the  lowest  classes.  The 
only  part  of  the  plehs  which  could  have  gained  anything  was  its 
wealthier  members.  And  this  leads  us  to  infer  that  a  large  class  of 
wealthy  plebeians  had  now  arisen,  who  had  most  probably  enriched 
themselves  by  trade  and  commerce.  Since  the  founding  of  Ostia 
by  Ancus  Marciiis,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  maritime  com- 
merce of  the  Eomans  must  have  made  great  progress ;  a  fact  indeed 
which  is  testified  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Eepublic. 
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'I'lio  cniistitutioii  of  SorviuH,  ftH  Scliwrglcr  hfw  pointc*!  out,  ap- 
pours  to  liavt^  lui<l  lliicn  objoctH  in  vifw  ;  tin;  firMt  inilitary,  Ibo 
socoinl  political,  tlu^  tliinl  liiiancial.  Wc  i)Iacc  tho  military  o})jc?rt, 
or  tlui  foniialioii  (»f  an  army,  liiHt,  aH  Iho  moHt  impr)rtant.  For  tlio 
pooplo  Htill  formed  tho  army.  Kvory  citizen  wjus  a  Boldior,  and 
thoro  was  no  hiuU  thing  as  a  soparato  military  profession.  Kvtn 
Ids  civil  rights  sprung  from  Ins  capability  of  bearing  arms  just  as 
the}'  ditl  in  tho  time*  of  Romulus.  For  as  tho  fivn  classes  into  winch 
tho  poo[>lo  wore  divided  formed  the  entire  army,  so  tho  centuries 
into  which  these  classes  were  subdivided  formed  the  voting  pf)pula- 
tion  ;  and  their  votes  wore  of  more  or  less  value  in  i)roportion  to 
tho  higher  or  lower  place  which  they  occupied  in  the  army  :  the 
first  class,  which,  with  tho  knights,  formed  the  flower  of  it,  and 
whose  arms  constituted  them  the  main  lino  of  battle,  enjoying 
almost  a  virtual  monopoly  of  tho  suffrage.  And  that  the  vote  de- 
pended on  capacity  for  military  service  appears  from  the  fact  that 
those  who  had  passed  tho  ago  of  sixty  years,  and  were  considered 
as  no  longer  capable  of  bearing  arms,  l(»st  their  vote. 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  Livy  makes  the  whole  number  of 
tho  centuries  194,  whilst,  according  to  the  accounts  of  Cicero^  and 
Dionysius,2  there  w^ere  only  193.  There  are  some  other  differences 
in  the  account  of  Cicero,  which,  as  the  text  is  corrupt,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  reconcile.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  number  of  the 
centuries,  193  seems  more  probable  than  194;  since,  being  an 
uneven  number,  it  would  give  a  majority  in  the  event  of  opinions 
being  equally  divided.  Hence,  perhaps,  wo  should  adopt  the  con- 
jecture of  Sigonius,  that  the  accensi,  cornicvies,  and  tubicines  formed 
only  two  centuries  instead  of  three.^ 

For  the  convenience  of  a  synoptical  view,  we  shall  here  insert 
tables  of  the  arrangement,  both  in  its  military  and  its  civil 
character,  according  to  the  account  of  J^ivj. 


AS  AN  ARMY. 

Class  1. 

Centuries. 
Knights  or  horsemen 18 

1  De  Rep.  ii.  22.  ^  j^ib.  iv.  18. 

*  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility,  &c.  i.  490,  note. 
A  A  2 
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FOOT   SOLDIERS. 

Centuries. 
Assessment  at  100,000  ases  and  upwards. 

Seniors  (above  45  years  of  age  to  60)  .     .     .     .     40 

Juniors  (under  45  years) 40 

Defensive  arms :  a  helmet,  round  shield,  breastplate,  and 
greaves,  all  of  brass.  Offensive  :  a  spear  and  a  sword.  The  juniors 
to  serve  in  the  field,  the  seniors  to  defend  the  city. 

Engineers 2 

Class  2. 

Assessment  from  75,000  to  100,000  ases. 

Seniors 10 

Juniors 10 

Arms :    the  same  as  the  first  class,  except  that  they  had  no 
breastplate,  and  a  large  wooden  buckler  instead  of  a  shield. 

Class  3. 

Assessment  from  50,000  to  75,000  ases. 

Seniors 10 

Juniors 10 

Arms  :  the  same  as  the  second  class,  only  without  the  greaves. 

Class  4. 

Assessment  from  25,000  to  50,000  ases. 

Seniors 10 

Juniors 10 

Arms  :  only  a  spear  and  a  javelin. 

Class  5. 

Assessment  from  11,000  to  25,000  ases. 

Seniors 15 

Juniors 16 

Arms  :  slings  and  stones. 

In  this  class  were  ranked  accensi,  trump  eters, 
and  hornblowers 2 

All  citizens  below  the  lowest  assessment  of  the  fifth  class,  or 
11,000  ases,  were  exempt  from  military  service,  and  counted  as  one 
century. 
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Tlio  folldwin^^'  Hinnnmry  uill  hhow  tljo  n-lativo  political  power  of 
ila^  (li(lrn<iil  claHMOH  witli  n>;iinl  tn  tln'  ri|<lit  oi'  votiiij^. 

r#'nturio«. 

Kiii^'hlM     ....                             18 

FiwtChiMM 80 

I',M^MM('('rM 2 

Socond  ( 'husrt 20 

Thiril  Class 20 

Fourth  Class 20 

Fifth  (Mass 30 

Accoiisi,  i^'c 2 

Proletui'iaus,  or  below  tlio  lowest  census  ...  1 


193 


Cicero^  makes  only  70  centuries  in  the  first  class,  and  1  of 
engineers,  amounting  thus,  Mith  the  knights,  to  81),  out  of  the 
193  ;  so  that,  as  he  says,  if  8  out  of  these  should  join  the  first  89, 
these  would  have  a  majority  :  for  89  +  8  =  97  ;  and  193  —  97  =  9G. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  ajipears  that  the  Servian  constitu- 
tion must  not  bo  considered,  as  it  might  appear  at  iirst  sight,  a 
mere  timocracy. 

The  possession  of  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  was  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  a  good  soldier.  First,  because  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
provide  himself  with  the  necessary  arms  and  accoutrements,  which 
"were  the  more  expensive  according  to  the  higher  rank  which  he 
held.  Secondly,  because  it  enabled  him  to  give  his  leisure  to  the 
service,  which,  as  the  soldier  then  received  no  pay,  could  not  be 
done  by  those  who  lived  by  trades  and  handicrafts.  Thirdly,  as 
the  military  profession  was  no  mercenary  one,  and  as  the  soldier's 
stimulus  was  purely  the  noble  one  of  fighting  for  his  home  and 
country,  it  w^as  natural  that  those  who  had  the  greatest  stake  in  it 
should  devote  themselves  with  the  utmost  ardour  to  its  service. 

That  the  Servian  organization  w^as  more  particularly  regarded  by 
its  founder  and  his  contemporaries  as  a  military  one,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  name  classis  given  to  each  of  its  divisions,  and 
more  emphatically  to  the  first  division.  For  classis,  which  in  later 
times  was  used,  in  the  affairs  of  war,  only  of  a  fleet,  signified  in 
the  earlier  periods  an  army.     Thus  Paulus  Diaconus  :  "  Procincta 

1  De  Eep.  ii.  22. 
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classis  dicebatur,  quum  exercitus  cinctus  erat  Gabino  cinctu  con- 
festim  pugnaturus.  Vetustius  enim  fuit  multitudinem  hominum, 
quaiii  navium,  classem  appellari."  ^  Hence  in  an  old  law  of  one  of 
tbe  kings,  quoted  by  Festus  :  "  Cujus  auspicio  classe  procincta 
opima  spolia  capiuntur,  Jovi  Feretrio  darier  oporteat,"  ^  &c.  Tbe 
first  division  was  called  absolutely  classis,  witbout  the  addition  of 
prima,  and  its  members  classici,  which  indicates,  as  Schwegler  has 
observed/  that  the  army,  properly  so  called,  consisted  of  the  heavy 
armed  soldiers.  The  same  thing,  perhaps,  might  be  inferred  from 
its  numbers  ;  for  the  first  class  contained  almost  as  many  centuries 
as  the  four  others  put  together  :  and  though  it  is  true  that  we  are 
not  to  take  centuria  as  denoting  the  exact  quantity  of  100  men — 
for  indeed  the  last  century  must  have  comprised  many  thousand, 
and  the  centuries  of  the  scniores,  containing  only  the  men  aged 
from  forty-five  to  sixty  years,  must  necessarily  have  been  smaller 
than  those  of  the  juniors — yet,  on  the  whole,  and  among  the  classes, 
we  may  suppose  that  some  proportion  was  observed.  For  the  last 
century  of  the  capite  censi  were  not  liable  to  military  service,  were 
not  therefore  in  any  classis, — though  Dionysius  erroneously  makes 
them  a  sixth  class — and  therefore  its  number  was  immaterial ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  have  been  necessary  that  the 
number  of  the  fighting  men,  and  the  force  of  each  particular  arm, 
should  have  been  pretty  accurately  known :  how  else  should  a  general 
make  his  calculations  1  Companies  of  a  hundred  men,  moreover, 
formed  the  usual  divisions  of  the  Roman  legion  ;  whence  the  name 
of  centurio  for  the  commander  of  one.  It  might  perhaps  be 
objected  to  this  view.  How  then  should  the  very  richest  class  of  the 
population  have  furnished  so  large  a  body  in  proportion  to  the 
other  classes  ?  To  this  we  reply  that  the  possession  of  100,000 
ases,  the  lowest  limit  for  admission  into  this  class,  must  have  con- 
stituted only  a  very  moderate  property.  We  know  not  how  much 
higher  the  property  of  individuals  may  have  risen  ;  some  may  have 
possessed  more  than  ten  or  twenty  times  that  sum ;  and  thus  we 
have  a  very  ample  margin  upwards,  while  downwards  it  is  fixed 

^  P.  225,  Procincta  classis. 

2  P.  189,  Opima  spolia.  The  corrupt  text  says  it  was  a  law  "  compelli 
regis,"  for  which  Augustinus  suggested  the  emendation  "  Pompilii  regis." 
But  the  subject  of  opima  spolia  would  rather  suggest  the  emendation  of 
"Ptomuli  regis."  And  Numa  in  his  capacity  of  king  is  seldom  called 
Pompilius.  3  s^  744^ 
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niul  cortain  ;  and  ilio  |>r(>pt'rty  of  tlm  wry  IhhI  cUhh  in  only  about 
Um  tini(\s  \ohh  tlmii  tliiit  of  thn  first,  if  n\\  Ix'low  u  ccuhuh  of 
J  1,OUO  uses  NM'Ti)  coiisidcroil  hh  prolrturiuiiM,  if  tin;  cliiHM  iijnii(Mliiit<!ly 
uIh)VO  tluiii,  li;iviii^  a  pr()))orty  from  tlmt  humi  \\\>  to  tliu  amount  of 
25,000  asoM,  couM  only  alford  to  serve  with  Hlings  und  Hton<iH,  tliun 
it  cannot  bo  HUi>[)osid  that  100,000  aHca  rcpn'Mcntcd  any  very  ex- 
traordinary Huni.  And  tliUH  our  notions  of  th(!  ScTvian  constitutif^n 
us  a  phitocracy  must  bo  very  oonsidoral)ly  niodihod. 

Wo  cannot,  therefore,  (juito  agroo  with  Schwoglur,  wlion  hr  says  ' 
that  tho  centuries  were  not  divisions  of  the  army,  but  of  the  host 
of  voters,  anil  liad  no  re^ndar  number.  For,  first,  as  the  ]>rif/in 
c/assis  lormed  the  heavy  armed  troops,  or  main  line  of  battle,  they 
do  not  by  any  means  form  too  great  a  proportion  when  com})ared 
witli  tho  other  four  classes  of  lighter  armed  soldiers  ;  while,  if  the 
strength  of  the  centuries  of  this  class  is  to  be  very  much  reduced, 
or  those  of  the  lower  classes  very  much  increased,  the  lighter  armed 
troops  would  be  far  too  numerous.  Again,  besides  the  reasons  we 
liavo  already  suggested  to  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  a  most 
crying  and  unbearable  injustice,  if,  for  instance,  a  century  in  the 
lirst  class  was  composed  of  only  20  men,  and  in  the  last  class,  say 
of  200,  and  yet  that  each  should  have  a  like  vote.  Xor  is  the  last 
century  of  man}'  thousand  proletarians  any  argument  against  this  ; 
because  they  did  not  bear  the  burthen  of  war,  while  those  in  the 
classes  were  all  liable  to  them.  Schwegler  adverts  to  the  following 
passage  of  Cicero  in  the  suj^port  of  his  view  :  "  lllarum  autem  sex 
et  nonaginta  ceuturiarum  in  una  centuria  tum  quidem  plures  cen- 
sebantur,  quam  pivne  in  prima  classc  tola."  -  But  Cicero  is  there 
evidently  alluding  to  the  century  of  proletarians,  whom  he  has  just 
named ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  that  any  single  centur}- 
of  one  of  the  classes  should  have  borne  such  a  proportion  to  the 
whole  first  classis.  Takini2[  all  the  centuries  at  an  avera;je  of  100 
men,  this  would  give  an  army  of  nearly  20,000  men,  a  very  probable 
number.  If  to  this  number  we  add  7,000  proletarians,  we  shall 
have  a  total  adult  male  population  of  27,000;  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation, including  women  and  children,  might  amount  to  about 
80,000,  without  including  slaves.  According  to  the  account  of 
Dionysius,^  who,  however,  we  will  allow,  is  not  a  very  good 
authority,  the  census,  like  our  modern  ones,  was  a  regular  enumera- 
tion of  the  zvhole  population,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  give  in 

1  S.  748.     ■  2  De  p^ep.  ii.  22.  ^  Lib.  iv.  15. 
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the  names  of  their  wives  and  children.  According  to  this  calcula- 
tion, the  population  would  have  increased  about  sevenfold  since 
the  time  of  Romulus.  And  so  Livy  states  that  the  number  of  the 
citizens  at  the  first  Servian  census  was  80,000  ;  adding,  however, 
that  Fabius  Pictor  says  that  this  was  the  number  capable  of  bearing 
arms ;  an  evident  absurdity.^  Nothing  is  so  easy  of  exaggeration 
as  numbers.  Those  who  have  traced  the  outline  of  the  Servian 
walls  and  of  those  of  Veii,  the  great  rival  of  Rome,  within  a  two 
hours'  ride  of  her,  will  see  that  the  territory  could  not  have  sufficed 
to  maintain,  nor  the  walls  to  shelter,  the  enormous  hosts  of  which 
Dionysius  ^  and  others  speak. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  sums  set  down  as  the  census  of  the 
different  classes  represent  property  and  not  income ;  and  this,  we 
believe,  is  the  view  of  all  the  modern  authorities  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject.  Some  have  gone  further,  and  assumed  that 
the  census  of  each  class,  though  valued  in  money,  represented 
in  fact  real  property.  This  is  the  view  of  Mommsen,  who  con- 
siders that  the  value  of  a  jiigerum  of  land  was  5,000  ases  ;  that 
thus  the  censtis  of  the  fifth  class  was  the  old  Jieredium  of  two 
jugera  ;  and  that  consec^uently  no  lower  census  was  possible  ;  that 
of  those  who  had'  no  lieredium,  only  the  heads  could  be  counted.^ 
There  may  possibly  be  some  truth  in  this  view ;  but  it  rests  merely 
on  inference,  and  is  not  supported  by  authority.  It  seems,  too,  to 
clash  with  Dr.  Mommsen's  theory  that  Rome  was  a  great  com- 
mercial city ;  for  commerce  canuot  be  conducted  without  capital  in 
specie  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  rich  capitalist  shouhi 
have  been  excused  the  burthens  of  war,  or  counted  as  a  proletarian, 
if  he  had  not  invested  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  land. 

That  the  original  organization  of  the  people  by  Servius  was  that 
of  an  army,  appears  also  from  the  fact  that,  even  when  they  as- 
sembled in  their  Comitia  for  civil  business,  they  appeared  in  military 
array,  and  were  called  exercitus,  or  exercitus  urhanus.  Thus,  in  the 
Commentarii  Consulares,  quoted  by  Varro :  "Accensus  dicit  sic: 
Omnes  Quirites,  ite  ad  conventionem  hue  ad  Judices.  Dein 
Consul  eloquitur  ad  exercitum :  Impero  qua  c()nvenit  ad  Comitia 
centuriata."  '^  Hence  properly  only  those  magistrates  who  had  the 
imperium  coidd  assemble  the  exercitus ;  but  the  quaestor  also  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  power  of  assembling  them  in  Comitia  in  cases 

1  Liv.  i.  44.  2  Lib.  iv.  15.  3  Rom.  Tribus,  S.  Ill,  115,  &c. 

^  Ling.  Lat.  vr.  88. 
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of  capiliil  indit  I iiicnirt  ;  jis  \V(^  Irani  IV"Im  I Iih  furn>iiliti»!H  obM^rvcul 
ill  tlui  intlictiiH'iil  uf  Tni^MiM,  rdiitol  l»y  VaiTo;'  ))iit  thiH  inji^'iMtrat«i 
BiMMiiM  lirnt  t(»  liiivci  Ih'cii  nl)li^'i'(l  to  obtiiin  ilm  aiiHjiici'H  IVoin  tlus 
])ra'l«)r  or  cohhiiI.  Tlirsc  iiiMlaiu'us  arc  of  rourHo  tak«'ii  from  tlio 
rt'|uil»lii;»ii  liiiicM  ;  iml  llir  military  onlir  uliidi  coiitimicMl  to  Ix? 
tlu^ii  ol)Horvi3il  imist  liavi'  liccii  derived  from  tluj  ori^^inal  iiiHtitiitioi). 
From  this  military  <liMra(l('r  also  it  was  that  the;  (.'t'litiiriate  Comilia 
met  without  th(^  walls  of  tiio  city,  siiico  it  wiw  not  hiwfiil  for  a 
military  command  to  ho  exercised  within  tljoni.-  IJut  it  may  cxsily 
ho  imai^iiH'd  that  in  process  of  time  tlic  institution  lost  more  and 
more  of  its  military  <  liaracltM",  and  at  last  assuuMMl  a  purely  civil 
one.  Jlencc  l)r.  ArnoM  rcMiiarks  :  "  Whenever  we  find  any  details 
given  of  the  proceedings  (»f  tlie  Comitia,  or  of  the  construction  of 
the  army,  wo  perceive  a  state  of  thini^s  very  different  from  that  i)rc- 
scribeil  by  the  constitution  of  Servius.  liencc;  have-  arisen  the 
dilliculties  connected  with  it ;  for,  as  it  was  never  fully  carried  into 
effect,  but  overthrown  within  a  very  few  years  after  its  formation, 
and  only  t^jradually  and  in  part  restored  ;  as  thus  the  constituti(jn 
with  which  the  oldest  annalists,  and  even  the  law  books  which 
they  coj)ied,  were  familiar,  was  not  the  original'  constitution  of 
Servius,  but  one  bearing  its  name,  while  in  reality  it  greatly  dif- 
fered fi'om  it ;  there  is  a  constant  confusion  between  the  two,  and 
what  is  ascribed  to  the  one  may  often  be  true  only  when  understood 
of  the  other."  ^  Oh  which  we  will  remark  that  if  this  be  so,  it  at 
least  shows  that  the  charge  so  often  brought  against  the  narrative 
of  Livy  will  not  here  apply  ;  namely,  that  it  is  concocted  from  the 
usages  of  later  periods,  and  transferred  to  that  of  the  kings. 

It  is  impossible  exactly  to  define  the  political  functions  and 
privileges  assigned  to  the  Centuriate  Comitia  by  Servius,  as  we  have 
no  notices  of  their  operation  till  the  time  of  the  Eepnblic.  The 
institution  of  them,  however,  does-  not  seem  to  have  been  a  final 
reform  in  the  mind  of  that  king.  From  some  commentaries  which 
he  left  behind  him,  he  appears  to  have  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  the  consular  form  of  government ;  and  we  are  told  that  it 

1  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  91,  seqq. 

2  Gell.  XV.  27.  "When  we  find  in  Van*o,  therefore  (toe.  cit.),  "Collegam 
roges,  ut  comitia  edicat  de  Rostris,  et  argentarii  tabernas  occludant, "  the 
shutting  up  of  the  hankers'  shops  was  not  ordered  because  the  Comitia 
assembled  on  the  Forum,  but  because  business  was  not  to  detain  people  frorti 
proceeding  to  the  Campus  Martins. 

^  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 
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was  according  to  the  directions  contained  in  them  that  the  first  two 
consuls  were  appointed.^  If  we  may  juflge  of  the  intentions  of 
Servius  by  the  later  practice,  the  Comitia  Centuriata  were  to 
enjoy  the  right  of  electing  magistrates,  of  accepting  laws  proposed, 
of  acting  as  a  court  of  appeal,  and  judging  capital  cases.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  obtained  the  right  of  deciding  whether  war 
should  be  declared  till  the  consulship  of  C.  Servilius  Ahala  and 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus,  in  B.C.  427;^  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  Servius  had  continued  to  entrust  this  prerogative  to 
the  Senate. 

The  division  of  the  city  into  four  tribes,  by  Servius,  seems  to 
have  been  made  for  financial  purposes.  It  was  merely  a  topogra- 
phical arrangement,  not  one  of  race,  like  the  tribes  of  Eomulus ; 
though  these  also,  as  we  said,  were  connected  with  an  agrarian 
division,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Livy,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
number  and  distribution  of  the  centuries.  Thus,  for  instance, 
members  of  every  dassis  and  of  every  century  may  have  dwelt 
together  promiscuously  in  the  different  regions  called  tribus ;  it 
was  only  when  they  were  summoned  to  assemble  as  an  army,  or  for 
the  Comitia,  that  each  man  fell  into  his  proper  class  and  century. 
And  here  at  their  own  homes  they  paid  the  war  tax,  or  tribute, 
that  was  laid  upon  them,  according  to  the  census  at  which  they 
were  rated.^  Dionysius,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  is  at  variance  with 
the  Latin  authorities,  and  represents  the  tribute  as  paid,  not  singulis, 
as  Yarro  says,  or  viritim,  but  by  centuries ;  ^  but  his  testimony  is 
not  to  be  accepted  against  that  of  Varro  and  Livy. 

The  Servian  division  of  the  city  into  four  regions  is  a  somewhat 
obscure  subject ;  but  we  know  the  names  of  them  from  Varro,^  and 
therefore,  approximately,  their  boundaries.  The  first  region  was  the 
Suburana,  the  second  the  Esquilina,  the  third  the  Collina,  the 
f<jurth  the  Palatina.    The  chief  portion  of  the  first  region  was  occu- 

1  Liv.  i.  60.  2  Ibid.  iv.  30. 

3  * '  Quadrifariam  enim  urbe  divisa  regionibus  collibusque,  qui  habitabautur, 
partes  eas  tribus  appellavit  ;  ut  ego  arbitror,  ab  tribute  :  nam  ejus  quoque 
lequaliter  ex  censu  conferendi  ab  eodem  inita  ratio  est.  Neque  bae  tribus  ad 
centuriarum  distributionem  numerumque  quicquam  pertinuere. " — Liv.  i.  43. 
But  as  Livy  derives  the  name  of  trihus  from  tributum,  so,  vice  versa,  Tarro 
derives  tributum  from  tribus :  "  Tributum  dictum  a  tribubus,  quod  ea  pecunia, 
quae  populo  imperata  erat,  tributim  a  singulis  pro  portione  census  exigeba'ur." 
- — Ling.  Lat.  v.  181.     Both  authors,  liowever,  agree  in  tlie  main  point. 

*  Lib.  iv.  19.  ^  Ling.  Lat.  t.  45,  seqq. 
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pitnl  l)y  Mons  Cu'liiis  iiml  th(^  luljoining  Cu'lioliifl  ;  it  cinltniccd  al/io 
ihd  Ciirina^  ami  the  Siihuni.  'J'lu^  hccdikI  rc^'ion  comjiriHiMl  tin-  KHqui- 
liiwi  luul  its  two  ton^Muvs  Oppiiis  ami  ('iH|iiiiM.  It  wjls  Iwn'  that 
Sorvius  fixotl  his  rosiih^u'c*  'J'ho  Viminal  and  Qtiirinal  hilln  formed 
tlio  third  rogioii,  ami  llio  Palatine  tlio  fcjiirtli ;  the  last  including 
tho  (Jernialus  ami  N'cliii.  In  this  division  the  Caj»it(jlin«!  and  tlie 
AvtMitinc  aio  strikin<^'  omissions.  Ono  miglit  bo  tcmjitcd  to  con- 
cliuh',  from  tho  passago  in  Livy  boforo  citcM],  that  they  were  omitted 
because  they  Averw  not  inhabitotl.  Hut  we  have  alnsady  8e<;n  that 
llic  Latin  populations  were  located  on  the  Aventine — though  per- 
haps tho  greater  part  wore  ])rololarians ;  and  the  Ca2>itol  appears  to 
have  been  at  least  partially  inhabited,  though  no  doubt  it  was 
ohielly  occupied  by  tomi)los.  From  tho  account  in  Varro  it  would 
appear  lliat  tho  distribution  of  the  regions  was  regulated  according 
to  tho  locality  of  certain  chapels,  or  sacraiia^  called  Argeiy  either 
Iwonty-four  or  twenty-seven  in  number,  supposed  to  be  memorials 
of  an  Argive  colonization  of  liome,  and  which  may,  at  all  events, 
servo  to  confirm  the  traditions  respecting  an  early  Greek  settlement 
in  this  district.  The  whole  subject  is,  however,  involved  in  great 
obscurity  ;  and,  as  it  is  antiquarian  rather  than  historical,  the  reader 
who  may  be  curious  to  know  more  about  it  is  referred  to  what  the 
author  has  said  in  another  work.- 

On  the  Servian  constitution  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  remarks  :  ^  "  It  is 
highly  probable  that  ancient  records  of  the  constitution  of  classes, 
by  which  the  census  and  the  suffrage  were  both  regulated,  existed 
in  the  otTico  of  the  censors  ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that 
this  system  was,  at  a  comparatively  early  j^criod,  traced  to  Servius. 
Eut  there  is  nothing  to  authorize  us  in  supposing  that  an  authentic 
contemporary  account  of  this  division  of  classes  had  been  preserved. 
The  account  followed  by  Cicero  differs  materially  in  the  numerical 
arrangement  of  the  centuries  from  that  followed  by  Dionysius  and 
Livy ;  and  even  the  accounts  of  Dionysius  and  Livy,  though  sub- 
stantially equivalent,  differ  in  some  subordinate  points.  The 
assessment  for  the  first  class  is  stated  by  Dionysius  and  Livy  at 
100,000  ases  ;  but,  according  to  Pliny,^  the  sum  was  110,000; 
while  Eestus^  and  Gellius*^  fix  it  at  120,000  and  125,000.     Livy 

1  Liv.  i.  48 ;  Soliu.  i.  25. 

^  See  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ancient  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  733. 

3  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  500.  ^  H.  N.  xxxiii.  13. 

^  The  author  should  rather  have  said  Paul.  Diac.  p.  113,  infra  classem. 

«  Noct.  Att.  vii.  13. 
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states  the  assessment  of  the  fifth  class  at  11,000  ases ;  Dionysius 
at  12,500;  Cicero  and  Gellius  at  15,000. ^  These  discrepancies 
negative  the  idea  of  an  official  record,  derived  from  the  time  of 
Servius  himself :  and  they  rather  point  to  later  accounts,  referring 
to  different  periods,  and  perhaps  deficient  in  precision.  That  there 
may  have  been  some  historical  ground,  resting  on  a  faithful  official 
tradition,  for  connecting  the  name  of  Servius  with  an  arrangement 
of  the  census,  is  possible  ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
believing  him  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  matured  and  com- 
plex system  which  is  presented  to  us  as  his  work,  or  for  supposing 
that  the  authorship  of  it  is  ascribed  to  him  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  in  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have  founded  the  Senate, 
Numa  the  ceremonial  law,  and  Tullus  Hostilius  the  law  of  the 
Fetiales." 

That  is  to  say,  Servius  is  only  the  eponymous,  or  imaginary, 
founder  of  the  second  Roman  constitution,  which  lasted  so  many 
centuries,  just  as  Romulus,  according  to  the  sceptical  critics,  is 
nothing  but  an  imaginary,  or  invented,  founder  of  the  Senate, 
Numa  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  Tullus  Hostilius  of  the  Fetial 
law.  For  this  is  the  grand  point  on  which  we  must  fix  our  atten- 
tion, that  the  regulations  of  Servius  were  a  complete  political 
revolution ;  in  comparison  of  which  any  minor  details,  and  espe- 
cially about  figures,  sink  into  insignificance. 

Now  the  great  novelty  of  the  constitution  established  by  Servius,' 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  revolution  which  he  effected — and  a 
more  striking  and  important  one  can  hardly  be  imagined — was  the 
substitution  of  a  property  qualification,  instead  of  the  previous  one 
of  birth  and  hereditary  right,  for  admission  to  civil  privileges  and 
their  reciprocal  obligations.  For  this  purpose  it  became  necessary 
to  institute  the  census;  that  is,  the  enrolment  of  the  entire  body 
of  citizens,  classed  according  to  their  property ;  a  thing  which  had 
not  been  done  before,  because  it  would  have  had  no  meaning  or 
value  before.  Now  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  admits  "  that  there  may  have 
been  some  historical  ground  for  connecting  the  name  of  Servius* 
with  an  arrangement  of  the  census ; "  but  denies  that  there  is  any 
"  sufficient  reason  for  believing  him  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
matured  and  complex  system  which  is  presented  to  us  as  his  work." 
That  is,  he  admits  that  Servius  may  have  invented  the  census,  the 
very  foundation  of  the  later  Roman  constitution,  while  he  denies 

1  Cic.  De  Rep.  ii.  22  ;  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  xiv.  10,  s.  10. 
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thilt  h(^  luid  aiiytliiiij^  to  tid  with  tin-  Hii|)<'rHlriift  urn,  witlioui  winch 
thu  ('oiiHUM  would  liiivit  liiiii  iirithrr  valine  i)ur  inclining  !  Whii-ii  in 
juflt  OH  roaHouiil»l(^  an  to  HiipjMtHd  tluil  a  man  hIiouM  invent  a  key  for 
a  clock  or  \val<li,  williniit  liavinj^  tlio  Hli^'litcHt  idea  of  the  niaeliino 
to  wliicli  it  was  to  ho  a|»i>Iifd.  KcaHonin^'  like  tliin,  whicli  Ixdraya 
its  own  fallacy,  juocecMls  iVoni  a  nettled  determination  to  depreciate 
tlio  civilization  and  intelli^^unco  of  the  re^al  period,  and  tliereforci 
aasuimvM  that  it  must  luive  taken  a  much  lon^'(T  period,  jterlinps 
somc^  I'urtlicr  centuries,  to  pioduce  the  "  matured  and  complex 
system"  of  the  constitution  ascrihcd  to  Servius. 

How  Ioul,'  tht^  Servian  constitution  laste»l  in  its  ori^'inal  form  wo 
know  not;  but  W(>-  know  that  the  n(>xt  reform  was  effected  ])y  the 
mixture  of  two  of  its  elements  ;  l)y  hlendinf^  the  functions  of  the 
Comitia  Centuriata  -with  those  of  tlie  Comitia  Trihuta.  Ihit  there  is 
not  the  sliglitcst  trace  of  either  of  these  assemblies  having  been 
first  instituted  in  the  republican  times.  Some  writers  have  inferred 
from  a  passage  in  Livy,^  in  'which  the  trihu,'<  proerof/dtiva  is 
mentioned  in  the  election  of  consular  tribunes,  that  the  mixture 
alluded  to  must  have  taken  place  as  early  as  n.c.  39G,  consequently 
before  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  only  about  a  century  and  a  half 
from  the  lirst  establishment  of  the  Servian  constitution.  But  the 
election  of  consids  and  military  tribunes  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
is  mentioned  after  this  period,  in  B.C.  387.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  see  what  motive  the  historians  of  Rome  could 
have  had  for  the  process  imputed  to  them  of  transferring  back  to 
Servius  a  constitution  that  was  not  matured  till  a  long  while  after- 
wards. And  if  it  be  merely  meant  that  genuine  and  authentic 
records  of  its  working  were  extant  only  in  these  later  times,  still 
they  were  quite  justified  in  using  these  for  their  description  of  it, 
if  they  were  satisfied  that  no  alterations  had  been  made  in  the 
fundamental  principles.  Nor  could  a  constitution  which  substituted 
a  property  franchise  for  a  birth  franchise  have  been  matured  by 
degrees,  because  they  are  things  of  a  wholly  different  kind,  and 
admit  not  of  degrees  ;  and  therefore  the  substitution  of  one  for  the 
other  must  liave  been  abrupt  and  sudden.  ]\Ioreover,  the  historians 
knew  that  the  consuls,  from  the  first,  had  been  elected  in  the 

1  Lib.  V.  18. 

*  "Comitia  centuriata,  quibus  consules  tribunosque  militares  creatis,  ubi 
auspicato,   nisi  iiln  assolent  fieri  possunt  ?  " — Ibid.  52.     It  might  be  said, 
however,  that  this  passage  occurs  in  a  rhetorical  speech,  and  that  the  former 
ne  must  have  been  taken  from  a  record, 
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Comitia  Centuriata,  and  therefore  the  new  constitution  must  have 
existed  before  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  For,  if  the  consular 
elections  had  ever  been  transferred  from  the  Comitia  Curiata  to  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  so  important  a  change  could  hardly  have  passed 
without  record,  and  the  first  consuls  are  expressly  said  by  Livy  to 
have  been  elected  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  And  as  the  plan  of 
the  consular  government  is  even  said  to  have  been  laid  down  in 
the  Commentarii  of  Servius  Tullius,^  it  is  only  an  arbitrary  asser- 
tion to  say  that  ''there  is  nothing  to  authorize  us  in  supposing  that 
an  authentic  contemporary  account"  of  the  alterations  made  by 
Servius  had  been  preserved. 

The  ancient  writers  are  not  only  unanimous  in  referring  the  new 
constitution  to  Servius ;  they  also  agree  as  to  all  the  essential 
political  features  of  it.  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Dionysius  all  tell  us 
that  the  people  were  divided  into  five  classes,  with  a  century  of 
proletarians  j  except  that  Dionysius,  from  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Latin,  calls  this  last  division  also  a  classiSj  and  therefore  makes 
six.  They  also  agree  in  the  fact  that  the  first  class,  with  the 
knights,  possessed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  political  power ; 
though  there  is  some  difference  between  Cicero  and  the  historians 
respecting  the  distribution  of  the  centuries.  But  first :  Cicero  was 
giving  a  mere  sketch  of  Eoman  history,  or  rather  a  dissertation 
upon  it,  and  did  not  perhaps  think  it  worth  while  to  consult  docu- 
ments in  order  to  be  perfectly  accurate ;  and,  secondly,  Cicero's 
text  is  here  hopelessly  corrupt.  N'evertheless,  he  gives  a  total  of 
193  centuries,  like  the  other  writers;  for  Livy's  statement,  as  we 
have  said,  should  be  reduced  to  that  number  from  194.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  census  of  the  various  classes,  which  after  all  is  not 
very  great,  may  have  arisen  in  a  great  measure,  as  Bockh  supposes, 
from  the  different  estimate  of  money  in  different  times. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  course  of  the  history. 

THE    FIRST    LUSTRUM — THE    SERVIAN    WALLS — THE   LATIN 

HEADSHIP. 

Servius,  having  completed  the  census,  which  he  had  pressed 
on  by  promulgating  a  law  with  penalties  of  imprisonment 
and   death  against  those  who  evaded   enrolling  themselves 

1  "  Duo  consules  inde  comitiis  centuriatis  a  prsefecto  urbis  ex  commentariis 
Servii  TuUii  creati  sunt," — Li  v.  i.  60. 
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lie  issiictl  :i  iiroclaiiiiitioii  that  all  tin*  I'oiiinii  (iti/cnH,  liotli 
limsc  ami  loul.  sIumiM  iimhimiiI'I''  in  tin-  ( 'aiii|iii'<  Murtiurt 
at  (lavl»i'''i>l<.  «'V('iv  ("IK-  ill  liis  |.rM|.(!-  cciiliny.  Tlim'  li(» 
])uri(i('(l  I  lie  wholo  army,  l»y  olVcriii;^'  ii|)  tlic  cxjiiatory  Hiur'i 
ticcs  calKMl  si'(inf(ti(ri/i(f,  tlic  vicliiiis  Ixin;^'  Ji  swiiif,  ii  hIkm']., 
and  a  l>ull.  Tliis  (•crciiKniy  was  fallt'd  llai  htsfrina  condi- 
ttdii,  Itcciiusii  il  was  the  linis]iin«^r  act  in  taking  tlic  ccnsnM. 
AttliiM  lust  mm  80,000  citizens  arc  said  tu  have  boon  included 
ill  tlu'  census.  Fal>ius  Pictor,  tlic  most  ancient  of  our  writers, 
adds  that  this  was  the  number  of  those  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  It  seemed  necessary,  therefore,  to  enlarge;  the  boun- 
daries of  the  city,  so  that  it  should  be  aide  to  contain  so  great 
a  nndtitutle;  and  with  this  view  Servius  added  two  hills,  the 
Quirinal  and  N'iminal  ;  and  madi;  a  further  increase  by  takiu'^ 
in  the  Ksquilin(\  And  in  order  to  confer  some  dignity  and 
importance  on  this  last  district,  he  fixed  his  residence  there, 
lie  also  enclosed  the  city  in  a  wall,  and  partly  with  an  fffj'ji  r, 
or  rampart  and  fosse.  Thus  it  became  necessary  to  extend  the 
pomcvrium  ;  which  is  etymologically  defined  to  be  posti/w-- 
rium,  or  space  behind  the  walls.  But  in  reality  it  is  rather  a 
space  all  round  the  walls,  both  within  and  without,  which  in 
ancient  times  the  Etruscans  left  when  building  their  cities, 
marking  out  its  boundaries  with  terminal  stones,  and  con- 
secrating it  by  augury  ;  so  that  in  the  inside  the  buildings 
should  not  adjoin  the  w\all,  which  at  present  generally  touch 
it ;  and  that  on  the  outside  a  space  should  be  left  free  from 
cultivation.  This  space,  wdiich  could  neither  be  built  upon 
nor  ploughed,  the  Komans  CdW^di  pomcerium,  not  rather  because 
it  was  behind  the  wall,  than  because  the  wall  was  behind  it. 
And  in  enlarging  a  city  these  consecrated  boundaries  were 
carried  forwards  in  proportion  as  the  circuit  of  the  wall  was 
to  be  extended. 

The  dignity  of  the  state  being  thus  augmented  by  the 
size  of  the  city,  and  all  the  citizens  being  prepared  by  the 
regulations  before  recounted  either  for  peace  or  war,  Servius 
laid  schemes  for  increasing  his  empire  by  means  of  counsel 
rather  than  arms  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  add  something  to 
the  splendour  of  the  city.     At  that  time  the  Temple  of  the 
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Ephesian  Diana  was  in  high  renown  ;  which,  according  to 
report,  had  been  built  by  the  cities  of  Asia  at  their  common 
expense.     Servius,  when  in  company  with  the  chief  men  of 
the  Latins,  whose  society  and  friendship  he  sedulously  culti- 
vated, both  publicly  and  privately,  was  always  extolling  the 
benefits  of  union  and  a  league  under  the  auspices  of  the  gods  ; 
till  by  perseverance  and  reiteration  of  the  same  arguments,  he 
at  length  persuaded  the  Latin  peoples  to  build  at  Eome,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Eomans,  a  temple  to  Diana.     This  was 
nothing  less  than   an    acknowledgment   that   Rome  was    at 
the  head  of  Latium ;  a  matter  which  had  been  so  often  con- 
tested with   arms.      The   Latins,   indeed,   from   their   many 
unsuccessful  struggles,  seemed  to   have   abandoned  all  care 
about  the  matter.     But  a  singular  accident  seemed  to  present 
to  a  Sabine  a  chance  of  recovering  the  lost  supremacy.     A 
certain  head  of  a  family  in  the  Sabine  country  had  a  bull 
born  on  his  farm  of  wonderful  size  and  beauty ;  and  indeed 
the  horns,  which  during  many  generations  were  hung  up  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  served  as  a  monument 
of  the  miracle.     The  bull  was  regarded,  what  indeed  it  was, 
as  a  prodigy ;  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  soothsayers 
and  prophets,  who  proclaimed  in  their  verses  how  that  city 
would   have  the   supreme   command  whose   citizens  should 
jsacrifice   the   bull   to   Diana.     The   Sabine,  when   a  proper 
opportunity  for  such  a  sacrifice  offered  itself,  drove  the  bull 
to  Rome,  led  it  to  the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  placed  it  before 
the  altar.     But  the  Roman  priest,  struck  by  the  size  of  the 
victim,  which  was  well  known  by  report,  and  remembering 
the  oracle  about  it,  thus  addressed  the  Sabine :  "  What,  my 
friend,  are  you  going  to  make  an  impure  sacrifice  to  Diana  ? 
Will  you  not  w^ash  yourself  in  the  stream  ?     The  Tiber  flows 
there  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley."     The  countryman  was 
struck  with  these  religious  scruples  ;  and  being  desirous  that 
the  sacrifice  should  be  properly  made,  so  that  the  promised 
event  of  the  prodigy  should  be  realized,  he  immediately  went 
down  to  the  Tiber.     Meanwhile  in  his  absence  the  Roman 
sacrificed   the  bull,  to   the   great   delight  of  the  k;ing  and 
citizens. 


Till*.   SKUVIAN    f'TTV.  SOU 

Ivi'MAUKs.  Am  Scrviiis  proinulxiili'tl  a  law,  willi  caitital  |K'iiallii»ii, 
t«i  ciiloiCK  tln'  accoini>liHliiiM'nt  id"  tlio  (M'iimum,  >vn  may  iiiln-  that  llio 
kin^  still  n'tuiiicil  iiI>m(>1ii((*  h^^JHlativi'.  powrr.  l''or  khc  li  a  law 
wouM  hanlly  liavc  Imcm  jnoposi'd  to  tlm  ('oinitia  ('miata,  tlnn  tlio 
only  popular  asscmhly  ;  a.s  tlin  jtalricians  \v«'i'(^  avciHo  to  tin-  ik-w 
constitution,  as  \V(dI,  iwrliaps,  an  tin-  majority  ot  tlio  plebeian  mcmlxirs 
ot*  tho  curia',  whom  it  would  in  a  great  measure  (U'prive  of  their 
exeluaivo  privilef^e. 

It  is  rather  pu/./ling  to  conceive  how,  nccording  to  Livy's  account, 
♦Serviua  should  have  added  the  (^)uirinal  Hill  to  th(3  city  ;  Ix-causc, 
as  wo  have  seen,  that  hill  must  have  been  long  since  occuj)ie(l  hy 
the  Sabino  portion  of  the  ])o])ulation.  Strabo^  and  Dionysius-  say 
that  lie  only  addtMl  llio  \'iniinal  ami  the  Ms([ui!iiie,  about  which 
tljore  is  no  dillicully.  Perliaps  the  best  way  in  which  wc  can 
interpret  Livy's  meanin-j;  is,  that  the  (^)uirinal  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  surrt)unded  with  a  wall  or  t'ortilicalion  ;  while  the  Capitoline, 
the  PiUatine,  the  Aventine,  and  the  Cadian,  were  more  or  less 
fortitied.  A  considerable  jiart  of  the  Quirinal  in  its  north-eastern 
extension  may,  liowever,  have  now  been  added  ;  wliile  the  Viminal, 
nntl  particularly  the  Kstjuiline,  were  new  additions.  This  view 
would  derive  some  conlirmation  if  we  should  consider  that  Servius's 
part  of  the  Avork  was  more  peculiarly  the  (tgger,  or  rampart, 
which  runs  at  the  back  of  those  three  hills,  through  which  may 
have  been  etlected  an  enlargement  of  the  boundaries,  as  marked  out 
in  the  original,  and  perhaps  partly  executed,  design  of  Tanpiinius 
Priscus. 

That  the  poma^rium  of  the  Servian  city  should  have  been  inau- 
gurated with  Etruscan  rites  is  a  very  natural  circumstance,  when 
we  consider  that  the  walls  were  planned  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  to 
"whom  these  rites  were  suggested  by  his  Etruscan  education,  as  well 
as  by  his  Etruscan  wife,  Tanaquil.  But  that  they  Tvere  adopted  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Palatine  city,  though  asserted  by  Tacitus,  may 
admit  of  some  doubt.  By  this  inauguration  of  the  2:)omoerium,  the 
whole  city  became,  as  it  were,  a  tempi um.  Another  proof  of  foreign 
influence  through  the  Tarquinian  dynasty,  which  serves  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  history,  is  the  regulation  of  Servius  by  which  cer- 
tain widows  were  taxed  for  the  keep  of  the  knights'  horses.  Eor  we 
learn  from  Cicero  that  the  same  thing  used  to  be  done  at  Corinth,^ 

1  Lib.  V.  p.  234.  =  Lib.  iv.  13. 

3  De  Eep.  ii.  20. 
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and  Servius  no  donbt  took  the  idea  from  the  history  and  traditions 
of  the  originally  Corinthian  family  into  which  he  had  been  adopted. 

The  walls  of  Servius  thus  enclosed  the  seven  hills  which  came 
to  be  regarded  as  forming  the  real  Septimontium ;  namely,  the 
Palatine,  the  Capitoline,  the  Quirinal,  the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline, 
the  Cselian,  and  the  Aventine.  But  the  original  Septimontium, 
the  traditions  connected  with  which  were  celebrated  by  the  festival 
called  Septimontiale  Sacrum,  embraced  a  different  list  of  places, 
some  of  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  hills  ;  namely,  Palatium, 
Yelia,  Fagutal,  Cselius,  Germalus,  Oppius,  and  Cispius.  The  sub- 
ject is  an  obscure  one,  as  the  chief  authority  concerning  it,  which  is 
a  passage  of  Antistius  Labeo  in  Festus,^  mentions,  besides  these 
places,  the  Subura,  which  was  certainly  not  a  hill ;  while  Paul  the 
Deacon  also  inserts  the  Subura,  and  omits  the  Cselian.^  But  as  we 
learn  from  Varro  ^  that  the  Cajlian  Hill  constituted  the  principal 
part  of  the  Suburan  region,  and  as  it  seems  to  have  had  some 
of  the  Argive  chapels,  which  were  the  principal  objects  of  these 
divisions,  it  cannot  well  be  omitted. 

The  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Servius  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Latin  peoples  to  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  Diana  on 
the  Aventine,  in  token  of  Rome's  headship,  shows  that  the  con- 
quest of  Latium  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  could  not  have  been 
absolute.  Prom  the  scanty  notices  of  these  times  which  have  come 
do-vvn  to  us,  we  must  be  content  to  take  the  general  outline  of 
events.  By  attempting  to  fill  up  the  details,  writers  like  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  have  brought  discredit  on  the  early  Eoman 
history ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  main 
outline  is  invented. 

Respecting  the  Temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  as  a  sign  of 
Roman  hegemony,  Schwegler  remarks  :*  "This  proceeding  of  Servius 
Tullius  does  not  accord  very  well  with  what  we  are  told  about 
Tarquinius  Priscus  having  reduced  all  Latium;  but  the  policy 
which  he  adopted  appears  quite  clear  if  the  representations  of  the 
historians,  according  to  which  Tullus  Hostilius  had  already  made 
pretensions  to  the  supremacy  in  Latium,  which  Tarquinius  Priscus 
made  good  by  arms,  are  anachronistic  inventions.     And  that  they 

1  P.  348  (Miill.). 

2  P.  341,  ibid.    Some  MSS,,  however,  have  Celio  Oppio, 

^  Lib.  V.  46.     See  more  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Anc.  Geog.  ii.  734. 
4  S.  730,  ff. 
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ftro  HO  ciinnot  }n\  (ImilitiMl  :  HJncM^  th(<  lur^'iT  ami  morn  imp<ui.iiit 
rilicH  (if  LiUiuiii  as  'I'u.sculum,  (lal)ii,  Ari<ia,  Ar<lra,  Tilmr, 
l*n»'iu»8to — woiH^  cortaiiily  not.  at  lliat  limn  subjort  to  th*-  Koiiuidh, 
as,  with  r('u;aitl  lo  (laliii  ami  TuHculum,  tlm  HuhHcijurnt  luHtory 
shows  ;  hilt  Ihcn^  existed,  iiMh'Ucmlciitly  of  lioiim,  a  I^itiii  h'dora- 
tiini,  wliich  \u'\d  its  ilicts  at  tho  grove  and  loimtaiM  of  Kr-rciitina. 
Thus  ('incius  (in  Fcstns,  j).  1*  1 1,  y'nrYor)  :  '  Alha  diruta  us([n(3  ad 
I*,  hcciuni  MiiKin  cos.  jjopidofl  Latin(»8  ad  caput  Fenrntina*,  (juod 
est  sub  Monto  Alhaiio,  consuh)ro  aolitos,  ot  imiurrium  c.omniuni  eon- 
silio  administrarc'  AVilh  tliis  Latin  confederation,  to  wliicli  I'omo 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  and  for  tlio  most  part  hostihdy 
opposed  to  it,  Servius  Tullius  concUnh^d  a  treaty,  mucli  on  tlio 
same  grounds  as  Sp.  Cassius  did  afterwards,  1)y  wliicli  lio  entered 
upon  a  coiifeilorato  rehitionship  Avith  it;'  for  that  this  oidy  wtia 
the  aim  of  his  endeavours  appears  plainly  enough  from  his  proceed- 
ings and  behaviour  as  rejtresented  l)y  tradition.  A  recognition  of 
the  Roman  hegemony  hiy  not,  at  all  events,  as  tlic  lloman  historians 
erroneously  represent,  in  the  building  of  the  Dianium  on  tlio 
Aventine,  at  the  expense  of  the  League.  There  were  in  Latium 
many  of  these  common  resorts  of  worship  and  holy  places  of  the 
League — as  the  Dianium  in  the  grove  of  Alicia;  another  on  the 
hill  called  Come  ;  while  in  Lavinium  and  Ardea  were  Aphro- 
disia,  or  temples  of  Venus,  which  served  the  same  purpose  ^ — yet 
these  did  not  give  the  placets  where  they  were  found  any  political 
ascendency.  AVe  should  have  reason  for  believing  this  only  if  the 
Latian  diets  had  been  transferred  to  Kome  ;  but  these  were  sub- 
sequently held,  as  before,  in  the  grove  of  Ferentina.  According  to 
all  indications,  it  was  the  younger  Tarquin  who  first  procured  for 
l\ome  the  hegemony  over  the  Latins." 

On  this  Ave  will  remark  that  the  history  does  not  pretend  that 
the  larger  and  more  important  towns  of  Latium  Avere  subject 
{unterthan)  to  the  Eomans.  The  very  method  in  Avhich  it  is  related 
that  Servius  acted  in  order  to  procure  the  building  of  the  temple 
at  Eome  shoAA's  that  he  could  exercise  no  command  over  the  Latins  ; 
that  he  effected  his  object  by  persuasion.  The  history  tells  us  that 
Tarquinius  Priscus  defeated  the  Latin  peoples,  not  that  he  subjected 
or  reduced  their  cities,  as  Tullus  had  reduced  and  destroyed  Alba 
Longa,  or  Ancus  Marcius  Politorium,  Tellena?,   and  Ficana  :  for 

1  Li\\  viii.  4. 

2  Cat.  ap.  Prise,  p.  62P  :  Pliii.  H.  X.  xvi.  91  ;  Straho,  r.  3,  5. 
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though  Tarquinius  Priscus  captured  several  of  their  cities,  he  then 
accorded  them  a  peace.  The  place  where  the  diet  was  held  was  in 
no  city  at  all,  but  in  a  grove ;  and  therefore  proves  nothing.  Yet 
if  there  was  a  league,  there  must  have  been  a  nominal  head,  or 
metropolis,  of  it :  and  if,  after  the  fall  of  Alba,  it  was  not  at  Rome, 
what  other  place  was  it  1 — that  is,  from  the  time  of  Servius ;  for 
before  that  period  the  honour  had  often  been  contended  for  in  the 
field  :  ^  a  passage,  by  the  way,  which  shows  how  fragmentary  are 
the  accounts  of  these  wars ;  thougli  that  circumstance  should  not 
discredit  the  notices  that  have  escaped  the  obliterating  hand  of 
time.  Schwegler  has  mutilated  the  passage  of  Cincius  in  Festus, 
by  cutting  off  its  head  and  tail.  In  its  integrity  it  runs  thus  : 
''  Albanos  rerum  potitos  usque  ad  Tullum  regem  :  Alba  deinde 
diruta  usque  ad  P.  Decium  Murem  cos.  populos  Latinos  ad  caput 
Ferentiuse,  quod  est  sub  Monte  Albano,  consulere  solitos,  et  impe- 
rium  communi  consilio  administrare  :  itaque  quo  anno  Romanos 
imperatores  ad  exercitum  mittere  oporteret  jussu  nominis  Latini 
complures  nostros  in  Capitolio  a  sole  oriente  auspiciis  operam  dare 
solitos  j  ubi  aves  addixissent,  militem  ilium  qui  a  communi  Latio 
missus  esset,  ilium  quem  aves  addixerant,  Praetorem  salutare 
solitum,  qui  earn  provinciam  optineret  Pra^toris  nomine." 

JS'ow  we  learn  from  the  suppressed  part  of  this  passage  that  the 
Latins  were  accustomed  to  send  to  Rome  for  generals  to  command 
their  armies  when  wanted ;  which  is  a  pretty  good  proof  that  she 
had  succeeded,  as  we  are  told  by  Livy,  to  the  leadership  or  hege- 
mony of  Latium.  Such  a  general,  we  are  told,  was  called  "  Praetor," 
the  name  of  a  chief  magistrate  among  the  Latins,  and  in  military 
affairs  so  called  because  he  "  went  before,"  or  led,  the  army.^ 

The  assertion  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  made  good  by  arms  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  supremacy  over  Latium  is  not  to  be  found  in  Livy^ 
though  Dionysius  says  something  to  that  effect;^  and  therefore  the 
accounts  of  that  sovereign's  and  of  Tullius's  transactions  with  the 
Latins  are  not  anachronistic  inventions.  The  assertion  that  Servius 
only  made  such  a  treaty  with  the  Latins  as  admitted  Rome  into 
their  confederation  is  an  "  invention  "  of  Schwegler's,  unsupported 
by  a  single  scrap  of  authority.     Is  it  likely  that  Rome,  which  had 

^  "  De  quo  totiens  annis  certatum  fnerat. " — Lib,  i.  45, 

2  "In  re  militari prce for  dictus,  qui  prreiret  exercitui," — Yarr,  L,  L.  v,  87. 

3  ravTU  de  iroiijcrauTas  elvai  (piXovs  TPoj/xoiioov  Koi  crvix/jLcixovs,  airavTa  irpdrrovras 
otra  av  €K€7voi  K^Xivaffiv. — Lib.  iii.  54. 
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HO  l(m^  ('()Mt«'n(l«Ml  lor  the  HM|tioinacy,  hIiouM  huo  to  entor  tho  Latin 
L(>a^ni<  ini'irly  um  a  Htiborilinato  iik^iiiImt,  and  tliuH  of  coiirHo  |)I{ico 
liorMclluiult'i-  tin"  iH'^^'t'inony  orHoiuc  otlior  city,  wliich  city — howrver, 
cannot  lu<  nainiMJ  ?  'i'lin  paHsaj^o  in  I-ivy  to  wliitli  Sclnvcj^hT  nsfcrH 
|)roV(<rt  (lirt'i'tly  tlin  rcvcrsi^  of  wliat  ]w  asHcrtH.  It  is  shown  ])y  tin: 
s|)rt>rli  of  Annius  that  lor  two  hiindrifd  years,  and  Ihorufoni,  as 
Scliwcglcr  sayH,  sinco  tho  rci;^Mi  oi*  »Serviii8,  tiic  Jjitin  Ibrcjjs  had 
hct'ii  und(>r  the  control  of  Jtonic  :  "Sin  autcni  tandem  lihcrtatis 
dosidi'riuni  niordct  aninios,  si  fo'dus  est,  si  socieUus  a-quatio  juris 
oat,  si  consan<^'uineo3  nos  Ivonmnoruni  esse,  (|Uod  olini  pudehat, 
nmic  ^doriari  licet,  si  socialis  illia  oxercitus  is  est,  quo  adjuncto 
du})lic'ont  viros  suas,  queni  secernero  consules  ab  so  bidlis  ])roj)rii.s 
sunuMulis  ])oncndis({uc  nolint ;  cur  non  onniia  jc<|uantur  ?  cur  non 
alter  a  Latinis  consul  datur  ?  tfOi  pars  n'riumy  ihi  t(  inijurii juirs  ext  1 
Est  (luidoni  nobis  hoc  per  so  hand  nimis  anipluni,  (]uij)pe  concc- 
dentibus,  Romam  c<iput  Lafio  esse.  .  .  .  (^)uis  dubitat  exarsisse  cos, 
qaum  ])Ihs  diicentorum  ainiormn  morcm  aoli'en'iniis  ?'*  S:c. 

Xow  this  acfrees  'with  what  Livy  had  before  said,  that  liome  had 
obtained  the  hegemony  of  l.atium  in  the  reign  of  IServius.  It  also 
agrees  "with  tho  suppressed  part  of  the  passage  from  Festus,  that 
the  Latins  were  accustomed  to  receive  tlieir  generals  from  the 
]lomans.  It  matters  not  whether  the  Latins  had  several  places 
for  their  assemblies  :  the  Dianium  on  the  Aventinc  was  the  only 
temple  common  both  to  Komans  and  Latins ;  and  being  built  at 
tlieir  joint  expense  at  Rome,  which  claimed  the  hegemony,  was  a 
clear  confession  that  Rome  was  "  caput  rerum." 

Livy's  intimation  that  the  plan  of  this  temple  was  suggested  by 
that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  shows  that  the  Romans  had  a  knowledge 
of  what  was  going  on  in  Greece,  which  they  may  ha\'e  derived  from 
the  cities  of  ^Nlagna  Gra^cia  or  from  the  Massaliots.  The  latter  way 
is  perhaps  the  more  probable  one,  as  the  Massaliots  appear  to  have 
paid  particular  devotion  to  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  and  their  friend- 
ship with  the  Romans  has  been  already  recorded.  The  wooden 
image  of  the  Avontine  Diana  is  said  to  have  been  a  copy  of  that  at 
Ephesus.^  The  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus 
cannot  be  accurately  mentioned,  but  it  was  certainly  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Crwsus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  ascended  the  throne 
in  B.C.  560,  and,  according  to  the  reduced  chi-onology,  Servius  Tullius 
began  to  reign  in  B.C.  53L     The  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  bull 

^  Strabo,  iv.  1,  4,  scq. 
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is  of  course  one  of  those  superstitious  legends  wliicli  the  priests 
delighted  to  propagate.  In  such  stories  we  are  not  to  look  for  con- 
sistency, and  therefore  it  would  be  needless  to  inquire  why  the 
sacrificer  should  be  represented  as  a  Sabine  instead  of  a  Latin.  A 
temple  of  Diana,  erected  in  token  of  a  Latin  confederacy,  would 
naturally  enough  have  been  placed  upon  the  Aventine,  where  the 
populations  of  the  conquered  Latin  towns  had  been  settled. 
According  to  one  very  improbable  definition,  even  the  name  of  the 
Aventine  was  derived  from  the  advent,  or  concourse,  of  men  which 
it  occasioned.^  Servius  also  erected  several  temples  to  Fortune,  in 
commemoration  probably  of  the  favours  which  she  had  showered 
on  him.  One  of  these  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  Forum 
Boarium;  another  was  outside  the  city,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber.2 

We  will  now  conclude  the  history  of  Servius. 


CONSPIRACY   AGAINST   AND   MURDER   OF   SERVIUS. 

The  title  of  Servius  to  the  crown  seemed  to  be  confirmed 
by  his  long  wearing  of  it.  Nevertheless,  hearing  that  the 
youthful  Tarquin  sometimes  gave  out  that  he  reigned  without 
the  assent  of  the  people,  he  determined  to  confirm  his  title  by 
a  legal  act.  With  w^hich  view  he  first  conciliated  the  good- 
will of  the  ^lehs,  by  dividing  among  them  the  territory  taken 
from  the  enemy ;  and  then  he  proposed  to  the  people  a  reso- 
lution in  the  usual  form,  whether  they  wished  and  com- 
manded that  he  should  reign.  And,  on  taking  the  votes,  he 
was  declared  king  with  a  greater  unanimity  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  This,  however,  did  not  diminish  the  hopes  of 
Tarquin  of  obtaining  the  crown;  nay,  it  rather  seemed  to 
afford  him  an  opening.  For  he  seized  the  occasion  still  more 
violently  to  denounce  Servius  to  the  Patres,  and  of  thus 
increasing  his  party  in  the  Senate-house ;  for  he  perceived 
that  the  division  of  land  among  the  plebeians  was  quite  con- 
trary to  their  wish.  Tarquin  was  himself  ardent  and  violent 
enough,  and  his  restless  mind  was  still  further  stimulated  by 

1  "  Alii  Adventinum,  ab  adventu  hominum,  quod  commune  Latinorum  ibi 
Diana  templum  sit  constitutum. " — Varro,  L.  L,  v.  43.  ^  Ibid.  vi.  16. 
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liis  wife  Tu  11  ill.      Ilciicr  tlic  L'diiiiin  |»jila(!o  becaiin-  tlic  Hccnu 
of  tru^ic,  criiud  ;  ho  lli.it  iilxu'ty  ciuih!  at  IjimI,  all  tlu;  ripor  and 
iiioi'i^  wi'IcoiiM"  IVniii   lilt'  (lis^Mist   which  the   KoiiiaiiH   had   (if 
their  kin^s,  and  a  iri^ii  wickedly  ac<|uirctl  was  the  last  whiih 
they  endured.     The    Lucius  Tiinjuinius  nf  whom    I    Hpeak — - 
whether   he  \ven>  tlu^  son    or   <^M'andson   of   l\in;^  Tan^uiniuH 
Triscus  is  not  clear;  hut,  IT  I  should  trust  tht?  greater  nuinher 
ol'  aulliors,  1  slutuid  call   liiiii  tho  son — had  a  brotluir,  Aruns 
Tar(|uinius,  a  youth  of  «;enth5  disposition.     Thus(3  two  youn^ 
men,  as    I   have   already  related,   had    married   dau.L,^hter.s   of 
KingTullius,  who  also,  like  their  husltands,  wen*  very  diller(.'nt 
in  teni])er.      It  seems  to  have  been  tlirou;^di  tlio  good  fortuno 
of  tlu'  IJoman  people,  in  order  that  the  reign  of  Servius  might 
be  ju'olonged,  and  that  he  might   have  time  to  establish  his 
constitution,  that  the  con])le  whose  tempers  were  so  ferocious 
were  not  in  the  tirst  instance  united.     lUit  the  violent  Tullia 
was  tilled  with  vexation  at  seeing  that  her  husband  possessed 
not  the  same  ambition,  the  same  audacity,  as  herself.     Her 
thoughts    now  centred    entirely   on   her   brother-in-law :   he 
alone  was  worthy  of  admiration ;  he  alone   a  man,  and  of 
royal  blood :  and  she  despised  her  sister,  who,  having  such  a 
husband,  was  not  his  counterpart  in  female  daring.     A  simi- 
larity of  temper  brought  the  violent  pair  together,  for  there  is 
a  strange  afhnity  in  evil ;  but  it  was  the  woman  who  was  the 
originator  of  all  the  mischief.     In  the  clandestine  interviews 
which  she  had  with  her  brother-in-law  she  gave  vent  to  all 
manner  of  contumelies,  abusing  her  husband  to  his  brother, 
lier  sister  to  the  man  wdio  had  married  her.     Better  it  were, 
she  said,  that  she  should  be  a  widow,  and  he  a  single  man, 
than  be  united  with  an  unequal  yokefellow,  and  languish 
through  the  cowardice  of  another.     Had  the  gods  given  her 
that  husband  Avho  was  worthy  of  her,  she  might  soon  see  her- 
self in  possession  of  the  rule  now  held  by  her  father.    By  such 
discourses  she  soon  filled  the  youth  with  her  own  temerit}^ 
Lucius  Tarquinius  and  the  younger  Tullia,  after  making  them- 
selves free  to  contract  another  marriage  by  murders  which 
followed  quickly  on  each  other,  were  wedded,  rather  with  the 
tacit  acquiescence  than  the  approbation  of  Servius. 
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After  this  every  day  seemed  to  render  the  okl  age  of 
TuUius  more  unbearable,  his  reign  more  hatefuL  From  one 
crime  his  daughter  began  to  contemplate  another ;  she  suf- 
fered not  her  husband  to  rest  day  or  night,  lest  their  former 
murders  should  seem  fruitless  for  want  of  perpetrating  a 
parricide.  It  was  not,  she  whispered,  her  former  husband, 
with  whom  she  had  serv^ed  wdthout  complaining,  who  had 
been  wanting  to  himself;  it  was  he  who  was  wanting  to 
himself,  who  before  he  had  accepted  her  hand  had  thought 
himself  worthy  to  reign ;  had  remembered  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  and  preferred  having  the  kingdom 
to  hoping  for  it.  "  If  thou  art  he  to  whom  I  believe  myself 
married,  I  recognise  thee  as  a  husband,  but  also  as  a  king ; 
otherwise  things  are  changed  for  the  worse,  for  we  have  now 
not  only  cowardice,  but  crime  also.  Wilt  thou  not  set  to 
work  ?  Thou  hast  not  to  seek  a  foreign  kingdom,  like  thy 
fatlier,  as  if  thou  camest  from  Corinth  or  Tarquinii,  Thy 
household  gods,  the  bust  of  thy  father,  thy  royal  palace,  and 
the  throne  which  stands  in  it,  and  thy  very  name  of  Tarquin, 
create  and  proclaim  thee  king.  Or,  if  thou  hast  not  courage 
for  this,  why  dost  thou  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  city  ?  why 
show  thyself  as  a  royal  prince  ?  Betake  thyself  hence  to 
Tarquinii  or  Corinth ;  return  to  thy  original  obscurity,  lor 
thou  art  liker  thy  brother  than  thy  father." 

With  such  reproaches  did  she  instigate  the  youth ;  nor 
could  she  find  any  rest  when  she  reflected  that  Tanaquil,  a 
foreign  woman,  could  achieve  so  much  as  to  procure  two  con- 
tinuous reigns,  first  for  her  husband,  and  then  for  her  son-in- 
law  ;  while  she,  though  born  of  royal  lineage,  had  no  power 
in  such  matters.  Instigated  by  this  female  fury,  Tarquin 
went  about  and  solicited  the  senators,  chiefly  those  of  the 
Gentes  Minores.  He  admonished  them  of  his  father's  benefits 
— solicited  a  return  for  them ;  the  younger  ones  he  enticed 
^Yit\l  gifts ;  and  thus  he  formed  everywhere  a  party,  as  well 
by  vast  promises  as  by  incriminating  the  king.  At  length, 
when  the  time  for  action  seemed  to  have  arrived,  he  broke 
into  the  Forum  with  a  band  of  armed  men ;  and  there,  while 
all  were  paralysed  with  terror,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  royal 
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throne  lu'lnrc  llu'  Cmiii,  iui'l  dircclcd  lln»  Fiilln-i-.s  to  l>o  muiii- 
iiioiu'il  liy  a  li<  liiM  !•>  lli«*  si'iiatc-liousr, '*  to  Kiii;^ 'rui(|uiiiiuH." 
TIk'V  iimiMMliati'ly  usscuiMimI  ;  .sonic  of  tlicni  having' ln'cn  ])rc- 
j)ar(Ml  lor  the  t'vent  Itriniclian*!,  otlicrs  tlircMi^^h  Tear  lest  tlirir 
noM-appi'atanct'  should  inovc  injurious  to  thcni,  as  well  an 
IVoni  astonishiiinil  :il  the  iioNclly  and,  as  it  wcrtj,  niirn(;l(i  of 
the  thiiiu.  ;iiid  thinking  th;il  :ill  was  ovt*r  witli  ServJns.  'J'hcn 
1^1(^1111  invi'ij^hcd  a;;ains(  llic  Ivin^,  bci^dnnin^'  his  ahnse  tVoni 
liis  very  orii^in  :  "That  the  son  of  a  lenialt;  slave,  himself  a 
slavo,  should  lia\i'  seized  tlie  tliroiu;  by  a  woman's  ^dfl,  after 
the  lamentable  and  undeseived  death  of  his  father,  with(tuL 
any  inteiTe<^niiun  or  holdini,'  of  the  Coniitia,  without  tin;  vote 
of  the  peoj)le  (U-  the  aulliority  of  the  Fathers.  Such  a  kini,%  s(i 
l)orn,  so  a])pointed,  the  benefactor  of  the  basest  order  of  men. 
to  which  indeed  lu^  belon«;iHl  himself,  out  of  liis  hatred  of  the 
nobility  of  others,  liad  divided  the  land  of  "which  lie  liad 
deprived  the  patricians  amonj^  the  lowest  of  the  low;  had 
shifted  those  burthens,  which  betbre  were  borne  in  common, 
upon  the  necks  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state;  had  instituted 
the  census  with  a  view  to  hold  up  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  as 
an  object  of  envy,  and  a  source  whence,  at  his  own  good 
pleasure,  he  might  draw  to  benelit  the  needy." 

In  the  midst  of  this  speecli  arrived  Servius,  who  had  been 
summoned  by  a  trembling  messenger,  and  from  the  vestibule 
of  the  Curia  lie  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice :  "  How  now, 
Tarquin  ^  AVhat  audacity  is  this  ?  How  hast  thou  dared  to 
assemble  the  Fathers,  and  seat  thyself  on  my  throne,  while 
I  am  still  alive  ? "  To  which  Tarquin  ferociously  replied  :  ''  I 
occupy  my  father's  seat.  The  son  of  a  king  is  a  much  more 
lawfid  successor  to  the  throne  than  a  base-born  slave.  Thou 
hast  insulted  and  wantonly  mocked  thy  masters  long  enough." 
At  these  words  the  partisans  of  each  raised  a  clamour  and 
shout;  the  people  rushed  towards  the  Curia,  and  it  was 
manifest  that  he  would  reimi  who  was  strongest.     And  now 

o  o 

Tarquinius — for  necessity  compelled  him  to  dare  the  last 
extremity — being  by  youth  and  strength  the  better  man, 
seizes  Servius  round  the  waist,  and,  carrying  him  forth  from 
the  Curia,  hurls  him  down  the  steps  towards  the  Forum ; 
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then  he  returns  into  the  Curia  to  hold  a  Senate,  whilst  the 
officers  and  attendants  of  the  king  take  to  flight.  Servius 
himself,  half  dead,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
royal  suite,  was  making  his  way  homewards,  and  had  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  street  called  Cyprius,  when  he  was  over- 
taken and  slain  by  some  men  whom  Tarquin  had  despatched 
after  him.  It  is  thought  that  the  deed  was  done  at  the  insti- 
gation of  TuUia,  as  it  accords  with  the  rest  of  her  wicked  acts. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  pretty  certain  that  she  proceeded  in  her 
chariot  into  the  Forum  ;  and  there,  with  unblushing  effrontery, 
in  the  midst  of  that  crowd  of  men,  she  called  her  husband 
forth  from  the  Curia,  and  was  the  first  to  salute  him  king. 
Tarquin  bade  her  betake  herself  out  of  that  crowd;  so  she 
drove  homewards,  and  when  she  had  arrived  at  the  Summus 
Cyprius  Vicus,  at  the  spot  where  the  Temple  of  Diana  lately 
stood,  and  was  turning  to  the  right  to  ascend  the  hill  called 
Urbius,  and  so  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  Esquiline,  the 
affrighted  driver  suddenly  pulled  up  the  horses,  and  pointed 
out  to  his  mistress  the  body  of  Servius,  which  lay  weltering 
in  its  gore.  It  is  related  that  a  most  foul  and  inhuman  crime 
was  then  committed — and  the  place  itself  is  a  record  of  it,  for 
it  is  still  called  Vicus  Sceleratus,  or  the  Street  of  Crime — 
when  the  maddened  Tullia,  goaded  on  by  the  furies  of  her 
sister  and  her  husband,  is  said  to  have  driven  her  chariot 
over  the  body  of  her  father,  and  to  have  brought  home  to  her 
household  gods  some  of  her  parent's  blood,  with  which  the 
chariot,  and  even  her  own  person,  had  been  sprinkled  and 
contaminated.  But,  through  these  offended  gods,  an  end  was 
soon  to  follow  of  the  reign  thus  wickedly  begun.  Servius 
Tullius  had  ruled  forty-four  years  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  difficult  even  for  a  good  and  moderate  successor  to 
emulate  his  reign.  His  glory  was  further  augmented  by  the 
circumstance  that  with  him  perished  all  just  and  legitimate 
kiugly  government.  Yet  some  authors  say  that  he  had  thoughts 
of  laying  down  even  that  mild  and  moderate  command  which 
he  exercised — namely,  because  it  was  vested  in  one  person — 
had  not  domestic  crime  cut  him  off  whilst  he  was  meditating 
the  liberation  of  his  country. 
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IvKMAUKM.  <  )ii  tlit>  (ikI  (if  SorviuH  TulliiiH  Scliwi'^lor  ronmi-kH  ; ' 
" 'riiiit  ScrviiiH  wjiH  Imrhul  from  liin  throim  by  th«  yoini^or  Tiir- 
<|uiiiius  with  tlm  )i(>l[)  of  t)i(<  l'iiiri(MaiiH,  iiiul  tli.it  in  iliin  revolution 
\w  lost  his  lilo,  nmy  piiHs  lor  hiHtnriciiI.  l>ut  nil  ln-yoinl  thin,  all 
tho  d()tjvil  with  which  this  n-volutioii  is  related,  iiiUHt  Im  reje(;te<l 
as  alto^i'tlur  niiccrlilied  ;  ami  (lie  criineH  of  'I'uilia  holoiig  nithor 
to  j)()otic'al  i»()pular  leguiula  thiui  to  liistory.  '\'\w.  name  of  VicuH 
ISceh>ratus,  at  least,  proves  nothinj*  for  th(5  lii.Mtorical  nature  of  the 
legend  attaclied  to  it;  as  it  is  well  known  how  often  tlm  JionianH 
arbitrarily  connected  mcnts  with  tlu^  names  of  j)laces.  'I'lie  namo 
of  'Accursed  Strecit '  (cf.  Porta  Sc(dorata)  mi,L,dit  havo  had  another 
origin,  and  bear  some  relation  to  that  of  th(i  Vicus  (.'yjJriuH  adjoin- 
ing, which  signilied  just  the  contrary."-  AVith  a  good  deal  of  this 
■wo  arc  inclined  to  agree.  The  more  important  revtilutions  in  the 
early  Jionian  state  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people, 
became  the  frecpient  subjects  of  conversation,  and  hence  by  degrees 
were  enibellislicd  with  lictitious  additions.  In  these  early  times, 
as  we  have  often  remarked,  we  must  bo  content  to  take  tlu;  general 
outline  ;  though  even  in  the  guilt  of  Tullia  and  her  husband  there 
may  bo  some  foundation  of  truth  ;  and  their  crimes  have  more 
probably  been  exaggerated  than  entirely  invented. 

"  The  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,"  continues  Schwogler,  "lasted, 
according  to  the  common  tradition,  a  long  while — namely,  four  and 
forty  years.  I^ut  this  is  impossible  if  the  second  Tarcjuin  was,  as 
the  old  tradition  with  remarkable  agreement  and  consistency  relates, 
the  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  In  this  case,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
greatest  absurdities,  Servius  Tullius  can  have  reigned  only  for  a 
very  short  period ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable  solution.^  AVe 
do  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  the  tradition  which  represents 
Tarquinius  Superb  us  as  the  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  is  quite 
historical  and  certain ;  but  at  all  events  it  is  older  and  relatively 
more  credible  than  the  fictitious  chronoloG:y  of  the  Poman  kini:js. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Laurentius  Yalla  and  Beaufort,  as  well  as 
Dionysius,  argue  from  the  traditional  chronology  against  the 
sonship  of  the  younger  Tarquin,  though  the  opposite  course 
was  readier ;  namel}^  to  question  the  tliirtj^-eight  years'  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus  and  the  forty-four  years  of  Servius  Tullius." 

1  Buck  xvi.  §  15.  -  Yarr.  Ling.  Lat.  v.  159. 

3  On  these  inconsistencies  sec,  among  modern  authors,  Bayle,  Diet.  art. 
Tanaquil;  Beaut'ort,  Dissertation,  &c.  p.  119,  scq.  222,  seq. 
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We  also  should  feel  inclined  to  argue  from  the  chronology  against 
the  sonship  of  Tarquinius  Superbus ;  because  the  Annales  ]\taximi 
would  undoubtedly  have  recorded  the  accession  and  death  of  Tar- 
quinius Priscus  and  of  Servius  Tullius,  while  of  the  genealogy  of 
the  Tarquinian  family  they  v»'ould  have  taken  no  cognizance.  The 
probabilities  of  this  genealogy  we  have  discussed  in  another  place, ^ 
and  shall  not  again  enter  upon  the  subject.  We  shall  only  remark 
that  we  cannot  see,  with  Schwegler,  any  great  "  agreement  and  con- 
sistency "  in  a  tradition  which  gives  us  the  choice  of  two  versions. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  remarks:^  "Although  the  reign  of  Servius 
is  tAvo  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  it  is  yet  more 
than  300  years  before  the  time  of  Fabius,  and  a  century  and 
a  half  before  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  The  events 
referred  to  it  present  no  trace  of  contemporary  registration,  or  of  a 
narrative  derived  from  the  testimony  of  well-informed  witnesses. 
The  accounts  of  the  census,  as  has  been  already  observed,  though 
taken,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  official  and  authentic  sources, 
cannot  be  considered  as  ascending  to  the  time  of  Servius  ;  nor 
indeed  can  we  be  satisfied  that  the  date  of  the  inscription  relating 
to  the  federal  festival  of  the  Latin  towns  in  the  Temple  of  Diana 
on  the  Aventine  was  known  with  certainty.  That  a  full  contem- 
porary account  of  the  constitution  of  Servius,  with  statistical  details 
of  the  assessment  and  obligations  of  the  several  classes,  should  have 
been  preserved,  and  that  all  accurate  memory  of  the  other  events 
of  the  reign  should  have  perished,  is  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable. With  respect  to  the  internal  evidence  for  the  narrative 
portion  of  the  reign,  it  does  not  stand  higher  than  that  of  the 
previous  part  of  the  regal  period.  The  legend  of  the  birth  and 
infancy  of  Servius  is  made  up  of  marvels  :  the  former  part  is 
obviously  a  mere  etymological  mythus,  intended  to  furnish  an 
explanation  of  the  name  Servius.  The  legends  which  connect  him 
with  temples  of  Diana  and  Fortune  have  no  claim  to  historical 
truth ;  and  the  final  tragedy  (which  incidentally  furnishes  an  origin 
for  the  name  of  the  Yicus  Sceleratus)  breathes  a  lofty  and  poetical 
spirit,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  recital  of  real  facts.  The 
chronological  inconsistencies  pointed  out  by  Dionysius  show  that 
the  relations  of  Servius  to  the  Tarquinian  family  could  not  have 
been  as  they  are  described  to  us,  and  stamp  the  whole  story  with  a 
legendary  character." 

^  See  above,  p.  234,  srqq.  ^  Credibility,  &c.  eh.  xi.  §  31. 
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\\'i«  .shall  imt  licir  iin|iiir<'  iiilo  tin*  oljjt'ctionH  «lniwn  from  tho 
nm^icul  opocliH  of  KuliiiiH  im«l  of  lln"  burning'  of  tlio  city,  m  wo 
luivo  nln'udv  cxiiiiiiiH'd  tln-sr  jKiiiils  in  tlir  iiit nidiictory  diMMrrtjition 
on  llir  .sources  of  Ivonian  liihttiry.  \\\i  hIuiH  oiily  oIjhitvo  that  in 
a  i)jini^'ra|ili  ^vIli<']l  occurs  two  \m^vH  nftcrwanln,^  Sir  G.  C.  Ia'w'xh 
is  Torcinl  to  iidiiiit  tlial  Mure  an^  sourcoa  which  cnrry  tho  tra<lition 
considtM'ably  lii^dicr  up  tliau  l'al)l»iH.  It  is  as  follows  :  "A  nioiition 
of  tho  uanio  of  Scrvius  TuUiuH  can  he  traced  (tliou^'h  not  witli 
ontiro  certainty)  in  tlio  (ireck  historian  'i'iniieus.  'riuKeus  died 
about  2r)()  n.c. — that  is  to  say,  about  2H()  years  after  tho  time  fixed 
for  tlu«  death  of  Scrvius;  and  if  liis  name  was  l<nown  to  Tiiujeus, 
this  carries  tho  tradition  higher  U[)  tluin  tlio  account  of  any  lionian 
historian.  We  know,  from  tlio  testimony  of  1  )ionysius,  tliatTinueus 
wrote  on  tlie  early  K'oman  liistory." 

This  })aragraph  is  supi)lemented  by  the  followiufj  noto  : — 

"  l*liny  has  these  words  :  *  Servius  rex  primus  signavit  a\s  :  autea 
rudi  usos  IJouue  Timreus  tradit.'  (11.  N.  xxxiii.  13.)  Elsewhere 
Pliny  says  :  *  Servius  rex  ovium  boumquo  efhgie  primus  res  signa- 
vit'  (xviii.  l\).  The  former  passage  would,  if  strictly  construed, 
imply  that  Timreus  deseribed  the  Eomans  as  having  used  uncoined 
copper  for  money  before  the  time  of  Servius.  If  so,  he  must  have 
named  Servius.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  Pliny  found  it  stated 
in  some  Latin  writer  that  Sei'vius  was  the  originator  of  coined 
money  at  Rome,  and  that  Tinii^us  only  reported  that  the  early 
Pomans  used  uncoined  copper ;  out  of  which  two  statements  he 
;formed  the  passage  above  cited." 

This  last  remark  has  more  the  character  of  special  pleading  than 
the  usually  fair  criticisms  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  Put  it  will  not  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Pliny  had  no  need  of  two 
authorities  to  make  up  his  account.  Per,  first,  if  he  had  found  it 
stated  in  a  Latin  writer  that  Servius  first  coined  money  at  Pome, 
and  had  adopted  that  statement,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  previous  money  must  have  been  uncoined  ;  and  he  would 
have  felt  no  necessity  to  refer  to  the  authority  of  Timreus,  or  any- 
body else,  to  confirm  so  obvious  a  conclusion  of  common  sense. 
Secondly,  even  if  he  had  consulted  Tim?eus  on  the  subject,  he 
would  have  taken  nothing  for  his  pains  unless  that  author  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Servius  ;  for  so  vague  a  phrase  as  "  the  early 
Romans  "  would  have  proved  nothing  at  all :  whereas  it  is  Pliny's 

1  P.  509. 
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purpose  to  denote  the  very  reign  in  which  coinage  was  introduced. 
Thirdly,  Ph'ny  would  hardly  have  suppressed  the  name  of  the 
Latin  writer  from  whom  he  derived  his  positive  information,  and 
have  given  that  of  an  authority  from  whom  he  learnt  nothing  defi- 
nite. Lastly,  from  the  words  of  Pliny,  not  "as  strictly  construed," 
but  as  fairly  and  rightly  construed,  according  to  the  ordinary  idiom 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  antea  can  only  mean  "  ante  Servium." 

It  may  be  considered  as  certain,  therefore,  that  Timseus  mentioned 
in  his  history  the  reign  of  Servius ;  and,  as  he  mentions  it  in 
connexion  with  the  coinage,  it  is  a  highly  probable  inference  that 
he  also  mentioned  the  census.  And  when  it  is  considered  that 
a  cultivated  people  like  the  Cumaean  Greeks  had  existed  in  Italy 
three  centuries  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  that  the  Tarquins 
were  in  communication  with  them,  and  that  Timseus,  a  native  of 
Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  draw  much  of 
his  information  from  their  writers,  we  are  justified  in  supposing 
that  his  work  may  have  contained  a  good  many  particulars  not  only 
respecting  Servius,  but  also  resj^ecting  the  other  Roman  kings. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  tells  us  that  Timreus  died  about  b.c.  25Q,  and 
thus  makes  him  280  years  posterior  to  Servius.  But  he  does  not 
tell  us  that  he  lived  nearly  a  century,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
six  j^  having  therefore  probably  been  born  about  the  year  B.C.  352. 
This  will  fairly  bring  him,  as  a  writer,  at  least  half  a  century 
nearer  to  Servius  ;  and  if  we  admit  the  reduction  of  Roman  civil 
years  into  astronomical,  we  may  say  that  he  flourished  only  about 
two  centuries  after  Servius.  And  thus  there  must  have  been 
writers  upon  Roman  history  a  century  before  the  time  of  Fabius 
and  the  annalists,  and  there  must  have  been  sources  from  which 
they  could  draw  their  information. 

The  admission  that  the  accounts  of  the  census  were  taken  from 
official  sources  is  a  strange  contrast  to  the  assertion  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  that  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Servius  "  present  no  trace 
of  contemporary  registration ; "  for  we  have  already  shown  that  it 
would  have  been  a  moral  impossibility  to  refer  back  the  accounts 
of  the  census  of  the  republican  period,  "  by  construction,"  to  the 
reign  of  Servius.  And  when  we  find  such  a  writer  as  Livy,  who 
is  anything  but  a  stickler  for  the  authenticity  of  the  early  history, 
stating  without  qualification,  and  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the 
first  consuls  were  created  according  to  the  Commentaries  of  Servius, 

1  Lucian,  Macrobii  22. 
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it  HooiHH  udlliin^^  but  u  Iim|»  lm/;irtl  ooujecturr  to  riHHrrt  that  tlu?ro 
wiiM  thou  no  coiitriiiponiry  n';.<iMt ration.  I'lit  it  \h  \An\u  tliijt  no 
Horl  of  «»vitl(«nc,<^  wliatfVtT  would  siilisly  Sir  (J.  ( ).  Lrwin,  Hinn;  Im* 
will  ii»»l  l»t>li('vo  tlin  (U'itlcucn  iw  to  the  Servian  Tcnijjlo  of  Diana, 
though  tlif  parliculars  relating.;  lo  it  wchj  rngravod  on  a  ])raz<-n 
column,  an«l  had  Ikcii  jxTiiscd  hy  Dionysius  liiniHclf.  Witli 
criticism  like  this  it  is  im|iossihlr  to  reason,  as  it  rcj(MtH  tin;  very 
b(^st  cvidcnco  that  can  possibly  be  allbrdcd  l)y  antiquity.  Such  a 
critic  might  with  c(|ual  justice  reject  in  a  lumj)  the  wlioleoi"  Roman 
liistory,  even  that  of  tlie  empire  ;  for  it  is  fiupportod,  for  the  moHt 
part,  by  nothin<^  but  the  authority  and  good  faith  of  the  lii.storian  : 
and  if  tlie  critic  ph'ases  to  say,  "This  autliority  I  do  not  accept," 
there  remains  notliing  by  wliich  we  can  force  liis  assent,  Ijy  UK.'ans 
of  demonstration.  It  tlion  becomes  a  question  only  of  pro])abiIity. 
l^ut  the  comnKni  sense  of  mankind  will  revolt  against  so  unreason- 
able a  scepticism.  Public  buildings  and  temj)le8  like  those  of 
I^iana  and  Fortuni'  attributed  to  Servius  are  among  the  very  best 
liistorical  records.  They  are  durable  and  unalterable,  they  carry 
their  owti  story  with  them,  they  are  known  to  the  whole  population 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  cannot  therefore,  like  written 
documents,  be  tampered  with  and  misrepresented. 

To  consider  it  as  improbable  that  the  details  of  the  Servian  con- 
stitution shoidd  have  been  preserved  while  the  general  events  of 
the  reign  have  for  the  most  part  perished  does  not,  we  think,  show 
any  very  just  critical  view  of  the  matter.  On  the  contrary,  this  is 
exactly  wdiat,  a  j^^'^ori,  we  might  have  expected  to  happen.  The 
accounts  of  the  census  were  founded,  as  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  admits, 
on  official  documents,  which  were  more  likely  to  be  preserved  than 
the  scattered  memorials  of  political  transactions  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  It  is  by  the  deficiency  of  such  memorials,  and  not  by 
theii'  forgery  or  invention,  that  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Servius, 
like  those  of  the  other  kings,  has  suifered.  Letters,  as  Livy  says, 
were  rare  at  that  period,  and  even  of  the  literary  documents  wliich 
existed  a  great  part  perished  in  the  Gallic  conflagration ;  and  thus 
we  are  unable  to  trace  the  connexion  of  events  and  their  causes 
with  that  accuracy  which  is  necessary  to  perfect  history.  The 
fabulous  incidents  which  accompany  the  bu'th  of  Servius  were 
doubtless  the  contemporary  figments  of  a  superstitious  age,  and  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  invented  three  centuries  afterwards.  There 
were  doubtless  many  more  events  in  the  reign  of  Servius  than  what 
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we  find  related  in  the  historians ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  general  truth  of  those  that  are  mentioned  :  such  as 
the  manner  in  which  Servius  seized  the  crown,  his  war  with  the 
Etruscans,  the  establishment  of  his  constitution,  his  enlargement 
of  the  city  and  completion  of  the  walls,  his  establishment  of  the 
Latin  League  and  building  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  his  final 
overthrow  through  a  conspiracy  conducted  by  his  successor.  The 
details  of  that  conspiracy,  and  of  the  murder  of  Servius,  may  very 
probably  be  exaggerated  ;  but  on  the  whole  we  can  hardly  agree  in 
the  verdict  that  they  *'  breathe  a  lofty  and  poetical  spirit."  Tullia 
is  too  execrable  a  fury  even  for  a  tragic  heroine,  and  the  murder, 
with  its  circumstances,  except  the  rank  of  the  persons  implicated, 
is  one  of  those  brutal  deeds  which  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the 
annals  of  the  Old  Bailey. 


SECTION  X. 

ACCESSION     OF    L.    TARQUINIUS — LATIN    COUNCIL — VOLSCIAN 

WAR. 

L.  Tarquixius  now  began  to  reign,  who  obtained  the 
surname  of  Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  an  appellation  which  is 
attributed  to  his  having  forbidden  his  father-in-law  to  be 
buried,  giving  out  "  that  Eomulus  also  perished  without 
sepulture."  He  put  to  death  the  leaders  of  the  Patricians 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  favoured  the  cause  of  Servius ; 
and  feeling  conscious  that  his  own  example  of  seizing  the 
throne  unlawfully  might  be  used  against  himself,  he  sur- 
rounded his  person  with  a  body  of  armed  men.  For  on  force 
only  could  he  rely  in  support  of  his  domination  ;  as  he  had 
obtained  it  neither  by  election  of  the  people,  nor  authority  of 
the  Senate.  Moreover,  as  he  could  not  rely  on  the  affections 
of  the  citizens,  through  fear  alone  could  he  hope  to  secure  his 
reign.  So,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  as  many  as  possible, 
he  took  cognizance  alone  of  all  capital  cases,  without  taking 
any  counsel.  And  thus  he  was  enabled  to  put  to  death,  to 
banish,  or  to  fine,  not  only  those  whom  he  hated  or  suspected, 
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])iil  iilsn  liios(>  ip'iiiiist  wIhiiii  )m-  Iiad  iiu  (iIImt  motive  ihiiii  tlio 
hooly  Im'  iiiii^flil  ^\\\\\  liy  coiiliscatiii^'  tli«;ir  i'mIjiU'h.  Having'  l»y 
tlu'sc  iiu'aiis  (limiiiislu'd  the  iiiiuiIm'I'  ^>\'  the  Senate,  lie  resolved 
t(»  v\vr{  none  into  llial  ImmIv,  in  didci-  llial  its  lewiie.sM  nii^lit 
ri'inler  it conti'mpliMc,  and  thai  its  nieiidM'rs  slioidd  be  1(*hh 
indignant  at  nut.  Ix-iii;^^  considtcd  on  j»ul)lic.  allairs.  I-'or 
lu'  was  the  lirst  kin;^'  wlio  dcpartcMl  from  tiie  method  ob- 
served by  the  precedin;^^  ones  of  consulting  the  S(!imto  on  all 
l)ublic,  matters.  His  whole  council,  in  ruling  the  state,  was 
contained  in  his  ])alace  ;  he  made  ]K'ace  and  war,  treaties 
and  alliances,  with  whom  lu^  ph^iLsed,  and  broke  them  (jIV  in 
tlio  same  manner  by  himself  alone,  without  asking  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  Senate  or  the  people.  And  chielly  he  took  care  to 
conciliate  the  l^atins,  in  order  that,  through  his  power  and 
inlluence  al)i()ad,  ho  might  Ix',  the  safer  among  his  subjects  at 
liome.  He  not  only  formed  friendshi]»s,  but  family  alliances 
also,  with  the  chief  men  of  that  nation.  Thus  he  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Octavius  ^lamilius,  of  Tuscuhim,  who 
was  far  tlie  foremost  man  among  the  Latins,  and,  if  we  are  to 
believe  report,  descended  from  Ulysses  and  Circe.  And,  by 
means  of  this  marriage,  he  conciliated  to  himself  many  of  the 
relations  and  friends  of  Maniilius. 

Tarquin  had  already  acquired  a  great  authority  among  the 
Latin  chiefs,  when  he  appointed  them  to  meet  on  a  fixed  day 
at  the  grove  of  Ferentina,  as  he  wished  to  confer  with  them 
on  certain  affairs  which  concerned  their  common  interests. 
They  accordingly  met  in  great  numbers  early  in  the  morning  ; 
wdiile  Tarquinius,  though  he  kept  the  appointed  day,  did  not 
appear  till  near  sunset.  During  that  wearisome  day,  as  may 
be  imagined,  many  and  various  were  the  discourses  in  the 
expectant  council.  Turnus  Herdonius,  of  Aricia,  inveighed 
fiercely  against  the  absent  Tarquin.  "  It  was  no  wonder,"  he 
said,  "  that  Tarquin  had  obtained  the  name  of  Superbus  at 
Eome.  (For  he  had  already  begun  to  be  commonly  so  called , 
though  the  reproachful  epithet  was  only  secretly  muttered.) 
AMiat  coidd  be  haughtier  than  thus  to  trifle  with  the  whole 
Latin  nation  ?  Though  the  Latin  chiefs  had  been  brought  a 
long  way  from  their  homes,  j-et  he  who  had  summoned  the 

c  c 
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council  did  not  make  his  appearance  !  It  was  done  merely  to 
try  their  patience,  so  that,  if  they  put  their  necks  under  tlie 
yoke,  he  might  oppress  those  obnoxious  to  him.  For  who  did 
not  perceive  that  he  affected  empire  over  the  Latins  ?  If  his 
own  subjects  were  inclined  to  trust  him,  or  if,  indeed,  his 
power  was  intrusted  rather  than  seized  by  a  parricide,  well 
and  good ;  let  the  Latins  also  trust  him,  though  this  was  no 
rule  for  them  with  regard  to  a  foreiojner.  But  if  his  own  sub- 
jects  were  weary  of  him,  one  after  another  having  either  been 
killed,  or  banished,  or  robbed,  what  better  hope  remained  for 
the  Latins  ?  If  they  would  attend  to  him,  he  would  recom- 
mend every  one  of  them  to  return  home,  and  pay  no  more 
attention  to  the  council-day  than  he  who  had  appointed  it." 

While  this  seditious  and  daring  man,  who  had  by  like 
methods  attained  great  power  at  home,  was  uttering  these 
and  similar  invectives,  Tarquin  arrived,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
discourse.  All  turned  away  from  him  to  salute  the  Eoman 
king ;  who,  when  silence  had  been  obtained,  in  compliance 
with  the  admonitions  of  those  near  him  that  he  should 
excuse  himself  for  having  come  so  late,  explained  how,  having 
undertaken  to  arbitrate  between  a  fixther  and  son,  he  had 
been  detained  by  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  reconcile  them  ; 
and,  as  the  day  had  been  thus  wasted,  he  would  to-morrow 
bring  before  them  what  he  had  to  propose.  But  not  even 
this  excuse  was  accepted  in  silence  by  Turnus,  who  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  :  "  That  nothing  could  be  shorter  than  to 
decide  between  father  and  son;  that  such  a  matter  might 
be  settled  in  a  few  words ;  that  if  tlie  son  obeyed  not  his 
father,  woe  would  betide  him." 

Having  thus  upbraided  the  lioman  king,  the  Aricinian 
quitted  the  council.  Tarquin  took  the  matter  more  seriously 
than  he  seemed  to  do.  He  began  at  once  to  contrive  the  death 
of  Turnus,  in  order  that  he  might  inspire  the  Latins  with  the 
same  terror  with  which  he  had  hlled  the  minds  of  his  own 
subjects.  And,  as  he  had  not  the  power  to  put  him  to  death 
openly,  he  effected  his  ruin  by  bringing  against  him  a  charge 
of  which  he  was  innocent.  Through  some  Aricinians  of  an 
opposite  faction,  he  bribed  a  slave  of  Turnus  to  allow  a  grea 
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qujinlily  <»f  swords  lo  lie  caniiMl  .s<»(',n'tly  iiitu  liis  lud^jings. 
All  this  \\;i.s  (loiic  III  M  sin;^d('  nij^dil  ;  hikI  ii  litlli?  ]u-\'(>n:  day- 
broiik,  ImviiiLC  suiniintiird  lo  his  ])n!S«»n(M!  the  rhirf  I.utinH, 
'rjir(|uin.  us  il'  aj^italrd  hy  a  recent  discovery,  ndth'c.cil  iIhim 
to  tho  folIowiiiL;'  (licet: — "  Tiiiit  his  yesterday's  deliiy,  as  if 
occasioned  by  the  itrovidence  of  the  gods,  had  jnnved  their 
safety  as  well  as  his  own.  lie  had  be(^ii  told  that  'J'nrnns 
was  niediliiliiiL;-  (lie  niiirder  of  hiiiiscir,  and  of  the  cliiers  of 
tlit^  dill'crent,  |)eo])los,  that  he  might  enjoy  alone  the  empire 
over  the  Lit  ins.  That  he  would  have  attemi)tctl  this  the 
previous  day  during  the  couiu'il ;  hut  the  stroke  was  post- 
])oned  on  account  of  the  absiuice  of  the  caller  of  the  conncil, 
whose  life  il  was  that  be  cbielly  sought.  Hence  the  motive 
for  the  invectives  on  bis  absence,  because  the  delay  had  frus- 
trated bis  bopes.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  if  be  bad  been 
truly  informed,  that  at  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the  council 
assembled,  Turnus  woultl  come  armed,  witb  a  body  of  fol- 
lowers. It  was  said  tliat  a  vast  number  of  swords  bad  been 
carried  to  bis  lodgings,  and  it  might  be  at  once  discovered 
whether  or  not  tbis  was  true.  He  therefore  requested  tbeni 
to  accompany  liim  to  tlie  inn  wbere  Turnus  lodged." 

Tlie  ferocious  disposition  of  Turnus,  tlie  spcecbes  tbat  be 
had  made,  and  Tarquin's  delay — as  it  seemed  tbat  tlie  mas- 
sacre miglit  liave  been  post})oned  on  tbat  account — all  con- 
spired to  awake  suspicion.  Tliey  went,  tberefore,  witli  minds 
prepared  to  believe  tlie  cliarge ;  not,  liowever,  unless  it  sliould 
be  confirmed  by  tbe  discovery  of  tlie  swords.  On  arriving, 
Turnus  was  awakened,  and  guards  placed  over  liim ;  the 
slaves,  who  out  of  affection  for  their  master  were  preparing  a 
forcible  resistance,  were  seized  ;  and  then  swords  were  brought 
forth  which  had  been  hidden  in  all  parts  of  the  inn.  At  this 
discovery  everything  a})peared  plain ;  Turnus  was  cast  into 
chains,  and  a  council  of  the  Latins  was  immediately  sum- 
moned amidst  great  tumult.  On  the  production  of  the  swords, 
so  violent  was  the  hatred  occasioned  against  Turnus,  that, 
without  hearing  his  defence,  he  was  put  to  death  in  a  uew^ 
fashion,  by  being  cast  into  the  fountain  of  the  Aqua  Feren- 
tina,  a  basket  filled  with  stones  being  thrown  over  him. 

c  c  1> 
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Then  Tarquin,  having  re-assembled  the  Latins  in  council, 
and  eulogised  those  who  had  visited  Turnus  with  a  punish- 
ment befitting  the  manifest  parricide  which  he  had  contem- 
plated, addressed  them  as  follows :  "  That  it  was  in  his  power 
to  act  in  pursuance  of  his  ancient  right ;  since,  as  all  the 
Latins  had  sprung  from  Alba,  they  were  included  in  the 
treaty  in  which,  as  made  by  Tullus,  the  whole  of  the  Alban 
state,  together  with  its  colonies,  had  fallen  under  the  Roman 
dominion.     But,  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  all,  he  thought  it 
better  that  that  treaty  should  be  renewed ;  so  that  the  Latins 
should  rather  participate  in  and  enjoy  the  prosperous  fortune 
of  the  Eoman  people,  than  be  always  expecting  or  suffering 
the  destruction  of  their  towns  and  the  devastation  of  their 
fields,  as  they  had  done,  first  in  the  reign  of  Ancus,  and  then 
in  the  reign  of  his  own  father  (grandfather)."     The  Latins 
were  persuaded  without  much  difficulty,  although  the  treaty 
gave  the  Eomans  the  superiority.     But  the  heads   of  the 
Latin  nation  seemed  to  side  with  and  partake  the  opinion  of 
Tarquin ;  and  Turnus  afforded  to  every  one  a  recent  example 
of  the  danger  which  he  would  incur  by  opposing  the  king. 
So  the  treaty  was  renewed  ;  and  the  younger  Latin  men  were 
directed  that,  agreeably  to  its  tenor,  they  should  assemble 
in  arms,  on  a  certain  day,  at  the  grove  of  Ferentina.     They 
met,  according  to  the  edict  of  the  Eoman  king,  from  all  the 
Latin  states;  when  Tarquin  mingled  all  the  maniples  to- 
gether, and  thus  confounded  the  Latins  with  the  Eomans,  so 
that  they  should  not  have  their  own  officers,  nor  any  secret 
command  or  peculiar  ensigns.     And  over  the  maniples,  thus 
doubled,  he  set  his  own  centurions. 

Nor  was  Tarquin  a  bad  commander  in  war,  however  unjust 
a  king  he  may  have  been  in  civil  matters.  In  this  depart- 
ment he  might  have  equalled  his  predecessors,  had  not  his 
warlike  glory  been  obscured  by  his  degeneracy  in  other 
respects.  He  it  was  who  began  the  war  with  the  Volsci, 
which  was  to  last  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  his 
time ;  and  he  took  by  assault  the  Volscian  town  of  Suessa 
Pometia.  By  the  sale  of  the  booty  taken  there  he  realized 
forty  talents  of  silver  and  gold,  which  caused  him  to  conceive 
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llic  |)I;iii  of  a  (ciiiplc  ol.Invc  dl"  Dial  iiia^Miil  iidc  wliicli  kIiouM 
Im-  \\nr(Ii\  (>r  Mil'  k\n\s,  of^od.s  and  iihh,  d  iln-  I.'nnian  cinr)}!-!', 
and  dl"  llic   majesty  of  its  Hitiiation  ;  so  In-  appinjiriatcMl  tlw! 

iintiicy  li«'  liad  capl  \i)c<l  (o  tlir  Imildiii^  (•!"  il. 

IvKMAUKs.—  'I'Ik^  Clitics  liavci  funiid  lilt  It-  or  notliiii^'  to  oljjrct  t«) 
that  jJortioH  of  llic  reign  of  llic  3'(iuii<^'t  r  'I'an|iiiii  coiitiiinc'd  in  tin- 
prccoding  narrative.  Scliwcgl«'r  remarks  :  '  "The  foreign  j)olicy  of 
Taniiiin  liad  for  its  object  tlic  sni»reniacy  over  Latiuni  ;  and  it  may 
1)0  considered  as  liistorical  that  ho  succeeded  in  converting  what 
was  hitherto  a  confederate  relationsliip  on  equal  U^ms  into  one  of 
dopondency.  lint  tho  historians  dillcr  as  to  the  means  by  wliicli 
he  accomplished  this.  Cicero  says  -  that  ho  subdued  Latium  by 
force  of  arms;  -while  Livy  (as  wo  have  seen)  says  that  he  compa-ssed 
its  subjection  through  his  connexions  with  the  nobles  of  the  Latin 
cities.  Tho  last  account  is  incomparably  the  more  credible  one. 
It  is  probable  that  be  incited  those  diHerent  nobles  to  seize  tho 
absolute  power  in  their  respective  cities,  as  he  himself  had  done  at 
Ivonie;  that  ho  aided  them  to  do  this;  and  then  by  means  of  these 
despots,  who  wore  obliged  to  look  to  him  for  support,  he  made  the 
cities  themselves  obedient  to  him.  Another  circumstance  which 
compelled  the  Latin  states  to  seek  the  leadership  of  Eome  and  to 
subordinate  themselves  to  her  was,  it  appears,  the  onward  pressure 
of  the  warlike  Yolsci :  the  same  cause  which  again  at  a  later  period, 
in  spite  of  the  equal  rights  stipulated  for  both  parties  in  the  treaty 
made  by  Sp.  Cassius,  brought  the  Latins  into  virtual  dependence 
on  l\ome. 

"  When  Pinoysius  ^  ascribes  to  the  younger  Tarquin  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Feria3  Latina%  this  is  certainly  an  error.  The  festival 
is  doubtless  as  old  as  the  Latin  League  ;  since  all  the  confederacies 
of  ancient  peoples  were  founded  on  a  community  of  worship.  That 
the  origin  of  the  festival  reaches  biick  into  hoar  antiquity  is  also 
seen  from  the  remaining  tradition,  which  ascribes  it  to  King  Faunus, 
or  to  Prisci  Latini,  or  to  a  period  immediately  following  the  death 
of  Latinus  and  ^Eneas.^  But  this  part  of  the  account  of  Pionysius 
may  be  true,  that  the  younger  Tarquin  -svas  the  first  Roman  king 
who,  as  head  of  the  League,  performed  the  usual  sacrifice." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  dispute  that  Eome  under  the 

1  Buch  xviii.  §  12.  2  Do  Eop.  ii.  24. 

3  Lib.  iv.  49.  •*  Sohol.  Bob.  in  Cic.  rianc.  \\  2r.i;. 
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younger  Tarquin  obtained  the  practical  headship  of  the  Latin 
League.  Such  a  consummation  formed  a  natural  sequel  to  the 
efforts  of  Servius  Tullius  in  the  same  direction,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  treaty  with  Carthage  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  Republic, 
and  recorded  by  Polybius,^  in  which  Rome  stipulates  for  the 
citizens  of  Laurentum,  Ardea,  Antium,  Circeii,  and  other  Latin 
cities  subject  to  her  (vtd'jkooi).  But  the  exact  forms  and  limits  of 
their  dependence  cannot  be  ascertained. 

With  the  scanty  notices  which  we  have  of  these  early  times,  we 
must,  however,  content  ourselves  with  the  bare  fact  of  Tarquin 
having  achieved  this  supremacy,  without  inquiring  too  minutely 
into  the  means  which  he  used.  We  agree  with  Schwegler  in 
thinking  that  Livy's  account  is  the  more  probable  one, — that  he 
effected  it  by  means  of  his  alliances,  and  by  the  terror  which  he 
struck  by  the  example  of  Turnus  into  those  leaders  who  were 
opposed  to  him.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  may  have  reduced 
some  of  the  outlying  Latin  cities  by  arms.  It  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful whether  Suessa  Pometia  belonged  to  the  Latins  or  the  Volscians : 
Cicero  seems  to  have  held  the  former  opinion  by  the  way  in  which 
he  relates  its  capture, — "  Nam  et  omne  Latium  hello  devicit,  et 
Suessam  Pometiam,  urbem  opulentam  refertamque,  cepit "  (De  Rep. 
ii.  24) ;  and  hence  he  may  have  been  led  to  mention  Tarquin  as 
the  conqueror  of  Latium.  And  that  all  the  Latin  cities  were  not 
reduced  peaceably  under  his  dominion  may  be  seen  from  Livy's 
narrative  of  the  siege  of  Gabii.  That  he  accomplished  his  purpose 
by  making  the  Latin  princes  tyrants  like  himself,  is  nothing  but 
an  unnecessary  and  improbable  conjecture,  made  by  Peter,^  a 
German  writer ;  nor  is  the  supposition  that  the  Yolscians  were 
then  pressing  on  the  Latins  any  better  founded. 

The  assertion  of  Dionysius  that  the  Ferise  Latinae  were  founded 
by  Tarquin  is  doubtless  erroneous  ;  and  we  may  reject  it  with  the 
less  scruple,  as  that  author  gives  a  different  account  in  another 
place.^  Dionysius  also  gives  more  details  than  are  found  in  Livy 
of  the  illegal  and  tyrannical  proceedings  of  Tarquin,  some  of  which 
may  probably  be  true  :  as  that  he  abolished  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  Servius  Tullius,  and  removed  from  the  Forum  and  destroyed 
the  brazen  tablets  on  which  his  laws  were  engraved ;  that  in  place 
of  the  census  he  restored  the  old  poll-tax ;  that  to  avoid  the  effects 
of  the  hatred  thus  occasioned  he  forbade  all  public  meetings,  even 

1  Lil).  iii.  22.  2  Gesch.  rvom.  i.  52.  3  Lib.  vi.  95. 
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tliorto  for  BtK  riti((<8  ami  frHtivals  ;  mid  by  inriinH  of  h\>'u'h  (liHcovcro<l 
ilio  (liHconttMitnl,  uiul  pimiHluid  tlicin  mivorrly,  S^c.^ 

C)n  i\w  Hiiiim  rvciits  in  thn  nij^'u  <>f  'raniuiii  Sir  (1.  ('.  Lewis 
ubsorvi's  :  -  " 'I'Iik  nttuy  of  llm  iin'i'ling  of  I.iilin  dcptiticH  in  niif- 
liciontly  credililo  (willi  tlio  oxcoptioii  jmrhnpH  of  tlio  (;oiitrivan<.e 
liy  wliicli  tliry  arc  porsuadcd  to  coinlriini  tli<  jr  collfagun,  Tunius 
llerdoiiius)  ;  but  it  appears  in  Iho  .^UKpicioiis  form  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  tlu«  orij^in  of  th(5  lu-riu'  Latina'.  'J'lio  aniicabU;  arrangement, 
moreover,  by  wliicb  'l'ar([uin  establisbes  lb(^  a.secindancy  of  Koino 
over  Lntium  is  ([uite  inconsistent  mIiIi  the  view  of  Cicero,  wlio 
describes  him  as  subduing  tlio  wliolo  of  J.atium  by  force  of  arms." 

However  credible,  therefore,  may  be  the  proceedings  of  Taniuin 
■with  the  Latin  League  ;  liowever  they  may  Ix;  corroborated  by  the 
teni)r  i>f  the  juvceding  history,  and  especially  by  the  subse(iuent 
treaty  with  Carthage, — of  which  not  a  word  is  hero  said  ;  yet 
Sir  (1.  C.  Lewis  evidently  regards  the  whole  story,  agreeably  to  his 
favt)urite  hyiu>thesis,  as  no  better  than  an  (ctiob)gical  myth.  But 
here  that  theory  breaks  down.  For  neither  Livy  nor  Cicero  says  a 
M'ord  about  this  having  been  the  origin  of  the  Ferioi  Latinai ;  while 
Dionysius,  the  only  author  wlio  does  so,  is  evidently  wrong.  And 
the  whole  passage  amounts  to  this  :  that  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  will 
accept  from  any  author  any  assertion,  however  wrong  and  impro- 
bable, provided  it  can  be  used  against  a  narrative  which  of  itself, 
and  except  for  this  assertion,  he  considers  to  be  credible.  AVhether 
this  is  a  sound  method  of  criticism  we  may  leave  the  reader  to 
determine.  Of  the  discrepancy  between  Cicero  and  Livy  we  have 
already  spoken. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  history. 

THE   SUKRENDER   OF   GABII. 

The  next  war  which  Tarqnin  undertook  lasted  longer  than 
he  had  expected.  It  was  with  the  neighbouring  city  of  Gabii, 
which  he  had  attempted  to  carry  by  a  coup  de  main  ;  and,  as 
he  had  also  been  compelled  to  raise  a  regular  siege,  he  deter- 
mined to  attack  it  by  very  iin-Eoman  arts,  by  fraud  and 
stratagem.  Wherefore,  pretending  that  he  had  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  war,  and  was  intent  only  on  founding  his  temple 
and  other  municipal  works,  he  instructed  his  son  Sextus,  the 
youngest  of  three,  to  proceed  to  Gabii  as  a  fugitive,  and  to 

1  Lib.  iv.  43.  -  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  522. 
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complain  of  tlie  intolerable  cruelty  of  his  father.  "  That  he 
was  now  diverting  his  pride  from  strangers  to  his  own  family; 
that  he  was  weary  of  the  number  even  of  his  children,  and 
was  meditating  to  make  at  home  the  same  solitude  which  he 
had  effected  in  tlie  Senate,  to  leave  no  progeny,  no  heir  to 
his  kingdom.  He  had  escaped  from  the  weapons  of  his 
father,  under  the  belief  that  he  could  find  safety  nowhere 
else  except  among  the  enemies  of  L.  Tarquinius.  For  let 
them  not  be  deceived ;  ther(i  was  a  war  in  store  for  them 
which  he  pretended  to  have  given  up ;  and  when  he  found 
an  opportunity  he  would  attack  them  unawares.  But  if  a 
suppliant  could  find  no  shelter  among  them,  he  would  wander 
all  over  Latium  ;  thence  he  would  seek  the  Volsci,  the  ^qui, 
and  the  Hernici,  till  he  amved  among  a  people  who  had 
humanity  enough  to  protect  children  against  the  cruel  and 
impious  persecutions  of  their  fathers.  And  perhaps  he  might 
find  among  them  ardour  enough  to  undertake  a  war  against 
the  proudest  of  kings  and  the  most  ferocious  of  people." 

The  Gabines,  when  they  saw  how  influenced  with  anger 
Sextus  was,  kindly  received  him  among  them.  They  bade 
him  not  wonder  that  Tarquin  should  at  last  show  himself  the 
same  to  his  children  as  he  had  been  to  his  subjects  and  to  his 
allies :  nay,  if  other  materials  were  wanting,  he  would  expend 
his  fury  upon  himself  They  expressed  a  pleasure  in  welcoming 
him,  and  doubted  not  that,  with  his  aid,  the  war  would  soon 
be  transferred  from  the  gates  of  Gabii  to  the  walls  of  Eome. 

Sextus  was  soon  admitted  into  the  public  councils  of  the 
Gabines :  wherein  he  deferred  in  all  matters  to  the  opinion  of 
the  elders,  as  having  a  better  knowledge  of  them  than  him- 
self;  except  that  he  was  always  an  advocate  for  war,  and  in 
this  department  assumed  to  himself  a  leading  part,  as  having 
a  knowledge  of  the  forces  on  both  sides,  and  being  aware  how 
hateful  was  the  king's  pride,  which  even  his  own  children 
could  not  endure,  to  the  citizens  of  Eome.  Thus  by  degrees 
he  incited  the  chief  men  of  Gabii  to  renew  the  war ;  he  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  boldest  youths  made  predatory  incur- 
sions; and,  contriving  everything  he  said  and  did  for  the 
purpose  of  deception,  so  imposed  upon  the  Gabines  that  they 
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f.^ilV('  liiiM  llic  suprciuc  ('(iiiimand  in  tin-  war.  The  iuuhh  of 
llic  jM'dplf  IiikI  IK)  conccptittii  (»r  lii.s  jdaiis  ;  and  as  in  Hcv(!nil 
trilling  aclioiis  Ix-lwccn  llir  K'niiian.s  and  (Iiibiiics  the  lattrr 
wrw  for  tlic  nmsl,  part  snjiciior,  l>olli  lii^di  and  low  In-^'an  to 
think  that  S.  Tarcpiinius  had  been  sent  them  as  a  h'a(hT  l»y 
a  special  ])r()vi(h'n('('  of  (he  i^^ods.  And  Hiich  was  the  aflcc- 
tion  wliich  lie  a('(|uir(Ml  animiL^  the  soldiers  l)y  sharin;^  their 
(huiL^^ers  and  lahnurs,  and  l»y  munilicenlly  dividiii;^  the  booty, 
that  Tanpiinins  the  lather  was  not  nioic  ])ow('iiul  at  liome 
than  his  son  at  ( Jahii. 

At  length,  therefore,  when  he  tlioni;ht  that  he  had  accpiircd 
strength  enough  for  anything  he  might  attempt,  he  sent  one 
of  his  people  to  Rome  to  ask  his  father  what  he  wished  liim 
to  do,  as  the  gods  had  favoured  his  endeavours,  so  that  lie 
had  beeome  llie  most  powerful  man  at  Oal)ii.  Tar(piin,  mis- 
trusting perhaps  the  messenger,  gave  him  no  verbal  answer; 
hut  ]>assing  into  the  garden  attaehed  to  his  house,  whither 
the  messenger  followed,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  silence, 
as  if  in  deliberation,  he  is  said  to  have  struck  off  with  his 
stick  the  tallest  poppy-heads.  At  length  the  messenger,  weary 
of  asking  and  receiving  no  reply,  returned  to  Gabii,  as  if  his 
mission  had  been  a  failure.  Here  he  related  what  he  had 
said  and  what  he  had  seen  ;  that  the  king,  either  from  anger 
or  hatred,  or  the  natural  pride  of  his  temper,  had  not  uttered 
a  single  word.  But  Sextus  understood  the  wish  of  his  father, 
and  the  command  conveyed  in  that  roundabout  and  silent 
manner.  So  he  contrived  the  death  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  city ;  some  of  whom  were  despatched  through  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  hatred  felt  towards  them,  wdiilst  others 
he  incriminated  before  the  people.  Thus  many  w^re  publicly 
executed;  whilst  others,  against  whom  no  specious  charge  could 
be  brought,  were  privately  murdered.  Some  w-ere  allowed  to 
expatriate  themselves ;  others  were  driven  into  exile :  and  the 
estates  both  of  the  banished  and  the  slain  were  alike  divided. 
Thus  the  sense  of  the  public  misfortime  was  blimted  by  the 
sw^eets  of  bribery  and  booty  and  private  advantage;  till  at 
length  the  Gabine  state,  being  thus  deprived  of  all  couiisel 
and  help,  fell  an  easy  [)rey  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  king. 
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Remarks. — On  the  preceding  narmtive  Schwegler  observes: 
"  Tarquin  founded  in  Gabii  an  hereditary  collateral  principality  for 
one  of  his  younger  sons,  just  as  the  elder  Tarquin  had  done  before 
at  Collatia.  This  account  appears  to  be  quite  worthy  of  credit, 
especially  as  other  indications  show  that  Gabii  stood,  in  very  ancient 
times,  in  near  relationship  to  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manner 
in  which  Tarquinius  is  related  to  have  got  possession  of  the  city  is 
a  complete  fable.  For  in  the  Tem2:)le  of  Sancus  at  Rome  there  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  treaty  which  Tarquin  then 
concluded  with  the  Gabines.  Over  a  wooden  shield  was  drawn  the 
hide  of  the  ox  which  had  been  sacrificed  at  the  solemn  conclusion 
of  the  treaty ;  and  on  the  hide  were  written  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  in  very  ancient  characters.  Gabii,  therefore,  came  under 
subjection  to  Tarquin  not,  as  the  tradition  represents,  by  treachery 
and  conquest,  but  through  a  formal  treaty  and  an  alliance  con- 
cluded with  the  assistance  of  Fetiales,  the  document  of  which  was 
deposited  in  a  temple.  With  enemies  who  had  been  forced  to  sur- 
render unconditionally  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  no  such 
treaty,  according  to  all  ideas  of  ancient  international  law,  would 
have  been  concluded.  It  can  be  the  less  doubtful  that  the  common 
tradition  about  tlie  subjection  of  Gabii  is  falsified,  as  the  remaining 
portions  of  it  are  manifest  inventions, — tliat  is,  plagiarisms.  The 
stratagem  of  Sextus  Tarquinius  is  that  of  Zopyrus  against  Babylon; 
and  the  counsel  which  Tarquinius  gives  his  son  by  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  the  poppies,  is  the  answer  of  the  tyrant  Thrasybulus  to 
the  tyrant  Periander."  ^ 

On  the  same  subject  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  remarks  :  "  The  inscription 
which  recorded  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Gabii,  still  extant 
in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  was  doubtless  ancient ;  but  whether  it 
named  Tarquin,  or  contained  within  itself  any  indication  of  its  date, 
is  uncertain."  ^  And  again  :  "  The  entire  account  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  Gabii  is  improbable,  with  the  borrowed  stories  of  Sextus 
Tarquinius's  self-inflicted  punishment  and  the  decapitation  of  the 
poppies ;  nor  can  the  treaty  described  by  Dionysius  be  reconciled 
with  the  fraudulent  and  forcible  means  used  by  Tarquin  for  its 
acquisition,  or  with  the  subsequent  appointment  of  his  son  as  king 
of  the  town."  ^    These  views  are  further  supported  by  the  following 

1  Herod,  iii.  154,  v.  92  ;  Polyaen.  vii.  12  ;  Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  8,  3  ; 
V.  8,  7,  &c. 

2  Credibility,  &c.  i.  p.  521.  ^  jbid.  p.  522,  scq. 
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(inotiitioii  JVoiii  Ni(<l)u)ir  :  "  ll  in  <|iiiti)  iiri])(>HHii)i<>  tluit  (laliii  h}i(iu1(1 
Imvr  fiillitn  into  tlii>  IiuikIm  nf  I  he  Iuiimhm  kiii^  hy  iri^iu-lmry.  Jiiul 
siuli  htM'H  tiio  ciLsc,  11(1  one  —  I  will  iinl  Hiiy  !><»  lyrfiiit,  but  no  novr- 
HM^ii  ill  uiilii|uity  would  linvn  ;^i-aiit(*(l  tlut  Ivoinaii  i'rancliiHo  to  tlio 
(!al)in('s,  ami  have  nparcd  tlicin  all  clniHtiHcnH'nt  }»y  tlui  Hiiour^'o 
(»t"  war.  .  .  .  'Ilio  vory  oxiatiMicr  of  a  treaty,  tlioii^'h  rt'Coiiciiablo 
with  ilio  c'A^v  of  a  Kuncndcr,  j)utH  llio  Inrcihlo  occupation  out  of 
th(^  ([iicstioii.  "  ' 

Tlic  grounds  on  wliicli  Scliwrglcr  inlri-H  a  near  connexion  Ixitwct-n 
Ivonio  and  (Jabii  in  very  ancient  times  are,  ilrHt,  the  following 
passaj^e  in  Varro  :  "  Ht  nostri  Au^MircH  publici  diHserunt,  agrorum 
sunt  {.genera  ([uiiuiuo,  Konianus,  (labinue,  Peregrinus,  HoKticus, 
InccM'tus.  Ivomanus  diciua,  nnd(5  K'onia,  a  iiomtdo.  (labinuR  al) 
opjuiU)  (Jabis.  Poregrinus  ager  i)acatus,  (pii  extra  Romanuni  et 
(^labinuni,  ([uod  uno  modo  in  his  secuntur  auspicia.  J)ictu.s  perc- 
grinus,  a  per<j;endo,  id  est  a  progrodiendo ;  co  enim  ex  agro  Iloniano 
prinunu  progrediebantur.  (j)uocirca  (labinus  (luoijue  peregrinus, 
sod  i|uod  auspicia  liabot  singularia,  ab  rclicjiio  discretua.  llosticus 
d ictus  ab  hostibus.  lucertus  id  ivger,  qui  de  liis  quatuor  (^ui  sit, 
ignoiatur."  ^ 

'riu>  second  inference  is  drawn  from  the  modo  of  dress  called 
the  Cinctiis  Gabhius,  adopted  by  the  Ivomans. 

Tho  main  proof  of  tho  Koman  connexion  with  rial)ii  is  the 
treaty.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  about  the  existence  of 
tliis  treaty.  Dionysius  mentions  it  as  extant  in  his  time  in  the 
Temple  of  Sancus ;  and  as  he  describes  not  only  the  substance  and 
form  of  the  materials  on  which  it  was  written,  but  also  the  archaic 
character  of  the  letters, '^  he  must  have  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes. 
The  existence  of  the  treaty  is  also  conhrmed  by  Horace,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  it  was  made  during  the  time  of  the  lingSf  and  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus  was  the  last  of  them  : 

Fcedera  rcgum 
Yel  Gabiis  vel  cum  riis  teqiTata  Sabinis. " 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  ohjection,  therefore,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  treaty  "  named  Tarquin,  or  contained  within  itself  any  indi- 
cation of  its  date,"  is  nothing  hut  a  captious  and  unreasonable 
scepticism ;   especially  as  the  possibihty  of  such  treaties  at  the 

^  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  512.  2  Ling.  Lat.  v.  33. 

3  'Ypdjxi.Laaiv  dpx°-^'^^^^  ^TriycypaiJ.fj.di'ri,  iv.  08.  "*   Epp.  ii.  1,  23. 
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period  in  question  is  confirmed  by  that  already  mentioned  between 
Eome  and  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the  Kepublic ;  the  terms 
of  which  are  given  by  Polybius,  and  which  no  fair  criticism  can 
succeed  in  explaining  away. 

Neither  is  there  any  force  in  the  same  writer's  objection,  though 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Niebuhr,  that,  if  the  Gabines  had 
been  reduced  by  force  or  fraud,  no  treaty  would  have  been  granted 
to  them,  nor  would  they  have  been  admitted  to  Eoman  citizenship. 
For  that  treaties  were  accorded  to  the  conquered  we  learn  from 
Livy :  "  Esse  autem  tria  genera  foederum.  .  .  .  Unum  quum  hello 
victis  dicerentur  leges,"  &c.^  And  the  assertion  of  Niebuhr,  that 
no  sovereign  in  antiquity  would  have  granted  the  Roman  franchise 
to  the  Gabines,  and  have  spared  them  all  chastisement  of  the 
scourge  of  war,  is  so  flatly  contradicted,  as  the  reader  will  have 
already  seen,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  history  under  the  Kings, 
and  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Roman  policy,  that,  had  we  not  known  the  source  from  which  it 
proceeds,  we  should  have  ascribed  it  rather  to  a  mere  tyro  than  to 
a  great  and  profound  historian. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  fact  of  the  connexion  of  Gabii 
with  Rome  needs  not  any  collateral  support  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  passage  in  Yarro  quoted  by  Schwegler,  or  the  inference 
from  the  Gabine  cincture.  By  the  last  method,  indeed,  we  might 
as  readily  prove  a  close  political  connexion  between  London  and 
Paris,  because  Londoners  sometimes  wear  French  gloves  or  hats. 
The  circumstance  that  the  Ager  Gabinus  is  mentioned  with  the 
Roman  as  a  distinct  field  of  augury  is  more  to  the  purpose,  if  we 
could  be  quite  certain  of  Varro's  meaning  in  the  word  singularia  ; 
for  he  may  mean  either  separate  and  distinct,  or  of  a  pecuHar  kind. 
But  in  either  case  we  do  not  see  how  the  passage  can  be  made  to 
support  an  inference  of  Schwegler's,  after  Miiller,'^  that  the  Romans 
received  from  Gabii  their  augural  rites  j  founded  apparently  on  an 
obscure  tradition  that  Romulus  and  Remus  were  educated  there. 

The  fact  of  a  connexion  between  Rome  and  Gabii  in  the  time 
of  King  Tarquin  the  Proud  being  thus  established  on  the  best  pos- 
sible evidence  in  a  matter  of  such  high  antiquity,  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  eff'ected  is  of  less  importance,  or  whether  the  historians 
in  relating  it  have  added  embellishments  of  their  own.  These 
historians  are  considered  to  have  been  very  ingenious  inventors, 

1  Lib.  xxxiv.  57.  ^  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  399  ;  Miillcr,  Etr.  ii.  121. 
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and  cuiMildo  lor  iiiMlan«M\  riM  in  (lio  caaoof  HomtiuH — of  intorwMT- 
iii^  Homo  luiir (In/on  iiioiiuiiMMitH  of  tito  inost  (liilrront  Hortn  iiit4>  ono 
<'<)iiui«rUHl  Htory  ;  yvi  licrr  tlicy  mipciir  only  an  Htu|n'<l  iirnl  lmn-fa<:4Ml 
I>la;;iarists.  'I'Ik^  ^^toiiikI  on  wliii^li  hucIi  acniHationH  aro  ioiindnl  jm 
tliat  it  i.s  iuipossihli^  for  an  event  c^vcr  to  Inivo  n*|H*at<'(l  itwclf ;  an<l 
lliat  tlii'ii  Ion"  the  second  story  niUHt  nf(;oHHariIy  be  a  fiction.  lUit 
even  ir  no  precedent  can  ]>o  found  for  a  story,  it  is  equally  liable  U) 
bo  condemned.  Thus,  for  instance,  Sir  (1.  C.  I^ewin  rej(!ctH  the 
account  of  tlm  manner  in  wliicli  Taniuin  (!llcct<!d  the  destruction  of 
'rurnus  llerdonius,  tlioui^di  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  lias  a  protf)- 
typo.  However,  all  that  we  are  contendinj.^  for  on  Ixlialf  of  tliis 
early  history  is  the  truth  of  the  main  outlines  ;  the  reality  of  the 
kinj^'s,  their  order  of  succession,  and  the  historical  nature  of  tlie 
l>rincipal  events  of  their  reif;ns.  That  some  of  the  details  liavo 
been  now  and  then  amplified  or  embellished  is  very  possible  ;  (;ven 
modern  history  may  not  always  ])e  free  from  a  char;;!'  like  this  ; 
but  it  affords  no  ground  for  condemning  the  entire  narrative  in  a 
mass. 

Tlie  history  then  proceeds  as  follows. 


PEACE  WITH  THE  yEQUI  AND  TUSCANS  —  BUILDING  OF  THE 
CAPITOLINE  TEMPLE,  ETC.  —  COLONIES  OF  CIRCEII  AND 
SIGN  I  A. 

Gabii  liavinp:  boon  tlius  reduced,  Tarquin  concluded  a  peace 
Avitli  the  ^-Equi,  and  renewed  the  treaty  with  the  Tuscans. 
Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  the  city;  wherein 
his  first  care  was  to  erect  on  ]Mons  Tarpeius  a  temple  of 
Jupiter,  that  might  be  to  posterity  a  monument  of  his  reign 
and  his  name  ;  and  that  it  might  be  remembered  as  the  work 
of  the  two  Tarquius, — vowed  by  the  father  and  accomplished 
by  the  son  (grandson).  And  that  the  whole  area  set  apart  to 
Jove,  as  well  as  the  temple  that  was  to  be  built,  might  be 
consecrated  solely  to  him,  and  freed  from  the  worship  of  other 
deities,  he  resolved  to  exaugurate  some  fanes  and  chapels 
which  had  been  vowed  by  King  Tatius  during  his  struggle 
with  Komulus,  and  had  afterwards  been  there  consecrated 
and  inaugurated.     It  is  related  that,  at  the  very  commence- 
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ment  of  the  undertaking,  the  divine  will  of  the  gods  inclined 
them  to  indicate  the  future  strength  of  the  empire.  For  the 
auguries  were  favourable  to  the  exauguration  of  all  the  other 
fanes  except  that  of  Terminus  ;  an  omen  and  augury  which 
was  interpreted  to  mean  that  Terminus  not  having  been  re- 
moved from  his  place,  and  he  alone  of  all  the  gods  not  having 
been  evoked  from  his  consecrated  boundaries,  portended  the 
firmness  and  stability  of  the  Eoman  state.  After  the  accept- 
ance of  this  augury  of  perpetuity,  another  prodigy  followed, 
portending  the  magnitude  of  the  empire.  Those  who  were 
digging  the  foundations  of  the  temple  are  said  to  have  found 
a  human  head  with  the  face  perfect ;  an  apparition  which 
unambiguously  portended  that  this  spot  would  be  the  citadel 
of  empire  and  the  head  of  affairs  :  an  interpretation  given 
not  only  by  the  soothsayers  who  were  in  the  city,  but  also  by 
those  who  had  been  sent  for  from  Etruria  to  consult  about 
the  omen.  By  these  prodigies  the  king's  mind  was  incited  to 
spare  no  expense ;  and  hence  the  spoils  taken  at  Pometia, 
which  had  been  set  apart  to  complete  the  whole  building, 
hardly  sufficed  to  lay  the  foundations,  of  it.  This  it  is  that 
inclines  me  to  believe  Fabius  rather  than  Piso — besides  that 
Fabius  is  the  older  author — who  writes  that  only  forty  talents 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  work  ;  while  Piso  says  that  it 
w^as  40,000  pounds'  weight  of  silver ;  a  sum  of  money  which 
could  not  be  expected  from  the  spoils  of  one  city,  such  as 
cities  then  were,  and  which  would  surely  have  been  more  than 
enough  for  the  foundations  even  of  so  magnificent  a  work 
as  this. 

Tarquin  being  thus  intent  upon  finishing  the  temple,  not 
only  sent  for  workmen  from  all  parts  of  Etruria,  whom  he 
paid  with  the  public  money,  but  also  compelled  the  plebeians 
to  labour  at  it.  These  were  also  liable  in  addition  to  military 
duties  ;  yet  they  were  less  annoyed  at  being  compelled  to 
build  with  their  own  hands  the  temples  of  the  gods  than  at 
their  labour  being  afterwards  transferred  to  works  of  less 
magnificence,  yet  more  laborious ;  as  the  making  of  fori  in 
the  Circus,  and  excavating  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  receptacle 
of  all  the  sewage  of  the  city :  which  two  works  are  hardly 
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iM|imll(M|  ill  iim^uilij  Tint'  1>V  tlmsc  <»1'  lln-  jnc  cut  dav.  I»iit, 
tlmii^li  'rai(|uin  Urpl  llic  pcdplc  ('iii]ilny((|  at  tlh-Hu  works, 
tluTf  was  still  a  smjktIIiioiis  iimlliliidr  thai  Ik-  ((.uM  not  iis««, 
ami  who  sct'iiicd  to  Im-  diily  a  lnirthcii.  lie  (Ictcriniiu'd, 
tlicrclorc.  to  cinidoy  tlit'iii  in  cxtciidiii;;  tlir  boundaries  of  the; 
(Miniirc,  and  siiil  I  hem  as  cohmisls  to  Si;^Miia  and  Circcii, 
whcic,  as  IVoiilicr  j;aiTi.son.s,  they  niij^dit  sv.YVO  to  protect  Roiiio 
both  by  hind  and  sea. 

Rk.makks. — 'I'lin  account  of  'runjuiii  liaviiif,'  r('(bic(ul  to  Hiil)jftc,ti(jn 
thti  whole  of  Laliiiiii  is  corrohoiuted  by  the  facts  of  liin  liaviii;^ 
founded  thi)  coh)ni('s  of  Si^iiia  and  (.'ir(;cii;  ono  of  which  lies  a 
good  way  inland  in  that  country,  wliih;  tlic  other,  ( 'irccii,  is  ahnost 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  its  coast,  if  considcrc«l  as  bounded  by 
the  Volseians.  A  further  corroboration  are  his  wars  with  the  yl'(iui 
and  Volaci,  nations  that  dwelt  on  the  frontiers  of  J^atium,  and  witli 
whom  he  couUl  have  had  no  concern,  had  not  Latium  been  previ- 
ously reduced.  Thtse  wars  are  merely  hinted  at  by  the  historians; 
that  indeed  with  the  ^luiui  can  only  be  inferred  from  Livy's  men- 
tioning the  peace  that  Tarquin  made  Avith  them, — a  proof  how 
meagre  were  the  accoiuits  of  these  early  times  that  had  been 
preserved. 

On  this  subject  Schwegler  observes  :^  "Eespecting  the  extension 
of  TarquLii's  dominion  we  possess  a  remarkable  archival  document 
in  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  between  Ivome  and  Carthago 
in  the  lirst  year  of  the  ixepublic,  under  the  consulship  of  Junius 
Ih'utus  and  Mai'cus  Iloratius.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were 
as  follows  :  The  Romans  and  their  confederates  were  not  to  sail, 
south  or  east,  beyond  the  Fulcrum  Promontorium,^  except  com- 
pelled by  weather  or  enemies ;  aiul  in  this  case  to  make  only  the 
most  necessary  purchases,  and  depart  after  a  stay  of  not  more  than 
live  days.  But  to  the  west  of  that  promontory  they  might  traffic 
freely,  in  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  that  part  of  Sicily  subject  to  the 
Carthaginians.  The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand,  pledge 
themselves  to  abstain  from  injuring  the  people  of  Ardea,  Antium, 
Laurentum,  Circeii,  Terracina,  and  the  rest  of  the  Latins,  so  far  as 
they  may  be  subject  to  the  Eomans  ;  and  if  any  of  the  Latins  were 
not  so  subject,  to  refrain  from  attacking  their  cities ;  or  if  they 

^  I'ucli  xviii.  §  13.  ^  Now  Cape  Farina  in  Africa. 
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should  conquer  one  of  them,  to  deliver  it  over  unharmed  to  the 
Romans  ;  and  lastly,  not  to  erect  any  fortresses  in  Latium.  Under 
these  conditions  there  shall  be  friendship  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  including  their  allies  on  both  sides. 

"  This  document,  the  genuineness  of  which  cannot  be  justly 
doubted,  throws  an  unexpected  light  on  the  relations  of  Rome  at 
that  time ;  but  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  not  favourable  to  the 
traditional  history. 

"  For,  first,  Rome  appears  in  it  as  the  political  head  of  Latium,  as 
it  publicly  stipulates  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Latin  people ;  and 
then  as  mistress  of  the  coast  from  Ostia  to  Terracina.  That  she 
was  the  head  of  Latium  we  know  from  the  common  tradition,  but 
not  that  she  was  mistress  of  the  coast.  Circeii,  indeed,  is  named 
by  the  historians  as  a  colony  founded  by  the  younger  Tarquin  ; 
and  the  fortifying  of  so  distant  a  point  leads  to  an  inference  of 
the  extent,  as  well  as  the  maritime  importance,  of  the  Tarquinian 
kingdom.  But  when  the  treaty  names  also  Ardea,  Antium,  Ter- 
racina, Laurentum,  as  cities  subject  to  Rome,  the  common  tradition 
knows  nothing  of  this.  Ardea,  especially,  according  to  this  tradi- 
tion, is  being  besieged  by  Tarquin  when  the  revolution  breaks  out 
in  Rome :  on  which  the  Republic,  it  is  said,  abandons  the  siege, 
and  concludes  a  fifteen  years'  armistice  with  the  city ;  which  conse- 
quently is  all  a  fiction.  And  Antium  is  enumerated  by  Dionysius 
among  the  Volscian  peoples  who  take  part  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris  founded  by  Tarquin  :  while  according  to  the  treaty  Antium 
at  that  time  was  not  a  Volscian  but  a  Latin  city ;  not  a  free  member 
of  the  Latin  League,  but  subject  to  Rome.  In  short,  the  treaty 
gives  us  quite  a  difi'erent  idea  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the 
Tarquinian  kingdom  from  the  common  tradition  ;  it  shows  what  a 
splendid  legacy  the  young  Republic  had  received  from  the  monarchy, 
but  very  quickly  lost. 

"  Further,  we  see  from  the  commercial  treaty  in  question  that 
the  Romans  under  the  last  kings  had  a  very  extensive  maritime 
commerce.  But  of  this  also  the  common  tradition  says  not  a  word : 
we  could  never  have  guessed  from  it  that  two  centuries  and  a  half 
before  the  First  Punic  War  Roman  merchant  vessels  visited  Africa 
and  Sicily.  In  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Republic,  at  least,  we 
find  no  traces  of  maritime  commerce.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  reverse  is  connected  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Tarquinian 
dynasty.     The  maritime  commerce  pursued  by  the  Romans  under 
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tin*  riinjuinH  was  rloMrly  (•Diiiu'ctod  with  llio  Mpirit  iiinl  llio  civilum- 
ti(Mi  of  tlmt  iniiotl  :  it  |»iiv(m1  tlm  wiiy  for  Unit  (intciuii  inlluniro 
wliicli  nppiarH  vrry  pnnuiiu'iiily  at  tlmt  cikmIi  ;  it  pmimittMl  that 
spirit  t>t' (Mili^'htomiirnt,  of  rrli^'ioUH  an<l  polili'-al  imii»vati<»ii,  wliir.h 
characttrisrs  iho  tiiins  of  thn  hist  tlin'f  kiu^'H.  Hut,  for  th<i  Htiino 
nmsons,  it  acconliMl  ill  with  tho  sjiirit  and  tho  reactionary  policy  of 
Ihi'  luliii^'  families  which  siiccciHicd  in  the  place  of  the  monarchy; 
an«l  wo  may  conjccturo  that  llu^  ruling'  onh-r  imlustricmsly  cndca- 
vourod  to  limit  it,  and  to  hiin^,'  the  old  agricultural  system  again 
exclusively  into  vogue." 

The  above  criticism  is  not  remark. ihle  for  vigour  and  consistency; 
and  indeed  the  last  sentences  go  a  great  way  to  overthrow  all  that 
has  been  said  lu'fore. 

Schwegler  admits  the  genuineness  of  the  Carthaginian  treaty, 
and  that  it  tlir«)ws  an  unexpected  light  on  the  relations  of  J^onie  at 
that  time,  hut  asserts  that  it  is  not  favourable  to  the  traditional 
liistory.  But  if  we  examine  what  is  meant  here  by  "  the  traditional 
history,"  wo  find  that  it  is  only  some  passages  in  Dionysius  which 
are  not  found  in  the  Latin  authors.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
common  tradition  represents  Home  as  at  that  time  the  head  of 
Latium  ;  and  in  this,  which  is  the  main  circumstance,  it  is  in  per- 
fect accord  with  the  treaty.  Then  it  is  objected  that  tradition  does 
not  represent  her  as  mistress  of  the  coast.  But  if  she  was  the 
head  of  Latium,  would  not  that  include  the  coast  of  Latium  ?  And 
does  not  Schwegler  almost  entirely  demolish  his  own  argument 
when  he  admits  that  the  fortifying  of  so  distant  a  point  as  Circeii 
argues  a  kingdom  of  maritime  importance  I 

Objections  like  these  spriug  from  the  unreasonable  expectation 
of  tinding  all  the  details  of  the  history  of  these  early  times  worked 
out  with  the  same  minuteness  and  accuracy  as  in  recent  history. 
We  must  be  content  if  we  find  the  great  leading  outlines  confirmed, 
which  in  this  case  they  are,  by  a  formal  and  authentic  document. 

Ardea  was  doubtless  being  besieged  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings ;  we  learn  this  from  Livy  as  well  as  Dionysius  :  but 
the  account  of  the  fifteen  years'  truce,  which,  if  true,  would  have 
excluded  it  from  being  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  is  found  only  in 
Dionysius  ; ^  and  therefore  if,  as  it  would  appear,  this  is  ''all  a 
fiction,"  Dionysius  must  bear  the  blame  of  being  the  author  of  ic. 
We  can  only  conclude  that,  if  Ardea  was  not  actually  captured, 

1  Lib.  iv.  85. 
1)  D 
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there  must  have  been  a  treaty  with  Eome  instead  of  a  truce.  In 
a  note,  however,  Schwegler  admits  that  Floras  ^  and  Orosius  ^  men- 
tion Ardea  among  the  towns  of  Latium  captured  by  Tarquin  :  yet 
he  arbitrarily  rejects  their  account  as  inaccurate,  though  it  is  colla- 
terally confirmed  by  the  treaty,  and  prefers  to  it  that  of  Dionysius, 
hardly  a  better  authority,  though  at  variance  with  the  treaty.  It 
is  easy  to  see  the  motive  for  this  perverse  criticism  ;  the  account  of 
Dionysius  lends  a  handle  to  impugn  the  history. 

Still  more  captious  and  uncritical  are  Schwegler's  remarks  about 
Antium.  That  city,  as  ISI^iebuhr  and  others  have  shown,^  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians  till  long  after  this  period  ;  and 
Dionysius,  therefore,  is  mistaken  in  representing  it  as  a  Yolscian 
city  in  the  time  of  Tarquin.  And  indeed  it  is  manifest  that,  if 
Tarquin  had  extended  his  rule  to  Circeii  and  Terracina,  Antium, 
which  lies  midway  between  Circeii  and  Eome,  could  hardly  have 
been  Volscian. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Schwegler's  conclusion,  that 
the  treaty  gives  us  quite  a  different  idea  of  the  extent  and  power 
of  the  Tarquinian  kingdom  from  the  common  tradition  :  on  the 
contrary,  we  think  that  the  treaty  very  strongly  corroborates  the 
tradition ;  adding  to  it  at  the  same  time  a  few  facts  and  inferences 
which  the  necessaiy  meagreness  of  the  tradition  had  not  supplied. 

Among  these  additions  by  far  the  most  important  and  valuable 
is  the  fact  that  Rome  must  have  then  enjoyed  an  extensive  maritime 
commerce.  And  Schwegler  allows  that  '*  "  AVe  know  from  other 
sources  that  the  rest  of  tlie  towns  mentioned  in  the  treaty  enjoyed 
a  maritime  commerce  at  a  very  early  period.  Aricia  had,  according 
to  Dionysius  (vii.  6),  numerous  merchant  vessels  ;  and  its  connexion 
with  Cumae  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  more  specially  engaged 
in  trade  with  the  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia.  Ardea  had  connexions 
with  Sicily  and  Saguntum,  which  it  is  said  to  have  partly  colonized 
(Liv.  xxi.  7) ;  and  its  great  wealth  (Liv.  i.  57,  Dionys.  iv.  64)  was 
derived  probably  from  its  commerce.  Antium  exercised  piracy  in 
conjunction  with  the  Tyrrhenians  (Strab.  v.  3,  5) ;  and  its  galleys 
and  navigation  are  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  the  subsequent 
reduction  of  the  town  "  (b.c.  335). 

From  these  facts  we  are  justified  in  making  a  still  wider  induc- 

1  Lib.  i.  75.  2  Lib.  :i  4. 

'^  See  Mr.  Buubury's  article  Antium,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Anc.  Geogi-aphy. 

4  S.  792.  Aura. 
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lion.  It  is  iiiipoMHihlr  lliat  n  juMiplu  who  nnjoyid  ho  oxtpiiftive  a 
ooiniinM'co  as  '\a  hIiowii  I»\  tin*  irr('rni)^'ii})l«  fvitlonro  of  tliiii  treaty 
oould  have  boon  mo  Hoini  iiaihaiuus  aii<l  illit«*rat«!  (ih  it  jtlofiHCH  tlio 
Hct'ptical  ciilicM  to  ropiTHont  tliriii.  Maritiiiio  coiiiiihtci)  in  a  lato 
IH'cmIucI  of  civili/atioii,  and  oonlrilmtoH  Htill  t'urthor  to  oxtoiid  it. 
It.  iniplios  at  N-asl  a  kiiowlod^'o  of  writing  and  aritlmn'tic  ;  and  tlio 
l\onuins  tliorolbro  could  not  liavo  })oon  ntill  witlmut  tlio  exerc^ific  of 
Mioso  usol'ul  arts  in  tlic  tinic  (»!'  'riii«|uin,  cxccjjt  tor  a  IVw  nionn- 
niontal  pnrposoH,  as  insiiiptions  on  public  l)uildin^s,  tn-aticn,  and  so 
tbrtb,  as  Schwoglcr  thinks  tit  to  assort.^ 

Inirthor,  a  conimorco  so  extonsive  as  tliat  indicatotl  by  the  treaty 
in  (juoation  could  not  liavo  boon  tho  product  of  a  few  years,  but  of 
at  least  a  century  or  two.  And  tlie  lirst  dovoloponiont  of  it  may 
bo  traced,  as  wo  have  aluvidy  remarked,  to  tlie  founchitiun  ol  U>tia 
by  Ancus  ^Iar<'ins.  This  carries  us  up  to  a  century  or  so  from 
the  foundation  of  Konie.  i5ut  how  improbable  the  opinion  that  a 
people  of  this  sort,  that  had  executed  the  great  public  works  then 
extant  at  Konie,  should  have  forgotten,  or  left  unrecunled,  all  tiio 
particulars  c>f  it^s  history  ! 

AW^  agree  with  Schwegler  in  thinking  that  Home  owed  a  great 
deal  to  her  kings,  and  especially  to  the  last  three  kings.  And 
though  the  last  Tarquin  may  have  been  a  tyrant,  he  was,  like 
Borgia,  no  bad  political  ruler.  The  regal  period  at  Kome  was  a 
period  of  nmch  more  enlightenment  and  civilization  than  the 
century  or  tw^o  which  followed  its  termination.  This  comparative 
decay  is  indicated  by  the  loss  of  her  maritime  commerce,  of  her 
dominion  over  Latium,  and  by  the  little  improvement  that  took  place 
in  the  city  itself;  which  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  magnificent 
works  of  the  Tarquins.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  there  were  no  public  works  undertaken  at 
Rome  before  the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  in  B.C.  312, 
which  can  for  an  instant  be  compared  to  the  Capitoline  Temple,  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  and  the  Circus  ;  or  even  perhaps  to  the  Curia  of 
Tullus  Hostilius.  It  is  for  the  historian  of  the  early  Eepublic  to 
trace  the  causes  of  this  retrograde  movement.  A  few  of  them  are 
obvious  enough  ;  as  the  war  waged  against  Rome  by  Tarquin  with 
the  aid  of  Porsena,  and  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  It 
may  also  have  been  partly  owing,  as  Schwegler  suggests,  to  the 
reactionary  spirit  of  the  great  families,  their  ambition  and  mutual 

1  B.  i.  S   36. 
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jealousies,  and  their  contempt  for  and  hatred  of  the  higher  class  of 
plebeians,  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  commerce.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  these  feelings  had  full  scope  for  their 
display,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

With  regard  to  the  works  constructed  by  the  Tarquins  Scbwegler 
remarks  :  ^  "  The  Capitoline  Temple  stands  at  the  head  of  them. 
As  in  most  of  the  undertakings  of  the  Tarquinian  epoch,  tradition 
assigns  a  share  in  this  building  to  both  the  Tarquins  ;  ascribing  to 
the  father  the  laying  of  the  foundation  and  preparation  of  the 
ground,  to  the  son  the  completion  of  the  building.  If  we  consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and  the  extent  of  the  necessary 
substructions,  it  must  at  all  events  appear  probable  that  so  enormous 
a  structure  was  the  work  of  several  generations ;  if  even  the  reign 
of  Servius  Tullius  did  not  stand  between,  during  which  no  progress 
was  made.  Hence  we  see  that  the  old  tradition  ascribes  the  build- 
ing merely  to  the  Tarquins,  with  whose  names  and  endeavours  it 
is  so  intimately  associated,  without  more  accurately  distinguishing 
between  father  and  son. 

"  The  prodigies  which  are  said  to  have  presented  themselves 
during  the  building  of  the  temple  show  how  much  importance 
tradition,  even  at  an  early  period,  ascribed  to  it.  In  explanation 
of  them  we  may  remark  what  follows.  The  finding  of  the  human 
head  is  an  etymological  myth  derived  from  the  name  of  the  hill. 
This  name  Gapitolium — that  is,  Capitulum — signifies  simply  a  hill- 
top, which  forms  the  head  (that  is,  the  citadel)  of  the  town  {caput 
urbis).  The  interpretation  of  this  prodigy  by  the  future  Eoman 
empire  of  the  world  appears  to  be  ancient ;  perhaps  the  Sibyl- 
line oracles,  which  contained  such  prophecies  of  future  universal 
dominion,  gave  occasion  to  it.  The  second  prodigy,  the  refusal  of 
Terminus  to  remove  from  his  place,  is  an  etiological  myth.  In  the 
cell  of  Jupiter  was  a  stone  resembling  a  boundary  stone;  probably 
the  original  symbol  of  the  god  as  Jupiter  Lapis.  Later  generations 
saw  in  this  stone  a  Terminus  ;  and  thus  arose  the  tradition  that 
Terminus,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  give  place  to  Jupiter, 
was  enclosed  in  his  cell.  To  this  Terminus  the  later  tradition 
referred  the  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  cell  of  Jupiter ;  for  sacrifices 
to  Terminus  were  to  be  performed  in  the  open  air.^  But  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  mistake.  The  reason  for  this  opening  in  the  roof  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  very  being  of  Jupiter,  as  god  of  heaven. 

1  Buch  xviii.  §  14.  «  Serv.  Mn.  ix.  448  ;  Lact.  Inst.  i.  29,  40. 
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l?('Hi<l<«M  Tormiims,  .luviiilaH  in  alno  Hoin«<tim«'H  iminrMl  tm  a  <l«ity  tlmt 
woiiM  Mot  <;ivc  [iliicn  fDi-  t)it>  ( 'apilolinn  'J'riiijilc  ;  liul  thJH  tniditioii 
Ih  ovidt'iitly  an  allr^'ory.  It  is  also  of  later  (uif^'in  ;  tlic  worHhiji 
of  .luvt'iitas  liaviii;^'  been  lirsi  iiitrodiiccMl  into  tin*  rcli^'ion  of  the 
liomaus  tlirou;;li  the  Sihylliin'  hooks.  'JIiuh,  according  to  Livy 
(xxi.  (12),  )i  li'ctistcrniuin  wan  prepared  for  iluvcntjus  (Ilcbo)  in  tho 
year,  r).'Ui,  according  to  tlic  Siliylline  books,  in  connexion  witli  a 
j)roce8sion  to  the  Tenijilo  of  Jlercules,  to  whom,  according  to  the 
n'h'gious  l)clief  of  tlie  (Ireeks,  lle])e  was  married." 

h  can  lianlly  be  said  that  tradition  does  not  distinguish  between 
father  and  son,  or  rather  grandson,  wlien  it  phiinly  tells  us  that  tho 
temple  was  vowed  and  the  area  for  its  foundation  prepared  by  the 
elder  'Janiuin,  and  that  the  building  was  comi)leted,  or  very  nearly 
so,  by  the  yt)unger  Tanpiin.  'J'hc  exact  steps  in  the  process  it  is 
impossible  now  to  trace  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so,  as  there  cannot 
bo  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  main  facts  of  the  tradition  are  true. 

We  ai)andon  all  the  j)rodigies  connected  with  the  temi)le,  and 
we  believe  that  Schwegler  has  properly  explained  the  etymology  of 
the  word  Capitolium.  AVe  think,  however,  that  there  was  really  a 
stone  representing  the  god  Terminus,  and  not  Jupiter  Lapis,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  temple.  Our  reason  for  thinking  so  is  that 
Ovid,  who  lived  within  live  minutes'  walk  of  the  temple,  describes 
it  as  existing  in  his  time  : 

'*  Terminus,  ut  vctercs  memorant,  inventus  in  cede 

Kcstitit,  ct  niagno  cum  Jove  templa  tenet. 
Nunc  quoquc,  se  supra  ne  quid  nisi  sidera  cornet, 

Exiguum  templi  teeta  foramen  halient. 
Termine,  post  iUud,  levitas  tibi  libera  non  est ; 

Qua  positus  fueris  in  statione,  mane. "  i 

!Now  Ovid  was  more  likely  to  know  than  anybody  at  the  present 
time  can  be  whether  the  stone  in  Jupiter's  cell  was  meant  for  that 
deity  or  for  Terminus ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  "mistake" 
lies  on  the  side  of  Schwegler  than  on  his.  How  Terminus  got 
there,  and  whether  it  was  an  augural  trick,  is  another  question  j 
we  are  only  concerned  for  the  fact.  But  even  on  this  point  the 
"  old  tradition"  is  consistent  with  itself;  for  we  have  already  seen  ^ 
that  a  shrine  had  been  dedicated  to  Terminus  by  E^ng  Tatius. 
That  there  was  also  an  aperture  in  the  roof  of  Dius  Pidius,^  or 
tSancus,  proves  nothing.      Jupiter,  under  this  form  or  appellation, 

^  Fast.  ii.  G67,  seqq.         '^  Above,  ]•.  1(50.         ^  Varr.  Ling.  Lat.  v.  O'b". 
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was  peculiarly  appealed  to  by  the  Romans  in  their  oaths — which 
were  to  be  taken  in  the  open  air — as  we  see  by  the  common  exclama- 
tion, "  raediiis  fidius."  But  this  concerns  not  the  Capitoline  Jupiter, 
nor  excludes  the  necessity  for  an  aperture  in  the  Capitoline  Temple 
for  the  sake  of  Terminus,  who  was  also  to  be  worshipped  in  the 
open  air.^  And  the  passage  of  Ovid  shows,  by  the  way,  that  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  was  not  hypaethral.  Into  the 
question  about  Juventas  we  need  not  enter. 

The  Capitoline  Temple  is  not  only  in  itself  the  most  striking  and 
authentic  monument  and  record  of  the  Tarquinian  dynasty,  but  it 
also  affords  collateral  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  other  kings.  For 
in  front  of  it  stood  their  statues,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  that  of 
Junius  Brutus,  who  expelled  them.  It  is  certain  that  these  statues 
existed  there  before  the  time  of  the  empire :  for  it  was  among 
them  that  Gracchus  was  slain  ;  -  and  Julius  Caesar  caused  his  own 
statue  to  be  placed  amidst  them, — an  act  which,  among  others, 
naturally  created  a  suspicion  tliat  he  was  aiming  at  the  regal 
power.^  Tlie  hatred  entertained  during  the  republican  times  of 
Kome  against  the  very  name  of  king  is  so  notorious  that  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  their  statues  could  have  been  erected 
by  republican  hands ;  and  the  only  inference  is  that  they  must 
have  been  set  up  by  the  last  Tarquin  when  he  completed  the 
Capitol.  This  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Pliny; 
who  regarded  them  as  genuine  relics  of  antiquity,  since  he  appeals 
to  them  as  a  test  respecting  the  ancient  custom  of  wearing  rings, 
and  observes  that  only  the  statues  of  Numa  and  Servius  Tullius 
had  rings,  and  that  they  were  on  the  third  finger,  or  that  next  to 
the  little  finger.^  Now  it  is  incredible  that,  even  had  there  been 
no  written  records  in  those  times,  the  memory  of  preceding  kings 
should  have  perished  in  about  two  centuries  from  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy,  or  that  even  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  obtained 
the  throne  not  much  more  than  a  century  after  that  event,  should 

^  "  Terminus,  quo  loco  colebatur,  super  eum  foramen  patebat  in  tecto,  quod 
nefas  esse  putarent  Terminum  intra  tectum  consistere." — Paul.  Diac.  p.  368, 
Terminus.  2  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  16. 

3  Suet.  Cfes.  76,  80  ;  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  45. 

*  "  Nullum  (annulum)  habet  liomuli  in  CajDitolio  statua,  nee  prseter 
Numse  Serviique  TuUii  alia,  ac  ne  Lucii  quidem  Bruti.  Hoc  in  Tarquiniis 
maxime  miror,  quorum  a  Gr?ecia  fuit  origo,"  &c. — H.  N.  xxxiii.  4,  2. 
"  Singulis  primo  digitis  geri  mos  fuerat,  qui  sunt  minimis  proximi  :  sic  in 
Numse  et  Servii  Tullii  statuis  videmus." — Ibid.  6,  6  ;  cf.  xxxiv.  11,  13. 
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iii>t  liav(«  inlrnduciMl  civili/iiliiMi  nnnigh  tn  prfwrvn  a  reronl  of  hm 
|ir('(U'tu'SS(UH.  Ami  llmn^'li  IIh«  HtjitucH  ul"  tlm  nirlicr  kiri^H  w«to 
ludst  |)n)liiil)ly  (>\(<(-iiI(mI  IVom  iumgiimlioii,  or  hoiik;  i'aint  tnulitiona 
of  tlH'ir  juTsoiml  ait|)(»iiraiico,  yot  that  (1(M!H  not  invali<lat«  tho 
iiifcrriKM^  wliith  wv  pmiioMi^  to  draw  IVom  llniii  ;  iianicly,  that  tho 
kiiij^s  woro  ival  and  not  li(;titioUM  neiHonugt-H,  and  that  tlioy  boro  tlio 
nann's  wliirli  histt)ry  nscrihcs  to  tlicni. 

Si'liwo^diT  tlien  itrococds  to  cxaniino  the  ([Ucstion  of  the  HJto 
of  tho  Capitolino  Tcniplo,  and,  witli  most  (lernian  scliolarH,  jihices 
it  on  the  Montr  CajMino,  or  sonth-wostern  summit  ot  the;  liill. 
AVc  are  happy  to  say  that  the  reasons  we  have  given  in  otlier  work.s  ^ 
for  thinking  that  it  could  not  Inivo  been  on  tliat  summit  apjjear  tu 
bo  eonlinned  by  very  recent  excavations  in  tlie  garden  of  the 
Palazzo  C'aifarelli  ;  tho  remains  tliero  discovered  being  quite  at 
variance  with  what  wi>  an^  told  of  the  Capitoline  Temple.-  Ihit 
we  need  not  enter  into  this  merely  topographical  (piestion  ;  and  for 
tho  same  reason  we  abstain  from  noticing  what  Sdiwegler  says 
about  tho  Cloaca  Maxima. 

According  to  Dionysius  and  other  authors,^  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  younger  Tarquin  that  tbo  Cuma?an  Sibyl  came  to  Kome,  and 
sold  to  that  king  the  famous  oracles  afterwards  known  as  the 
Sibylline  books  ;  tho\igli  some  authorities  place  this  event  in  the 
reign  of  Tartj^uinius  Priscus.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Livy  ;  though 
he  recognises  afterwards  the  existence  of  these  prophecies.  The 
tradition  that  they  were  introduced  in  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Tarquin  is  not  improbable,  from  the  connexion  which  that  king 
had  with  Cumre ;  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  purchase  of  them  is  described.  AVe  have  already  touched 
briefly  upon  this  subject,  and  add  the  remarks  of  Schwegler  :  "*  — 

"The  Roman  Sibylline  oracles  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  com- 
posed in  the  Greek  language.  This  appears  from  the  circumstance 
that  to  the  duumvirs  to  whom  they  were  intrusted  were  also 
assigned  two  Greek  interpreters ;  ^  that  the  prevailing  tradition 
assumes  that  they  were  brought  to  Eome  from  Cumae ;  that  when 
the  books  were  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  Capitoline  Temple, 

1  See  the  article  on  Rome  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Anc.  Geography,  voL  ii. 
p.  761,  scqq.  ;  and  the  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome,  p.  384,  scqq. 

2  See  Reumout,  Gesch.  der  Stadt  Rom.  §  65,  and  Anm.  §  800. 

3  Dionys.  iv.  62;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  27,  §  88  ;  xxxiv.  11,  §  22  ;  Gell.  i.  19  ; 
Solin.  ii.  16,  seqq.  ;  Serv.  i£n.  vi.  72,  scqq. 

*  Buch  xviii.  §  16.  •''  Zunar.  vii.  11. 
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envoys  were  despatched  to  Greek  cities  m  order  to  find  materials 
for  their  restoration  ;  ^  that  the  gods  and  worships  which  play  the 
chief  part  in  them  belong  to  the  Greek  religion,  and  are  unknown 
in  that  of  Rome  ;  lastly,  that  the  Romans  themselves  regarded  the 
religions  observances  and  Avorships  connected  with  the  Sibylline 
books  as  a  Greek  portion  of  their  religion.  ('  Et  nos  dicimiis  xvi. 
viros' — for  consulting  the  books — '  Gra^co  ritu  sacra,  non  Romano 
facere,'  Yarr.  L.  L.  vii.  88,  with  IMiiller's  note.)  Moreover  the 
Sibylline  oracles  Avere  in  hexameters  : 

**  '  To  (luce  Koinanos  minqnaiii  frustrata  Sibylla 
Abdita  qxvx.  seiiis  fata  canit  pedibus  ; '  ^ 

not  therefore,  as  miglit  have  been  expected  if  they  were  of  home 
growth,  composed  in  tlie  Saturnian  metre.  If  all  these  indications 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  Greek  origin  of  the  Roman  Sibylline  verses, 
the  acceptance  of  them  in  Rome,  and  the  authority  which  they 
acquired  there,  are  a  significant  indication  of  that  favourable 
spirit  in  which  the  Hellenistic  culture  and  religion  were  regarded 
in  the  Tarquinian  epoch ;  and  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
earliest  religion  of  the  Romans  otherwise  betrays  a  S2)irit  of  rigid 
exclusiveness  towards  foreicrn  religions. 

*'  That  the  Sibylline  verses  were  brought  to  Rome  from  Cumse 
is  almost  the  unanimous  Roman  tradition,  and  can  in  no  respect  be 
doubted.  This  circumstance  is  a  proof  of  the  lively  intellectual 
commerce  which  was  maintained  between  Rome  and  Cumse  under 
the  Tarquinian  dynasty. 

"  The  Sibylline  books  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
Roman  religion.  They  introduced  into  it  a  number  of  foreign, 
and  for  the  most  part  Greek,  worships  :  as  the  worshi]3  of  Apollo, 
to  whom,  in  consequence  of  a  great  pestilence,  the  first  temple  was 
dedicated  in  the  year  321  ;  that  of  Latona,  for  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  other  Greek  deities,  a  lectisternium  was 
prepared,  in  consequence  of  the  epidemic  of  the  year  355 ;  the 
worship  of  ^sculapius,  who  was  brought  from  Epidaurus  in  the 
year  463,  to  avert  a  pestilence  which  had  lasted  several  years  ;  the 
worship  of  Hebe  (Juventas),  to  whom  a  lectisternium  was  decreed 
in  536  ;  lastly — to  pass  over  originally  national  deities,  as  Venus, 
Ceres,   and  Salus — the  worship  of  the  Idsean  mother,    who,  by 

1  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  12  ;  Dionys.  iv.  62  ;  Lact.  Inst.  i.  6,  14. 

2  TibiiU.  ii.  5,  16. 
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coiiinmiiil  of  llio  Sil>ylliiin  (tniclrH,  wuh  Imtii^^lit  iiinn  IVHHiiuH  in 
lMirv)^'m  ill  IImi  year  r»rj.  TIk'  Sihylliiu^  IjkoIvm  wen*  tlic  (k:<!umJwii 
aiid  tliit'C  .suiiicc^  of  tli(^  HyiK'H'tic  hltiwliii;^'  of  tlm  Ivniiiaii  rrli^ion 
^vill^  tlii^  Civifk." 

'I'o  llu'S(>  n-iiiarks  wo  liavf  nothing'  to  object. 

We  now  approach  (lie  caUlHlroplitj  \\lii(  li  led  to  thu  iloWIifull  of 
Tarijiiiii  and  tlic  nionaicliy. 


MISSION   TO    ni'IJ'III — L.    JUNIUS    BRUTUS— DKATH    <JF 
LUCKKTIA — KXIULSION    OF    TIIK    TAKgUINS. 

AVliilc  Tun [11  in  was  intent  npon  the  aHairs  before  rebitcd,  a 
terrible  jmhIimiI  ])resente(l  itself.  A  snake,  ^^lidin^'  fortli  from 
a  wooden  colunni,  eansed  great  alarm  and  a  riisli  into  the 
palace;  and  though  the  king  himself  was  not  struck  with 
any  sudden  terror  at  the  sight,  yet  it  filled  his  breast  with 
anxious  forebodings  for  the  future,  ^^'herefore,  as  in  tlie 
interpretation  of  public  prodigies  Etruscan  soothsayers  only 
were  employed,  he  determined,  on  the  occasion  of  this  domestic 
one,  to  send  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle,  the  most  renowned 
one  in  the  world.  And  being  unwilling  to  confide  the  response 
to  strangers,  he  despatched  into  Greece  his  two  sons,  Titus 
and  Aruns,  through  lands  at  that  time  little  known,  and  seas 
still  less  explored.  And  he  gave  them  as  a  companion  L. 
Junius  Brutus,  the  son  of  his  sister  Tarquinia,  a  young  man 
of  a  very  different  understanding  from  that  (^f  which  he  had 
assumed  the  appearance;  for,  having  heard  that  his  uncle 
had  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and  among  them 
his  brother,  he  resolved  so  to  act  that  neither  his  mind  nor 
his  fortune  should  cause  the  king  any  alarm.  He  therefore 
assumed  the  appearance  of  an  idiot,  suffered  the  king  to  do 
wdiat  he  liked  with  himself  and  his  property,  and  even  spurned 
not  the  surname  of  Brutus,  that,  under  the  shelter  of  so 
degrading  an  epithet,  the  soul  that  was  to  be  the  liberator  of 
the  Eoman  people  might  bide  its  opportunity.  Being  thus 
led  by  the  Tarquins  to  Delphi,  not  so  much  as  a  companion 
as  a  butt  to  make  sport  of,  he  is  said  to  have  carried  thither, 
as  an  offering  to  Apollo,  a  golden  stick,  enclosed  in  one  of 
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cornel-wood,  which  he  had  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose, — a 
type  of  his  own  mind.  After  arriving  at  Delphi,  and  dis- 
charging their  father's  mission,  the  youths  were  seized  with  a 
desire  to  know  which  of  them  would  obtain  the  Eoman  king- 
dom ;  and  to  their  inquiries  an  answer  was  returned  from  the 
lowest  depths  of  the  cavern  to  the  following  effect :  **  The 
chief  command  at  Rome,  0  youths,  will  be  obtained  by  him 
among  you  who  shall  first  kiss  his  mother."  The  Tarquins, 
in  order  that  Sextus,  who  had  been  left  behind  at  Eome, 
might  not  know  the  response,  and  thus  lose  his  chance  of 
reigning,  directed  the  matter  to  be  kept  as  secret  as  possible, 
and  decided  between  themselves  by  lot  which  should  first 
kiss  his  mother  on  their  return.  But  Brutus,  who  thought 
that  tlie  Pythian  oracle  had  another  meaning,  pretending 
accidentally  to  stumble,  gave  the  earth  a  kiss,  that  being  the 
common  mother  of  all  men.  So  they  returned  to  Rome,  where 
a  war  against  the  Rutuli  was  in  active  preparation. 

Ardea  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  Rutuli — a 
people  very  wealthy  for  that  age  and  country ;  which,  indeed, 
was  the  cause  of  the  war.  For  the  Roman  king,  besides 
having  exhausted  his  treasury  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
public  works,  wanted  moreover  to  conciliate  the  people  by 
a  division  of  booty ;  for  they  hated  his  reign,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  pride  in  general,  but  also  because  they  were 
indignant  at  being  so  long  employed  in  servile  and  degrading 
labour  as  workmen  and  artisans. 

It  was  first  attempted  to  take  Ardea  by  assault ;  but  as 
this  did  not  succeed,  regular  siege  was  laid  to  the  place,  and 
an  entrenched  camp  established.  In  such  quarters,  as  always 
happens  in  a  long  rather  than  a  brisk  war,  furloughs  were 
freely  granted,  though  more  to  the  officers  than  men.  The 
royal  princes  sometimes  amused  their  leisure  with  feasting 
and  conviviality ;  and  it  happened  that  as  they  were  drink- 
ing together  in  the  quarters  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  where  Tar- 
quinius  CoUatinus,  the  son  of  Egerius,  was  also  supping,  some 
talk  ensued  about  their  wives,  and  each  began  wonderfully 
to  extol  his  own.  As  the  dispute  grew  warm,  Collatinus 
remarked  "  that  there  was  no  need  of  words ;  it  might  be 
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aac,(Mi;iiiM'<l  in  a  lew  Ikhiis  IkiW  inilcli  Iii.s  LlHTotiji  cxcoIIimI  tlio 
voHt.  ('(iiiic.  il  \nu  Imvii  uiiy  yiuithlul  vi^'oiir,  Irt  uh  iiiount 
our  lioiscs.  ami  a^icrtaiu  tlic  disposilioii  of  (nir  \viv«'H  by 
]»iiyiii<^  tliciii  a  \isil.  Tlicir  caii  Im;  no  licttcr  jtiool'  tliaii 
what  sliall  iiiccl  our  eyes  on  so  uin^x|»(!ct<»(l  ji  ctill."  All 
answered.  "  ('(tiin'  on  !"  Inr  llicy  wcrti  excited  with  wine;  an<l 
they  siuincd  on  at  a  gallop  to  Konic  Tlicy  aniv(Ml  tlu;re  sls 
ni^dit  was  ^allin^^  a!id  di,s(u)ver('d  tlic  kin«;'.s  (lau;^liter.s-in-law 
amiisinj^  tluMiismcs,  witli  other  hij^di-horn  danics,  in  luxurious 
eonviviality.  '.riience  they  ])i()(;eed(Ml  to  Collatia,  when;  they 
found  Lucretiii  sitting  late  at  ni^ht  in  the  nddst  of  her 
household,  s)»inninuj  wool  with  her  maid-servants;  and  thus 
Lueretia  eanied  oil'  the  i)alni  in  this  trial  of  fenuile  worth. 
She  welcomed  the  arrival  of  her  liusband  and  the  Tarquins, 
and  tlio  victorious  Collatinus  liosjtitahly  invited  tlie  royal 
youths  to  stay.  Here  Sextus  l^anjuinius,  iidlamed  botli  by 
the  beauty  and  the  approved  chastity  of  Lueretia,  conceived 
the  wicked  design  of  forcibly  dishonouring  her.  ]>ut  at 
present  they  returned  to  tlie  camp  after  their  nocturnal  and 
juvenile  freak. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  Sextus  Tarquinius,  with  a 
single  companion,  returned  to  Collatia,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  OoUatinus.  As  all  were  ignorant  of  his  design,  he 
w'as  kindly  received,  and  conducted,  after  supper,  to  his  bed- 
chamber. Vn\t  being  intlamed  with  lust,  so  soon  as  all  around 
seemed  quiet  and  everybody  asleep,  he  entered,  with  drawn 
sword,  the  apartment  of  Lueretia,  and,  placing  his  left  hand 
on  her  breast,  said  :  "  Utter  not  a  word,  Lueretia !  I  am 
Sextus  Tarquinius.  Behold  my  sword !  if  thou  makest  any 
noise,  thou  slialt  die."  Great  was  the  fright  of  Lueretia  at 
being  thus  awakened,  and  menaced  with  immediate  death, 
without  the  hope  of  succour.  Then  Tarquin  confessed  his 
love ;  used  prayers  and  entreaties,  mingled  with  threats ;  tried 
every  eftbrt  to  overcome  that  female  mind.  But  when  he  saw 
that  she  was  determined  to  resist,  and  could  not  be  subdued 
even  by  the  fear  of  death,  he  added  a  threat  of  dishonour ;  he 
would  place,  he  said,  beside  her  dead  body  the  naked  corpse 
of  a  slave,  and  give  out  that  she  had  been  detected  and  slain 
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in  that  base  adultery.  By  this  terrible  threat  lust  gained, 
as  it  were,  the  victory,  and  triumphed  over  that  obstinate 
chastity ;  and  Tarquin  departed,  exulting  in  his  conquest  of 
female  honour.  But  Lucretia,  overwhelmed  with  the  sense 
of  so  great  a  misfortune,  despatched  a  messenger  to  her  father 
at  Eome,  and  her  husband  at  Ardea,  beseeching  them  to 
come  to  her,  each  accompanied  by  a  single  faithful  friend ; 
something  atrocious  had  occurred,  wliich  required  action,  and 
that  speedily.  Sp.  Lucretius  came  with  P.  Valerius  the  son 
of  Volesus ;  Collatinus  with  L.  Junius  Brutus,  whom  he  had 
accidentally  met  when  returning  to  Eome,  after  his  wife's 
message.  On  their  arrival  at  Collatia  they  found  Lucretia 
sitting  in  her  bed-chamber,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  To 
her  husband's  question  whether  she  was  well,  she  answered : 
"  JSTo ;  for  what  can  be  well  with  a  woman  robbed  of  her 
honour  ?  The  traces  of  anotlier  man  are  in  thy  bed,  Colla- 
tinus. But  it  is  my  body  alone  that  has  been  defiled ;  my 
mind  is  guiltless,  as  my  death  shall  testify.  Come,  pledge 
me  with  your  right  hands  that  the  adulterer  shall  not  go 
unpunished.  Sextus  Tarquinius  was  he  who,  coming  hither 
as  an  enemy  instead  of  a  guest,  with  arms  and  violence, 
ravished  from  me  last  night  a  fatal  pleasure — fatal  to  himself 
as  w^ell  as  me,  if  you  be  but  men."  All  pledged  themselves  in 
turn,  and  endeavoured  to  assuage  her  grief,  representing  that 
the  crime  lay  not  with  her,  who  had  been  forced,  but  with 
the  author  of  her  shame ;  that  the  mind  alone  was  capable  of 
sin,  and  not  the  body  ;  and  that  where  the  will  was  absent,  no 
crime  could  be  imputed.  To  all  w^hich  she  replied :  •'  It  will 
be  for  you  to  see  what  Tarquin  merits ;  as  for  myself,  though 
I  absolve  myself  of  sin,  yet  I  will  not  free  myself  from 
punishment.  'No  wanton  shall  henceforth  live,  and  plead  the 
example  of  Lucretia."  Then  suddenly  she  pierced  herself  to 
the  heart  with  a  knife  which  she  had  concealed  under  her 
robe,  and  fell  upon  the  floor  in  the  agonies  of  death,  while 
her  husband  and  her  father  vented  their  sorrow  in  unavailing 
lamentations. 

While  these  were  absorbed  in  grief,  Brutus,  plucking  the 
knife  from  Lucretia's  wound,  and  holding  it  up,  all  reeking 
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willi  :;mv.  Ixlnrc  liim,  cxcliiiiiic'l  :  "  I  Hwoar  l»y  tliin  inoHt 
chiisto  blood.  Itclon*  it  wiis  contaiiiiiiiiljMl  l»y  royalty,  niul  vmW 
you,  ()  ;^mk1s,  to  witness  my  oath,  tlial  1  will  |MirHui'  f.iiriuH 
Taniuinius  Supcrluis.  liis  wickcii  witc,  and  all  his  cliildrcn, 
with  lilt'  and  sword,  and  whatever  oilier  violem-e  I  run  \  and 
that  1  will  sillier  neither  tliein  nor  any  other  jx-rsoii  to  n'i^n 
at  Konie."  Then  he  handiMl  the  dn'^^er  in  turn  to  Collatiniifl, 
to  Lueretius,  and  to  \'alerius,  who  all  stood  wonderin*^  how, 
Ity  a  niiraele.  a  new  intellect  sconiod  to  have  sprung  uj)  in 
lU'utus.  And  as  he  had(»  them,  so  thoy  swore  ;  while,  an;^'er 
and  iudi<^nation  takin*;  the  iihu'(^  of  ^^ief,  they  followed  Urutus 
as  tlieir  leader,  who  exhorted  them  at  once  to  overthrow  the 
monarchy.  So  tluy  carried  the  hody  of  Lucretia  from  tla; 
house  into  tlu*  Forum,  where*  a  crowd  soon  j^^athered  njund, 
attracted  as  well  by  the  novelty  of  the  matter  as  by  the 
indignation  which  naturally  arose  in  their  breasts.  Then 
each  of  tlu*  four  in  turn  denounced  the  prince's  violence  and 
crime  ;  and  the  hearts  of  the  bystanders  were  equally  touched 
by  the  sorrow  of  the  father  and  by  the  bearing  of  Brutus, 
who,  reproving  all  tears  and  useless  lamentations,  exhorted 
them,  as  became  men  and  Romans,  to  take  up  arms  against 
those  who  had  thus  ventured  to  give  the  signal  for  hostilities. 
The  most  ardent  of  the  youth  at  once  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices, and  were  soon  followed  by  the  rest.  Then,  having  left 
a  guard  at  the  gates  of  Collatia,  and  appointed  persons  to 
watch  and  prevent  any  notice  of  the  rising  being  carried  to 
the  royal  family,  the  rest,  having  armed  themselves,  followed 
Brutus  to  Bome.  This  armed  multitude,  on  arriving  at  Bome, 
spread  terror  and  tumult  wheresoever  they  appeared;  but 
when  it  was  seen  that  some  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city  were 
its  leaders,  it  was  concluded  that,  whatever  the  affair  might 
be,  it  was  no  rash  undertaking.  The  atrocity  of  the  crime 
of  Tarquin,  when  known  at  Bome,  occasioned  there  no  less 
excitement  than  it  had  done  at  Collatia,  and  a  rush  was  con- 
sequently made  into  the  Forum  from  all  parts  of  the  city ; 
for  thither  a  herald  summoned  them  to  attend  upon  the 
tribune  of  the  Celeres,  in  which  office  Brutus  happened  to  be 
at  that  time.    There  he  addressed  them  in  a  style  which  very 
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ill  corresponded  with  the  disposition  and  understanding  which 
he  had  hitherto  simulated,  expatiating  upon  the  lust  and 
violence  of  Sextus  Tarqninius,  the  unspeakable  dishonour 
and  miserable  suicide  of  Lucretia,  the  bereavement  of  Lucre- 
tius Tricipitinus,  whose  grief  and  indignation  at  the  death  of 
his  daughter  were  rendered  more  bitter  by  the  cause  of  it. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  denounce  the  pride  of  the  king  himself, 
and  to  paint  the  misery  and  labours  of  the  people,  compelled 
to  dig  ditches  and  drains  ;  that  Romans,  the  conquerors  of 
all  the  surrounding  peoples,  should  be  turned,  forsooth,  into 
labourers  and  stone-cutters,  instead  of  warriors.  He  recalled 
to  their  recollection  the  cruel  and  undeserved  murder  of  King 
Servius  Tullius,  and  his  daughter  riding  over  her  father's 
body  in  her  accursed  chariot,  and  invoked  the  gods  who  are 
the  avengers  of  parents.  Reciting  all  these  things,  and  also 
others,  I  believe,  still  more  atrocious,  but  which  the  present 
state  of  things  under  which  we  live  makes  it  difficult  for 
a  writer  to  repeat,  he  goaded  on  the  incensed  multitude  to 
abrogate  the  king's  imperium,  and  to  sentence  L.  Tarquinius 
to  exile,  together  with  his  wife  and  children.  He  himself, 
with  a  chosen  body  of  the  youth  in  arms,  who  vied  with  one 
another  in  enrolling  themselves,  proceeded  to  the  camp  at 
Ardea,  in  order  to  incite  the  army  against  the  king ;  leaving 
the  command  at  Rome  to  Lucretius,  whom  Tarquin  had  pre- 
viously made  prefect  of  the  city.  Tullia,  amidst  the  tumult, 
fled  from  the  palace;  both  men  and  women  execrating  her 
wherever  she  appeared,  and  invoking  against  her  the  furies 
that  avenge  the  violation  of  filial  piety. 

The  news  of  these  disturbances  having  been  carried  to  the 
camp,  the  king,  alarmed  at  this  new  aspect  of  affairs,  set  off 
for  Rome  to  restore  peace ;  while  Brutus,  who  was  travelling 
the  same  road,  and  perceived  his  approach,  turned  a  little 
aside  to  avoid  meeting  him ;  and  thus  almost  at  the  same 
time,  but  by  different  routes,  Brutus  reached  Ardea  and  Tar- 
quinius Rome.  But  Tarquin  found  the  gates  shut,  and  that 
he  was,  in  fact,  an  exile ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Brutus 
was  joyfully  received  in  the  camp  as  the  liberator  of  the 
city.     The  king's  children  were  also  expelled ;  two  of  whom 
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wont  willi  linn  r.itli"  1  into  uxihi  t«j  Ca-rr,  iii  lOtriiriii.  S^'XIiim 
'rar(|uiiiiMs.  who  liad  itrocf'cdcd  to  (lti])ii,  um  if  it  wcrf*  liis 
own  kin^Mliiin.  \\as  Ivillcd  li\  tlic  avcii^^Ts  of  tliOHO  aiicicnt 
^M'udm's  wliicli  lir  had  lunu^ht  uj»oii  hiniHcH'  hy  his  mpim* 
ami  ninrdci's. 

li. 'raiciuiiiiiis  Sii|M'il>iis  rci^Micd  IInc  aiid-twciity  yiMirs.  Th'' 
wliolc  duration  dl"  the  i('«jal  ptiiod  at  llnnic,  IVoni  the  Imihlin'' 
of  the  city  to  its  liberation,  was  two  luindicMl  and  forty-foni- 
years.  Two  consuls  were  now  created  hy  the  j»refect  of  the 
city  in  theC'oiuitia  C'entnriata,  a^'reoa])ly  to  tjui  coninientarif.'S 
of  Sorvins  'rullius.  These  were  L.  .lunius  lirutus  and  L. 
Tanj^ninius  Collatinus. 

Kkmauks. — On  tlio  proceedin^^f  narrative  Schwe^der  oWn'es:' 
"That  the  outrage  couimittod  by  one  of  the  kin<,''s  sons  <m  tlio 
daughter  of  J^ucrotius  Triiii)ilinus  gave  the  external  irnpet\i.s  to  this 
revolution  is  sutliciently  credible.  Thus  we  iind  in  tlio  Greek  cities 
also,  and  in  tlio  Italian  states  in  tlie  later  portion  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  no  cause  has  more  frequently  occasioned  the  overthrow 
either  of  usurped  or  inherited  principalities  than  the  forcible  dis- 
honouring of  women  or  boys  ;  and  the  Roman  history  itself  presents 
another  example  of  a  similar  revolution  from  a  like  cause.  But  the 
circumstances  connected  in  the  history  with  the  commission  of  the 
crime  have  no  pretensions  to  historical  credibility.  They  belong 
partly  to  poetical  legend,  and  partly  to  literary  embellishment. 

*'  In  like  manner  are  to  be  regarded  all  the  details  with  which 
the  fall  of  Tarquin  and  his  expulsion  from  the  city  are  related. 
When  the  annalists  wrote,  the  memory  of  the  actual  circumstances 
with  which  the  catastrophe  was  accompanied  was  extinct.  But 
we  may  conjecture  that  the  revolution  was  not  so  smoothly  and 
easily  accomplished  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  narratives 
of  the  historians.  The  Tarquius  had  a  party  devoted  to  them, 
and  assuredly  they  were  not  driven  from  Rome  till  after  severe  and 
bloody  contests." 

With  much  of  what  is  here  said  we  are  inclined  to  agree.  The 
tyranny  and  the  crimes  of  Tarquin  and  his  family  have  probably 
been  very  much  exaggerated ;  not,  however,  we  think,  by  popular 
legend,  or  even  by  literary  embellishment,  if  by  such  embellish- 

^  Bxioh  Till.  §  17. 
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ment  we  are  to  understand  the  narratives  of  the  professed  historians 
of  later  times.  We  believe  these  narratives  to  have  been  much 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Fabius,  and  to  have  been  contained  in 
private  memoirs  of  the  patrician  families,  reaching  perhaps  up  to 
the  times  of  the  events  which  they  record ;  and  that  the  exaggera- 
tions which  they  contain  were  the  result  of  party  spirit. 

It  seems  very  probable,  as  Schwegler  remarks,  that  the  outrage 
upon  Lucretia  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy.  So  striking  an  event,  in  connexion  with  so  great  a 
revolution,  and  one  so  universally  confirmed  by  ancient  testimony, 
can  hardly  have  been  an  invention.  But  it  was  only  the  occasion, 
and  not  the  cause,  of  the  revolution.  The  actual  cause  lies  much 
deeper.  An  outrage,  however  brutal,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
king's  sons,  would  not  have  produced  not  only  the  expulsion  of 
Tarquin  and  his  family,  but  also  the  great  constitutional  change  of 
a  republic  for  a  monarchy,  unless  there  had  been  already  in  the 
state  a  powerful  party  that  meditated  such  a  revolution.  We  have 
already  seen  the  patrician  families,  after  the  death  of  Eomulus, 
endeavouring  to  substitute  their  own  rule  for  that  of  a  king.  An 
aristocratic  republic  in  the  hands  of  the  great  families  appears  to 
have  remained  a  favourite  idea  among  the  patricians,  though  for  a 
long  period  they  were  unable  to  realize  it.  It  was  apparently  by 
way  of  counterpoise  that  we  find  Tarquinius  Priscus  doubling  the 
Senate,  with  the  view  of  securing  for  himself  a  strong  party  in  that 
assembly.  The  scheme  for  a  republic  appears  from  the  Commen- 
taries of  Servius  Tullius  to  have  been  subsequently  adopted  by  that 
king,  and  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  overthrow  by  Tarquin. 
The  reactionary  policy  of  Tarquin  led  him  to  depress  and  persecute 
the  Senate.  The  fall  of  Tarquin  was  produced  by  a  counter-revo- 
lution organized  by  the  old  patrician  families ;  and  thus  we  find 
that  the  first  care  of  the  new  consuls  was  to  fill  up  and  augment 
the  number  of  the  Senate. 

The  conjecture  of  Schwegler,  that  Tarquin  and  his  party  were  not 
driven  from  Rome  till  after  severe  and  bloody  contests,  is  not  only 
unsupported  by  evidence,  but  is  also  improbable  in  itself.  The 
final  decision  of  the  matter  would  have  lain  with  the  army  then 
assembled  before  Ardea,  whose  aid  and  suffrage  Brutus  hastened  to 
obtain.  Had  the  army — that  is,  in  other  words,  the  elite  of  the 
Roman  citizens,  and  especially  those  centuries  of  the  knights  and 
of  the  prima  classis  which   in   the  Comitia  Centuriata   enjoyed 
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ftlmoHt  a  in<)ii(»|Mtly  of  tli(<  Mullnigt) — Iknui  in  favour  of 'Janniin,  tlio 
rovoliitioii  coultl  iicvt  r  liavi'  lircij  nccoinpIiHlu'd  ;  ]))il,  Iwing  juIvitho 
to  him,  liis  (IcpoMitioii  wum  hikMi'M  uikI  (',oiii]il(!to.  Tartjuin,  no 
<loul>|,,  lijul  a  Hiiiiill  i>urty  attatlictl  to  liis  iiitcrrHtH  :  wlial  monarch 
hiiH  not  /  Pmt  of  anything'  liki;  a  civil  war  \\i\  iin<I  no  traco  in  tho 
luHtAirians  ;  it  woultl,  inihuMl,  liavo  boon  totally  inconipatibh!  with 
the  coui-80  of  tho  liistory,  and  ospecially  with  tin;  treaty  of  Carthago 
conclu(h'(l  in  tlu^  first  years  of  the  ltcj)n})lic. 

"  How  Icijjendary  in  <jfcneral,"  t-ontinucfl  Schwoglcr,  "in  still  the 
liistory  of  those  times  is  particularly  manifest  in  the  person  an<l 
reputed  idioey  of  Junius  lirutus.  AVhat  consistency  is  there  in  tho 
story  that  Tar([uin  should  have  bestowed  the  dignity  of  a  Tribunus 
Coleruni  on  an  idiot  who  was  no  longer  master  of  his  own  i)roi)erty, 
— a  dignity  which  was  the  liigliest  in  the  state  after  that  of  a  king, 
— an  ollice  whieh  in  a  desj)oti(,'  kingdom  was  of  the  greatest  possible 
iuiportjvnco,  and  which,  moreover,  from  tlic  sacerdotal  functions  con- 
nected with  it,  could  not  have  been  discharged  by  such  a  person  1  It 
is  related  also  that  lirutus  accompanied  tho  king's  sons  to  Delphi  ; 
and  if  we  ask  how  they  came  to  take  an  idiot  with  them  on  such  a 
journey,  tradition  gives  the  silly  answer,  '  In  order  to  have  with  them 
somebody  they  might  make  sport  of.'  In  Delphi,  Brutus  presents 
the  god  with  a  gold  stick.  We  may  ask,  How  did  he  find  means  to 
make  so  rich  a  present,  as  the  king  had  confiscated  his  whole  pro- 
perty, and  had  left  him,  as  Dionysius  says,  only  enough  for  his 
daily  subsistence  ?  But  all  these  questions  would  have  been  in 
their  place  if  we  had  to  do  with  actual  historical  facts.  The  idiocy 
of  Brutus  is  an  etymological  myth  founded  upon  his  name,  and 
appears,  moreover,  to  rest  upon  a  false  interpretation  of  his 
name." 

So  striking  an  event  as  the  fall  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  must  naturally  have  become  the  subject  of 
popular  conversation  and  popular  legend,  and  hence  of  embellish- 
ment and  exaggeration.  But  the  main  outline  of  the  story  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  that  Tarquin  "was  overthrown  by  a  revo- 
lution conducted  by  Brutus,  Lucretius  Tricipitinus,  Tarquinius 
CoUatinus,  and  Valerius  Publicola.  The  Fasti,  which  contain  the 
names  of  these  persons  as  the  consuls  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Republic,  corroborate  the  historical  tradition.  It  is  possible,  as 
Schwegler  remarks,  that  the  name  of  Brutus  may  have  suggested  the 
story  about  his  feigned  idiocy.    In  ancient  Latin,  however,  it  seems 
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to   have   denoted  "  severe."  ^      Cicero  says   nothing   of  his  pre- 
tended folly,  but  alludes  only  to  his  courage  and  understanding.  ^ 

The  following  remarks  of  Schwegler's  ^  on  the  general  character 
of  Tarquin's  reign  are,  with  some  exceptions,  worthy  of  attention ; — 

"  The  general  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  second  Tarquin  may 
pass  for  historical.  That  with  the  help  of  the  patricians  he  hurled 
Servius  from  the  throne,  exercised  as  king  a  strong  and  glorious, 
but  also  oppressive  and  arbitrary  rule,  and  was  at  last  overthrown  by 
a  conspiracy  of  the  patricians — all  this  cannot  be  consistently  ques- 
tioned. The  history  of  the  last  king  stands  on  the  boundaries 
of  the  legendary  and  mystic  period  and  of  the  transition  to  the 
historical  times. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  his  image  was  at  an  early  period 
deformed  by  patrician  hate  and  painted  with  dark  and  exaggerated 
shades.  The  memory  of  Sp.  Cassius,  Sp.  Maelius,  and  M.  Manlius, 
consequently  of  men  who  already  belong  to  the  time  of  record,  has 
in  like  manner  been  falsified  and  misrepresented  through  the  hate 
of  the  ruling  party.  The  patricians  were  all  the  more  led  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  the  last  king  in  repulsive  colours,  as  they  had  the 
greater  interest  to  place  a  moral  bar  to  that  monarchical  form  of 
government  which  they  detested.  The  details  of  Tarquin's  tyranny 
must  therefore  be  rejected,  and  the  more,  as  the  historians  have 
evidently  taken  a  pleasure  in  painting  him  as  the  image,  or  special 
type,  of  a  tyrant.  The  later  writers  especially  have  in  this  given 
the  reins  to  their  fancy.  Thus  one  relates  that  Tarquin  invented 
instruments  of  torture,  and  then  that  he  abused  boys  and  virgins, 
&c.^  But  whilst  we  reject  exaggerations  and  inventions  of  this 
sort,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rule  of  the  last  Tarquin  was 
really  unconstitutional  and  despotic,  harsh  and  oppressive. 

*'In  general,  Tarquin  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
tyrants  of  the  older  times.     Like  these,  he  is  a  clever  and  enter- 

^  "Brutum  antiqui  gravcm  dicebaiit" — Paul.  Diac.  p.  31.  According  to 
some  authorities  the  month  of  June  was  named  after  Brutus.  ''Nonnulli 
putaverunt  Juuium  mensem  a  Junio  Bruto,  qui  primus  Romse  consul  factus 
est,  nominatum  ;  quod  hoc  mense,  id  est,  Calendis  Juniis,  i)ulso  Tarquin io 
sacrum  Carnre  dese  in  Cfelio  monte  voti  reus  fecerit."— Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12. 

2  *  *  Turn  vir  ingenio  et  virtute  j)rpestans  L.Brutus  depulit  a  civibus  suis 
injustum  illud  durse  servitutis  jugum,"  &c. — De  Rep.  ii.  25. 

3  Buch  xiii.  §§10,  11. 

4  These  stories  are  taken  from  such  authors  as  Theophilus  (Bishop  of 
Antioch),  Hieronymus,  John  Lydus,  &c. 
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lirisiii;^  prince,  ii  lover  ol  ml  ami  Hjjleinloiir,  liiit  without  conni- 
(lenition,  iiinl  riM-kloHM  of  tli<<  iikmuih  whieli  )in  uhoa.  Ittit  lin  pnr- 
ii(Milurly  nu'iills  the  Ilillenie  tyrants  l»y  tlm  niaf^niliern<'(<  <if  liirt 
)iiiiMin<^'s.  For  tlie  (tiller  ( JrcM^k  tyrantri  alHo  Kou^jit  reputation  hy 
eneourai^'in^  the  artn,  and  to  perpetuate  their  uaiim  hy  HjilcMidid  or 
useful  nionuuienls.  Arintcjtle  enunierateH  ainonj^'  the  arts  of  rule 
oxert'is(Ml  by  despotic  inonarchs  tho  erection  of  groat  and  coHily 
building's  :  a  ptM)pli'  who  had  been  robl»ed  of  their  freedom  would 
])0  thus  kt^pt  employed,  and  at  the  sanic  time,  rendered  ])oor.  Ihit 
this  was  certainly  not  the  only  motivo  which  inlluenced  the  (Irccjk 
tyrants  (u*  tho  Ivoman  ranpiin  in  thes«;  ])uildingH  and  creations  of 
art,  but  chiefly  the  viow  of  giving  their  nugn  a  certain  apjmaranco 
of  something  out  of  tho  common,  and  of  marking  it  by  magnifi- 
cenco  and  splen<lour.  Taniuin  also  resembles  the  (Ireek  tyrants 
of  that  epoch  in  the  circumstance  that  he  seeks  to  sup])ort  liis 
dominion  by  foreign  alliances,  man'iages,  hospitality,  and  con- 
nexions with  tho  princes  or  ruling  families  of  neighbouring  citiefl. 
Lastly,  like  tho  (J reek  tyrants  almost  universally,  he  incurs  tho 
hatred,  not  so  much  of  the  demos  ot 2yleb,%  as  of  the  patricians,  by 
whom  he  is  at  last  overthrown. 

"It  is  particularly  remarkable  that,  in  spit©  of  the  apparent 
estrangement  between  Italy  and  Greece,  a  certain  parallelism  may 
still  be  traced  in  the  political  development  of  their  inhabitants. 
As  tho  old  I\oman  constitution,  founded  on  families,  answers  to  the 
old  Attic,  so  the  Servian  constitution,  resting  on  the  census,  cor- 
responds with  the  contemporary  one  of  Solon  ;  tho  Servian  division 
of  tribes  with  that  made  by  Clisthenes.  And  so  tho  younger  Tar- 
quin  resembles  Pisistratus,  who  follows  Solon,  just  as  Tarquin 
follows  Servius  Tullius. 

"  If  we  examine  more  closely  the  political  character  of  the  reign 
of  the  younger  Tarquin,  its  main  tendency  seems  to  be  the  realizii- 
tion  of  that  idea  of  which  the  creation  of  the  Capitoline  Temple 
and  worship  is  the  symbolical  expression — the  formation  of  the 
monarchy  into  a  unity,  the  removal  of  the  bars  which  had  till  then 
divided  the  nation  both  in  religion  and  politics,  had  hindered  its 
development,  and  crippled  its  powder  of  action.  In  this  view  Tar- 
quin follows  up  the  endeavours  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  but 
by  difierent  means ;  not,  namely,  by  the  development  of  the  exist- 
ing constitution,  but  by  founding  an  unlimited  monarchy.  Tar- 
quinius  also  evidently  aimed  at  converting  the  Roman  kingdom, 
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whicli  had  hitherto  constitutionally  been  an  elective  monarchy, 
into  an  hereditary  one.  Hence  it  naturally  followed  that  through 
these  endeavours,  and  this  system  of  government,  he  drew  down 
upon  himself  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  patricians." 

"  It  is  more  doubtful  what  attitude  Tarquin  assumed  with  regard 
to  the  plehs.  The  Greek  tyrants  of  the  older  times  for  the  most 
part  sought  support  in  the  demos,  and  favoured  it  when  they  could. 
This  policy  was  the  result  of  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
oligarchical  party,  as  well  as  of  their  own  origin ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  them  rose  from  being  demagogues.  But  the  younger  Tar- 
quin obtained  the  throne  in  another  manner :  according  to  all 
indications,  he  sought  to  support  his  monarchy  by  foreign  alliances, 
though  indications  are  not  wanting  which  show  that  his  relations 
to  the  j^l^bs  were  no  hostile  ones  ;  nay,  even  perhaps  that  they  were 
friendly.  When  Porsena,  as  Livy  relates,^  appeared  before  the 
walls  of  the  city,  the  Senate  directed  all  its  attention  to  the  com- 
monalty :  corn  was  bought  in  different  places,  the  price  of  salt  was 
reduced,  the  tolls  and  taxes  were  lightened,  in  order  to  win  them 
over  and  conciliate  them  with  the  Republic,  so  that  they  might  not 
be  led  to  prefer  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  royal  family  to  a  war. 
The  property  of  the  deposed  king  had  been  previously  given  up  to 
the  plehs  to  be  plundered,  in  order,  as  Livy  expresses  it,  by  this 
robbery  of  the  royal  family  to  render  all  reconciliation  between  it 
and  the  plehs  impossible  ;2  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Livy  relates 
further  on,  when  the  news  of  Tarquin's  death  arrived  at  Eome,  the 
patricians  began  to  misuse  the  plebeian  order,  which  they  had 
hitherto  courted  by  all  the  means  in  their  power. ^  That  these 
oppressions  of  the  ^:>^e6s  began  with  the  year  of  Tarquin's  death, 
A.u.c.  258,  is  indeed  scarcely  credible,  as  only  two  years  after- 
wards (260)  the  variance  between  the  two  orders  came  to  a  com- 
plete breach ;  they  must,  therefore,  have  begun  earlier.  (Why  1) 
But  hence  the  true  character  of  that  revolution  appears  all  the  less 
doubtful,  which  did  not,  as  it  afterwards  became  the  mode  of 
talking  of  it,  produce  the  freedom  of  the  people,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, substituted  in  the  place  of  a  popular  monarchy,  or  at  all 
events  one  which  repressed  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  patri- 
cians, the  most  oppressive  despotism  of  the  great  families.  The 
kings  had  always  been  the  natural  patrons  of  the  plehs;  their 

1  Lib.  ii.  9.  2  i^-^^   ^ 

-'  Lib.  ii.  21  ;  cf.  SalL  Hist.  ap.  Aug.  C,  D.  ii.  18. 
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int«<nmtH  wtMi'  easily  uiiiltil  willi  llioyc  df  llmt  cIiwm,  nn  tin?  liitUir 
couM  not,  liKr  tlic  iiolilc  fiiiuilic^H,  iiiiikc  iiiiy  pn^U'imioiiH  U)  Hhnn) 
tli(«  giiv(>niiui'iil  witli  till-Ill  ;  and  it  caiiiiot  Ix)  (IoiiIiUmI  thiii  tlin 
jt/rhs  iilwiiyM  I'ouiitl  ill  the  kiii^H  ii  liclji  mid  prolcctioM  a^iiiriHi  tliu 
Dligarchs.  I'l^twcdii  (lie  plcliM  ami  IIk?  ^rcat  liiiiiilieH,  o»i  tim 
contrary,  tluM'c^  cxistiMl  an  ahiupt  ojtpoHition  (>\'  prciU'MHiona  and 
ititeroats. 

"  nionysiuH  liad  already  loriiKMl  this  jiid;^'iiiont  of  tho  jjositioii  of 
ihiijt/il'S  towards  the  kind's,  and  of  the,  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 
Ho  ^opn^sonts  tlio  spokesman  of  tho  seceding  plel)eianH  as  thus 
addressing,  on  tho  ^lons  Sacer,  the  deputies  frf)m  tln^  Senate  : 
*Konio  was  during  seven  generations  a  monarchy,  and  in  tho  course 
of  all  these  reigns  tlie  jdeheians  were  never  prejndiceil  l)y  the 
kings  in  anything,  and  least  of  all  hy  the  last.  ]>y  all  mann(T  of 
favours  they  sought  to  hefriend  the  plebeian  order,  and  to  set  it  at 
enmity  with  you.  Nevertheless,  when  tho  last  king  introdu(;ed  a 
despotic  government,  by  which,  however,  he  injured  not  the  peoido, 
but  you,  wo  deserted  our  good  kings,  and  attached  our  interests  to 
yours.' ^  In  the  same  writer,  the  banished  Coriolanus  tells  the 
Volscians  :  *  The  Koman  constitution  was  originally  a  mixture  of 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  :  when  Tarquin  sought  to  turn  it  into  a 
despotism,  tho  heads  of  the  noble  families  rose  up  against  him, 
drove  him  from  the  city,  and  took  possession  of  the  power  of  the 
stiite.' -  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  these  assertions  rest  not 
on  positive  tradition  ;  they  are  the  products  of  subjective  reflection  ; 
but  betray  a  correct  judgment  of  these  relations.  They  were,  per- 
haps, taken  from  the  experienced  Liciuius  Macer,  who,  we  know, 
interwove  long  speeches  into  his  history. 

"That  the  overthrow  of  the  Tarquins  was  not,  as  tradition 
represents  it,^  a  liberation  effected  by  the  whole  nation,  but  the 
victory  of  a  patrician  conspiracy,  a  work  of  patrician  reaction,  also 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  all 
patricians,  and  indeed  of  the  highest  rank.  Brutus  was  Tribunus 
Celerum,  Lucretius  prefect  of  the  city. 

"Niebuhr,  indeed,  has  claimed  L.  Brutus  for  the  plehsj  and, 
accordingly,  sees  in  the  four  leaders  of  the  conspiracy — Lucretius, 
Valerius,  CoUatinus,  and  Brutus — the  representatives  of  the  three 

1  Dionys.  vi.  76.  ^  Ibid.  viii.  5. 

3  Tradition  represents  it  as  what  it  really  was  :   how  else  could  Schwegler 
have  formed  his  opinion  about  it  ? 
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patrician  stem-tribes  and  of  the  plebs}  But  this  assumption  has 
no  other  support  than  the  fact  that  the  later  Junii,  who  traced 
their  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  Republic,  were  plebeians. 
This,  however,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  plebiscity  of  Junius  Brutus, 
since — as  it  is  expressly  handed  down — the  two  families  of  the 
Junii  are  not  genealogically  connected ;  for  the  posterity  of  Brutus 
was  extinguished  with  his  two  sons,  whom  he  caused  to  be  executed 
when  mere  youths.  Dion  Cassius  says  this  expressly  (xliv.  12), 
and  declares  the  pretended  descent  of  M.  Brutus  from  the  ancient 
L.  Brutus  to  be  an  invention.  So  also  Dionysius  (v.  18),  who 
appeals  to  the  testimony  of  the  best  Roman  historians,  as  well  as 
the  authorities  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Brutus  1).  Dionysius  accord- 
ingly (vi.  70)  distinguishes  the  plebeian  L.  Junius,  who  plays  a 
part  in  the  first  secession,  and  afterwards  becomes  tribune,  from  the 
family  of  the  founder  of  the  Republic,  and  remarks  that  the  former 
had  quite  arbitrarily  assumed  the  surname  of  Brutus.  Hence,  if  this 
last  Brutus  is  not  a  fictitious  personage,  there  was  in  the  earliest 
time  of  the  Republic  a  plebeian  line  of  the  Junii,  as  well  as  the 
patrician,  which  died  out  with  the  consul  Brutus.  It  is  onl}''  the 
philosopher  Posidonius  who  mentions  that  the  ancient  Brutus  left 
a  third  and  minor  son,  the  progenitor  of  the  race  of  the  Junii 
(Plut.  Brut.  1).  But  this  account  is  evidently  invented  in  their 
favour.  At  all  events,  the  Brutus  of  the  old  tradition  is  decidedly 
a  patrician  :  he  is  the  son  of  Tarquinia,  the  sister  of  the  last  king ; 
his  wife  belongs  to  the  patrician  race  of  the  Yitellii  (Li v.  ii.  4  ; 
Suet.  Vit.  1).  Besides,  if  a  plebeian,  he  could  scarcely  have  become 
Tribunus  Celerum,  and  still  less  consul,  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  Licinian  rogations.  It  would  at  least  have  been  strange  in  this 
case  that  the  plebeians  did  not  afterwards  appeal  to  this  precedent. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  patricians,  as  represented  by  Livy,  make 
it  an  objection  to  the  law  proposed  by  Canuleius,  that  since  the 
fall  of  the  kings  there  had  been  no  plebeian  consul  j  and  the 
spokesman  of  the  plehs  admits  it  (Liv.  iv.  4). 

"  There  is  another  circumstance  which  still  further  confirms  the 
conjecture  before  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  revolution  which 
overthrew  the  monarchy.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  the  banished 
royal  family  has  a  numerous  party,  which  is  implicated  in  its  fall, 
and  follows  it  into  banishment.     In  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus, 

^  This  is  one  of  those  numerous  crochets,  founded  on  nothing  at  all  but 
imagination  and  conjecture,  which  disfigure  the  history  of  Niebuhr. 
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tlieflo  I'xilcH  i\n\u  a  luMuliur  cohort;'  (iiul  ovm  in  tlio  year  202, 
>vlu»ii  tlip  JvouiiiiiM  M»'inl  iiiuljiiKHatlorH  to  buy  r(»rM  in   Low«-r  Itiily, 
M'(^  llnd  unioiig  i\\v  N'ol.sci  uml  in  ( 'iniuu  a  ^Toiit  muuiIut  ol'  i^jnmn 
roru^'008,  who  ])itti'rly  oppoHo   thcHo  iiinl)ii.sHa(JorH,   an«l  unionj^  tlio 
Volaci  oxcito  thi)  |)0<)i)hi,  at  Cmna!  tho  tyrant  AriMUjch-niUH,  againHt 
them.-      Tho  exiloH  wlio  in  tlic  year  294  sfizo  tho  Cai>it<)l,  under 
tlic  IcadiMshij)  of    IIordt)Mius,   wcro  jttsrliaps  <l(^H(;(jndantH  of   thoHc 
banislu'd   parti.sana   of   thi!  'I'aniuin.s.      Wo   furtlicr  iind    that   tho 
ovortlirown  dynasty  lias  still    a   party  in  Konio  itsolf.     Livy,  at 
lojust,  rolatos  that  at  tho  breaking  out  of  tho  I^atin  War  a   I)irtjitor 
was  choson  bccauso  tho  consuls  of  that  yoar  wero  regarded  with 
Ronio  suspicion  as  belonging  to  the  Taniuinian   party.''     From  all 
these  indications  it  follows   that  the  overtiirow  of  tho  monarchy 
did  not  only  concern  the  exj)ulsion  of  a  llagitious  tyrant,  hated 
alike  by  the  i)atricians  and  the  people,  but  tliat  the  revolution  was 
the  result  of  more  general  causes.     The  same  conclusion  must  be 
drawn  from  the  circumstance  that  no  otlicr  king  is  chosen  in  place 
of  the  banished  Tarquin  ;  for  the  revolution  concerns,  conse(iuently, 
not  only  the  pei'son  of  Taniuin,  but  the  monarchy  as  a  political 
principle.     And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  conjecture  before  pro- 
pounded, that  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  was  the  work  of  the 
aristocratic  liimilies." 

On  tho  same  subject  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  remarks  :  *  **  The  narrative 
of  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  so  far  differs  from  that  of  the 
former  kings  that  there  is  a  much  closer  agreement  between  Livy 
and  Dionysius,  and  more  appearance  of  a  fixed  version  of  the 
events  in  the  different  writers  from  which  they  drew  their  accounts. 
But  there  is  nothing  which  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  materials 
from  which  the  narrative  is  constructed  were  derived  from  con- 
temporary registration,  or  were  written  down  from  fresh  and 
authenticated  oral  traditions,  like  the  account  of  the  Pisistratidae 
in  Thucydides.  The  interval  which  separated  the  historian  Fabiiis 
from  this  reign  is  as  great  as  that  which  separated  Hermippus  or 
Phylarchus  from  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidae.  The  inscription 
which  recorded  the  treaty  between  Eome  and  Gabii,  stiJl  extant 
in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  was  doubtless  ancient ;  but  whether  it 
named  Tarquin,  or  contained  within  itseK  any  indication  of  its 
date,  is  uncertain." 

1  Liv.  ii.  19,  scqq.  ;  Dionys.  vi.  5.  ^  Dionys.  vii.  2. 

3  Liv.  ii..l8,  21.  ^  Credibility,  &c.  xi.  §  38. 
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Of  the  treaty  with  Gabii  we  have  already  spoken.  To  the  objec- 
tion about  contemporary  registration  it  may  be  answered,  as  we 
have  before  suggested,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a 
nation  arrived  at  that  cultivation,  splendour,  and  commercial  activity 
which  characterised  Eome  at  the  time  of  the  last  Tarquin,  should 
have  been  without  all  annals  or  records  ;  that  indubitable  traces  of 
record  appear  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  which, 
therefore,  a  fortiori,  must  have  existed  under  the  subsequent 
kings ;  and  that,  as  w^e  have  shown  in  the  Introduction,  there  is 
historical  evidence  of  its  existence.  But  a  great  part  of  the  records 
perished  in  the  Gallic  conflagration ;  and  hence  the  early  history 
has  necessarily  a  fragmentary  character,  which  has  afforded  the 
sceptical  critics  a  handle  to  depreciate  it.  And  their  arguments 
have  been  aided  by  the  circumstance  that  some  of  the  later  his- 
torians, and  particularly  Dionysius,  have  endeavoured  to  breach 
over  these  chasms  by  pragmatical  inventions  of  their  own  ;  and 
also,  as  the  narrative  was  necessarily  bare  and  dry,  to  embellish  it 
by  working  up  dramatically  the  more  prominent  events,  as  the 
death  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  capture  of  Gabii,  the  mission  to 
Delphi,  the  rape  of  Lucretia,  and  other  incidents  of  the  like  kind. 
But,  nevertheless,  under  all  these  events  we  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  a  solid  foundation  of  truth. 

"  With  respect  to  the  internal  evidence,"  continues  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  ''  we  may  first  remark  that  the  chronology  is  not  consistent 
with  itself.  The  life  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  extended  to  an  impossible  length,  if  we  suppose  him  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  to  have  died  at 
Cumse  in  496  B.C.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Collatinus  :  and 
Brutus,  who  is  described  as  a  boy  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  a  young  man  at  its  termination,  appears 
immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  with  two  grown-up 
sons." 

We  have  before  examined  these  chronological  objections  respect- 
ing the  Tarquins,  and  shall  only  remark  here,  that  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
without  inquiring  for  himself,  servilely  follows  Schwegler,  who,  in 
the  case  of  Brutus  especially,  has  grossly  misinterpreted  the  plainest 
words  of  Dionysius  and  Livy.     Thus,  that  writer  says  ;^  "Brutus, 

^  B.  i.  S.  50.  In  order  to  justify  our  charge  against  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  of 
servilely  following  Schwegler,  we  may  remark  that  he  adopts  Schwegler's 
misquotation  of  the  chapter  referred  to  in  Livy  ;  viz,  i.  46,  instead  of  i.  5Ci. 
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wlio  lit  \\u\  iM'^^iiiiiiii:;  ot"  tin-  I'i;^'!!  <•!'  'raitjiiiuliis  Sll|M*r1)UM   a|)|N;(irs 
as  II  l)(>y  untltM'  ii^'o  {nvjniin<li)/tr  Kmtfir)^  and  at  tljn  cinl   of  it  iw  a 
young  man  of  tlu^  Himu^  ag«^  uh  tlu^  kiii^'u  homb,  is  fiui<I  iiinuiMliatcIy 
ufhT   tli(<   expulsion   of   'I'ar(|uin    to    liiiv»<    grown-Uj*    houh."     Tim 
authoritit^M    quott'd   for  tlioH<5   ass(>rti(»ns   an«,    I)ionyHiuH  iv.  OH,  (iO, 
niul  liivy  i.  r)(J.     'Vho  "wodIm  of  hionysiuH  in  di,  08  iins  :   **»'«o?  ojv 
!)    WfWTO'i    en,    *l)(>iii;4   .sft'//  youiij^.'"       In    cli.     (I!)    tiic    word-i    to7« 
/ici/xiWoi?  and  oi  ymvuTKoi  refer  uxcluHivj^ly  to  'riir<[uin'H  Hon.s,  and 
cannot  by  any  method  of  constrnetion  l)o  mado  to  includo   I'nituH. 
lint,  oven  if  lliey  diil,  they  would  not  provi;  what  Selnve;^l(;r  wishes 
to  prove  about  the  ago  of  Urutus  ;  for  among  the  liomans  a  man 
was  Juvmi^  till  tlio  ago  of  forty-five,  as  we  soo  from  iho  J ini lores  up 
to  that  age  enrolled  in  the  Servian  census.     And,  tliorofore,  when 
Livy  in  the  chapter  referred  to  calls   Ihnitus  Jxrenis,  that  wouhl 
not  prevent  him  from  having  been  about  forty  at  the  time  of  the 
journey  to  Delphi.     And  this  journey  may  have  taken  i)lacc  three 
or  four  years  before  the  expulsion  of  Tanpiin.     For,  first,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  journey  itself,  as  travelling  was   in  those  days, 
might  occupy  the  better  part  of  a  year.     Tlien,  when  the  travellers 
return,   war    against   the   Kutuli  is   only  preparing.      ^N'ext  it    is 
attempted   to    take    Ardea   by  assault,  which   fails ;    and.  then  a 
blockade  is  established,  the  duration  of  which  cannot  be  told.     So 
that  Brutus  may  very  well  have  been  forty-three  or  forty- four  when 
he  overthrew  Tarquin,  and  have  had  sons  of  eighteen  or  twenty. 
Li^'y  calls  them  adolescentes,  and  adolescent ia  began  at  the  age  of 
fifteen. 

The  objections  which  follow  the  preceding,  respecting  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Latin  deputies,  the  public  works  of  Tarquin,  and  the 
reduction  of  Gabii,  we  have  already  examined.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
then  continues  :  "  The  prodigy  of  the  eagles  building  on  a  palm 
tree,  and  theii'  expulsion  by  a  flock  of  vultures,  must  be  set  down 
as  fiction ;  but  the  story  of  Lucretia,  though  it  has  a  romantic  cast, 
might  be  substantially  true  ;  nor  would  there  be  any  good  reason 
for  questioning  its  reality,  if  it  came  to  us  authenticated  by  fair 
contemporary  evidence.  The  true  story  of  the  suicide  of  Arria, 
who,  when  she  had  stabbed  herself,  gave  the  dagger  to  her  husband 
with  the  celebrated  words,  Pcete^  non  dolet,^  is  not  more  improbable 
than  the  suicide  of  Lucretia ;  though  the  description  of  Brutus 

So  that  he  could  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  authorities  to  see 
if  Schwegler's  attack  \vas  just.  ^  PKn.  Epp.  iii.  16. 
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brandishing  the  bloody  dagger,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand  while 
he  swears  vengeance  against  the  Tarquins,  savours  of  theatrical 
effect." 

The  prodigy  of  the  eagles  is  recorded  only  by  Dionysius  ^  and 
his  follower  Zonaras.  We  do  not,  however,  reject  it  on  that 
account.  Dionysius  may  probably  have  taken  it  from  good  autho- 
rity, if  not  directly  from  the  ancient  Annals ;  and  Livy  may 
have  omitted  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's 
ground  for  asserting  that  it  is  a  fiction  is,  that  the  palm-tree  does 
not  grow  at  Rome, — an  assertion  which  he  makes  on  the  authority 
of  a  certain  Dr.  Rothman,^  who,  in  his  Observations  on  the 
Climate  of  Italy,  p.  6,  remarks  "  that  Terracina  is  now  the 
northern  limit  of  the  date  palm  in  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  a 
convent  garden  at  Rome  and  a  small  tract  of  coast  between  Nice 
and  Genoa."  On  this  we  have  observed  in  another  work  :  ^  "  The 
testimony  of  Dr.  Rothman  is  thus  preferred  to  that  of  Dionysius, 
who  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  and  must  have  been  a 
competent  judge  of  such  a  fact.  The  palm  excepted  by  Dr.  Roth- 
man is  probably  the  fine  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Convent  of  Sta. 
Francisca,  near  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  which  must  have  been  seen 
and  admired  by  most  visitors  of  Rome.  But  if  such  a  tree  can 
grow  there  in  the  open  air,  why  should  not  others  1  In  fact  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Rome  know  that  it  possesses  many  palm- 
trees  besides  this ;  as  those  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Colonna, 
visible  from  the  Via  della  Pilotta,  and  others  in  other  places." 
Since  this  was  written,  another  visit  to  Rome  has  discovered  to 
the  author  a  magnificent  palm,  transplanted  in  1865  to  the  Pincian 
HiU,  at  the  spot  where  the  band  plays,  which,  from  its  conspicuous 
position,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  most  unobservant 
traveller. 

That  the  story  of  Lucretia's  suicide  should  need  to  be  supported 
by  that  of  Arria,  who  had  hardly  so  good  a  reason  to  slay  herself, 
seems  a  strange  idea  of  historical  criticism.  But,  in  fact,  female 
suicides  for  much  more  trivial  reasons  occur  every  day.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  a  story  is  not  to  believed  unless  it  has  a  parallel, 
though  sometimes  it  is  rejected  because  it  has  one ;  and  further, 
that  even  "  a  true  story  "  may  be  "  improbable."  The  objection  to 
Brutus   brandishing  the  dagger  savours  of  the  very  essence  of 

1  Lib.  iv.  63.  ^  gee  p.  515,  note  127. 

■^  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome,  p.  xlvii. 
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liyi)orcriti('isiii.    A  liistory  wrillrii  un  tlir  |>iiiM:iploM  whicli  it  inipliuM 
Would  ri>i|iiii-o  (<v(Ui  liir  iiiohI  trivial  ad  to  Im  (M;rtili<!(l  on  iinidavit. 

Tiu'  rt'iiiainin^'  olijiM-tioiiH  of  Sir  (J.  C  LcwiH  to  tlio  narrative  of 
tlu)  catiLstroiiIio  tliat  produciMl  IIk)  iUIl  of  ilin  Konmn  kin^'iloiii  iiro 
notofii  niitiin^  to  nuniiro  any  Icn^^thcncniMl  (!Xiiniination.  IIo  lul- 
iiiIIh'  tht^  |)ossiltilily  "that  hoiuo  I'la^niontM  of  true  and  authentic 
tradition  may  )m<  jn'osorvod  in  llio  narrativo  whidi  lia«  conic  down 
lo  IKS  ;  but  wo  liavo  no  means  of  distinL,'uiHliing  them  :  w<!  liavo  no 
test  by  which  wo  cun  separate  the  dross  from  tlio  ])unj  oro."  J'ut 
surely  "(lie  ])uro  oro"  must  bo  tho  grand  outlines  of  the  story,  in 
which  all  tlu^  historians  are  agreed — the  outrage  on  Lncretia  by  one; 
of  Tanpiin's  sons,  her  suicide,  tlio  consijiracy  of  In  r  husband,  lu^r 
lather,  anil  their  friends  to  aviuigo  Ina*,  and  tho  conseijuent  deposi- 
tion and  banishment  of  Taniuin.  In  comparison  of  Ihese,  the  little 
dt^tails  of  the  story  are  indeed  "dross,"  and.  hardly  deserve  tho 
epithet  of  "material  circumstances"  given  to  tlieni  by  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis.  "  Tho  dispute  of  tlio  young  men  about  their  wives,"  ob- 
serves that  writer,-  "  and  their  nocturnal  ride  to  Kome  and  Collatia, 
■wliich  is  the  foundation  of  tho  attempt  of  Sextus  in  Livy,  is  alto- 
gether wanting  in  Dionysius.  In  tho  latter  lionie  is  the  place  of 
Lucretia's  suicide ;  in  tho  former  it  is  Collatia.  Most  of  the  ac- 
counts represent  Tarquinius  Superbus  as  having  three  sons,  Sextus, 
Titus,  and  Aruns ;  but  Livy  and  Ovid  make  Sextus,  the  ravisher 
of  Lucretia,  the  youngest,  "while  Dionysius  says  that  he  was  the 
eldest  of  the  three.  Other  writers  agaiu  speak  of  Aruns  as  having 
ravished  Lucretia.  .  .  .  Livy  moreover  represents  the  king  and  his 
family  as  escaping  to  Cxre,  with  the  exception  of  Sextus,  who  re- 
pairs to  his  kingdom  of  Gabii,  where  he  is  put  to  death.  Diony- 
sius, on  the  other  hand,  says  that  Tarquin  first  took  refuge  in  Gabii, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Can-e." 

It  is  very  immaterial  how  Sextus's  visit  to  Collatia  was  occasioned, 
or  whether  Lucretia  slew  herself  there  or  at  Rome  ;  but  Livy,  in  his 
whole  narrative,  so  far  as  Lucretia  is  concerned,  appears  to  have 
used  better  sources  than  Dionysius,  perhaj^s  private  memoirs.  That 
the  Tarquin  who  outraged  Lucretia  was  named  Sextus,  all  the  best 
authorities  are  agreed ;  and  their  difference  as  to  whether  he  was 
the  eldest  or  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  is  of  small  importance 
to  the  story.  The  only  writers  who  say  that  Aruns  was  the 
ravisher   are   Floras   and  Servius,  whose  testimony  cannot  be  set 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  52().  2  p   524. 
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against  that  of  Livy,  Dionysius,  Diodorus,  Dion  Cassius,  Victor,  and 
Zonaras.  To  inquire  whether  Tarquin  went  to  Gabii  before  pro- 
ceeding to  C?ere — which  he  probably  did,  as  Gabii  was  nearer,  and 
belonged  to  his  son — is  really  beneath  the  dignity  either  of  a  critic 
or  an  historian.  What  a  singular  idea  must  the  critic  have  formed 
of  the  nature  of  such  early  history,  and  of  the  information  which 
may  fairly  be  expected  from  it,  to  make  such  minute  circumstances 
an  argument  against  its  credibility  ! 

Schwegler  concludes  the  first  volume  of  his  history  with  the 
following  review  of  the  regal  period  :  ^  "If,  having  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  regal  period,  we  cast  upon  it  a  retrospective 
glance,  it  would  appear  to  have  exercised  the  most  important  and 
decisive  influence  on  the  form  and  essence  of  the  Eoman  state, 
which  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  have  produced.  It  converted  into 
a  united  state  the  loose  social  bond  of  the  most  ancient  time,  when 
there  was  nothing  but  families  and  races,^  and  reduced  to  practice 
the  idea  of  a  supreme  power  in  the  state,  that  principle  of  subordi- 
nation which  was  still  foreign  to  a  state  composed  of  races.  The 
Eoman  idea  of  the  magistracy,  to  which  Eome  so  pre-eminently 
owed  her  greatness  and  power,  was  a  legacy  of  the  monarchy.  The 
later  Eomans  have  rightly  regarded  the  epoch  of  their  kingly 
government  as  a  school  of  discipline  and  political  education  which 
was  necessary  to  perfect  the  Eoman  people,  and  have  always  pre- 
served the  memory  of  their  kings  with  reverential  piety. 

"  The  number  of  seven  Eoman  kings  cannot  be  accepted  as 
historical,  as  the  first  two  of  them  are  decidedly  fabulous.  That 
number  contains  in  itself  something  mythical,  since  it  appears  as  a 
sacred  number  among  the  Eomans  in  other  things  ;  as  the  Septimon- 
tium,  or  seven  hills.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  seven  kings 
presents  the  seven  principal  circumstances  or  fundamental  facts  of 
the  constitutional  history  before  the  republican  times.  The  first 
three  kings  represent  the  three  ancient  stem-races  :  Ancus  Marcius 
is  the  founder  of  the  plehs;  Tarquinius  Priscus  founds  the  Gentes 
Minores;  Servius TuUius  the  tribes  and  centuries;  and,  lastly,  with 

1  Buch  xviii.  §  18  ff. 

2  This  remark  appears  to  relate  more  to  the  Sabine  part  of  the  population 
than  the  Roman.  See  Schwegler,  B.  i.  S.  244.  According  to  our  view,  which 
we  believe  to  be  conformable  to  tradition,  Romulus  at  once  formed  his  state, 
and  created  the  races  (or  gentes)  by  a  political  act,  instead  of  uniting  races 
or  clans  that  already  existed.  And  we  may  remark  that  even  the  Sabines  had 
a  king  when  they  settled  at  Rome. 
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till*  nauii-  of  (li(<  yotiiij^'cr  'run^uiu  in  C()nn(!ct4Ml  ihn  full  of  tlio 
iiKHiiucliy.  Su(  h  a  coiiiculonco,  liowc^vcr,  in,  jih  u  rocoiit  iiupiirer 
ohsorvus,*  foroi)j;n  to  actual  ami  <()iiiiiMtii  life,  in  wliirli  irii|M»rlai»t 
iiiuIUts  ami  iiniiu|)«utant  oiioh  lollow  oun  aiiutluT  in  varic^'atcd  ron- 
lusioii  ;  but  it  agrccH  \V(<I1  unoii^h  with  the  characU;r  of  Ic^rnfl, 
whidi  lovos  to  aHsi^ri  (h'liniti^  iianics  to  those  (.'onnected  with 
ilclinite  circiiinstaiiccH  and  historical  turninf(  iioints," 

Ivoniaiks  like  thcso  do  not  iciiuin;  any  serious  answor.  The 
ahsurditica  hen^  ascribed  to  le^^end,  or  tradition,  are  only  the 
farlVtchod  inventions  of  CJernian  historians  and  critics  ;  in  short, 
criticism  run  wild,  or,  what  is  often  the  same  thing,  Teutonizcd, 
There  are  no  groumls  for  connecting  the  first  three  kings  witli  the 
three  stem-tribes,  or  Ancus  Marcius  with  the^^AV^v.  That  Tar(|uinin8 
Priscus  created  tlie  Gcntes  J/inof'e,<<,  in  the  sense  here  meant  of  new 
tribes,  is  only  a  (ierman  invention  ;  and  as  to  the  last  Tarquin, 
ho,  as  Schwegler  shows,  created  nothing,  yet  is  to  be  ranked  among 
tlie  other  six  (reputed)  founders  because — he  was  overthrown  ! 
A  writer  who  can  publisli  these  platitudes  inspires  us  with  grave 
doubts  of  his  critical  judgment. 

In  the  last  section  Schwegler  discusses  over  again  the  chronology 
of  the  regal  period,  which  we  have  examined  in  the  Introductory 
Dissertation,  and  need  not  again  enter  upon. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  sums  up  as  follows  his  view  of  the  regal  period  :  ^ 
"  Having  completed  our  detailed  examination  of  the  historical  evi- 
dence of  the  regal  period,  we  may  now  briefly  sum  up  the  con- 
clusions to  which  it  appears  to  point.  It  may  then  be  stated,  as 
the  result  of  this  inquiny,  that  the  narrative  of  Roman  affiiirs,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  is 
formed  out  of  the  traditionary  materials.  At  what  time  the  oral 
traditions  were  reduced  into  writing,  and  how  much  of  the  existing 
narrative  was  the  arbitrary  supplement  of  the  historians  who  first 
framed  the  account  w^hich  has  descended  to  us,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  ascertain." 

So  far,  it  w^ould  seem  that  the  history  was  entirely  constructed 
from  oral  tradition.  But  Sir  G.  C.  Lew^s  immediately  proceeds  to 
give  us  something  better. 

"  The  most  ancient  materials  for  Eoman  history  were  doubtless 
(as  indeed  we  may  infer  from  Dionysius)  unconnected  stories, 
notes  of  legal  usages  and  of  constitutional  forms,  and  other  entries 

1  Teter,  Oesr-h.  Eom.  i.  60.  2  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  526. 
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in  the  Pontifical  books.  These  were  the  germs  of  Roman  history  ; 
out  of  these  fragments  Fabius  and  his  successors  constructed  the 
primitive  annals  of  their  country.  The  remains  of  leges  regice  (of 
which  a  few  citations  occur  in  ancient  writers,  and  of  which  a 
collection  is  even  said  to  have  existed  in  later  times)  are  nothing 
more  than  ancient  records  of  this  sort." 

We  learn  from  this  that  there  were  at  all  events  "  fragments"  of 
records  which  Fabius  and  the  other  annalists  used  in  composing 
their  works.  The  natural  interpretation  of  the  first  sentence  is, 
that  there  were  also  "  unconnected  stories  "  in  the  Pontifical  books. 
We  do  not  feel  quite  sure  whether  this  was  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's 
meaning ;  but  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  ^  that  the 
Pontifices  were  the  historiographers  of  the  city ;  and  in  that  case 
the  stories  may  have  had  more  connexion  than  the  critic  is  willing 
to  allow.  But  he  immediately  proceeds  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
his  concession,  as  follows  : 

*'  It  was  easy  for  a  pontifical  scribe,  who  entered  a  rule  of  con- 
suetudinary law  in  his  register,  to  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  a 
lex  regia,  and  to  attribute  it  to  Numa,  Servius,  or  one  of  the  other 
kings." 

We,  on  the  contrary,  afiirm  that  it  is  "  easy  "  to  make  such  an 
assertion,  but  exceedingly  difficidt  to  render  it  credible.  What ! 
are  we  to  believe  that  the  Roman  law  was  defiled  and  poisoned  at 
its  very  source  ?  That  the  Pontifices,  whose  sacred  duty  it  was  to 
register  the  laws,  were  no  better  than  forgers  and  impostors,  who, 
without  any  conceivable  motive — for  what  could  have  been  gained 
by  it  ? — but  merely  from  caprice  and  levity,  gave  false  titles,  and 
consequently  a  false  importance,  to  these  laws?  Was  there  no 
check  upon  them, — no  public  punishment,  no  public  shame  ?  In 
what  other  nation  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  most  sacred  of  all 
trusts  could  be  thus  wantonly  and  causelessly  abused  1  Such  an 
accusation  shows  a  critic  driven  to  his  last  straits,  and  betrays  a 
scepticism  that  not  even  the  best  evidence  can  satisfy. 

"  The  same  origin,"  continues  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  *'must  be  assigned" 
(that  is,  we  presume,  from  the  Pontifical  books)  "to  the  curious 
legal  forms — such  as  the  inauguration  of  the  kings,  the  making  of 
treaties,  the  appointment  of  capital  duumvirs,  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  the  surrender  of  a  city — which  are  preserved  in  the  first 
book  of  Livy.    Private  documents,  or  papers,  of  Numa  and  Servius 

^  See  the  Introduction. 
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nr<>  liki'\viM(>  iiirnliont'd  by  llif  hiihc  liiHtorliin  ;  Imt  Im',  docM  not  Bfty 
tluit  tlji^y  \\'v\'i\  ]»n'Horvoil." 

ll(«n*  (Ikmi   wo  Imvo  authentic  docuninntH  for  ilm  rc^Mil   prriocl, 
and  Sir  (I.  (-.  Lowih  doen  not  cwtui  iiiHinuatti  that  thry  wcro  forced. 
Tliou^li  Livy  docs  not  oxprcHsIy  say  tliat  th(?  papcrM  of  Nunia  ami 
SorviiiH  wcro  prcscrvi'd  to  liis  time,  tliero  in  notliinj^'  to  Hhow  that 
tlioy  wcw  not;  and   tlie  passago  of  Cict^ro's  Oration  for  KahiriuH 
(c.   i>)  wliicli  Sir  ().    C.    Lewis  (juoteH  in  a  note  aflords  a  8trong 
])rosuniption   tliat   they  might  have  l)cen   prescjrvod  :    "('um  iste 
omnes  ot  sup]>liciorum  ot   verhorum  nccrhitates   non  ex  mcnioria 
vcstra  ac  patrum  vestrorum,  sed  ox  annalium  monumentis  atqiie  ex 
ret^um  comniontariis,  conquisiorit ; "  where  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  obscrv(!fl, 
"the   words    re</um   comnientani   mean   documents    of    tlio   regal 
period."       Yet  tliat  writer   observes  in  the   same   note   tliat   tlic 
Commeutarii  of  Servius  Tullins  were  "  doubtless  a  fiction,  founded 
upon  his  reputation  as  a  popular  king."    But  at  all  events,  whether 
these  Commentaries  were  preserved  or  not  to  the  time  of  Livy,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  made  ;  and  therefore  there  were 
records  in  the  times  of  the  kings. 

"  There  is  no  trace,"  continues  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  "of  any  authentic 
chronology  of  the  regal  period ;  the  number  of  years  assigned  to 
each  reign  is  large,  although  the  kings  are  elective ;  most  of  them 
die  a  violent  death,  and  the  last  king  is  dethroned.  Nevertheless 
a  detailed  chronology  for  this  period  seems  to  have  been  fabricated 
by  the  Roman  antiquaries  ',  the  extant  Triumphal  Fasti  record  the 
triumphs  of  the  kings  ;  and  Dionysius^  quotes  the  Annals  for  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Aruns  Tarquinius  in  the  reign  of  Sendus." 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  begins  this  paragraph  by  remarking  that  there 
is  no  authentic  chrnology  of  the  regal  period,  and  ends  it  by 
saying  that  Dionysius  quotes  the  annals  for  the  date  of  the  death 
of  Aruns  Tarquinius.  On  these  annals  he  observes  in  another 
place  :  ^  "  The  annals  to  which  Dionysius  alludes  are  called  by 
him  iviavaiai  avaypa<^ai  They  must  have  been  some  chrono- 
logical work,  in  which  the  events  of  the  regal  period  were  entered 
according  to  years."  There  was,  therefore,  by  his  own  admission,  a 
chronology  of  the  regal  period,  though  the  question  may  remain 
whether  it  was  an  authentic  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
work  to  which  Dionysius  alludes  was  the  Annales  Maximi,  the 
preservation   of   which,  as  we   have   shown   in  the  Introductory 

^  Lib.  iv.  30.  -  Vol.  i.  p.  505,  note  95. 
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Dissertation,  is  attested  by  the  best  evidence.  The  handing  down 
of  a  work  full  of  dates  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  oral 
tradition ;  nor  is  this  the  form  which  popular  invention  takes  in 
matters  of  early  history.  The  circumstances  attending  the  birth 
and  the  murder  of  Servius  Tullius,  of  the  capture  of  Gabii,  of  the 
idiocy  of  Brutus,  may  possibly  be  exaggerated  and  embellished, 
and  therefore  in  some  degree  invented ;  but  the  fancy  which 
delights  in  such  inventions  cares  little  or  nothing  for  a  dry  detail 
of  dates.  We  must  choose,  then,  between  two  conclusions  :  either 
this  chronological  work  is  a  deliberate  literary  forgery  perpetrated 
by  the  first  annalists  or  their  successors,  yet  not  forming  part  of 
their  works — since  Dionysius  refers  to  it  as  a  separate  and  sub- 
stantive one — or  it  is  a  genuine  document  of  the  regal  period. 
AVhich  is  the  more  probable  of  these  alternatives  we  have  already 
examined  in  the  Introduction,  as  well  as  the  objection  about  the 
length  of  the  kings'  reigns. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  then  proceeds  :  "  At  what  time  the  oral  tra- 
ditions relating  to  the  period  of  the  kings  began  to  be  reduced  into 
writing  we  are  unable  to  determine.  The  records  of  them  which 
were  made  before  the  burning  of  Kome,  390  b.c.,  were  doubtless 
rare  and  meagre  in  the  extreme ;  and  such  as  there  were  at  this 
time  chiefly  perished  in  the  conflagration  and  ruin  of  the  city.  It 
was  probably  not  till  after  this  period — that  is  to  say,  about  120 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  above  350  years  after 
the  era  assigned  for  the  foundation  of  the  city — that  these  oral 
reports,  these  hearsay  stories  of  many  generations,  began  to  be 
entered  in  the  registers  of  the  Pontifices.  Even  when  the  regis- 
tration began,  it  was  doubtless  principally  employed  about  contem- 
porary events ;  it  had  an  annalistic  character,  and  the  history  of 
the  primitive  time  was  not  written  till  a  later  period." 

These  assertions  about  the  time  when  oral  tradition  began  to  be 
converted  into  written  history  are  founded  on  nothing  at  all.  Not 
a  single  testimony  is  brought  forward  in  support  of  them,  nothing 
but  passages  from  Dr.  Arnold  and  Schwegler.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
has  here  adopted  the  German  practice  of  quoting  a  modern 
authority  as  equivalent  to  an  ancient  one  ;  but  his  assertions  still 
remain  nothing  more  than  conjectures.  There  is  in  the  ancient 
writers  both  positive  and  deductive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
record  in  the  regal  period.      The  burthen  of  proof  lies  on  the 
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ntlackiii^'  P'li'y  <"  '^'^<•^v  tlint  MiIh  (li<l  ii(»l,  mxl  cfUjM  not  Imvc 
vxifittHl ;  wliicli,  W(<  Hul)init,  lnw  not  beon  i\<u\r. 

Why  sliould  it  \n)  inon^  j)r(>l)ii1)l«'  tlmt  rc^MHtmtion  l)o^an  120 
yi'iirs  aftt^r  tlu^  oxpnlsioii  of  llic  kin;^'H  than  (hirinj^  thrir  tiinol 
\V(^  ar<^  ('onvin<MM],  and  havr  ciKh'avourcd  to  show,  tliat  the  IfonianR 
"hiring  that  pcrifMl  liad  rather  rctro^'radcd  tlian  advancM-^l  in  civili- 
zation. 'J'hat  after  Ihi^  (lallic  liro  rccordn  had  )ii<.r(<  oluinw;  of 
hoing  preaorviHl  we  athiiit.  'Iho  misfortune  of  tho  early  liintory  is 
(hat  tho  riHHirda  were  in  great  part  deBtroyed,  and  eonBeqiiently 
rare  ;  not  that  there  were  none,  or  that  they  were  nnautlutntic.  'i"ho 
most  eareless  reader  may  convince  himself  of  this  I'jict  by  merely 
opening  Livy,  whcro  ho  will  lind  more  than  three  centuries  and  a 
half,  acconling  to  the  usual  chronology,  recorded  in  the  first  five 
books  of  the  iirst  decaih*,  while  the  last  live  books  comprise  only  a 
])eriod  of  less  than  a  century  ;  and  tlio  second  decade  embraced 
about  seventy-iivo  years. 

in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  39th  section,  which  is 
occupied  with  an  inquiry  into  the  general  results  with  respect  to 
the  historical  evidence  for  the  regal  period,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  says 
little  that  requires  any  formal  examination.  He  differs  from 
Niebuhr's  opinion  that  the  reigns  of  Romulus  and  Numa  are 
purely  fabulous  and  poetical,  and  that  those  of  the  last  five  belong 
to  the  niythico-historical  period,  in  which  there  is  a  narrative  resting 
on  an  historical  basis,  and  most  of  the  persons  mentioned  are  real. 
Sir  G-  C.  Lewis  cannot  discover  any  gi'ound  for  tliis  distinction, 
and  thinks  that  the  history  of  the  entire  regal  period  is  tolerably 
uniform  in  its  character.  We  also  are  inclined  to  dissent  from 
Niebuhr's  view,  but  not  quite  on  the  same  grounds  ;  and  indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  Niebuhr's  view  exactly  was  :  for  if,  as  he  says, 
"the  names  of  the  kings  are  purely  fictitious;  no  man  can  tell 
liow  long  the  Roman  kings  reigned,  as  we  do  not  know  how  many 
there  were,"  ''  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  of  the  reigns  can 
deserve  the  epithet  even  of  mythico-historical,  or  can  be  considered 
to  rest  on  any  historical  ground.  We  differ  from  Niebuhr's  opinion 
that  the  first  two  kings  were  fabulous  personages ;  but  we  agree 
w4th  him  in  thinking  that  a  line  may  be  drawn  between  their 
reigns  and  those  of  the  subsequent  kings ;  because  the  events  of 
the  first  two  reigns  rest  only  on  tradition,  though  the  main  facts 
of  them  were  shortly  afterwards  recorded,  while  ^vith  the  reign  of 

^  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
F  F 
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Tullus  Hostilius,  the  Pontifices  having  been  established  by  N"uma, 
contemporary  record  had  begun.  We  agree  with  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's 
remark,  in  contravention  of  Mebuhr,  "  that  the  names  of  the  kings 
after  Romulus  are  real  is  highly  probable,"  though  we  would 
include  also  that  of  Eomulus ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
name  of  the  person  who  founded  Rome  at  a  comparatively  late 
epoch,  and  when  all  the  surrounding  country  was  thickly  peopled 
and  tolerably  civilized,  should  have  been  unknown  or  forgotten. 
Besides,  as  we  have  seen,  his  name  was  commemorated  by  his 
statue  on  the  Capitol,  erected  only  about  two  centuries  after  his 
time.  We  also  agree  with  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  in  thinking  that  "  the 
circumstance  that  the  two  King  Tarquins  were  both  named  Lucius, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  them  by  the  epithets  of 
Priscus  and  Superbus,  raises  a  presumption  that  the  names  were 
real."  To  which  we  will  add  that  Numa's  name  must  have  been 
inseparably  connected  with  the  sacerdotal  system  of  the  Romans, 
that  of  Tullus  Hostilius  with  the  Curia  Hostilia,  and  that  of 
Servius  with  the  wall  and  agger,  and  with  the  census.  And  in 
fact  the  names  of  all  the  kings  must  have  been  connected  with 
some  great  public  monument  or  institution. 

In  the  40th  section  of  his  11th  chapter,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
reviews  the  nature  of  the  regal  government,  and  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  history  with  the  accounts  of  it.  On  this  subject 
he  remarks  :  ^ 

"  It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Roman  king  were  very  limited,  and  that  no  measure  of  legislation, 
no  decision  of  war  or  peace,  and  not  even  any  important  adminis- 
trative or  judicial  act,  could  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  people.  The  constitution  of  Servius,  Avith  its  elaborate 
system  of  voting,  implies  a  complete  development  of  the  popular 
power ;  and  the  system  which  it  superseded  is  described  as  having 
been  still  more  democratic.  Yet  the  history  is  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  the  king's  exploits;  not  even  in  the  annals  of  an 
Oriental  state  could  he  occupy  a  more  exclusive  attention  :  there  is 
no  independent  action  in  the  Senate  or  the  people ;  the  Romans 
are  undistinguished  units,  mere  passive  and  unnamed  instruments 
in  the  king's  hands.  If  the  first  six  kings  had  been  as  absolute 
and  uncontrolled  despots  as  the  last  Tarquin,  they  could  not,  to  all 
appearance,  have  enjoyed  a  more  ample  authority.     They  make 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  534. 
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l»i\VH,  lli<'y  \va;^'«i  warn,  tiny  f^ovmi  tln^  hUiI«',  wiLlioul  tin?  HnuillrHt 
.sij^ii  of  oppoHJiion,  or  ol'  ii  (loiillidiiiK  will,  or  oj"  u  diHH<*nti('nt 
voice  IVom  II  Hin^'lo  citiziui.  If  tlif  conHtitulion  lia<l  l)ooii  uh  it  in 
(loHeril)iMl  to  U8,  hucIi  a  stale  (tf  tliiii}^'.s  could  not  have,  occurrcjl, 
l*o\vi«rs  sucli  ufl  tliost^  whicli  aro  attii))utt3(l  to  tlio  Sijnat*^  ami 
pooplo  uiulor  the  kings  novcr  slunibia*:  if  wo  liiul  an  autluintic 
history  of  llie  period,  and  tlio  I'orin  of  government  had  boon  hucIi 
as  is  roprosontod,  sonio  traces  of  the  active  exercise,  as  well  as  of 
the  legal  existence,  of  tljcse  jjowc^'s  would  infallibly  bo  visible." 

On  these  observations  wc  shall  remark  :  lirst,  that  thciy  are 
partly  unfounded  ;  secondly,  that  they  spring  from  a  misconception 
of  the  nature  of  the  government;  and  thirdly,  from  a  iiiisconce])- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  history. 

That  tlun'o  are  no  traces  of  independent  action  in  tlie  Senate  and 
people  is  not  true.  The  people  compel  the  Senate,  aft(ir  the  death 
of  Konuilus,  to  restore  the  regal  form  of  government,  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  abolish.  The  Senate  under  Ancus  Marcius 
obtain  the  privilege  of  deciding  upon  peace  or  war.  A  declaration 
of  war  can  bo  made  only  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  ;  ^  and  therefore  it  is  not  suri)rising  that  the  kings  wage  war 
"  without  the  smallest  sign  of  opposition,"  because  the  majority  of 
votes  had  overborne  the  opposition,  if  there  was  any.  The  kings, 
no  doubt,  also  took  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  making  of 
laws,  though  our  knowledge  of  the  early  Roman  constitution  is  too 
fragmentary  to  enable  us  to  say  whether  they  were  bound  by  that 
t)pinion.  That  he  acted  without  taking  counsel  is  one  of  the 
charges  on  which  the  tyranny  of  the  second  Tarquin  is  founded. 
Tarquinius  Priscus  is  prevented  from  making  any  alterations  in  the 
constitution  by  the  intervention  of  the  High  Church  and  State  party, 
through  theii"  mouthpiece,  Attus  Na\ius.  It  was,  no  doubt,  under 
considerable  pressure,  though  we  know  not  the  details,  that  Servius 
Tullius  was  obliged  to  produce  his  new  constitution,  which  was,  in 
fact,  a  revolution.  But  to  describe  that  constitution  as  a  ''complete 
development  of  the  popular  powder"  is  utterly  to  misconceive  it. 
And  how  it  could  have  been  so  complete  a  development  when,  as 
we  are  told  in  the  same  breath,  the  system  which  it  superseded  was 
"  still  more  democratic,"  exceeds  our  comprehension.  But  here 
again  the  critic  misconceives  the  nature  of  the  Comitia  Cuiiata ; 
which,  though  sufficiently  popular  in  their  origin,  had  become,  in 

1  Liv.  i,  32. 
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the  progress  of  time,  and  through  the  vast  increase  of  the  unenfran- 
chised plehs  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  like  many  an  English 
borough,  a  close  corporation.  And,  in  general,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's 
notion,  that  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Roman  kings  were 
very  limited,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  erroneous  accounts  of 
Dionysius. 

That  "the  history  is  exclusively  concerned  with  the  king's  ex- 
ploits" is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  government 
The  king  reigns  jure  divino;  he  is  the  inaugurated  of  the  gods ; 
everything  is  conducted  under  his  auspices,  and  therefore  every- 
thing is  connected  with  his  person.  The  consuls  play  the  same 
part  in  after-tijnes  ;  but  they  rule  only  for  a  year,  whereas  the  kings 
rule  during  their  natural  lives,  and  thus  become  the  only  persons, 
or  almost  the  only  persons,  whom  the  history  mentions.  And  the 
nature  of  the  history  further  tends  to  produce  this  result ;  for  the 
only  historical  writers,  or  rather  annalists,  are  the  Pontifices,  whose 
annals  are  but  brief  and  dry,  and  who,  being  themselves  emanations 
of  a  theocratic  state,  would  naturally  centre  everything  in  their 
divinely-appointed  ruler.  The  Commentaries  of  the  Pontifices  were 
the  only  sources  of  connected  history,  though  there  were  detached 
documents  and  monuments  which  served  to  confirm  particular  facts ; 
and  to  these,  probably,  wo  owe  such  stories  as  the  mission  to 
Delphi,  the  rape  of  Lucretia,  and  others  of  the  like  kind. 

"The  shutting  of  the  palace  by  Tanaquil  after  the  murder  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,"  continues  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  "  is  an  event  sulli- 
ciently  probable,  if  we  suppose  the  government  to  be  despotic. 
But  it  is  an  incident  unsuited  to  an  elective  kingdom ;  nor  is 
there  any  sufficient  explanation  of  the  means  by  which  Tarquinius 
Superbus  converts  a  limited  royalty  into  a  despotism.  For  such 
a  change  something  more  is  necessary  than  the  mere  will  of  the 
ruler." 

Tanaquil's  act  was  a  mere  ruse  to  gain  time  for  Servius  to  seize 
the  crown  in  the  manner  we  have  already  described ;  ^  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  under  the  circumstances  pretended — namely, 
the  imminent  dissolution  of  the  king,  and  the  necessity  that  he 
should  be  kept  quiet — the  palace  might  not  have  been  sliut  u]) 
under  any  form  of  monarchy,  as  Servius  in  the  interim  comes 
forth,  and  vicariously  discharges  the  king's  functions. 

Tarquinius  Superbus  had  something  more  than  "  the  mere  will 

1  Above,  p.  218. 


«>r  till-  mil  r "  to  HU|)iK)il  liiiu  III  cstiihliMliiii^'  hin  «l«'HjM»tiHn).  For 
tirHt,  iiH  SorviuM  Imd  Ix^loru  nccoiupliHlu'd  Imh  U8ur|uiti(>n,  ho  Hiir* 
I'ouiulud  liiiiiscir  witli  ail  arnicd  Idfco — " urmatiH  coipUH  circuiii- 
Hu^pHii."  *  Socoiully,  Im  Imd  ii  tolumbly  Htrou^'  ])iirty,  aH  wu  have 
alrcmly  hooii  by  ilio  nmubiTs  wlio  uccouipanicd  liiiii  into  cxih;. 
TIkvsi^,  ol"  I'oursi^,  (lid  not  wish  to  hoc  li.stabllHlird  tin*  ciniHuIni 
rt'pulilic  ])rojoctod  by  Servius.  Tliirdly,  ho  supported  liimHuli' 
ui^aiiist  Ids  own  subjects  by  Ins  alliances  witli  the  cldef's  of  the 
Latins:  "  LH  ])eregrinis  tpiocjue  opibus  tutior  iut<!r  cives  osset." '•' 
Fourthly,  be  had  every  reason  to  rely — and  so  liis  subjects  nn;,dit 
have  thou^dit — on  the  aid  of  his  relative,  who  had  a  sort  of  prin- 
cipality at  Collatia,  and  subsecpiently  on  that  of  his  son  Sextus,  who 
ruh'd  at  Gabii.  lie  might  have  luid  other  aids  wliich  we  know  not 
of;  but  that  oven  those  are  not  a  "  sullicicnt  explanation  "  of  what 
Tar(|uin  accomplished  can  be  allirmed  by  no  man  who  possesses  only 
that  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  at  that  time  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  extant  sources.  His  overthrow  was  no  doubt 
facilitated  by  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  army — that  is, 
the  principal  citizens  in  arms — was  assembled  before  Ardea, 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  then  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the  Ivoman  con- 
stitution as  described  by  Dionysius ;  but  we  need  not  examine 
these  observations,  because  the  writer  on  whose  account  they  are 
founded  did  not  understand  the  subject.  Nor  need  we  enter  into 
the  opinions  of  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  other  writers  respecting 
the  efiects  of  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  as  they  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  credibility  of  the  history.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  has  a 
singular  idea  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  creation  of  such 
an  office  as  that  of  the  Rex  Sacrificulus  if  the  royal  family  was 
expelled  by  a  forcible  revolution,  and  seems  to  conceive  that  it 
rather  indicates  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  regal  power  by  easy 
steps  and  voluntary  concessions.^  Niebuhr  also  conjectured  that 
the  change  fi'om  the  royal  to  the  consular  form  of  government  was 
made  gradually,  and  by  a  mutual  compromise.*  But,  with  all 
deference  to  these  eminent  ■writers,  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that 
such  a  revolution  as  that  from  a  tyranny  to  a  republic  effected  by 
slow  degrees,  through  voluntary  concessions  and  mutual  compromise, 
is  contrary  to  all  historical  experience.  Nor  do  we  perceive  what 
consolation  it  would  have  been  to  a  deposed  tyrant,  or  what  he 

1  Liv.  i,  49.  2  Ibid 

3  Vol.  i.  p,  538.  ^  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  518,  -538. 
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would  have  gained  by  the  compromise,  tliat,  after  he  was  sent  about 
his  business,  the  priest  who  performed  the  sacrifices  which  belonged 
to  his  dignity  should  be  called  Rex.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion 
that  the  old  tradition  is  a  great  deal  more  consistent  and  probable 
than  the  conjectures  of  the  critics  who  find  fault  with  it,  and 
would  either  abolish  or  amend  it.  Livy's  account  of  the  reasons 
for  creating  a  Rex  SacrificuluSj'^which  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  has  only 
partially  quoted,  is  quite  satisfactory  :  "  Rerum  deinde  divinarum 
cura  habita  :  et  quia  qu£edam  publica  sacra  per  ipsos  reges  factitata 
erant,  necubi  desiderium  regum  esset,  regem  sacrificulum  creant. 
Id  sacerdotium  pontifici  sicbjecere,  ne  additus  nomini  honos  aliquid 
lihertati,  cujus  tunc  prima  erat  cura,  officeretJ"  ^  Whence  it  appears 
that  the  grounds  for  creating  this  priesthood  were  entirely  religious, 
and  not  political ;  in  fact,  a  salve  for  the  tender  consciences  of  the 
more  bigoted  part  of  the  population ;  who,  seeing  in  a  king  the 
elect  of  the  gods,  were  content,  as  such  consciences  frequently  are, 
with  the  word  instead  of  the  thing,  and  accepted  the  shadow  for 
the  substance. 

"  The  detailed  history  of  the  Roman  kings,"  continues  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  "  represents  them  as  elective,  with  limited  and  not  with 
arbitrary  power,  and  as  the  heads  of  a  constitution  in  which  the 
Senate  and  people  each  bear  an  important  part.  Nevertheless  we 
meet  at  other  times  with  statements  founded  on  a  different  view 
of  the  Roman  royalty.  Thus  Appius  alludes  to  the  plebeians 
having  been  relieved  from  the  taxes  which  they  formerly  paid  to 
the  kings,  and  from  the  bodily  punisliments  which  were  inflicted 
upon  them  if  they  did  not  speedily  obey  the  orders  given  them.'^ 
We  are  likewise  told,  in  reference  to  the  decemviral  legislation, 
that  the  kings  used  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  jurisdiction,  without 
written  laws  ;  ^  and  again,  that  their  power  was  irresponsible.^  The 
accounts  moreover  of  the  influence  by  which  Tarquin  was  put  down 
do  not  quite  harmonise  :  thus  at  one  time  we  are  told  that  he 
was  expelled  by  the  heads  of  the  aristocracy,^  at  another  that  the 
people  assisted  the  patricians  in  efi'ecting  his  expulsion."  <^ 

These  divergent  accounts,  it  will  be  seen,  are  taken  from  Diony- 

»  Lib.  ii.  2.  2  Dionys.  Hal.  vi.  24.  ^  j^jjj   ^   j 

^  Dionys.  Hal.  xi.  4L      Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  26)  considers  thfe  powers  of  the 
Roman  kings  to  have  been  unlimited  till  the  reign  of  Servius. 
5  Dionys.  Hal.  viii.  5,  in  the  speech  of  Coriolanus. 
«  Ibid.  V.  65  ;  vii.  41  ;  x.  38. 
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HJUH,  wliosc^  luil)it  ol  c()nlr;i(li<tiiiK  IihiihcH  wc  Imvc  iilrcjidy  ('xpoHwi  ; 
iliou^li  iiiU^v  all,  iK^rliiipHjtlui  inc.oiiHiHtoncioH  luiro  allcgiMl  may  ho  mor« 
apparont  tliaii  real.    For  ^'ranting  tliai  tlio  lioiiian  kiugH  worn  ok-ctivo, 
and   thoir  powia*  in  Honu^  drgrcc  conHiiiiiiionally  liniiUMl — t}ir)»igli 
in  this  rcMpccl  tlio  viow  of  DionyHiuH  is  (|uito  lalHo — y<!t  ii<!V(uth(j- 
loss  tlu'ir  p(^rsonal  powor,  like  that  of  tho  conHuls  aft<!r  thjtni,  Jiiul 
ospocially  in  timo  of  war,  was  very  arbitrary  and  cxtenHivo,  not- 
withstanding that  it  waH  confcirrcd  upon  tlicm  constitutionally — that 
is,  hy  tho  fex  curiata  de  lmj>erio.     'VUuh  wc  find  oven   so  ])opular  a 
king  as  Scrvius  throatcning  with  imprisonment,  and  oven  death, 
those  who  should  evade  the  (;ensua,'  not  to  mention  the  tyrannous 
acts  of  Tarcjuin  which  Appiua  may  include  in  his  view  of  the  regal 
times.     Contradictory  views  of  tho  Koman  constitution  in  the  time 
of  the  kings  often  arise,  as  wo  liave  before  endeavoured  to  show, 
from  jumbling  togethcn-  its   different  periods,   and  regarding,   for 
instance,  the  reign  of  llomulus  as  identical  with  that  of  Ancus 
Marcius  with  regard  to  the  royal  prerogative.     There  is  nothing 
contradictory  in  Dionysius  saying  in  one  place  that  Tar(piin  was 
expelled  by  the  heads  of  the  aristocracy,  and  in  another  that  they 
wore  assisted  in  that  expulsion  by  the  people.     The  conspiracy  of 
the  patricians  was  the  first  and  main  cause  of  Tarquin's  deposition, 
and  therefore,  without  doing  much  violence  to  the  propriety  of 
hmguage,  they  may  bo  said  to  have  expelled  him.     That  they  must 
have  been  aided  by  the  people  va  sa7is  dire,  as  the  French  say. 
Had  the  people  been  adverse,  or  even  perhaps  neutral,  the  con- 
spiracy could  not  have  succeeded  ;  and^  therefore  Brutus  proceeded 
to  the  camp  before  Ardea.  and  procured  their  assistance.     But  this 
army  did  not  contain  the  lowest  class  of  plehs. 

Then  follows  a  paragraph^  containing  a  sort  of  parenthetical 
attack  on  the  history  of  the  regal  period  in  general,  instead  of  the 
accounts  of  the  government,  which  is  the  professed  object  of  the 
section.  But  as  it  only  reiterates  charges  before  urged  more  than 
once,  there  will  be  no  need  to  examine  it. 

"The  constitutional  accounts  of  the  regal  period,"  continues 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  "  are  peculiarly  confused  and  contradictory  :  not 
only  are  the  descriptions  of  the  constitution  inconsistent  Anth  the 
account  of  the  successive  kings,  but  the  general  characteristics 
attributed  to  the  government  are  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Roman  con- 

^  Liv.  i.  44.  -  Vol.  i.  \k  540. 
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stitution  were  more  faithful  and  trustworthy  than  the  oral  traditions 
of  particular  events  and  exploits.  It  seems,  however,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  traditions  of  the  constitution  were  indistinct  and 
inaccurate  ;  whereas  individual  acts  of  generosity,  courage,  and 
patriotism,  or  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  were  more  likely  to  live  in 
popular  memory." 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  these  general  charges,  as  they  are 
not  substantiated  by  producing  instances  and  illustrations.  It  is 
quite  evident,  however,  that  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  takes  his  view  of  the 
Koman  constitution  from  Dionysius,  and  therefore  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  cannot  reconcile  it  with  what  he  finds  in  the  Latin 
authors.  That  he  took  his  view  from  Dionysius  we  infer  from  his 
mentioning  "  descriptions  of  the  constitution ; "  for  Dionysius  is 
the  only  author  who  gives  a  professed  description  of  it.  And  the 
same  thing  appears  from  the  next  page,^  where  he  observes  :  "  The 
Roman  kingdom,  therefore,  was  alternately  conceived  as  democratic 
and  despotic.  The  former  is  the  view  taken  by  Dionysius."  Much 
of  the  alleged  confusion,  too,  arises  from  a  confusion  in  the  ideas  of 
modern  critics,  who  as  we  have  before  observed,  confound  together 
the  different  epochs  of  the  regal  period. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  section.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  examines  and 
condemns  Niebuhr's  hypothesis  that  the  curiae  consisted  exclusively 
of  patricians.  With  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  view  of  this  question  we 
entirely  agree,  and  have  indeed  quoted  a  portion  of  what  he  here 
says,  by  way  of  confirming  our  opinion.  The  last  section  of  this 
chapter  and  volume  is  devoted  to  the  topography  of  Eomc  under 
the  kings ;  into  which  subject  we  need  not  enter. 

1  P.. 541, 
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